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CIVIL FUNCTIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 





Tuespay, May 1, 1951. 
WELLSVILLE FLoop Conrrou Prosects, Genesee River 


WITNESSES 


HON. DANIEL A. REED, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

THOMAS C. MARTIN, MAYOR OF WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 

ROBERT FLEISCHER, VILLAGE ATTORNEY, WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 


Mr. Kerr. We will hear from our colleague Representative Reed of 
New York. You may proceed, Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Rexp. You are not a stranger to this project, because I came 
here and-was granted an authorization for about $609,000 to try to get 
the village of Wellsville, N. Y. out of the floodwaters. : 

Mr. Kerr. This is the Wellsville flood-control project of the Genesee 
River ¢ 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

I am not going to take very much of your time. I have these gentle- 
men here who have lived in the flood area and know all about it. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I wish to thank you and each member of 
your subcommittee for this opportunity to present facts in support of 
an appropriation for an authorized flood project in my congressional 
district. 

You may recall that I appeared before your committee to obtain the 
authorization for an appropriation to eliminate the recurring floods 
which over a period of years have been inflicting great damage to the 
village of Wallsville in Allegany County, N. Y. This village has a 

»opulation of over 8,000, according to the recent census. Aside from 

ing an attractive residential community it is a thriving business 
and industrial village. There are many outstanding defense indus- 
tries in Wellsville, N. Y., which have been greatly damaged by floods. 

Under date of December 27, 1950, I wrote to Col. H. W. Schull, Jr., 
district eciginets, United States Engineers Office, 960 Ellicott Square 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y., as follows: 


My Dear CoLonet ScHULL: I shall appreciate it if you will furnish me with a 
complete report on the extent of the damage to the residential and industrial 
districts of Wellsville, N. Y., caused by the flood of November 25 and 26, 1950. 
I need this information for legislative purposes. I would also like to know 
to what extent this flood damaged potential war industries in said area. In 
addition, will you please let me know the severity and damage of this flood as 
a with the floods incurred in 1942, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, and March of 
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Under date of January 4, 1951, Col. H. W. Schull, Jr., replied as 
follows to my letter of December 27, 1950: 


Dear Mr. REED: Reference is made to your letter of December 27 in which 
you requested a report on the flood at Wellsville in November 1950 and a com- 
parison between that flood and previous floods. The enclosed map shows the 
limits of the areas flooded in Wellsville in July 1942, May 1946, and November 
1950. These three floods caused more damage than any others. In 1942 damage 
was confined principally to the Dyke Creek area. 

Plants of Sinclair Refining Co., Air Preheater Co., and Julius Kayser Co., are 
in the flood area. The Bausch & Lomb plant on Pearl Street west of the 
Genesee River is not directly damaged by floods, but employees cannot get to 
work because it is surrounded by flood waters. The municipal water and light 
plant is in the flood area. 

When it is forced to shut down the above industries and the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co., outside the flood area, are affected by loss of electric 
service. The Bausch & Lomb plant has only recently started operation, but all 
the others produced military supplies during World War IT and all are potential 
suppliers, 

Flooded areas along Broad, Miller, Hanover, Rauber, Cameron, Chamberlain, 
Stevens, and Brooklyn Streets are residential, and there are a few commercial 
establishments affected on South Main Street. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
is damaged frequently. Except for Island Park and the baseball field on the 
opposite side of Dyke Creek, the remainder of the flood area is undeveloped. 

Flood damage begins at Wellsville when the river rises above 7.5 feet on the 
gage at the water and light plant. As a result of heavy rains, the river rose 
above this stage early in the afternoon of November 25, reaching a peak about 
midnight, and then dropped below flood stage before noon on November 26. The 
peak was the highest on record. 

The water and light plant was shut down from November 25 to 29. Power 
service was interrupted for only 1 hour, after which it was supplied from another 
source. Water pumps were out of service for 24 hours. During that time, the 
supply in storage fell below a normal day’s usage and would have been inade- 
quate for fire fighting. 

Spot interviews were made after the flood and compared with damage at the 
same points in previous floods. On this basis, the damage at Wellsville from 
the November 1950 flood is estimated at $400,000. Damages to industries be- 
eause of lost production were low since only the refinery normally operates on 
week ends. 

The following table lists the peak stages at the water and light plant and 
estimated damages in the floods listed in your letter: 





Estimated 
Date Peak flood | damages (ad- 
; stage justed to 1950 
| price levels) 





| Feet 
July 1942.. enpeeeme~ss pacinnienuessten ps iptibe Manmsetesay } 11.4 $210, 000 
May 1945 aon bea eS ; SS eulaarene cena 10.2 30, 000 
May 1916 ditehan pheasant - Se Re Sees ce aes ee 13.4 250, 000 
April 1947... .-- sg een : iadiain $c ok sdiaican ell ed 9.4 20, 000 
March 1948 soe wa ere RF ae ee ial 9.8 30, 000 
March 1950 ‘ ceewenss 5 couniye Son sow hones nin chime anda 12.1 60, 000 
RRR ere Ae Se = ote a Wate aed 14.3 400, 000 





Local officials consider that clearing and snagging work done in Wellsville in 
1950 reduced the peak stage of the November flood. They understand that the 
work was not of sufficient scope to eliminate damage in a major flood. 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. Scuu tt, Jr., 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District Engineer. 


I might say there I obtained a $20,000 appropriation from the 
emergency fund for taking the snags out and widening the channel, 
which evidently saved the city from some damage which otherwise 
would have been incurred. 
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The authorization for the Wellsville, N. Y., flood project did not 
become law in time to permit me to get the appropriation ; moreover, 
it is seldom that an appropriation is made for an authorization the 
same year. 

I tried to get it in the Senate and could not. 

To provide against damage to Wellsville, N. Y., from a flash or sud- 
den flood pending a future appropriation I sent under date of Janu- 
ary 11, 1950, the following letter to Col. E. H. Forney, district engi- 
neer—at that time—Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Dear COLONEL ForNEY: I have a flood-control project in my district, with ref- 
erence to Dyke Creek at Wellsville, N. Y., which, of course, is part of Genesee 
River and its flood-control problem. The menace of recurring floods to the 
village of Wellsville is ever present and you may recall that I made application 
on November 3, 1948, to have Dyke Creek at Wellsville, N. Y., cleared under 
the authorization for emergency flood-control work. 

A request was submitted by Col. Herbert Vogel, then district engineer sta- 
tioned at Buffalo, under date of November 18, 1948, for $20,000 for clearing and 
snagging in Dyke Creek and Genesee River, but funds appropriated for the pur- 
pose in the fiscal year 1949 had been exhausted before that time, so I was 
informed. 

I had an authorization for this entire project at Wellsville, N. Y., inserted 
in a bill which passed the House during the first session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress but it did not pass the Senate. The bill is now pending in the Senate 
and I doubt if it will become a law in time to enable me to procure the appro- 
priation this year to carry out this work. 

In the meantime the people as well as the residential sections and schools 
and other public buildings are in danger of spring floods and even flash flood 
in the coming summer. Therefore, I feel that I will be under very severe criti- 
cism on the part of the people of that village unless some effort is made under 
the authorization for emergency flood-control work to relieve this village pending 
the time when the authorization for this project becomes law and the appropri- 
ation procured. 

I want to say here and now that I appreciate the fine cooperation I have 
had from the Corps of Engineers and I do not intend to ask for anything that 
I do wot think has real merit. I believe that if there is any place where this 
emer zency fund could be made available, at the earliest practicable moment to 
convince the people that the Government is going to relieve them of this fre- 
quent damage of property by floods as well as the danger to the life and heaith of 
the community, I think it is this particular community—Wellsville. 

I have a letter dated January 25, 1949, from Col. Herbert Vogel, the then 
district engineer at Buffalo, from which I quote: 

“After the next appropriation act has been passed, if you believe the urgency 
of the work is critical, this office will consider resubmission of the request.” 

I wish to state now that I firmly believe that the flood-control work to be 
performed at Wellsville is critical and in need of relief under the emergency 
act pending the time when the authorization becomes law and the appropriation 
has been made. 

Yours sincerely, 
DANIEL A. REED. 

Without going into further detail the following telegram is sufficient 
to show the fine cooperation I received from the Army engineers: 

Re your telegram September 28, 1950, clearing and snagging operation on 
Genesee River and Dyke Creek at Wellsville, N. Y¥., completed on September 
22, 1950, included removing Snags Debris and shoals, widening channel where 
required, widening at bends and clearing under all bridges on Genesee River 
within limits of Wellsville, N. Y., and approximately one-half mile downstream 
and on Dyke Creek within limits of Wellsville, N. Y. 

(Signed) Corps or ENGINEERS. 

I wish to stress that the industries in Wellsville, endangered by 
frequent and devastating floods, are industries engaged in national 
defense. This fact, it will be recalled, is mentioned in Colonel Schull’s 
letter to me under date of January 4, 1951. 
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Under date of March 9, 1951, I received from Robert L. Fleischer, 
Esq., village attorney of Wellsville, the following letter together with 
a copy of an enclosure, both of which I am inserting as they bear on 
national defense: 

Marcu 9, 1951. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REEp, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Reep: I thank you for your recent communication and telegram in 
connection with our flood-control program, 

I am enclosing, for your information, copy of letter which I am today sending 
to the Army engineers. Thanking you for your help in this matter and hoping 
you will continue actively to support our flood control program, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
Rosert L. FLEISHER, 
Village Attorney. 


Marcu 9, 1851. 
C. H. CHORPENING, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. CO. 

DEAR GENERAL CHORPENING: Senator Ives has forwarded to me copy of your 
letter to him of February 23, 1951, in connection with the proposed Wellsville 
flood-control project. Your office has previously been sent my memorandum of 
December 20, 1950, which attempted to set forth in some detail the urgent need 
for flood control in the light of the defense and war production of this com- 
munity. 

I am today in receipt of further information from the Air Preheater Corp, 
which is supplemental to the information contained in the memorandum re- 
ferred to. This corporation is now very deep in the defense program and an 
interruption of its production would be very serious. It has unfilled orders total- 
ing 2 years’ production. These are Ljungstrom preheaters, of which it is the 
only manufacturer in the United States, and they are for installation in steam 
plants furnishing power for public utilities, atomic energy projects, navy yards, 
ordnance plants, synthetic rubber plants and refineries producing high octane 
gasoline. 

The Power Equipment Division of the National Production Authority has as- 
signed Defense Order No. 5 to apply to its equipment. In addition, it is con- 
tinuing its research for the Navy Department with regenerators as applied to 
gas turbines. 

In order to meet its deliveries, it is erecting additional building facilities and 
purchasing new equipment at a cost presently in excess of $241,000. 

Will you kindly take these additional factors into consideration in connection 
with your efforts to speedily hasten the authorized program at Wellsville, the 
need for which you have indicated your recognition. 

Yours sincerely, 
RoBert L. FLEISHER, 
Village Attorney. 


The amount recommended by the Bureau of the Budget for plan- 
ning this flood-control project is $34,500. 

I feel that inasmuch as this is an area of national defense industries 
it is entirely inadequate. 

The authorization is $609,000. If the threat of an all-out war is 
as serious as we are told and as vast appropriations indicate, it is of the 
utmost importance that we preserve our essential defense industries 
from flood damage as well as from enemy destruction. 

Now, I am going to let my friends describe what is happening, be- 
cause you will probably be interested to know what residential sections 
were ruined by the floods pouring into the houses. 

However, I understand that you are directing your attention to 
flooded areas of defense plants. These defense plants have big orders 
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there. They have orders, these plants in the flood area, for the next 
2 years. These floods can come at any time of the year. They usually 
come in the spring and along in June. 

Mr. Kerr. This is the Wellsville flood-control project of the Gen- 
essee River. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. Kerr. Has the budget any item in there? 

Mr. Reep. They recommended $34,000. I am thankful for small 
favors, but I think that is rather inadequate, myself. I would be 
pleased if we could get a little larger start on this meritorious project 
in the interest of national defense. 

Mr. Kerr. For planning? 

Mr. Reep. For planning, and whatever additional amount you feel 
in good conscience you economy-minded men can do, I shall appre- 
ciate. 

Mr. Kerr. It looks like you need some protection there. 

Mr. Reep. We certainly do. 

This is a city of about 8,000 or 8,500. It is a fine, typical American 
community. There are as fine people living there as anywhere in the 
country. They are thoroughly patriotic in every way and did great 
work in the last war in the war plants. The plants are there and they 
are going ahead now unless they are stopped by future floods. Of 
course, it also concerns the health, the water supply and all those 
essential community services. 

Mr. Kerr. How much money has been expended on it for protection 
purposes ? 

Mr. Reep. The principal amount was this $20,000 to remove snags 
and widen the river channel as far as Wellsville is concerned. 

Mr. Kerr. I note that you have Mayor Martin here. 

Mr. Martin. Gentlemen, I think that Congressman Reed has cov- 
ered this pretty thoroughly. I know that he realizes the seriousness of 
our flood situation in Wellsville probably as well as I, because I started 
taking this up with him shortly after I became mayor. That was in 
1938. I realize the seriousness of our flood situation in Wellsville. 
Year after year we have the same thing. We live in a narrow valley 
where we cannot escape the water. When we get the least little flash 
flood we have to take it. It is not like most places where the water 
can spread out. Where we are we cannot escape it at all. 

At one time we did have an estimate on the amount of war projects, 
war work done at Wellsville, and it ran to about $2,000,000. There 
is the Worthington and the Sinclair Refining Co., which has been 
directly and indirectly supplying the Government with oil since I 
can remember. They have a superior grade of oil there that the Gov- 
ernment really feels it needs. 

Mr. Reep. May I interrupt right there? 

The oil that Mayor Martin speaks of is what they call the Pennsyl- 
vania grade A oil. It is a lubricating oil that even the foreign coun- 
tries during the war bought all they could get. There is no other oil in 
the world like it, It stands up especially well under the superheat of 
the airplanes. This company refines this superior oil along with some 
other companies. I thought that you would be interested in knowing 
about the character of the defense product. 
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Mr. McGraru. I know that Congressman Reed has been most dili- 
gent in the prosecution of this appeal. We on the Democratic side have 
the highest regard for his opinion and his standing in the House. 

Mr. Rezpv. Thank you, Congressman McGrath. 

Mr. Martin. We appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Davis. I was just going to say the same thing. He has been 
very diligent in educating us as to this project here, as well as edu- 
cating the other people on the administrative side that have to initiate 
these things and plan them, and we know that Dan Reed never asks 
for any money from the Federal Government unless he is convinced 
it is a matter of necessity to get it from that source, so his word carries 
considerable weight when he comes here asking for any funds of this 
kind. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Forp. I think it has been well said by Mr. McGrath and Mr. 
Davis that Mr. Reed has high standing before the committee. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fuieiscuer. I would like to say that you gentlemen possibly 
conceive of floods as great devastation, as I normally would, seeing 
the floods in the Mississippi River and the larger tributaries. Pos- 
sibly to you this Wellsville flood situation might not seem of any 
great importance by virtue of the fact that there is no loss of life. 
We do not have homes floating down the river or anything of that 
sort, but we do have industries of which, of course, we are very proud, 
and which are directly concerned with defense in the world war 
effort, and they are, as has been previously referred to by Congress- 
man Reed and Mr. Martin, the Sinclair Refining Co., which is the 
largest refiner of Pennsylvania crude oil in the eastern part of the 
country, the Air Preheater Corp.. which manufactures preheaters for 
battleships, and they are 2 years behind on production for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Administration and governmental services, and then we 
have the Morse Steam Turbine Co., which manufactures steam 
turbines. 

During war or emergency periods their production is practically 
100 percent for the war effort. These floods set them back to the 
point where it is a disturbance of the Nation’s war effort in a great 
many respects. 

In addition to the great inconvenience and loss that it causes to the 
citizens, we are looking at it more from the standpoint of asking you 
to appropriate moneys which probably you would not do at a time 
like this, but which you might be prone to do if you could conceive of 
its connection with the war or defense effort, and that is the point that 
we are trying to make here. 

Mr. Kerr. How large a town is Wellsville? 

Mr. Ftetscuer. About 9,000. 

Mr. Reep. I said over 8,000. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Razavt. This project has a budget estimate? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; thirty-four-thousand-and-some-odd dollars. 

Mr. Ranavr. I think that they have made a good justification of it. 

Mr. Fieiscuer. The suggestion is made that this memorandum 
prepared for the United States Corps of Engineers be part of this 
record. 

Mr. Kerr. It will be made a part of the record at this time. 
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(The memorandum referred to is as follows :) 


To: United States Corps of Army Engineers. 
From: The village of Wellsville, N. Y. 
Re: Flood control. 

On or about September 14, 1950, the undersigned, attorney for the village of 
Wellsville, N. Y., and Thomas ©. Martin, mayor of the village of Wellsville, 
N. Y., conferred with representatives of your corps at Washington, D. C,, relative 
to the proposed flood-control program from Wellsville and vicinity. At that time 
the representatives of the village of Wellsville also met with other officials in 
Washington, including representatives of the Bureau of the Budget, and were 
advised to prepare for further consideration of our problem a résumé of damage 
catised to our village and, particularly, to the industrial plants in the village 
which are key manufacturers and producers of vital war materials. 

In pursuance of such suggestion, this memorandum is presented to you and 
includes a reflection of the situation through our last flood which occurred on 
November 25-26, 1950, and which was the most damaging flood in many years. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. 


Floodwaters from the Genesee River are a source of great hazard and cost to 
the Sinclair Refining Co., Wellsville plant. 

The hazard is one of possible fire caused by cold floodwaters coming in contact 
with and causing breakage of hot oil lines. Oil from such broken lines floating 
on the floodwaters, readily set on fire, could result not only in the total destruc- 
tion of the refinery but also the destruction of many, if not all, adjoining and 
surrounding properties, including large sections of the village of Wellsville. 

Since the flood of July 1942, the expenditures and losses of through-put of 
crude oil brought about by the necessity of shutting down operating units on 
account of Genesee River floods have been recorded and include the following: 

(1) Emergency protection of equipment, material, supplies, records, etc., as 
floodwaters rise. 

(2) Wages paid to men reporting to work but who were unable to work 
because of floods. 

(3) Repairs, labor, and materials to damaged buildings and equipment. 

(4) Yard and department clean-up as the water recedes. 

(5) Damaged and totally destroyed equipment, material, and supplies. 

The estimated loss of crude oil through-put at the refinery during time of 
floods is based on the number of hours it was necessary to have units shut 
down on account of floodwaters and the normal hourly through-put. Following 
are the expenditures and estimated losses of through-put attributable to floods 
since July 1942, but excluding the most recent flood of November 25-26, 1950. 
which is covered separately hereinafter : 
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| oil through- 
} put 
| | 
‘ | | Barrels 
I i ata ak Ch Tali ala ie Be eae 
TO We ei ldo ab AN dese Mai Capea Ui aac ks SR a... 
May 17, 1945______.___- Sp nS le 3 HR AS Satie OR id SER SL aaa ane ET eR 9,906.24 |...____- Re 
IU es a rb lS es ye oe a Ets 12, 126. 33 | 18, 000 
PE EE Sa ae om CLEA EE A: BAILED iE ra tranigS cf. cans i. Seg 
et. cee ee, SiR a a Ro Cal ial ae a 3, 764, 86 5, 000 
BEE BT-S-s S ons ec ae ee ic tert 2 423.75 | 8, 100 
2 Nae Rape eAP Cot EIT My TT STE 7 gt a eS ea 25, 889. 75 1, 100 





On November 25-26, 1950, another severe flood loss was had by the Sinclair 
Refining Co. The level of the Genesee River was approximately 1 foot higher 
within this plant during this flood than on any previous occasion. As a result of 
the flood it had the heaviest loss that it has ever had, totaling an estimated 
$23,261.39. The actual figure may run higher than this. In addition to the 
dollar losses, the Sinclair refinery lost a through-put of 28,500 barrels, which 
is very Serious when considering the operations of this plant. Also lost as a re- 
sult of this flood was a great volume of permanent records upon which a value 
cannot be placed. 
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During the last war it is estimated that 40 to 45 percent of the products of 
the Sinclair refinery was used for defense purposes and it may well be assumed 
that at least that percentage would move under the present or anticipated war 


crisis. 
THE AIR PREHEATER CORPORATION 


This manufacturing plant is a division of Ljungstrom Air Preheater. It em- 
ploys approximately 350 people on a three-shift basis, 40 hours per week each 
shift. About 1,000 tons of steel plate fabrication are shipped each month. 

During World War II it operated 95 percent on war work, principally in the 
fabrication of boiler casings for the Maritime Commission and the Navy. 

During normal times its entire output goes into the stationery power plant 
field, the air preheaters bein installed as accessories to large power boilers 
for the leading utilities. It has unfinished orders covering more than a year’s 


business now on its books. 
Defense orders presently consist of contracts with the Tennessee Valley 


’ Authority amounting to $1,334,000 and it is also doing research work on heat 


exchangers for the Navy and the Air Corps. : 
The plant has an insurability value consisting of plant and inventories of 


about $2,000,000. 

As measured by the amount of use and occupancy insurance, which it carries, 
the loss of 1 day’s complete production would cost $6,716. It has suffered 
losses from floods during the many years it has been in operation in Wells- 
ville. It purchases all of its electrical power from the water and light plant 
and upon the occasion of floods in which the water and light plant is damaged, 
it cannot operate in any manner whatsoever. 

As a result of the flood of November 25-26, 1950, there was water over the 
first floor of the entire plant, shop, stockroom, and office, ranging in depth from 
8 inches to 16 inches. The basement at the New York State Electric & Gas 
Building, which is rented by the Air Preheater Corp. and in which it maintains 
an experimental laboratory was full to the first floor. The result was damage 
to its test equipment located there, delaying experimental work that it is doing 
for the Navy, and necessitated the repair and replacement of this test equip- 
ment. As of December 15, 1950, the laboratory was still shut down and it 
was anticipated that it would continue to be shut down for at least two addi- 
tional weeks. 

The Air Preheater Corp. rents another building for experimental work located 
at 163 South Main Street in Wellsville where water to a depth of 18 inches 
covered the first floor. 

In its main plant are two boring mills set over large pits 10 inches in depth, 
in which are located drive motors, gearing, bearings, etc. Before these machines 
could be operated, the pits had to be pumped out and cleaned and the machinery 
dismantled, cleaned, and oiled. These two machines would not operate for 
more than a week. They are the bottleneck operations in its plant and scheduled 
for operation 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. This delayed shipment of 
preheaters for the Tennessee Valley Authority to the extent of more than a 
week. 

The actual cost of labor to hoist motors and material out of reach of water 
and to clean up shop and repair damaged equipment amounted to $2,617.02. 
The cost of replacing or rewinding motors and materials destroyed amounted 
to $817.57. One week’s loss of production due to boring mill outage amounted 
to $30,114.52, a total estimated loss for the November 25-26 flood of $33,549.02. 

The management of the Air Preheater Corp. feels that it is fortunate that this 
flood occurred over the week end; otherwise it would have had an additional 
loss of 2 days to the production above estimated. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORP. 


During World War ITI the total production of this Wellsville industry was 
allocated to the war effort. It was classified as “essential to the war effort,” 
and it anticipates a similar production in connection with the present crisis. 
It manufacturers steam turbines used with generators, pumps, blowers, etc. 
During World War II Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. was the leading 
supplier to the United States Navy and to the United States Maritime Com- 
mission of 300 and 400 kilowatt lighting sets and also manufactured and de- 
livered to them numerous and varied size turbines for smaller auxiliary drives. 
The volume of business over this period reached $23,000,000 yearly. This com- 
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pany is, of course, vitally interested in flood control in Wellsville and feels that 
the flood-control program is badly needed at the present time and that its 
ability to produce its products would be materially jeopardized by failure of 
power and water which are delivered to it by the Wellsville Water & Light Plant. 


WELLSVILLE MUNICIPAL WATER & LIGHT PLANT 


The damage to the municipally operated water and light plant from floods 
previous to this year is contained in records which were turned over by the 
superintendent of the plant to a representative of the United States Corps of 
Army Engineers. 

The loss due to the flood which occurred on November 25-26, 1950, was the 
most damaging of all time. Following is a breakdown of such loss: 


Col 1 shea tombe i a ae a et oe $2, 568 
Grading and leveling. .-.2..---.2.221..0---L. ~~... --~---~-------- Perey 
Cleali-ip; dte 22h oboe oe se + 1, 000 
Stores and small tools lost or damaged____----------------------~---~- 500 
Motot GOMA@O6..... 6c ee ee ce Ue Peete ree 250 
Loss of electric, steam, and street-light service___._._._._.-...---------- 250 

eee eee a cenemenenensennghiowbinans 6, 068 


In conneetion therewith damages to contractor, Automatic Combustion Equip- 
ment Co., presently making additions to the water and light plant, amount to 
$2,226.50. 

SUMMATION 


We realize that there is justification in cutting to a minimum appropriations 
for public-works projects that are not directly and importantly connected with 
the present defense and war emergency. We feel, however, that our local in- 
dustries are very directly connected with war and defense production and are 
of the type whose entire facilities and production were used and undoubtedly 
will be used in future defense work and war production. Other plants, not 
specifically referred to herein are the Bauch & Lomb Optical Co. and Julius 
Kayser & Co., both of which are directly effected by flood conditions and both 
of which are so constituted that they would be invaluable assets to any emergency 
all-out production. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rosert L. FLEISCHER, 
Attorney for Village of Wellsville. 
Dated: December 20, 1950. 





VILLAGE OF WELLSVILLE, 
Wellsville, N. Y., March 9, 1951. 
Hon. DANtExt A. REED, 
Congressional Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Reep: I thank you for your recent communication and telegram in 
connection with our flood-control program. 

I am enclosing, for your information, copy of letter which I am today sending 
to the Army engineers. Thanking you for your help in this matter and hoping 
you will continue actively to support our flood-control program, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
RosertT L. FLEISCHER, 
Village Attorney. 


VILLAGE OF WELLSVILLE, 
Wellsville, N. Y., March 9, 1951. 
C. H. CHORPENING, 

Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL CHORPENING: Senator Ives has forwarded to me copy of your 
letter to him of February 28, 1951, in connection with the proposed Wellsville 
flood control project. Your office has previously been sent my memorandum of 
December 20, 1950, which attempted to set forth in some detail the urgent 


need for flood control in the light of the defense and war production of this 
community. 
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I am today in receipt of further information from the Air Preheater Corp. 
which is supplemental to the information contained in the memorandum referred 
to. This corporation is now very deep in the defense program and an interrup- 
tion of its production would be very serious. It has unfilled orders totaling 2 
years’ production. These are for Ljungstrom preheaters, of which it is the only 
manufacturer in the United States, and they are for installation in steam plants 
furnishing power for public utilities, atomic energy projects, navy yards, 
ordnance plants, synthetic rubber plants and refineries producing high octane 
gasoline. 

The Power Equipment Division of the National Production Authority has 
assigned Defense Order No. 45 to apply to its equipment. In addition, it is 
continuing its research for the Navy Department with regenerators as applied 
to gas turbines. 

In order to meet its deliveries, it is erecting additional building facilities 
and purehasing new equipment at a cost presently in excess of $241,000. 

Will you kindly take these additional factors into consideration in connection 
with your efforts to speedily hasten the authorized program at Wellsville, the 
need for which you have indicated your recognition. 


Yours sincerely, \ 
Rospert L. FLEISCHER, 


Village Attorney. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for this fine and friendly hearing which I have 
always had whenever I have appeared before you. I have always 
had extended to me every possible courtesy, and I want you to know 
that I appreciate it. 

Mr. Kerr. We are always glad to have you come before us. 

Mr. Martrx. We thank you gentlemen very, very much. 


Tvuespay. May 1, 1951. 
IMPROVEMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF Rivers AND Harpors 
WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. F. B. WILBY, THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Kerr. You are interested in improvement and maintenance 
of rivers and harbors? 

General Wixpy. I have a statement that has been approved by the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, and is presented by them. 

Mr. Kerr. Proceed. 

General Winey (reading) : 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE 


The American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., represented by its consulting 
engineers, the Knappen Tippetts Abbett Engineering Co., appreciates the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before the Subcommittee on Army Civil Functions of the 
House Committee on Appropriations for the purpose of expressing its continuing 
concern over the delays, due to lack of funds, with respect to the construction 
of vitally needed improvements in channels and harbors on the Atlantie and 
Gulf coasts, to provide adequate depths, widths, and alinements for deep-draft 
vessels operated by the institute’s member companies. We are also concerned 
because of the rapid deterioration of existing channels due to the insufficient 
maintenance funds to preserve authorized depths. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., is a trade association composed 
of 71 United States steamship companies, operating approximately 8,000,000 
gross tons of American flag tank, dry-cargo, and collier vessels in the domestic 
and foreign trades of the United States. 
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The Congress has authorized the Department of the Army to improve the 
major east and Gulf coast harbors and channels so that water-borne commerce 
may be handled efficiently and economically in the large, modern ships. In 
most instances the authorized improvements were based on the requirements 
of the T-2 tanker, with a capacity of 16,600 dead-weight tons. Practically all 
tankers constructed in recent years or now under construction have capacities 
ranging from 26,000 to 32,000 dead-weight tons and dimensions up to 660 feet in 
over-all length, 85-foot beam, and drafts up to 36 feet. As of March 1, 1951, 
48 of these larger ships are using United States ports and 8 are under construction. 
About 480 T-2 tankers are at present using United States ports. It is extremely 
urgent that the authorized navigatien improvements be speeded up to complete 
the projects at the earliest practicable date, since by 1955 it is estimated that 
the proporion of supertankers will constitute more than 20 percent of the total 
tanker fleet using United States ports. ; 

The authorized improvements would not only be of value from a standpoint 
of widespread benefits to our economy, as has been recognized by the Congress, 
but with these improvements these projects would also serve a vital function 
in the present emergency. Overseas shipment of petroleum products and other 
strategic commodities in the interest of national defense could be efficiently 
transported in the new large-type vessels with their greater capacity and higher 
speeds ranging up to 18 knots. With the serious shortage of tankers existing 
at present, there have been indications that allocations of tankers among the 
various ports may be necessary. It is manifest that the authorities will not 
allocate shipping for wasteful use resulting from delays that could be avoided 
by an improved channel. It is therefore of utmost importance in the interest 
of our national defense that the deep-channel ports where petroleum in bulk 
is loaded in deep-draft tankers and the depp-channel ports where these tankers 
ure discharged be given prime consideration during these trying times. 

There is attached hereto a list of the projects on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
which should be pushed to early completion. Of principal interest in this tabu- 
lation, are the amounts recommended in the Presidential budget for the fiscal 
year 1952 and the amounts recommended by the American Merchant Marine 
Institute. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute endorses all the projects listed in 
the attached table, but wishes especially to stress the importance of the following 
projects and urgently recommends that the amounts indicated be appropriated 
by this Congress: 

Amounts recommended by 


Project : AMMI for fiscal year 1952 
(1) New York and New Jersey channels___.________ Rt omneeaN $4, 000, 000 
(2) Mystic River, Mass__---_ OSE: CaN IT PS STM EMER 1, 000, 000 
Re Tam NI ia era 1, 600, 000 
(4). Seraeeebom: Beamer. I: Coo hee 750, OOO 
(5) Port. Aransas-Corpus Christi waterway_______.-_____-____ 1, 000, 000 
rE ge ORE SS SS a ne EE SRE VIS SAGE ce 4, 000, 000 


The New York and New Jersey channels are among the most important in 
the world and the completion of the authorized improvements at the present 
rate of appropriations will take more than 10 years. Im this interval, ships 
using this port will continue to be seriously handicapped because of loading 
limitations. It is, therefore, urged that the present rate of appropriations be 
meee up So that the full benefits of the authorized improvements can be fully 
realized, 

The lack of adequate channel in the Mystic River now inflicts serious delays 
on vessels using this port. For one company alone there were 1,020 hours of 
delay experienced by 170 tanker trips to this port in 1950. The cost of the 
delays to tankers waiting for high tide, computed at the Maritime Commission 
charter rate of $120 per hour, totals more than $150,000 per annum. 

At the Tampa Harbor, there is a single high tide a day and delays awaiting 
suitable tide are as long as 10 hours. On the basis of present receipts of pet ro- 
leum products these delays result in losses estimated at over $150,000 per 
annum. In addition, the loading of vessels destined for this port must be lim- 
ited to drafts of 28 feet 6 inches instead of 30 feet 2 inches which is the draft 
of the fully loaded T-2 tanker. This is equivalent to a tonnage of approxi- 
mately 1,200 tons per vessel. This restriction on loading results in an additional 
loss of more than $200,000. 

Wilmington Harbor, N. C., is another of the major ports at which serious 
delays occur due to an inadequate channel. Delays in this port are occasioned 
by awaiting for high tide and are estimated to result in penalties of approxi- 
mately $90,000 per annum. 
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We have since 1949 strongly recommended funds for the Port of Aransas-Corpus 
Christi waterway. About 21 million short tons of petroleum products per 
annum originate on this waterway. In this time of stress, it is most urgent 
that adequate channel depths and widths be provided from the jetty entrance 
to the port to Harbor Island to permit safe transit and turning of tankers, It 
is urged that funds be appropriated so work on this project can commence. 

The Houston Ship Channel, Tex., is one of the most important major deep- 
channel ports in the United States for the loading of petroleum in bulk in deep- 
draft tankers. Petroleum commerce now exceeds 29,000,000 tons per annum. 
The existing project provides for a 36-foot depth whereas the actual depth 
between Bolivar Road to Morgan Point, a distance of about 25 miles has been 
dredged to only 32 feet. This imposes a serious handicap to an industry most 
essential to our defense effort. 

The major tanker operators have approximately one-half billion dollars in- 
vested in the new supertankers now afloat or under construction. The full 
value of these tankers to the national economy is not now being realized under 
the loading handicaps imposed by the channels of inadequate depth and width. 
It seems to us imperative that direct and immediate action should be taken 
to complete these major loading and unloading port projects within the next 2 
years. The benefit from the use of the large tankers in the completed deep- 
water ports would be far-reaching since their employment at full capacity would 
result in corresponding savings in transportation costs. There is no type of 
harbor improvement from which the benefits are more promptly realized and 
none in which the benefits are as great as those involving the movement of crude 
oil and crude-oil products. In urging the completion of the major ports listed, 
we again wish to stress the value of these ports in their value to the national 
defense. 

It is not enough that the authorized projects be carried to completion. Once 
the channel improvements are completed, they are committed to the use of 
deeper-draft vessels and to the loading of the ships to the extent of their capa- 
bilities. If channels are allowed to deteriorate, and navigable depths are de- 
creased by silting, great inconvenience and loss will be experienced. It is for 
this reason that we urge that sufficient maintenance funds for channels and 
harbors be appropriated to insure the efficient and economic use of the deep- 
water channel on the east and Gulf coasts. 

In connection with the lack of funds for maintenance, special emphasis should 
be placed on the Delaware River project for which the Congress authorized a 
depth of 40 feet. Due to lack of maintenance funds this channel has shoaled so 
that the controlling depths is now 34 feet. Silting has also been serious in the 
Sabine-Neches waterway and the Hudson River between New York and Albany 
due to deficient maintenance funds. 

Very truly yours, 
R. J. Baker, Secretary. 


List of important projects on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
































Fiscal year 1951 Fiscal year 1952 
Amount | 
Project Recom- | Amount ar pmount | Recom- 
mended by| appropri- ‘dential | mented by 
AMMI ated budget | AMMI 

a SRR Be. $250, 000 q $677, 000 $400, 000 $400, 090 
Mystic River, Mass...........-.....-.-- None None 2, 500, 000 None 1, 000, 000 
New York Harbor, entrance channels, and ain ioe oininia Reyes 

SS ie ESE Se ee ; 50, 2 " 400, 000 400, 000 
Hudson River channels, N. Y_-....----.-- 750, 000 300, 000 546, 000 250, 000 | 250, 000 
Newark Bay, Hackensack, and Passaic 

River, N. J_....-.- 1, 500, 000 1, 100, 000 2, 032, 000 732, 000 732, 000 
New me ncaa New Jersey ‘channels, N.Y. | euetieie | atsieee | anon | Gisele 

and N “EE DS Res si , 000, 2, 560, , 644, , 414, 4, 000, 000 
Baltimore Harbor and channels, Pees 800, 000 650,000 | 3, 598, 000 800, 000 800, 000 
Wilmington Harbor, N.C... 00022 | _ None None | 1,330,000| None | —_750, 000 
preteen 9 ag eat RNS 2,000: 000 | 800,000 | 2,381° 000 | 2,000;000 | 2,000,000 
Tampa Harbor, Fla.___._-. i aie --| 200, 000 None | 7,787,000 None 1, 000, 000 
Calcasieu River and Pass, La_________- _.| 1,500,000 600,000 | 5,826,300 | 1,025,000 1, 025, 000 
Sabine-Neches waterway, Tex____..---- __| 1,500, 000 1, 500, 000 485, 000 465, 000 465, 000 
Houston Ship Channel, Tex u __.| 4,000, 000 800, 000 5, 345, 300 1, 500, 000 4, 000, 000 
Port Aransas-Corpus Christi waterw ay, | | | 

a le a ARE PRN Hi | 4,000, 000 None | 8, 603, 000 None | 1,000, 000 
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Mr. McGraru. Were you connected with the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers ¢ 

General Wier. I have not been active in the Corps of ec Engi- 
neers for 12 years due to being promoted out of it as a general officer, 
and then being retired for the last 5 years. Iam now doing consultant 
work with the Knappen Tippetts Abbett Engineering Co. I was with 
the Corps of Engineers for 40 years before I was retired. 

Mr. Rasavt. The turning basin is not completed? mas 

General Wiztsy. That is down at Aransas Pass at Corpus Christi. 

Mr. Rasavut. I remember that we had it up last year. Did they 
not want to do some additional dredging there beyond the turning 
basin‘ Was not that the proposition ¢ ; 

General Wupy. As I understand it, the turning basin has not been 
completed, but they do want to complete the authorized project in the 
other channel which carries over to Corpus Christi. The turning 
basin, as I understand it, is right near Aransas Pass—Port Aransas. 

Mr. Kerr. All the projects you refer to have been authorized ¢ 

General Witpy. They have all been authorized. There is no ques- 
tion of authorizing any new project. 


Tuerspay, May 1, 1951. 


Hoosac River Fioop-Controt Prosecr, ApAMs AND Norto ADAMS, 
Mass. 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

ANDREW J. DILK, TOWN COUNSEL 

GEORGE DEPELTEAU 

JAMES A. BOWES, MAYOR, NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


Mr. Rasavt. You are here on the Hoosac River flood-control proj- 
ect, North Adams, Mass. 

Mr. Hesritron. Adams and North Adams, Mass. There are two 
projects. 

Mr. Razavt. I feel it proper to comment upon the fine devotion of 
Mr. Heselton to the eos of his district. He is welcome here before 
the committee. 

Mr. Hesevron. Thank you, sir. 

I have a statement I would like to file for the record. Then I would 
like to make a brief introductory statement. 

Mr. Ranaut. Your statement will be filed for the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


FLoop ConTROL, ADAMS AND NortTH ADAMS, MASS. 


These projects vitally affect the economic life of two highly industrialized 
communities in western Massachusetts, Adams and North Adams. 

In 1949 and 1950 we submitted to this subcommittee considerable basic data 
with reference to the development of these projects, and I have noted in my 
introductory statement the references to the pages of the hearings in those 2 
years. 
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I want now to summarize briefly the situation as it exists at this time. 

The population of Adams, according to the preliminary figures of the 1950 
census, is 12,027. It has 20 industrial establishments, employing approximately 
4,000 wage earners, with annual payroll of $7,500,000. The annual value of the 
manufactured products is over $16,500,000. 

The population of North Adams, according to the preliminary figures of the 
1950 census is 21,475. It has 29 industrial establishments, employing approxi- 
mately 10,000 wage earners, with an annual payroll of $12,545,000. The annual 
value of the manufactured products is over $50,000,000. 

I do not have exact information as to the current contribution by these indus- 
tries to the national-defense effort. I do know that a number of them made 
significant contributions in the past, and I am certain that this subcommittee 
would receive information from confidential sources that the present and pros- 
pective contribution is and will be of vital importance. 

The project in Adams was authorized in the Flood Control Act approved 
August 18, 1941, and the project in North Adams was authorized in the 1936 
and 1941 Flood Control Acts. 

Both communities suffered very severe losses as the result of floods in Novem- 
ber 1987, March 1936, and September 1938. However, the requisite cost-benefit 
ratio was not established until after the fourth flood of December 1948. 

After that flood, in the case of Adams, the average annual benefits were esti- 
mated at $272,000. 

In the case of North Adams, these benefits were estimated at $714,000. 

This total average annual benefits for these two neighboring communities of 
nearly one million dollars—$986,000—demonstrate the great importance of the 
earliest possible completion of both projects. 

May I point out the very substantial efforts which have been made by these 
two communities to repair themselves the damage occasioned by these floods and 
in trying to prevent recurrences. Exclusive of industry and private expenditures 
for these purposes, the information furnished to me indicates that expenditures 
were made for these in the amount of $300,000 in Adams and $1,866,000 in North 
Adams, or a total of $2,166,000. I am certain you will agree with me that this 
is a praiseworthy effort to solve this continued threat to the survival of these 
two communities. 

It was when the threat became too great and the strain on their own resources 
too much that the projects became realities and in the appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1950, $350,000 was carried for each of these projects. 

In the budget message of the President for fiscal 1951, requests were included 
for an additional $500,000 for each of the projects. Subsequently, the General 
Appropriation Act (Public Law 759, 8ist Cong.) became law and on October 
11, 1950, the Corps of Engineers announced the civil-works allocations under 
that law. 

It was determined that both projects met the requirements under the criteria 
set forth in the conference report: $245,000 was made available for the Adams 
project and $350,000 for the North Adams project. 

I know that members of this subcommittee will recall the statement of General 
Pick at the time the program was announced that, “Jt has been screened to 
include the projects which, as directed by the President, directly contribute to 
national defense or to civilian requirements essential to the changed interna- 
tional situation, and it complies in all aspects with the criteria directed by the 
Congress.” 

I want to include here a copy of a letter dated October 12, 1950, from Col. W. E 
Potter, covering this determination. It is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, October 12, 1950. 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeEAR Mr. HESELTON: Please refer to your recent letters relative to the local 
flood-protection projects for Adams and North Adams, Mass. 

The General Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public Law 759, 81st Cong.), provides 
for a reduction of over $75,000,000 in the amount recommended:by the Senate 
for our civil-works program. It also calls for an over-all reduction in Government 
expenditures for nondefense purposes of $550,000,000, a portion of which has been 
applied to our civil-works program. 

In view of these reductions in funds and also the criteria set forth on the con- 
ference report on the 1951 General Appropriation Act requiring a reexamination 
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of the civil-works program with a view to conserving resources of men, materials, 
and equipment, this Office has reviewed all projects which are eligible for appro- 
priatign under Public Law 759, and we have given careful consideration to all 
data furnished in support of those projects in the development of our recom- 
mended civil-works program for the present fiscal year. 

I am pleased to say it has been determined that the Adams and North Adams 
projects meet the above requirements and that funds in the amounts of $245,000 
and $350,000, respectively, are available for their construction from our appro- 
priation for the current fiscal year. You may be assured that the work will pro- 
ceed as expeditiously as practicable. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. Porter, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Acting Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. 

I assure this subcommittee that the facts which led to that conclusion last 
October not only still exist but do so in a definitely increased degree. 

Next, J have been advised that the Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
recommended a project at North Adams to cover acquisition of further land and 
lighting at the city airport. The total project would be $150,000. While this 
recommendation is subject to committee and congressional approval, the signifi- 
cance of the recommendation lies in the fact that the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration program for this fiscal year is tied into and relates directly to the needs 
of national defense. 

The status of the two projects is as follows: 

Adams.—Total cost, $4,600,000; authorized, $619,000; obligated to March 31, 
1951, $537,700. 

North Adams—Total cost, $13,170,000; authorized, $783,000; obligated to 
March 31, 1951, $521,000. 

I understand that substantially all the authorized funds of $1,402,000 will be 
obligated, except for those required for Government costs, by June 30. 

Local witnesses will submit to you current data as to the situation in these 
two communities. 

We all want to make it entirely clear that we are prepared to accept any 
adjustments that are necessary in terms of the requirements of national defense. 
But we urge full consideration of all the relevant facts, and know that this sub- 
committee will arrive at its decision in terms of those facts. 


Mr. Hesevron. We recognize the great pressure of work confront- 
ing this subcommittee. I wish to express my appreciation for this 
consideration given to these two projects in 1949 and 1950. I assure 
the members of the subcommittee that we wish to cooperate in every 
way. 

There is in the hearings before the subcommittee in 1949 from page 
1028 to 1045, inclusive, and in 1950 from page 755 to 762, inclusive, 
a detailed factual background. We know that the Corps of Engineers 
has presented its recommendations. We do not want to place in the 
record repetitious material, but I would like to submit for the record 
« brief summary for current use. 

We do believe that with the nature of the industrial production 
which would be seriously affected by high water or floods, there is 
sound reason for retaining these projects among those entitled to 
high priority for early completion. 

In this connection I would like to emphasize two important factors, 
which I have emphasized in my summary statement. 

_ First, both of these projects were included last, year in the alloca- 
tions made to those projects meeting the requirements in the criteria 
set forth in the conference report as being among those which directly 
contributed “to national defense or to civilian requirements essential 
to the change in the national situation.” I do assure this subcom- 
mittee that the facts which led to that conclusion last October not 
only still exist but do so in a definitely increased degree. 
82182—51—pt. 2-2 
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Next, I have been advised that the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has recommended a project at North Adams to cover acquisition 
of further land and lighting at the city airport. The total project 
would be $150,000. While this recommendation is subject to commit- 
tee and congressional approval, the significance of the recommenda- 
tion lies in the fact that the Civil Aeronautics Administration pro- 
gram for this fiscal year is tied into and relates directly to the needs 
of national defense. 

Local witnesses will submit to you current data as to the situation 
in these two communities. 

We all want to make it entirely clear that we are prepared to accept 
any adjustments that are necessary in terms of the requirements of 
national defense. But we urge full consideration of all the relevant 
facts, and know that this subcommittee will arrive at its decision in 
terms of those facts. 

I am authoritzed to state that Senators Saltonstall and Lodge fully 
concur in my statement. 

Mr. Bowss. I have a statement that I would like to submit for the 
record. 

Mr. Rasavur. Your statement will be inserted in the record at this 

oint. 

J (The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MAyor JAMES A. BOWES, oF NoRTH ADAMS, MASS. 


The city of North Adams appears before this committee today to ask for addi- 
tional funds for the carrying on of the flood-control work in our city. After 
four disastrous floods in the years 1927, 1936, 1928, and 1948, Congress provided 
funds to start a flood-control project that was recommended by the Corps of 
Engineers. Work is presently under way with the funds provided. Again, in 
November 1950, we suffered from another flood. No one knows when the next 
one may occur nor how severe it may be. You can readily understand, there- 
fore, the great disappointment experienced by the 22,000 inhabitants of the city 
when the Bureau of the Budget failed to recommend additional funds for a con- 
tinuation of the work. 

There is being submitted to the committee photographs showing the location 
of the work presently being done under existing contracts and also showing addi- 
tional installations that can be made if further funds are provided. 

In the bottom center of the photograph, you can see where dredging work 
has already been done in the river. The existing contract also provides for 
the cement stilling basin shown between stations 129+60 and 132+50 and a 
concrete flume between stations 132+-50 and 136+0. The work will suspend 
at this point unless additional funds are provided. 

You will note on the photographs the heavy concentration of manufacturing 
and industrial plants in this area. The main plant and the Brown Street plant 
of the Sprague Electric Co. and the main station of the Northern Berkshire 
Gas Co. are shown. The committee is also being furnished with a statement 
from the Northern Berkshire Gas Co., showing the number of gas and electric 
users served from this main station. 

As you can readily see, if the work stops at station 136-+-0, it will provide 
little if any protection to these plants. Incidentally, the Sprague Electric Co. 
is the largest local employer and is doing a large amount of defense work. While 
we are deeply appreciative of the work that is being done, I believe it is apparent 
that we will not realize substantial benefits until the work has been carried 
farther upstream. With that thought in mind, I have shown on the photograph 
a projection of the work to a point where some substantial benefits could be 
realized. This additional work would extend the concrete flume 500 feet to 
station 141+35 at the confluence of the north and south branches of the river; 
it would then be extended an additional 900 feet on the north branch to station 
150+-0 and 300 feet on the south branch. I understand that all this work could 
be done by the Army engineers if $900,000 of additional funds were allowed by 
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Congress. I further understand that this would be a reasonable amount to carry 
the work forward. This additional work would provide complete protection to 
the Brown Street plant of the Sprague Electric Co. and to the main station of 
the Northern Berkshire Gas Co. It would also provide a considerable degree 
of protection to the main plant of the Sprague Electric Co., because the more 
rapid runoff of the water as it entered the concrete flume would result in a 
lower level of water for some considerable distance along the unpaved portions 
of the river adjacent to the flume. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the city of North Adams stand 
ready to assume the so-called local costs that would be involved in such work, 
such as the replacement of the bridge shown, the providing of the necessary 
rights, easements, and interests in land that may be required, and the altera- 
tion and reconstruction of adjacent city streets and utility lines. 

‘The need for immediate work in that area is probably best demonstrated by 
telling you that in the flood of last November a considerable length of the concrete 
wall protecting the property of the Northern Berkshire Gas Co., was under- 
mined and collapsed. The resulting conditions were so serious that the Corps 
of Engineers stepped in on any emergency basis and hired a contractor to driye 
steel sheeting in front of the wall for a distance of about 600 feet as a necessary 
temporary protective structure, in the hopes that it would provide some measure 
of protection until the permanent channel improvement at this locality could 
be installed. 

In my opinion, the presence of the main station of the Northern Berkshire 

ras Co. and the Sprague Electric Co. plants in this area meet the requirement that 
such work must have a direct relationship to the defense effort, and I respect- 
fully urge this committee to recommend that additional funds be provided for a 
continuation of this work. 


Mr. Bowes. Now, I have tied this statement in with some photo- 
graphs, if we could go along on that. 

At the bottom of the photographs, you can see where the dredging 
work has already been done under existing contracts. With the 
money that is still available, the additional work that is to be done 
this summer carries from station 129 plus 60 up to 132 plus 50, and 
they are going to put in a concrete flume between stations 132 plus 
50 and 136 plus zero. 

As you will note from the photographs, there is a heavy concentra- 
tion of manufacturing and industrial plants in this area. You have 
the Sprague Electric Co., the Brown Street plant. 

Mr. Hesevron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bowers. Then you have the Northern Berkshire Gas Co., and 
their main station is located right there in that area. 

I have a statement from the Northern Berkshire Gas Co. which I 
would like to submit to the committee, showing the number of users 
of both gas and electricity that would be affected by a flooding of 
that main station. 

Mr. Razavr. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Marcu 19, 1951. 
To: Hon. James A. Bowes, mayor of the city of North Adams, Mass. 
From: R. E. Pierce, manager, Northern Berkshire Gas Co., North Adams, Mass. 
Customers who would be affected by the flooding of river banks and of facilities 
of the Northern Berkshire Gas Co. along the Hoosac River near River Street, 
North Adams: 
ELECTRIC 


Larger industrial customers served from Brown Street: 
Sprague Electric Co; demand, 6,000 kilowatts 

Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates (Greylock division), 1,700 kilowatts 
Cornish Wire Co., Williamstown ; demand, 1,025 kilowatts 
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Hoosac Cotton Co.; demand, 1,025 kilowatts 

Windsor Print Works; demand, 1,000 kilowatts 
Other industrial customers served from Brown Street: Electric, 24 
Commercial customers served from Brown Street: Electric, 1,826 
Residential customers served from Brown Street: Electric, 8,265 


GAS 


Gas customers served from Brown Street: Industrial 15; commercial, 502; 

residential, 9,500 

R. E. Preece. 

Mr. Bowes. You can readily see, if the work does stop at station 136 
plus zero, it will provide little if any protection for these plants. _ 

The Sprague Electric Co. is the largest local employer and is doing 
a large amount of defense work. I believe it is apparent that we 
will not realize substantial benefits until the work has been carried 
further upstream. 

With that thought in mind, I have shown on this photograph a 
bit of additional work from which we could derive substantial bene- 
fits. That would be to continue the concrete flume from station 136 
plus zero to 141 plus 35, a distance of about 500 feet on the main 
stream, and then to carry it for 900 feet to station 150 plus bero on 
the North Branch, and about 300 on the South Branch. 

As you see, the river comes together there, the two branches, the 
North Branch and the South Branch. I regret that the aerial photo- 
graph does not show the South Branch in more detail. Because of 
the position of the buildings there, we could not catch it, but I have 
put a dotted line running out there south, and carrying up through, 
to try to show a course through the Sprague Electric Co. building. 
Over the top of the roof of the Sprague Electric Co. I have put the 
words “Hoosac River, South Branch.” The South Branch runs just 
on the other side of those roofs. 

I understand this additional work that I have outlined could be 
done if $900,000 of additional funds were provided. 

I also understand that this would be a reasonable amount to carry 
the work forward. If it were done, it would provide a considerable 
degree of protection to the plant of the Sprague Electric Co., because 
the more rapid run-off of the water as it entered the concrete flume 
would result in a lower level of water for some considerable distance 
along the unpaved portions of the river adjacent to the flume. 

Mr. McGratru. Would not this be a protection for Hoosac Falls? 

Mr. Bowes. It is on the same river. 

Mr. McGrarn. I know the city. 

Mr. Bowes. They have a project up there. 

I also have a statement from Mr. James E. Wall, chairman of the 
Northern Berkshire Industrial Flood-Control Committee, and in that 
he outlines the difficulties that manufacturers in that area are going 
through in trying to keep in business when they are being continually 
subjected to floods. 

Mr. Ragavt. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


NorktH ADAMS, Mass. 
April 26, 1951. 


Hon. JAMES A. Bowes, 
Mayor of North Adams, North Adams, Mass. 


Dear Mayor Bowes: Our organization would like to be placed on record as 
strongly in favor of the continuation of the Federal flood-control project in our 
area. Unless we can get the benefit of this project, it will become necessary for 
some of us to close our plants, as we can no longer withstand the losses which 
we have sustained in the three floods which we have experienced. 

The risk of trying to do business under these unfavorable conditions is so 
great that North Adams can easily become a ghost town industrially. We there- 
fore urge that you ask Congressman Heselton and Senators Lodge and Salton- 
stall to do everything in their power to secure the Federal aid to which we are 
entitled. 

I remain 

Yours truly, 
JAMES E. WALL, 
Chairman, Northern Berkshire Industrial Flood-Control Committee. 

We have had four floods so far at this point that caused consider- 
able damage. Last November we missed by a hair having another 
serious flood. I was up all night watching the river. Fortunately, 
the rain stopped in time so that it did not go over the banks, but it 
did carry out a section of about 600 feet of the cement retaining wall 
along the property of the Northern Berkshire Gas Co. It undermined 
it and crumbled it right into the river. The Army engineers, under 
the emergency funds they have, hired a contractor—they considered 
it so important to protect the facility, and put him in there to drive 
steel sheaving for about 600 feet on the face of the wall. It is not a 
permanent job but they have in mind that will hold temporarily until 
the permanent flume could be carried up to that point. 

As far as the local costs are proc nani the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and the city of North Adams stand ready and willing to 
assume those local costs. That would include the replacement of a 
bridge shown in the photograph, the reconstruction and relaying of 
utility lines, and the repairing of street grades in the vicinity. 

Mr. RAnavr. Has this project been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Bowers. That is the rub, it has not. 

The Budget eliminated it, and the Army engineers recommended it. 

I believe the reason for that is that we could not supply them with 
the necessary information concerning the work of the Sprague Elec- 
tric Co. They are not willing to disclose the nature of the work they 
are doing. All they will tell me they are doing is a large amount of 
defense work, but they are in the radio and electronic field. I tried 
inyself to get a detailed statement from them that I could present to 
the committee which would show the type of work they were doing, 
but I could not do it. They could not get it at the Bureau of the 
Budget either, and I believe that is one reason why they eliminated 
that in their recommendations. 

Mr. Kerr. What is a stilling basin? 
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Mr. Bowes. You might call it a deep trough. You have your flume 
coming along, and the stilling basin will drop down 20 or 25 feet below 
the level of your flume. 

The water hits in there and sets up a turbulence which slows the 
water and runs out into the river and will not gouge down. If it 
came directly out of the flume it would gouge everything in front 
of it. This filling will set up a turbulence that will still the water and 
it will go off into the river. 

In closing, I do have five sets of photographs showing the flood 
scenes in this area where the proposed work is to be done. 

In previous years I have also filed complete sets of photographs, 
but these are only a few from that complete set. They run from No. 
6 to No. 16. 

The first photograph shows the streets to the left of the stilling 
basin where you see it in your main photograph. Then you see the 
street on your left. That first photograph shows what happened 
there when the water ran down through. 

The second photograph, No. 7, is also in that same area. 

The third photograph, No. 8, shows how an automobile got buried 
in one of our floods. 

Photograph No. 9, the same street, shows the water going down. 
Those are different floods. 

Photograph No. 10 is the same. 

Photograph No. 11 shows the Brown street plant of the Sprague 
Electric Co. The picture is taken from River Street looking across 
to the plant, and you can see the water level right up to the first floor 
of the building. 

The next photograph, No. 12, shows the Brown Street Bridge, which 
is shown in the big photograph. That wreckage against there was a 
bridge carried down from another crossing farther up the stream. It 
jams right up against there and floods the whole neighborhood. That 

ridge would have to come out, and that is part of the local cost 
that the city will bear. 

Photograph No. 13 also shows the Brown Street Bridge and the 
tremendous force of water that goes down through that channel. 

The netx photograph, No. 14, shows the main plant of the Sprague 
Electric Co. You can also tie that in with your large photograph, 
and it shows the water again right up to the first floor level of the 
building, and flooding over the banks and through the streets. Dur- 
ing one of the floods it took out the whole side wall of that plant for 
a distance of about a hundred yards, just pulled it right out. They 
had to rebuild it entirely. 

The next photograph, No. 15, shows where the bridge was washed 
away, which you previously saw alongside the Brown Street Bridge. 
There was a bridge there which was carried away. On the right you 
see the Sprague Electric Co. 

In the last photograph, No. 16, there is shown the replacement of 
the bridge which was completely washed away, and also along the 
river the main plant of the Sprague Electric Co. 

The light window frames that you see in the center, that is the sec- 
tion of the wall previously knocked out by one of the floods. 

If there is any way possible, we would like to have the committee 
obtain information from the Sprague Electric Co. through sources 
available to you, and I believe upon that basis you would find that 
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we meet all of the criteria established for the continuance of this work 
on a defense basis. 

Mr. Heseuron. May we leave this larger photograph with you! 
Perhaps it would be a little more helpful. We thought that it would 
be useful. 

Mr. Dirx. I have been here on previous occasions. Although the 
faces have changed, I recognize the chairman. 

We lie just 5 miles south of North Adams. We, too, depend for 
our very existence upon the manufacturers of the community. We 
have no farming. We have five key industries that employ from 4,000 
to 4,500. I will ask you to first look at photograph No. 1. The num- 
bers are at the top in the center. It shows you the general course of 
the river. 

Up in the right-hand corner, though the photograph does not show 
it, the BFS is our largest cotton mill, employing over 2,000 people. 

As you look through these photographs, bear in mind that all these 
industries are right on the river. Fortunately for us, according to 
Mr. Heselton, the Bureau of the Budget has left an appropriation in 
for us to complete a certain segment or unit. 

Mr. Razavr. How much? 

Mr. Ditx. I thought it was another $225,000 to complete that par- 
ticular unit. We will get to that when we get to photographs 3 and 
4, when I will concentrate on that particular work being done. 

You will notice almost in the center of the picture the Dewey Almy 
Co. All these industries are of national scope. They are not simply 
industries to provide production locally. The Dewey Almy concern 
is an international organization, highly chemical, specializing in 
chemical products of every nature, and doing defense work all the 
time, increasingly so now. They are right on the river. 

Now, let us go to photograph No. 2, where you are more or less in 
the center of the town. There you can see at the center the paper 
company. They have been flooded on numerous occasions. They are 
just left of the Dewey Almy concern. 

The street indicated as Center Street, right in the dead center, show- 
ing the paper company, and Park Street, have been a roaring stream 
on at least one of our floods. Last summer, since this work started in 
the river, we were threatened with another flood. All the town offi- 
cials were up practically all the night. The post office is right in the 
center. That has been inundated along with the paper mill, and you 
will see there, of course, the course of the river following down. 

Down in the left-hand corner, at the bottom, is Pleasant Street. 
which has been a veritable river. The people had to be taken out of 
there in boats. 

Going to photograph No. 3, you get into perhaps the worst part of 
this work, which we have not reached, the center part of the lower 
picture, where you see the Arnold Lumber Co., Dean Street and Spring 
Street. There we have had a great deal of trouble. We do not expect 
this job will hit Spring Street even with this new appropriation. 
However, you can see where this river is interspersed with the bridges. 

Incidentally, on that score, the State of Massachusetts has made 
available to Adams and North Adams the sum-of $5,000,000 for the 
reconstruction of utility facilities and bridges and land damages. 
That money is presently available and is being used. The only trouble 
is, if we do not keep getting some contribution from the Congress 
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of the United States, that money of course will lie there. It is aux- 
iliary money, $5,000,000 for the town of Adams and the city of North 
Adams, which is used as an aid in the replacement of bridges and 
land damages in connection with these floods. 

Mr. Razautr. Do these projects have to be tied together? The 
reason I ask that is that you say at North Adams there is no budget 
and that you have a budget for Adams; is that right ? 

Mr. Drux. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavut. Then you have local contributions of how much at 
each place ? 

Mr. Ditx. The contributions are not identified or segregated. The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts has appropriated a fund of $5,000,000 
to take care of Adams and North Adams both. That is what the 
mayor meant when he said “local interests.” It is the unit appropria- 
tion. 

1 ask you to skip No. 4 and go to photograph No. 5. That will show 
you where the work is done. You will notice where the tank is shown 
for the gas company, almost in the center. If you will concentrate on 
that picture, it will show you how little you can do with the original 
appropriation. Just above, on the river just beyond the gas company 
tank, you will see an oblong building. That is where the work is going 
on. You will see a bridge this side of the gas company. tank. From 
that point to the confluence river coming from the left and to the 
point just beyond the oblong building where the sheeting is shown 
is the location of the work being done by the engineers with the first 
appropriation. Of course we have spilling basins going in there 
that have been so expertly described by Mr. Bowes. For the same 
reason, a basin was put in there because of the confluence of the two 
rivers, the desired effect being to give the water an opportunity to 
churn and thus take away the force. 

Incidentally, of course, our main railroad runs right along that 
river just east. I think you will probably see it there on close inspee- 
tion of your photograph. 

The work is now going on there, and if we could get to the bridge 
on south where you see the Berkshire Fine Spinning Co., there is a 
break in the river line there, and that bridge would be moved to the 
left to take out one of the bad curves in there and help us save that 
most important industry. Each of these industries, gentlemen, has 
spent hundreds of dollars protecting their existence, in the aggregate. 
Every flood that we have not only costs the State of Massachusetts but 
each municipality a lot of money. It affects and interrupts definitely 
our economic existence. 

The last picture will show you the Arnold Print Works, which is 
one of the outstanding cloth printing works, and they are doing some 
war work. It is one of the outstanding concerns of its kind in the 
country. 

The river where you see it says “Lime Street,” at the very best, from 
there to the North Adams line, there is no work to be done contem- 
plated by the engineers. Everything is to the south or to the top of 
the picture from Lime Street, and you will notice at the top of picture 
No. 6 where the town lies, the river being almost at the top, and show- 
ing the railroad, routes No. 2 and No. 8 in the right-hand corner, 
being the Pittsfield and North Adams main highway. 
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Gentlemen, I merely say that this is an improvement, as I say, cov- 
ering a bridge, and this is a case where we are not asking the Govern- 
ment to carry the entire cost, but we are asking this allocation, be- 
cause the local interests have spent 12 if not 15 times this amount. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. : 
Mr. Hesevron. We appreciate this opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Razavur. Thank you for coming. 
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Mr. Kerr. We are delighted to have with us this morning our col- 
league, Mrs. Bolton, from Ohio. It is always a pleasure to have you, 
Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Boutron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to ap- 
pear before you. We are very much aware of the pressure under 
which you are working and we shall try to be very brief. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: it has been my 
privilege to appear before this committee as you well know, on 
several other occasions to present the need for Federal funds for the 
| improvement of the Cleveland Harbor. At no time have I come when 
the matter was so urgent as now. 

The administration is asking that the country gear itself to a readi- 
ness to meet whatever contingency may arise. That the lower Cuya- 
hoga River with the Cleveland Harbor itself as the channel for raw 
. materials to feed the tremendous steel mills on the Cuyahoga River as 
well as in Youngstown, Pittsburgh, and others, is an imperative part 
| of a national defense program, is well known to this committee. 

Were I not deeply.convinced that the removal and relocation of 
certain bridges and the deepening of certain channels is of vital im- 
portance to the whole preparedness program, I would not be here 
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before you. Indeed, I must say to you very frankly that I am so 
deeply troubled by the staggering amount of our national debt and 
the need for economy in Government, that I could not bring this mat- 
ter to you were I not certain that the urgent interest of our industrial 
output and so of our national security, will be served by these much 
needed improvements in the port of Cleveland, 

Tremendous plant expansion is taking place in Cleveland. In 
1949 and 1950 there have been 316 new industrial plants added in that 
defense area—both large and small, 139 of these in the past year. 
The new Ford plant is already stockpiling material for its new 
foundry, the largest in the world. Republic Steel and Jones & 
Laughlin are spending between $100,000,000 and $150,000,000 on 
plant expansion to make more defense steel. American Steel & Wire 
is operating to the full capacity of its present facilities. To meet the 
demands for the additional raw materials required by these new de- 
fense installations within less than 2 years at least 300 more boat- 
loads will have to be handled by the Cleveland Harbor—and plans 
for the already necessary river work should be getting underway. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that it is my hope that this committee 
will ask the Army engineers what the next step in the program will 
have to be, that the wheels may be set in motion. Just the mechanical 
blueprints take a lot of doing, gentlemen. 

The city of Cleveland has already made many improvements, build- 
ing highway bridges, widening bends, facilitating easements. The 
railroads are ready to do their share as soon as Government appro- 
priations are made. I cannot emphasize too strongly that this is a 
joint enterprise in which the railroads can do no more until the Gov- 
ernment is ready to do its part. 

This committee and then the Congress with the administration must 
decide whether or not so vital a port as Cleveland is to be increasingly 
handicapped as larger and larger ore boats replace the obsolescing 
1930 vessels which are the only ones that can get up the river without 
danger. The new boats are an actual hazard as they swing around 
the difficult curves and under the low bridges. They are a danger not 
only to themselves but to parked and moving automobiles, so great 
is their overhang. 

This committee knows the strong stand that has been taken by both 
our Ohio Senators in the matter of national economy and their equally 
strong determination to meet every requirement of the defense pro- 
gram. I discussed the Cleveland Harbor briefly with each of them 
only yesterday and found them exceedingly alert to the need and 
ready to urge that necessary action be taken. 

It is dangerous for us to risk hamstringing the production of steel 
in such an urgently essential defense zone as Cleveland when we have 
the pppertunsiy vastly to increase it and so strengthen the whole na- 
tional industrial defense machine. 

It is my privilege, Mr. Chairman, to bring to you these distinguished 
gentlemen who represent the city of Cleveland—the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Cleveland Port and Harbor Commission, and 
the American Steel & Wire Co., Republic Steel, Jones & Laughlin, the 
shore captain’s committee of the Lake Carriers Association, and the 
Erie Dock Co.—Admiral Lyndon Spencer of the Lake Carriers Asso- 
ciation is unable to be here, but has sent a statement which I ask your 
consent to have incorporated in the hearings. 
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In view of the shortness of the time, these gentlemen are ready to 
present verbal testimony very briefly, leaving their longer and more 
formal material for insertion in the record. This will perhaps leave 
a few minutes for such questions as the committee may wish to ask. 

May I therefore introduce Mr. Oliver Reynolds, vice president of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, who will present the other 
Cleveland businessmen. 

Mr. Reynoups. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
a pleasure to appear before your committee in reference to the appro- 
priation under consideration for the Cleveland Harbor. The budget 
recommended that $1,000,000 be appropriated for the Cleveland Har- 
bor, and we are asking the committee to recommend an appropriation 
of $5,000,000. This money is very desirable at this particular time 
because of the fact that we are able to move up the Cuyahoga River 
only such boats as were built in 1917 or before, boats that are 540 feet 
long, while they are now building much larger boats that run up to 
690 feet. 

For several years the Federal Government has been making appro- 
priations to carry out its part of the Cleveland Harbor improvement 
program as described in House Document 84, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, second session, and House Document 629, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, second session. This project is financed jointly by the city of 
Cleveland, property owners along the Cuyahoga River, railroad com- 
panies with bridges crossing the Cuyahoga River, and the Federal 
Government. The project is about half finished, but the work still 
to be completed is of the utmost importance because when finished it 
will permit bulk carriers of much larger capacity to bring their cargoes 
of necessary raw materials to docks located on the Cuyahoga River 
at Cleveland. 

The Federal Government is urging steel companies to increase ca- 
pacity wherever possible, and this is being done at Cleveland in an 
extensive way. The Republic Steel Corp. and the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. are greatly expanding their steel-making facilities on the 
banks of the Cuyahoga River, and the American Steel & Wire Co. is 
operating at capacity. Representatives from these companies will 
tell you about their operations. Others present from Cleveland will 
explain the urgent need for the river and harbor improvements that 
I will describe. These gentlemen represent the city, the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association, and the ore-dock operators. Starting with 1952, 
300 additional cargoes of raw materials will have to move up the river 
each year to unloading docks in order to operate the additional facil- 
ities now being constructed on the banks of the Cuyahoga River. 

I am not going to burden the committee by reading the statistics 
of iron ore and limestone shipments received at Cleveland, but I am 
filing this statement with the committee. It was prepared from Gov- 
ernment records and shows the amount of iron ore and limestone 
moving to Cleveland over a period of 6 years and the prospective 
shipments to this port in 1953. The statistics show that the iron ore 
shipments to the port of Cleveland for 1942 as compared with those 
anticipated for 1953 will increase over 2,000,000 net tons. Limestone 
shipments over the same period will show an increase of over 
1,000,000 net tons. 

_ The Cuyahoga River on whose banks the great steel plants of this 
city are located is a narrow stream but wide enough to permit the 
operation of a tremendous number of vessels carrying raw materials 
to river docks providing that the hindrances to navigation are removed. 
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There now are under construction with the aid of Federal funds a 
new Wheeling & Lake Erie bridge No. 25 and New York Central bridge 
No. 8. These new bridges will be in operation during the 1952 navi- 
gation season and will aid in reducing the turn-around time of bulk 
carriers calling at Cleveland’s inner harbor docks. cat 

We are here today asking your consideration of an appropriation 
of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1952 to cover the following improve- 
ments: : ; " 

Replacement of New York Central Railroad bridge No. 9. 

Replacement of New York Central and Pennsylvania Railroad 

bridge No. 1. ; ‘ 

Bridge No. 9 is on a sharp turn, and vessels have great difficulty in 
moving around this point because the pier of this bridge extends so 
far out into the stream. Bridge No. 1 which was built 61 years ago 
and constructed in such a manner that it only permits one-half of 
the bridge to be opened for navigation is to be replaced with a new 
bridge which will permit a clear channel the entire width of the river. 

The projects that we are so deeply interested in securing Federal 
funds for at this time in addition to the replacement of bridges Nos. 
9 and 1 are: 

Preparation of plans for replacement of New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad bridge No. 15 and B. & O. Railroad bridge 
No. 3. 

Widen channel at bridge No. 25. 

Dredge cut No. 4 and cut No. 10. 

Deepen the Old River branch of the Cuyahoga River up to the 
Erie ore dock from 21 feet to 23 feet. (This ore terminal is used 
largely in the transfer of materials from lake vessels to railroad 
cars to be moved to interior steel plants, and great difficulty is 
now encountered in moving larger vessels to this dock because of 
the lack of channel depth. ) 

Extend the channel of the Cuyahoga River to the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railroad bridge No. 26 at the head of navigation. 
(This extension is necessary to accommodate the new facilities 
for handling raw materials being built at this point.) 

Never before has there been a time when the port of Cleveland has 
been so handicapped in connection with the movement of raw materials 
to the steel companies’ docks. This situation has been brought about 
partly because of the greater raw material requirements of steel plants 
during the national emergency and partly because of the decrease in 
the number of smaller-type bulk carriers that can navigate the Cuya- 
hoga River. When new, larger bulk carriers were built during the 
Second World War, they replaced the smaller vessels which were taken 
out of service and scrapped. All of these small vessels, some 50 in 
number, were able to bring raw materials to the inner harbor at Cleve- 
land whereas the new boats built at that time were too large to operate 
through the remaining old bridges that we are urging be replaced. 

We hope that this committee will authorize an appropriation for 
1952 of $5,000,000 for inner harbor improvements at the port of Cleve- 
Jand so that larger ore and limestone stockpiles might be built up 
for Cuyahoga River steel furnaces and thus enable Cleveland steel 
companies to aid further in meeting America’s home and defense 
needs for steel. 

I would like at this time to introduce to the committee Mr. Harry 
N. Hobart, executive assistant to the mayor, and representing the 
mayor of Cleveland. 
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Mr. Razaut. We will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Hobart. 
Mr. Hoparr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It was impossible for 
Mr. Burke, the mayor of Cleveland to be present and he designated me 
to come here and represent him. i 

The city of Cleveland is intensely interested in this development in 
Cleveland. Asa city they have spent between $12 and $13 million up 
to the present time. 

The improvement of the Cuyahoga River as set forth by the Con- 
gress is, as we see it, a joint project of the Federal Government, the 
city of Cleveland and the railroads. 

The railroads have carried out their portion of this project up to 
the present time and stand ready to complete the balance within a 
3-year period. 

The city of Cleveland is eomphying fully with its share of this pro- 
gram. Up to the present time we have spent in excess of 12 million 
dollars as our portion of the improvements on the river program. 
Included in the above are the removal of five old highway bridges and 
one railroad bridge. Three of the highway bridges have been replaced 
with new. The other two highway bridges and the railroad bridge 
have not been replaced, thus giving us three less bridges to be nego- 
tiated by the vessels with the attending saving in time. 

Land purchases have been made and steel bulkheads installed in the 
way of all cuts except at Irishtown Bend. Negotiations are now well 
under way for land acquisition at this point and are expected to be 
concluded shortly. We hope to have the bulkheading contract ready 
for bidding before the year is over. The cost of this improvement 
(estimated at somewhat under a million dollars) will be met from a 
bond issue voted by the people sometime ago. This contract will 
practically conclude all the work required of the city for the improve- 
ment of the main river. The work so far completed has cut the 
transiting time of vessels in the river some 40 percent. 

In addition to improvements by the city, private industry has 
installed several thousand feet of steel bulkheading and made many 
other dock improvements ail in order to expedite the movement of 
iron ore and stone. 

The Great Lakes Towing Co., who do all the towing on the river, 
are now in process of repowering their tugs increasing such power 
about 50 percent, in order to further reduce the turn-around time of 
vessels using the upper river. 

The railroad bridges are now the last obstructions to the safe and 
much more rapid movement of the larger vessels now so urgently 
needed in the delivering of iron ore and stone to plants located on the 
main river. This is now more than ever necessary because of the very 
great expansion (much of which will be completed in 1952) of the steel 
industry located in the upper reaches of the river. It is estimated the 
improvements now under way or contemplated will cost considerably 
in excess of 100 million dollars. . 

Without the removal of the restricting railroad bridges and piers 
and their replacement with new, it is difficult to see how enough raw 
materials can be delivered up the river to supply the needs of the steel 
industry. More details of this expansion and the particular needs 
of the industry will be supplied by other witnesses to follow. 

On behalf of Mayor Thomas A. Burke (who regrets he was unable 
to be present at this hearing) and the entire citizenry of our metro- 
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politan area, we respectfully ask that you give every consideration 
possible to the request for additional funds for further continuing the 
river improvement program as authorized by the Congress. 

Mr. Ranavr. These large boats and barges that carry a greater 
depth and require more swing area have caused the committee a lot of 
trouble and have cost the Government a lot of money, although I guess 
many of these things are necessary in developing the transportation 
needs for a big country like this. 

I notice you have about $237,000 this year? 

Mr. Hopart. Yes. 

Mr. Ranaut. And the tentative estimate approved by the Budget 
is $1,000,000? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavt. That shows that your Congresswoman, Mrs. Bolton, 
is not only interested but is effectual in looking after your interests. 

Mr. Reynotps. We had $2,000,000 appropriation, but it was cut. 

Mr. Ranaut. That came up because of the cry all over the Nation 
that we curtail. 

Mrs. Bouton. May I add, Mr. Chairman, that although naturally 
we are willing to accept any cut that must be made, we are hoping 
that the Congress and the administration will realize that too large a 
cut for a defense area is a dangerous thing at this time. 

Mr. Reynoxps. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce to the 
committee at this time Mr. H. R. Klepinger, chairman, Port and 
Harbor Commission of Cleveland, and he also represents here the 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

Mr. RaBavt. The committee will be glad to hear you, Mr. Klepinger. 

Mr. Kueprncer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Besides what the other 
speakers have said, we have located on the Cuyahoga River a new outfit, 
the Ford Motor Co., which is going to service the largest foundry in 
the world. They are spending around $150,000,000 on the foundry. 
That is located some little distance from the river, the sand will come 
into this dock along the river and consequently it is going to impose 
further burdens upon the traffic in the river. 

The improvement program for the Cuyahoga River and the port of 
Cleveland is described in House Document 84, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, second session and House Document 629, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, second session. This program included the widening of bends in 
the river, the construction of several thousand feet of steel bulkhead- 
ing, the replacement of highway and railroad bridges. Both the high- 
way and railroad bridges were considered hindrances to navigation. 
The program also included the enlargement of the turning basin in the 
inner harbor. 

The city of Cleveland has completed all of its work in connection 
with this program with the exception of widening one bend know as 
Irishtown Bend, and the citizens of Cleveland have approved a bond 
issue of $2,000,000 to cover this work. We expect to start widening 
the river at Irishtown Bend this year. Our greatest problem at this 
time is to find a way to move the larger ore boats up the river during 
this national emergency. NYC Bridge No. 9 and NYC-Penna Bridge 
No. 1 should be ah ac a without delay as both are hindrances to 
navigation. When bridge No. 1 which is located at the mouth of the 


river is replaced, there wil! be a betier entrance to the inner harbor at 
Cleveland and much time will be saved for vessels calling at docks on 
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the Old River branch and on the Cuyahoga River. Every vessel call- 
ing at the port of Cleveland must’ pass through this bridge, and its 
replacement is a matter of great importance. _ 

Bridge No. 9 is located on a narrow bend in the river and should 
be replaced immediately so that vessels might secure the full benefit 
from the replacement of bridge No. 8 which is now under construction 
and located on the same bend. 

Funds should also be provided to deepen the Old River channel to 
the Erie ore dock to 23 feet instead of 21 feet inasmuch as this is a 
public ore dock and should be available to the largest type boats that 
might call at the Port of Cleveland. - ; 

There are several other railroad bridges that are to be replaced be- 
fore the entire program is completed; however, the two mentioned 
above are the ones most needed at this time and we hope that the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives will au- 
thorize an appropriation of sufficient size so that construction might 
be started on bridge Nos. 9 and 1 and the Old River channel deepened 
to 23 feet in the fiscal year 1952. 

As a special representative appearing for American Steel & Wire 
Co. a subsidiary of United States Steel Corp., beg to advise that last 
year we used 1,065,412 net tons of ore and 191,995 tons of limestone, of 
these amounts, 155 boats of this cargo were handled across our docks. 

An additional tonnage of pig iron was shipped out amounting to 
26,740 net tons. Tonnage of incoming billets amounted to 22,793 net 
tons. 

It is my understanding that larger boats with greatly increased 
tonnage will be used when hinderance to navigation is removed. 

Other witnesses will tell you about the enlargement of the steel- 
making facilities at the Republic Steel Corp. and the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. docks at Cleveland which will require a tremendous 
increase in the amount of ore and limestone moving to their plants. 
Then there is the new tonnage of raw material due to the Ford Motor 
Co.’s new dock on the Cuyahoga River. All of the foundry sand to 
be used at its new Cleveland plant now under construction, the largest 
foundry in the world, must move over the Cuyahoga River. Oil com- 
panies at Cleveland have also added to their storage facilities along 
the Cuyahoga River and will have additional cargoes of petroleum 
products moving up the Cuyahoga River. 

Raw materials for defense industries have an A-1 priority from a 
necessity standpoint, and if they are to move to docks along the Cuya- 
hoga River without undue interruption, it will be necessary to have 
the railroad bridges, which are hindrances to navigation, replaced 
without delay. 

We hope that Cleveland’s request for an appropriation of 5 million 
to pay the Government’s share of harbor improvement work in 1952 
will receive the approval of this committee. 

Mr. Reynotps. Next, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Mr. 
Leonard Larson, chief engineer, Cleveland district of the Republic 
Steel Corp. 

Mr. Rasavt. The committee will be glad to hear you, Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am chief engineer of Republic Steel Corp.’s Cleveland district. 
Under my direct supervision is the engineering work for a large steel 
plant 514 miles up the Cuyahoga River and a large strip mill with 
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related activities also on the Cuyahoga River but presently beyond 
the head of navigation. 

At the present time, we are engaged in an expansion program which 
will add to the basic steel-producing capacity of the steel plant and to 
the ability of the rolling mills to finish this steel in the form of sheet 
and strip. This program is the largest single expansion of steel 
making ever undertaken in the Cleveland district. It will require an 
expenditure in excess of $75,000,000 and will add a substantial tonnage 
of steel to the Nation’s productive capacity. It will provide employ- 
ment for at least 800 more men and an additional estimated payroll 
of $3,500,000 per year. Present employment at the steel plant and 
strip mill at the 7,300 level creates an annual payroll of $32,100,000. 

This expansion of our steel producing and finishing capacity in the 

Cleveland district is the third to be undertaken since the end of World 
War II. Thesum total of the three-step expansion of our facilities will 
add over 1,000,000 tons of steel ingots per year to the capacity of our 
rlant. 
' Total annual capacity after completion of the current expansion 
will be 2,609,000 net tons. This will make our Cleveland steel plant 
the largest in Ohio, a State second only to Pennsylvania in its steel 
productive capacity. I believe it will place this steel plant among 
the largest in the country, considerably larger, by the way, than either 
of the plants contemplated for the Delaware River. 

Included in our present expansion are the following principal fa- 
cilities: A byproduct coke plant consisting of 126 coke ovens, to- 
gether with facilities for coal chemical products; a 1,470-ton per day 
blast furnace complete with necessary steam-generating and blowing 
equipment; four new open hearth furnaces, each able to produce 275 
tons of steel per heat, together with buildings, cranes, ladles, etc. ; 
new soaking pits for reheating ingots to rolling temperatures; im- 
hhbor gre to the present 32-inch blooming mill to facilitate the rol- 

ing of slabs; a new 72-inch tandem cold reducing mill for the pro- 
duction of additional cold rolled sheets; and major changes and addi- 
tions to provide additional heating, annealing, pickling, and other 
processing relative to the production of light plate, sheet and strip. 

Of all steel items, the greatest demand in the postwar period has 
been for these so-called fiat-rolled forms, particularly cold rolled 
sheets, a major product of our Cleveland operations. The products 
from our Cleveland mills are used extensively in the manufacture 
of automobile bodies, refrigerators, stoves, containers, and countless 
other consumer products. They are in equal demand for military 
purposes. Some of their most common defense uses are in shipbuild- 
ing and railroad car construction, ammunition cases and boxes, mili- 
tary vehicles, gasoline, and other containers and building materials 
for army and navy camps and bases. We have now, or recently have 
had, defense orders for steel for all these and numerous other direct 
defense uses. 

Our Cleveland plant developed from an original steel works consist- 
ing of eight small basic open hearth furnaces with an annual capacity 
of 500,000 tons of ingots, or about 20 percent of the capacity which we 
will have in Cleveland upon completion of the current program. 

. Ue raw materials requirements naturally have kept pace with ex- 
pansion of this plant. At the present time to supply Republic’s Cleve- 
land facilities requires 2.600.000 tons of iron ore per year, the equiva- 
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lent of 260 shiploads in an average size lake ore carrier. The addi- 
tional ore requirements, due to construction of the new facilities, will 
amount to about 1 million additional tons of ore. Thus, to supply the 
total ore requirements of the plant when the expansion is completed 
will require more than 340 cargoes, the equivalent of about 10 average 
size lake ore carriers devoting the entire season to this purpose. In- 
cidentally, Republic is only one of three companies shipping iron ore 
into the Cuyahoga River for consumption in blast furnaces located 
along the river. 

In addition to the ore requirements, we can anticipate 89 cargoes of 
limestone and other commodities being received at our Cuyahoga 
River docks this year. When our present expansion is completed, a 
total of at least 625 cargoes of all commodities per year may be re- 
quired to keep our operations at peak capacity. 

Some pig iron and steel is shipped from this plant by vessel. It is 
not possible to determine in advance what this will be. Our greatest 
number of cargoes in-bound or out-bound occurred in 1940 when 884 
boatloads of*materials were received or loaded. I would like to men- 
tion also that a substantial tonnage of the ore and some of the other 
materials coming to our plant in Cleveland is later shipped to Can- 
ton, Massillon, Warren, and Youngstown, Ohio, where Republic Steel 
Corp. also operates large steel plants. 

Manufacturing in a great area of central Ohio relies to a consider- 
able degree on the output from the plants of Republic Steel Corp. 
and other companies with production facilities on the Cuyahoga River. 
Any improvements to the river will benefit the entire area. 

Mr. Reynoups. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time to introduce 
Mr. Theodore L. Funk, resident engineer, Otis Works, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. 

Mr. Rarnavr. The committee will be glad to hear you, Mr. Funk. 

Mr. Funk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As Mr. Reynolds has stated, 
I am the resident engineer of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., which is the fourth largest steel 
producer in the United States, acquired the Otis Works from the 
Otis Steel Co. in 1942. At the time this company was acquired, 
they operated two plants in the Cleveland district, one the Lakeside 
plant, close to downtown Cleveland, located on the north side of 
Lakeside Avenue from East Twenty-sixth to East Thirty-third Street, 
and the Riverside plant, located on the Cuyahoga River 5.25 miles 
from its discharge into Lake Erie. 

The Lakeside plant was abandoned in 1945 in order to consolidate 
and coordinate the operations at the Riverside plant. Since.that time, 
there have been many major improvements made to the Riverside 
plant to improve its product from a quality and economic standpoint 
and to increase the capacity in various commodities, particularly in the 
flat-rolled product field. A few of the changes that have been made in 
the past consist of : 

1. One open hearth furnace; 
2. Enlarged one blast furnace; ; 
3. Replacing 900 feet of our river dock and installation of an un- 
loading type ore bridge. 
The enlarged blast furnace has increased our ore requirements 
by 120,000 gross tons equivalent to 12 boats, limestone by 5u,v00 
82182—51—pt. 2-3 
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gross tons or 8 boats. This now represents a total of 158 boats 
unloaded at our dock. 

The replacement of half of our dock and new ore brige will 
reduce the time of unloading boats. 

In order to further increase the capacity of the plant in products 
which will be of assistance in the present emergency, we are now 
proceeding with the increasing of the capacity of the plant approxi- 
mately 360,000 tons of ingots per annum. ‘This will increase our cold- 
rolled sheet capacity by approximately 120,000 tons and our hot- 
rolled sheet capacity by approximately 142,000 tons per annum. To 
accomplish this, contracts have been placed for the building of a new 
blast furnace with a hearth of 25 feet 9 inches diameter which will 
have a capacity of approximately 1,300 tons of iron per day. The 
present No. 2 blast furnace which has a hearth of 17 feet 7 inches 
diameter, with a capacity of approximately 650 tons of iron per day, 
will be dismantled. Two 100,000 pounds per hour steam generating 
units will be installed with a 100,000 cubic feet per minute turbo blower 
for providing the wind for blowing the blast furnace, with other 
miscellaneaous facilities such as pump house, stockyard, cast house, 
and slag handling facilties. The present 9-furnace open hearth shop 
will be expanded to 11 furnaces, the 2 additional furnaces being of 
210-ton capacity, with larger capacity cranes, charging machine, 
additional ladles and other facilities neecssary for the handling of the 
increased capacity of ingots. One additional block of soaking pits 
consisting of four holes will be installed adjacent to the blooming mill 
with the modernization of the ingot stripping facilties and ingot 
handling facilties to the blooming mill, all of which will tend to in- 
crease the capacity of the 77 inch-wide strip mill which was com- 
pletely modernized during the last 2 years. 

To increase the capacity as indicated above, the additional raw ma- 
terials as follows, with the cargo carrying capacity as indicated, will 
be required : 

Ore requirements increased by 360,000 gross tons equivalent to 36 
boats, limestone increased by 115,000 gross tons or 26 boats. This 
represents an increase of 62 boats or a total of 220 boats to be unloaded 
at our dock. 

While the above indicates the corporation’s interest in the Cleveland 
district and in the contemplated improvements to the Cuyahoga River, 
we believe it desirable to allow the carriers, who are interested in seeing 
that the raw materials are delivered to the plant, to be a little bit more 
explicit in their remarks as to the need for the improvement. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. are very much interested in the improvement 
contemplated as the improvement will be a major factor in making it 
possible for the carriers to service our plant, and recommend favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Funk, the Cleveland Harbor is probably the greatest 
harbor on the Great Lakes ? : 7 

Mr. Funk. Yes. 

Mr. Reynotps. Mr. Chairman, I would like next to call on Mr. 
John D. Reddy, manager, the Erie Dock Co., Cleveland. 

Mr. Kerr. The committee will be glad to hear you, Mr. Reddy. 

Mr. Reppy. My name is John D. Reddy, manager, the Erie Dock 
Co., Cleveland. 
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The Erie Dock Co. has for 40 years operated a commercial iron-ore 
unloading dock located on the Old River in Cleveland, Ohio. During 
all these years we have adhered to a strict policy of improving and 
maintaining this ore dock in a manner best suited to serve the needs of 
the trade. This policy has resulted in substantial expenditures being 
made for dredging, changes in dock structure and the addition of 
modern ore unloading equipment. We feel that these expenditures 
represent a valuable contribution to the peacetime economy of the 
country. In time of war the value is immeasurable if it can be as- 
sumed that even the smallest of contributions have a bearing on this 
country’s maintaining its freedom. 

Unfortunately the above-mentioned improvements have not been 
fully taken advantage of because the other needed improvements that 
would make this ore unloading dock available to all sizes of vessels 
in the ore trade have not been forthcoming. This situation was most 
forcibly brought to attention during World War II and the years 
since then during which period the steel industry increased their 
capacity to meet the demand for steel. This in turn resulted in their 
iron ore requirements being increased. The vessel industry has met 
the requirements of moving more iron ore by constructing new and 
larger vessels. The city of Cleveland has provided their share of 
funds to aid in the harbor improvement program but the Federal 
funds have not been authorized with the result that due to navigational 
hazards and the lack of sufficient depth of water in the channel in the 
area between the mouth of the Cuyahoga River and the ore dock 
located on the Old River, which is a distance of approximately one- 
half mile, these new and larger vessels have not been able to reach 
our dock to be unloaded. Currently the vessel industry is planning the 
construction of even newer and larger vessels so that the problem 
will be increased when they are actually in operation in 1952. Ap- 
proval of the appropriation for $5,000,000 will permit improvements 
that will increase the availability of this dock and therefore directly 
aid in the present national defense program. 

As a further verification of the need for funds to dredge the Old 
River to a depth of 23 feet and to make other improvements, we wish 
to advise that during the year 1950 we unloaded 2,215,853 tons of iron 
ore from 198 vessels: This tonnage is principally delivered to steel 
mills located in the Youngstown and Pittsburgh districts. The aver- 
age cargo was 11,192 tons. The range in cargoes was from a minimum 
of 7,900 tons to a maximum 15,300 tons. The range in size of vessels 
was from a minmum length of 504 feet to a maximum length of 595 
feet. The range in beam was from a minimum of 50 feet to a maximum 
of 60 feet. The average draft was about 22 feet and ranged from 19 
feet 6 inches to 24 feet 6 inches. The vessels currently being con- 
structed and contemplated reach a maximum length of 690 feet and a 
beam of 71 feet 6 inches. They would have a draft, when loaded, of 
27 feet. It is apparent that the new vessels will not be able to safely 
navigate the short distance to this ore unloading dock. This is in spite 
of the fact that the Erie ore dock is capable of unloading them in a 
very satisfactory and efficient manner. 

Che United States Army Corps of Engineers fully appreciates the 
benefits that would accrue through making this dock available to all 
the vessels in the ore trade and have, in addition to the plans already 
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completed, approved additional suggestions which have been recom- 
mended by the city authorities and the vessel and dock interests. We 
appreciate very much their sympathetic understanding but unfortu- 
nately they cannot put the plans into effect without having the properly 
authorized Federal funds made available. Your favorable considera- 
tion of this request will be of tremendous benefit to the steel industry 
and therefore the safety of our country. 

Mr. Forpv. You stated that you operate a dock of your own at 
Cleveland ? 

Mr. Reppy. Yes: and in order to take care of our obligations we 
have dredged to 26 feet of water, and the Government dredged to 21, 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you dredged the difference between the 
21 and the 26? 

Mr. Reppy. Yes: in order to meet our obligations. 

Mr. Reynoups. Mr. Chairman, next, I would like to call on Capt. 
C. O. Rydholm, who is marine consultant for the Cleveland-Cliffs Tron 
Co. and is chairman of the captain’s committee. 

Mr. Kerr. The committee will be very glad to hear you, Mr. 
Rydholm. 

Mr. Rypuotm. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have been working 
on this project a very long time. Of course, the railroads are in the 
game. 

In order to accommodate the rapidly expanding steel-making facili- 
ties and other industries processing essential raw materials on the 
Cuyahoga River it is necessary to complete the approved projects as 
soon as possible. 

This consists of the replacements of bridges Nos. 9, 1, 3, 15, and 19; 
dredge the channel in the old river bed to 23 feet; complete cut No. 
10 which is a small cut back on the Standard Oil Co.’s property; and 
to complete dredging at the existing cuts, especially the incompleted 
cut-backs adjoining the bridges which are to be replaced. 

The right and left piers of the Big Four short span railroad bridge 
No. 9 with its unremoved portion of the cut-back of the bank juts into 
the channel 85 feet. The draw opening between these piers and its 
protective fenders is only 90 feet which makes this bridge very ob- 
structive to the 200-foot draw of the new Carter Road Highway 

Bridge. located 105 feet upstream from No. 9, as well as to vessels 
using it. A long ship must make a turn of more than 35° before she 
is fully clear of the bridge. The Big Four bend requires a turn of 
96°. 

Pictures show some of the obstructive features of the bridge. How- 
ever, the 21-foot contour of soundings shows the actual course or path 
made by the ship’s over the soft bottom of the channel when laden with 
cargo. Big Four bridge No. 9 is now the No. 1 obstructive bridge 
that must be replaced so that both the intermediate and the large type 
ships can trade up the river with reasonable dispatch and safety. 

The New York Central center pier-type bridge No. 1 jointly owned 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, is located 1,500 feet from the harbor 
entrance. It was built in the year 1890. It swings on the pier located 
midway between the 325-foot Government piers and channel. It has 
only one draw opening of 129 feet located on the east or right side. 

The left draw and channel has not been completed. Being exposed 
to the lake surge and currents in the river flowing through the narrow 
opening of the one draw caused many delays and accidents to ships 
over the years even though assisted by tugs. 
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When the 325-foot bridge is in an open position and swung parallel 
to and in midchannel, it limits the size of ship and interferes with the 
swing of 50° she must make to enter the old river bed channel, also the 
left turn of 45° in order to turn and proceed up the Cuyahoga River. 

Deep dredging cannot be done close to the bridge piers. The bridge 
is No-2 on the priority list to be replaced. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad rolling bascule bridge No. 3, mile 0.85, 
is badly placed on a 100° bend. When the cuts 3A and 3 were made, 
a 90-foot span and pier were left projecting into the stream on the 
left side until this short-spanned bridge can be replaced with a 225- 
foot bridge so as to eliminate the bridge bottleneck at this point, which 
is No. 3 in the order of priority. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad bridge No. 15 (Nickel 
Plate) is on a 112° turn for a distance of 1,500 feet. The right pier 
extends into the stream 60 feet and the left pier 40 feet. This right 
pier crowds a vessel to the left bank on the turn so that the current 
catches the port or left bow of the vessel holding her in the bight or 
outside of the bend. 

The Erie Railroad bridge No. 19 is on a 25° bend. It is a short- 
spanned bascule type having its pier and span extending out into the 
channel 100 feet from the right side of the river where the American 
Steel & Wire Co.’s ore-unloading docks are located on each side of the 
bridge. Oil and building-material docks are located on the left bank 
or across from the ore docks. All this causes a great deal of conges- 
tion in the locality which necessitates the widening of the channel by 
cutting back the left bank from the Erie Railroad bridge No. 19 down- 
stream to the bend so as to have a uniform width of 200 feet along 
the straight channel, cut No. 10. The easing back of the 23° bend on 
the right bank just below the Newburgh & South Shore Railroad bridge 
No. 21 is necessary in order to make the draws of bridges Nos. 21 and 
22 in safety. The proposed cut is on the property of the Standard 
Oil Co. where gasoline vessels take on or discharge cargo. It is also 
across from the St. Clair Refining Co.’s dock. 

We must use the larger and economical class of ships because a great 
many of the smaller freighters have been converted into self-unloaders, 
tankers, sand craft, and so forth. 

During the war period, our Government took over 50 bulk-freighters 
for ocean service. We are enclosing photostatic copies, aerial view, 
showing 29 obsolete ships which were moored in Erie Bay, Pa., 1944-45, 
before being taken to Hamilton, Ontario, for scrapping. 

There have not been any medium-class vessels built on the Great 
Lakes since 1917. The last standard type, 600-foot length over-all, 
60-foot beam and 32-foot molded depth, 12,000 gross tons average 
seasonal cargo capacity, since 1930. This particular type of ship is 
being lengthened 72 feet in order to carry 1,500 tons more cargo. This 
may be the trend. 

Ships built during the last 10 years and including those being built 
during the current building program will number more than 50 ships 
having length from 647 feet to 692 feet with beams up to 72 feet. 

They will be permitted loading drafts of 24 feet to 27 feet and will 
have cargo capacities of 18,000 to 22,000 gross tons of ore. 

The channel in the old river bed is maintained by the Government 
at 21 feet LWD. The Federal project provided for the improvement 
and maintenance of this channel to a depth of 23 feet. 
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Funds should be provided so that the “deepening” can be done. The 
loss in draft for ships using the chanel is at the rate 80 to 100 tons 
for each inch of draft. 

Important dredging should be done at the head of navigation, cuts 
Nos. 4 and 10, and widening of the channels where bridges are being 
removed. 

Plans should be made for the projects remaining to be done such as 
bridges Nos. 3 and 15, and so forth. This is an essential project. It 
is important to expand the usability of the Cuyahoga River so that 
the rapidly expanding industries can be properly served by the larger 
bulk-freighters which will be needed. 

A great deal of this work can be accomplished with the use of rela- 
tively small aniount of critical materials. 

Mr. Rapavr. Are you satisfied as a group that the steps that the 
engineers propose to take are in conformity with the desires of the 
local people like yourself and others interested in this project ? 

Mr. RypHoim. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavt. That is, each bridge is set up in the proper priority 
to the satisfaction of the people involved? 

Mr. RypHoim. Yes. We are asking vou for funds for bridge No. 9 
and bridge No. 1, and for the approved dredging project. 

Mr. Rapavt. This is all covered in your prepared statement, but 
the point I am making is that all of these improvements are taken 
up in the order of their priority, and you cover the ones that consti- 
tute the bottleneck first ? 

Mr. RypHoio. Yes. 

Mr. Reynotps. Mr. Chairman, I would like the privilege of filing a 
statement on behalf of the Lake Carriers’ Association by Mr. Lyndon 
Spencer, who had to go to Canada to attend a meeting and could not 
be with us today. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LYNDON SPENCER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT LAKE CARRIERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The problem facing the United States is to fit a big armament industry into 
eur national economy without excessively disrupting civilian life. The only 
solution to the problem is to increase metal supply sufficiently to meet both 
military and civilian demands. Steel producers with mills located along the 
Cuyahoga River in Cleveland, Olio, have started on a construction pregram 
of facilities that will enable them to increase their production by about 1,200,000 
ingot tons per year. To benefit fully from this expansion, navigation facilities 
in the Cuyahoga River must be improved. 

Two of the principal ingredients of steel are iron ore and limestone. Delivery 
of these basic materials to the steel mills on the Cuyahoga River has always 
been by water transportation, and it must continue by water because this is by 
far the cheapest method and because the railroads do not, and will not have 
the necessary equipment. 

In 1950, deliveries of ore and limestone to the mills along the Cuyahoga River 
amounted to 5,156,650 net tons. The Corps of Engineers estimate that in 1953 
a total of 8,260,000 net tons of these materials will be needed in this locality. 
This is an increase of 60 percent. 

All of this tonnage has to make use of the channel maintained in the Cuyahoga 
River. This is a winding, tortuous river, presenting serious hazards to naviga- 
tion. The city of Cleveland and the Federal Government have had a joint project 
for improvements to make this river available to the larger vessels that make 
up the present fleet of bulk-cargo carriers on the Great Lake. This program 
has been under way for some years, and the greatest improvement remaining 
to be made is the replacement of several railroad bridges that presently impose 
serious restrictions on traffic because of the narrow openings between the piers. 

The Congress has authorized the replacement of these bridges under the pro- 
visions of the Truman-Hobbs Act, and funds for two of the bridges have been 
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appropriated. The various railroads owning the bridges are prepared to con- 
tribute their part of the replacement cost, and the city of Cleveland is ready to 
meet its responsibilities for bulkheading and other improvements that now await 
completion of the bridges. 

Because of the restrictions imposed by the bridges, vessels longer than 540 feet 
cannot now be used in the Cuyahoga River. The number of vessels of this length 
in the Great Lakes fleet has been declining for many years; as a matter of fact, 
no bulk carrier as Small as this has been built on the Great Lakes since 1917. The 
trend to larger vessels is shown by the 15 vessels now under contract for con- 
struction, not one of which will be less than 626 feet in length and the largest 
of which will be 690 feet long. 

As the smaller vessels have worn out and been replaced by larger vessels, it 
has been increasingly difficult to deliver the number of cargoes needed along the 
Cuyahoga River. Delivery of the greatly increased number of cargoes that will 
be needed in the near future presently appears almost impossible unless the river 
channel is improved so that larger vessels may be used. It is therefore urged 
that your committee include in the appropriation bill for 1952 the sum of 5 
million dollars for Cleveland Harbor, Ohio, in order that restrictive bridges across 
the Cuyahoga River may be replaced as quickly as possible and shipping may 
meet the increased demands for iron ore and limestone brought about by the 
present defense requirements of the Nation. 


Mr. Reynoxps. I would like to add, in connection with this project, 
that we are very fortunate indeed in having uniform support. I do 
not know of any project in the United States of this kind where the 
navigation interests, the industrial interests, the city, the railroads 
and all are in agreement as far as the improvement of the Cleveland 
Harbor is concerned. The railroads have already indicated many 
times that they would be perfectly willing to put up their portion of 
the costs within a 3-year period. They feel that the project would 
benefit them as well as the Nation and Cleveland, and they are very 
anxious to see the improvement made. 

We certainly appreciate this opportunity you have given us of ap- 
pearing before you gentlemen today. 

Mr. McGraru. You are very fortunate in having a good Congress- 
woman who is constantly working for your interests. 

Mr. ReyNoups. We are very fortunate in having Mrs. Bolton repre- 
senting us, who has been a great help. 

Mrs. Bouron. I do want to add my thanks for the great courtes 
you have given us and for permitting us to run a little over time. We 
deeply appreciate it. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much. 





Turespay, May 1, 1951. 
BiapenssurG, Mp.— PLANNING 
WITNESSES 
HON. LANSDALE G. SASSCER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 


FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


GEORGE E. GILBERT, REPRESENTING MARYLAND-DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA SANITARY COMMISSION 


Mr. Rasavr. Mr. Sasscer, yom wish to talk about the flood-control 
project at Bladensburg, Md. ? 

Mr. Sasscer. Yes. I would like to address myself, briefly, gentle- 
men, to an item of $25,000 in the budget for planning and survey on 


_ a part of a larger project which embraces the dredging the stream, 


which goes on down to the Anacostia River. 
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I am quite sure you gentlemen tire of hearing the term “national 
defense” used in connection with so many projects. This particular 
part of the project, however, is tied pretty closely to national defense, 
because it is directed to the developing of plans for the raising of the 
roads as you approach eastern Maryland on the Bladensburg Road. 

I am sure that many of you gentlemen are aware of the fact that 
approximately three or four times a year that area is flooded. Flood 
waters come down the northeast branch, hit this area, and back up 
the tidewater. The worst part of it probably is the depth of the 
water in the streets. I have seen the roads covered as far as three- 
quarters of a mile, three or four times a year. 

United States Route No. 1, a main highway into Washington, is 
often covered by water as far as a half mile and at times is as deep 
as a man’s shoulder in some places. This occurs on an average of 
probably three or four times a year. It results in a traffic tie-up and 
resulting traffic hazards. 

The over-all project of which this is a part involves an investment 
of about $8,000,000, but the other items are not before the committee 
at this time. 

This particular item is directly related to studies and surveys in 
order to make up a project report. The phase of it connected with 
roads, we naturally think, is very important. It think it is of as 
much importance as a project could have, due to the fact that one 
of the main arteries into Washington traverses that area, accom- 
modating traffic moving from Maine to the South. 

The full project has been authorized. This particular item was 
included in the budget. 

We feel that it is directly related to national defense in that it takes 
care of traffic moving in and out of Washington, and we hope that 
the committee will approve the item as set forth in the President’s 
budget. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that I have with me Mr. George Gil- 
bert, of the sanitary commission, a Maryland agency. The over-all 
project has considerable support in the State legislature and in the 
sanitary commission and the county government of Prince Georges 
County. 

Mr. Rasavr. They are going to contribute toward it? 

Mr. Sasscer. Very definitely. 

Mr. Razavr. Is there any division of opinion about this project? 

Mr. Sasscer. You mean all of the different agencies? 

Mr. Ranavr. No; I mean the local people. 

Mr. Sasscer. The local people are affected about four times a year, 
and naturally they are for it. 

Mr. Razavur. They are for it? 

Mr. Sasscer. There may be some little objection on the part of a 
few people, but the sentiment is basically overwhelmingly for it, be- 
cause most of the people work in Washington and they get flooded in 
or flooded out. ‘ 

Mr. Ranaut. What does the construction consist of principally ? 

Mr. Sasscer. Primarily the relocation of a bridge and raising of 
roads. 

Mr. Girpert. We speak of this project as of raising roads and 
bridges. 

Mr. Rasavr. And relocations? 
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Mr. Gitpert. Road relocations. 
Mr. Kerr. The principal part of it is construction of a bridge? 
Mr. Gitpert. Yes. 

Mr. Sasscer. This part is only for a survey, of course. 

Mr. Rasaut. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 





Turspay, May 1, 1951. 
Lissy Reservorr, Montana 
WITNESS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Rasaur. We are very glad to have with us at this time our 
good colleague from Montana, Hon. Mike Mansfield. 

Mr. Mansrretp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am appearing here 
in behalf of the initial appropriation for the Libby Dam which was 
authorized in the Flood Control Act of last year. 

This dam will be an Army engineer project and is located in an 
undeveloped area in Lincoln County in northwest Montana. The 
reservoir site is fairly close to the Canadian line. Agreements have 
been reached with the Canadian Government. They are in favor of 
this particular project because in time it will undoubtedly extend over 
the border into Canada. It is a project which the Army engineers 
have indorsed wholeheartedly, and it will furnish when completed 
about 660,000 kilowatts of badly needed power in Montana and the 
Northwest. 

To the best of my knowledge there is no one in the State of Montana 
who is opposed to this project, and the people of Idaho, next door, 
are very much in favor of it as a whole, because it will help to alle- 
viate the flood damage the Kootenai River causes each year. 

I do not know just the exact amount the committee is considering 
for this year, but I do know that it is a great deal less than what it 
should be, and I hope the committee in its wisdom will see fit to grant 
the full amount as finally alowed by the budget so that this worth- 
while project can get underway. 

Mr. Kerr. Have the local people or groups undertaken to do any- 
thing on this project to prevent floods, that is, has any money been 
expended on this project for flood control ? 

Mr. Mansrretp. Not in Montana, but across the line in Idaho the 
Army engineers have had to do a lot of work to repair damages caused 
by the Kootenai floods, and the amount of money expended I would 
hazard has run into the millions of dollars. 

Mr. Kerr. Spent where? 

Mr. Mansrtetp. Spent in Idaho. The Kootenai comes down into 
the State of Idaho. 

Mr. Rasavut. There is universal approval of this project; everyone 
is for it? 

Mr. Mansrietp. Everyone. The Army engineers have held meet- 
ings’ in all the towns whieh will be affected and explained the project 
to the people. The people in that area are all behind this project. 
Mr. Davis. How much is it going to cost to complete the project ? 
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Mr. Mansrre.p. The eventual cost will be in-the neighborhood of 
$250,000,000, but of course these projects are fully reimbursable. 
This is not a gift to the people of Montana. In effect they are asking 
a loan which will be repaid out of power revenues primarily. 

Mr. Ranaut. And there is need for the power? 

Mr. Mansrieip. Yes; we have a great shortage in the Northwest, 
which of course is the aluminum heart of the country; and also we have 
Hanford and its great atomic energy plant. 

Mr. Rasavut. Who made the studies and recommendations for the 
power ? 

Mr. Mansrievp. The Army engineers, and the Bonneville-Reclama- 
tion I believe has been consulted, because it is a part of the grid system 
controlled by Bonneville. The Army engineers, as you know, built 
Bonneville. 

Mr. Rasact. This ties in with that particular project ? 

Mr. MansFtetp. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. This is certainly a power project and not a multipurpose 
project ¢ 

Mr. Mansrievp. Ii is multipurpose to the extent that power and 
flood control are involved because of the flood damage to Idaho when 
the Kootenai overflows. 

Mr. Forp. What areas are flooded / 

Mr. Mansrietp. The region around Sandpoint, and particularly 
points in northern Idaho. 

Mr. Forp. When completed how much power did you say would be 
available? 

Mr. MansFrevp. 660,000 kilowatts. 


Wepnespay, May 2, 1951. 


Roanoke Bastn 1x Norto Carouina anpD Vireinta, Buaes IsLanp AND 
Puivrorr Dam 


WITNESSES 


HON. THOMAS B. STANLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

GLENN B. UPDIKE, VICE CHAIRMAN FOR VIRGINIA OF THE 
ROANOKE RIVER BASIN ASSOCIATION 


ERIC W. RODGERS, SECRETARY-TREASURER, ROANOKE RIVER 
BASIN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kerr. The committee has before it this morning the considera- 
tion of the item for the Roanoke River Basin in North Carolina and 
Virginia, identical with reference to Buggs Island and Philpott Dam. 

Mr. Stanley, we will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Stantey. Thank you, Mr.Chairman. Iam Thomas B. Stanley, 
ia gy id the Fifth District of Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say one or two things, if you please, 


in er of the recommended amount in the budget for Buggs Island 
and Philpott. 
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Philpott project is in the district that I represent, and the Buggs 
Island project is in the district that adjoins mine downstream from 
the Philpott project and is so ably represented by my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Abbitt. I just wanted to ask you to make permanent 
the appropriation set forth in the budget as sent down by the President 
and the Bureau of the Budget.’ We believe that the amount of money 
requested can properly be expended during this next fiscal year. 

Both of these projects are well advanced. I cannot tell you the 
exact percentage of completion of Buggs Islands, but I visited it late 
in 1950, and I was told at that time that it was two-thirds complete. 

I visit the Philpott. project frequently and can tell you that the 
concrete work will be completed there by the 1st of September, so the 
contractor tells me, and the preparations and foundations for the 
power plant are being provided for as the work on the dam progresses. 
Actually they are impounding some water at Philpott now, which 
assures us that we will not have these disastrous floods in the Smith 
River Valley, which are subject to high water, that we have had in the 
past. We believe we are past that stage. I just wanted to take this 
opportunity to express my appreciation and gratitude to the com- 
mittee for what it has helped make possible. It helps to prevent the 
disasters downstream, mm indicated before, from where this power 
plant is located. 

Philpott is more than 80 percent complete, and the contractor has 
now begun clearing the sluiindes that is in the basin. | 

I have nothing further to say, Mr. Chairman, except to ask favor- 
able consideration of the amount that the Budget has presented for 
this purpose, and I believe that for Philpott, if the full amount of 
$2,940,000 is provided in this appropriation, that that will be a suf- 
ficient amount to complete Philpott to 99 percent of completion. 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you very much, Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to have now a statement from our col- 
league, Mr. Abbitt, with reference to Buggs Island and Philpott Dam. 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am not going to take 
much of your time. I just came down here to let you know that I am 
vitally interested in this matter and am supporting the budget item 
for Buggs Island, which is in my district, and for which Judge Kerr 
has done so much and for which this committee has done so much. 

Of course, we are equally interested in Philpott in carrying out the 
plans for the Roanoke River Basin. I do want to express my appre- 
ciation and the appreciation of the people I represent for the careful 
consideration saad earnest work that this committee has given to the 
Buggs Island project, and I want to commend this committee for the 
foresight and the interest it has taken in assisting the people of that 
section in taking care of their land as well as protecting their lives. 
We commend you for the work that has been done, and we hope that 
it will be carried to completion. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr. Aserrr. Thank you. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be very glad to hear from you now, Mr. Rodgers. 

Mr. Ropeers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. For the record, my name 
is Erie W. Redgers, of Scotland Neck, N. C., editor and publisher of 
the Scotland Neck Commonwealth, and secretary-treasurer of the 
Roanoke River Basin Association and the Roanoke River Flood Con- 
trol Committee. 
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I appear before you, as I have appeared in recent years, to ask your 
approval of funds for the development of the Roanoke River and its 
tributaries in Virginia and North Carolina. I am dealing especially 
with the further construction at Buggs Island Dam in Virginia on 
the Roanoke River and Philpott Dam in Virginia on the Smith. 
When completed, these two dams will provide flood control over a 
large area of south side Virginia and eastern North Carolina, and in 
addition will furnish a great deal of power which is much needed, will 
provide excellent recreational facilities, make it possible for abatement 
of stream pollution and in other ways will prove beneficial to citizens 
of the two States. : 

There has been appropriated thus for for construction at Buggs 
Island, $60,400,000. It is estimated that the project, when completed, 
will cost approximately $88,000,000, and we are urging that you give 
your approval to an appropriation of $17,000,000 for this next fiscal 
vear. This will leave approximately $11,000,000 for the following 
tiscal vear to complete the project. 

This project at Buggs Island has now reached the point when every- 
thing must work on a coordinated basis if the dam is to be completed 
on schedule. The projected schedule will provide a measure of flood 
control the latter part of this year, maximum flood control early in 
1952, first power generation in December 1952, and the completion of 
the power units by approximately June 1953. 

The importance of going ahead as expeditiously as possible at this 
time may be seen when it is realized that flood control will not be com- 
pletely possible until the roads, railroads, and power lines have been 
relocated in the lake area behind the dam, and until the area has been 
completely cleared of such timber as will be removed, and provision 

- has been made for relocation of houses, other buildings, and cemeteries 
which will be affected. While this is going on, construction of the 
powerhouse should proceed on schedule. It is clear, therefore, with 
the project as well advanced as at present that all further construction 
and installation must be integrated in such a manner that no one 
phase of the work will be delayed because of delay in completing 
some other portion of the work. 

This project assumes greater importance with the developing need 
for power, both for industrial and military uses, in the area where 
the Buggs Island Dam is locatéd. This is so important that it is my 
understanding the Corps of Engineers has been instructed to schedule 
its work in such a manner that the complete power installation at 
Buggs Island will be installed within the next 18 months to 2 years, 
whereas it had originally been planned to install only half the power 
units at this time and to leave the remainder to be installed at same later 
date. There may be some difficulties with respect to obtaining ma- 
terials to complete all the work at Buggs Island on schedule. While 
projects of this nature have not thus far been classified as emergency 
projects to the extent of being assigned a national defense priority 
by Congress, I feel that perhaps you may wish to give some considera- 
tion to classifying this project in such a manner. _ 

I should like also to call your attention to the request: for $2,940,000 
for further work on the Philpott Dam. There has thus far been 
appropriated $10,100,000 for Philpott, and the amount new requested 
will practically complete that dam with the exception of a few final 
items which probably will not take more than $200,000. It is the 
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desire and hope of the people throughout the area that the Congress 
will appropriate these funds at this time in order that Philpott may 
be completed at approximately the same time as Buggs Island Dam, 
thus providing maximum flood control next year and power during 
the following year. 

Philpott Dam will not develop as great an amount of power as will 
be developed at Buggs Island, but it is tremendously important for 
flood control because of the highly industrialized state of the Smith 
River Valley, which has been subject to tremendous losses in past 
years because of the flash floods of the Smith River. 

Insofar as we know at the present time, there is not any organized 
opposition to completion of these two dams. The people in the Roa- 
noke Valley are anxious that the work shall be completed and have 
so signified over the years in their communications to Members of 
Congress and in their support of the Roanoke River Flood Control 
Committee and the Roanoke River Basin Association, which have 
been the sponsors in the two States for this development since the 
disastrous flood of 1940. 

We hope, since the two projects are so nearly completed, that the 
Members of Congress will give the “full speed ahead” signal at this 
time so the benefits from these great projects may become available to 
the people at the earliest possible moment, and the investment already 
made by the Government in these two projects may begin to return 
dividends to the people and to the Government. 

I thank you very much for your courtesy in permitting me to make 
this brief statement of our viewpoint. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Rodgers. 

Mr. Rapavt. Is the proposed procedure of the contractor, as you 
understand it, in conformity with the plans and hopes of the Roanoke 
River Basin Association ? 

Mr. Ropcers. Yes; that is my understanding. We are in complete 
agreement with the work of the Corps of Engineers. And I might say 
that we have in our organization several different organizations; we 
have cooperatives in the association; we have private industry and 
farmers, and all of them have given their unanimous backing, without 
regard to their own personal feelings as to the development of this 
project. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Updike is a resident of Danville, Va., on the Dan 
River, a tributary of the Roanoke River. We will be glad to have 
you make any remarks you care to in reference to this subject matter, 
Mr. Updike. 

Mr. Urpixe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am past president of 
the Danville Chamber of Commerce, a director and vice chairman of 
the Roanoke River Basin Association for Virginia, and vice president 
of the Patterson Drug Co. 

I am very much interested in the development of the Roanoke River 
Basin and have a brief statement to present to the committee. 

In urging the early completion of the Buggs Island and Philpott 
projects in Virgina, I think that the present forward stage of con- 
struction and the urgent need for the benefits speak for themselves. 
benefits in flood control and power for normal and defense needs both 
having high flood control ratios. I believe that economy will be 
realized both in money and in realization of the benefits from the 
projects by earlier completion. 
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I understand the amount being requested for Buggs Island includes 
the amount necessary for the installation of the full generating capa- 
city there. That is an additional 96,000 kilowatts, making a total of 
204,000 kilowatts. seta 

Danville, Va., is located about midway between these two projects, 
on the Dan River, and will receive some flood control benefit from the 
Philpott project. The Dan River Mills, Inc., our largest industry, 
employing, pre-strike, over 12,000 people, and now during a strike 
about 9,000, is located partly on the Dan River as well as our two 
municipally owned steam plants, and other valuable property. 

To take care of the ever-increasjng demand for more electric power, 
the city of Danville just recently voted overwhelmingly for a bond 
issue of almost $5 million to enlarge the present utilities, although 
the initial unit of our new steam plant was installed and put in opera- 
tion late in 1949. 

To illustrate further the increasing demand for power in the Roa- 
noke River Basin, one of the private power companies in Virginia, 
Virginia Electric & Power Co., is trying to get permission to build 
two hydroelectric projects below Buggs Island, the Roanoke Rapids 
Dam and the Gaston Dam. This is in addition to their other heavy 
building program. 

These two projects, Buggs Island and Philpott, are the only ones 
in our area and this area is mostly in the heart of the tobacco growing 
and manufacturing section. I understand that tobacco accounts for 
the second largest return of any industry in Federal taxes. 

I hope that after considering the various factors in the case that you 
gentlemen will recommend and appropriate the sums requested to 
assure the completion of the two projects ahead of, or on schedule, 
thereby obtaining maximum economy and maximum benefits. 

Thank you for hearing and considering this statement, and I would 
like to say that this group before you appreciates the service you are 
all rendering our country in the complexing problems of the day. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you. 


WepnNespay, May 2, 1951. 
Orecon INLET 
WITNESSES 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


GEORGE W. GILLETTE, DIRECTOR, NORTH CAROLINA STATE PORT 
AUTHORITY 


B. D. McNEIL, CAPE HATTERAS, N. C. 


W. H. POTTER, REPRESENTING MANHADEN INDUSTRY, NORTH 
CAROLINA 


WILLIAM M. WALLER, FOR VIRGINIA FISHERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rapavt. We are glad to welcome our colleague, Mr. Bonner. 
Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, my name is Herbert C. Bonner, a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the First District of North Carolina. 
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Gentlemen, I come before you concerning an item to be incorporated 
in civil functions appropriation bill for House Document No. 310, to 
provide a channel from Manteo across to Oregon Inlet, as indicated 
on this map before you. 

This will be a great aid to national defense as well as to the commerce 
of the Nation. 

I wish to insert in the record a telegram from George R. Ross, 
director, North Carolina Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment; also a telegram from Governor W. Kerr Scott, of North Caro- 
lina; also a telegram from W. A. Ellison, Jr., director, Institute 
of Fisheries and Research in Morehead City, North Carolina. All of 
these messages endorse this project. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows :) 


RALEIGH, N. C., May 1, 1951. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 


Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Rodgers of this board will join Ward and others as witnesses for Oregon Inlet 
project. Very important for commerce, national defense, and food supply that 
the deepening of Oregon Inlet be provided for. Regret not being there. 


Gero. R. Ross, 
Director, North Carolina Department Conservation and Development. 


RaeicH, N. C., May 1, 1951. 


Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building: 
I want to earnestly request the Appropriations Committee to approve the 
Oregon Inlet project. It has been long authorized and is of immediate impor- 


tance to our peoples who are attempting to carry on with commerce and the 
harvesting of seafood. 
W. Kerr Scott, 
Governor of North Carolina. 


MoreHEAD Ciry, N. C., May 1, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 


House of Representatives: 


Thank you for your letter of the 26th concerning Oregon Inlet project. Regret 
exceedingly unable to attend. Importance of the opening of Oregon Inlet can 
searcely be exaggerated. Navigable Oregon Inlet with dredged channel to 
Palmilco Sound would (1): Afford refuge for ships in distress for sections north 
of Hatteras to Norfolk; (2) permit Morehead City-Beaufort ships operating north 
of Diamond Shoals to return home via inside waters, fair weather or foul; 
(3) decrease cruising distance from fishing ground north of Diamond Shoals 
to West Pamlico Sound ports by 30 to 50 percent thereby increasing fishing time 
and decreasing cruising time; (4) enable small North Pamlico crafts to work 
north of Hatteras under conditions which now keep them in port; (5) enable 
boats with trips broken due to heavy weather to land in North Carolina ports 
instead of cruising back to Norfolk with small cargo; (6) allow boats to work 
outside north of Diamond Shoals when heavy southwester prevents operations 
southward of Diamond Shoals; (7) would extend operating field of menhaden 
fleet by allowing boats now largely confined south of Diamond to tap known 
resources north of the cape. Biological results of opening unpredictable but 
certain to produce an increase in the clam population south of the inlet on the 
sound side. 

W. A. ELLISON, Jr., 
Director Institute of Fisheries Research. 
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Mr. Bonner. This hearing was scheduled for yesterday, but due 
to conditions beyond the committee’s control, as I understand, wit- 
nesses that were present yesterday could not_remain, so I offer a 
statement for the record from Col. George W. Gillette, director, 
North Carolina State Ports Authority. 

I might say that Colonel Gillette was formerly a member of the 
Corps of Engineers; he served as district engineer In various parts 
of the United States and division engineer in several positions. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CoL, GrorcE W. GILLETTE, DIRECTOR, NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
Porrs AUTHORITY, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Appropriations Committee, factors favor- 
able to the improvement of Oregon Inlet may be divided into three general cate- 
gories : 

(a) Commercial—navigation and fisheries. 

(b) Safety of life in peace and war. 

(c) National defense. 

The Corps of Engineers gave their unqualified approval to this project as evi- 
denced by the fact that it was authorized by the Eighty-first Congress, first 
session. I was district engineer for North Carolina in 1946 and conducted 
the public hearing at Manteo on March 6 on the proposal to deepen this inlet. 
As a matter of fact, I had served as assistant district engineer from 1931 to 1934, 
and district engineer from 1928 to 1940, when I went back on military duty. 
The Oregon Inlet project passed every known test of the engineers as a worthy 
project from an economic point of view, hence I shall not dwell on its commer- 
cial merits. 

Safety of life and national defense—that is what we must consider today. 
To save me, I shall never be able to understand why our National Defense 
Establishments haven't long ago deepened Oregon Inlet to 12 feet from the 
ocean to Pamlico Sound, to connect in turn with Albemarle Sound and the 
12-foot depth of the inland waterway. As frequently happens, the top is so 
big and bright one cannot see the dull danger signal. I give you my word that 
if Oregon Inlet dredged to a depth of 12 feet is not desirable, then my long 
years of study and experience in the Military Establishment and the Corps of 
Engineers in the Army was totally in error. 

In 1939 while district engineer in North Carolina, with the war clouds gather- 
ing, I began in earnest to study the coast of North Carolina from a national 
defense angle. The history of treacherous Cape Hatteras I knew from child- 
hood—the graveyard of the Atlantic. In the light of the then modern war- 
fare—naval warfare, amphibious warfare, and rapid maneuverability of troops 
by motor and by air—I thought I knew in 1939 and 1940 that we were in a war 
and that the North Carolina coastline was wide open. I discussed my views 
with our people in Congress at the time, Congressman Lindsay Warren, Mr. 
Bonner, Mr. Barden, and Senater Josiah Bailey. I prepared a map and for the 
lack of a better name, I called it the Unguarded Coast Line. I pointed out in 
public and in writing that Cape Hatteras was in war still the graveyard of 
the Atlantic. I recommended Silver Lake at Ocracoke for improvement as a 
harbor of refuge for commercial and naval craft that might operate off Cape 
Hatteras. I talked of the necessity of deepening Oregon Inlet. What was 
done? Well, finally, about 1942, Silver Lake was deepened to 14 feet and an 
antisubmarine hase was established. But more than 100 merchant ships, tankers, 
etc., had already been destroyed. Had Oregon Inlet carried a minimum depth 
of 12 feet early in 1941, and Silver Lake had a depth that great, the sad situa- 
tion would have been different. 

Gentlemen, take a look at the map. Here is Cape Hatteras, still the greatest 
hazard on the Atlantic coast, war or peace. All coast shipping passes off 
Cape Hatteras, from the oil fields of the Gulf, and from South America. in a 
narrow path of about 15 miles. By that path is where the snorkels will loaf. 
What are we going to do about it? Again look at the map. To the right and 
left of Cape Hatteras is Oregon and Ocracoke Inlets, natural exits to counter 
submarine warfare. Ocracoke Inlet already has 14 feet of water. Orezon Inlet 
must have it. The safety of our Nation in part at least, demands that this pos- 
sible wolf nest be destroyed in the beginning. 
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Mr. Bonner. This morning I first presented to the committee Mr. 
B. D. McNeil, of Cape Hatteras, N. C., historian and reporter on the 
Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be very glad to hear him. 

Mr. McNem. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, Ore- 
gon Inlet is 90 miles south of Hampton Roads. It is 41 miles north 
of Cape Hatteras. It was cut through the great barrier reef that we 
call the Outer Banks in North Carolina by the great storm of August 
1848. 

Another inlet 10 miles south, Loggerhead, on the earlier charts was 
partially closed by the same storm, and when the new inlet was appar- 
ently fixed and the older closed entirely, the State of North Carolina 
erected Fort Oregon Inlet. It was bypassed by the invading Federal 
fleet and was surrendered without battle to General Burnside in the 
spring of 1862. Subsequently, the Federal Government erected a 
lighthouse and established Coast Guard lifeboat stations on each side 
of the inlet. 

With these expenditures, public concern for the condition of the 
inlet terminated though for more than half a century, it was the outlet 
to the sea for a rich territory in North Carolina. Fishing villages 
that dotted the shores of the five sounds that come to a point just 
above the inlet accounted for a substantial part of the sea food con- 
sumed in southeastern United States, among them Stumpy Point, once 
known as the shad capital of the world. 

But it is not primarily of these things that we would speak to you 
in the time allotted to us here. We wish, briefly, to direct the atten- 
tion of your committee to a single fact that can be stated in a sentence. 
Within the area of a 40-mile half circle centered at Oregon Inlet, 
within the past century, more than a million tons of shipping, more 
than 3,000 lives, have been lost in wartime. Very conservatively, these 
ships are valued at more than a billion dollars. Their loss in war puts 
them beyond that sort of appraisal. 

The statement, astonishing as it may sound, is documented from the 
records of the Armed Forces from the days of the Civil War down 
through the last, or the most recent, World War. In 1862 the Federal 
fleet invading eastern North Carolina lost 41 of the 132 vessels com- 
prising what was, at that time, the largest armada ever assembled 
under the American flag. Even now, near a century afterward, the 
shores of the Outer Banks are strewn with the wreckage of these ships. 

For the most part these losses, which, incidentally included the 
fabulous Monitor which may presently be salvaged, were due to navi- 
gational difficulties; but, beginning in May 1918, when German sub- 
‘marines lurking in these curiously hospitable waters struck at Amer- 
ican shipping. Here was the most serious challenge to the defense of 
American shores since the establishment of the Republic. More than 
a score of ships, more than 200 lives, were lost. within sight of Oregon 
Inlet. We have on Hatteras Island perhaps the only ship’s master in 
American history who had his ship blown from under him within 
sight of his own house. The aggressor was a German submarine, and 
there was no defense. 

Worse things were to befall a generation later when, not many 
days after Pearl Harbor, the invader again struck in these waters. He 
had, even, the effrontery to bring with him a simulated lightship for 
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a decoy. There was no immediate defense, there being no base from 
which effective resistance or rescue operations could be mounted. 
There was no base nearer than Norfolk, which was, and is, 90 miles 
away. Before the tide turned, a total of 108 ships, most of them huge 
tankers, were destroyed and 1,056 lives were lost. 

And, here, we direct the attention of your committee to the words 
of the late general of the Air Force, H. H. Arnold, who, foreseeing 
war, and remembering war, studied the Oregon Inlet-Cape Hatteras 
area minutely in 1940, and summarized it after his retirement in 1946. 
General Arnold said— 

* * * « serviceable anchorage inside the inlet, with sufficient depth of water 
for the indicated smaller surface craft, would have saved all that (our losses) 
and cut 4 months from the fighting time in Europe. 

General Arnold’s declaration finds endorsement and concurrence by 
such fighting defenders of this country as Admiral Arthur W. Rad- 
ford, of the Navy, whose statement was a part of an earlier presenta- 
tion of the matter to the United States Army engineers. 

That, gentlemen, briefly, is the case for Oregon Inlet in its simplest 
terms, but there is an additional factor, recently commented on by 
Mr. Jonathan Daniels in the Raleigh News and Observer. Mr. 
Daniels called this project the best bargain the Federal Government 
was ever likely to have a go at. The facts upon which Mr. Daniels’ 
statement are based are a part of your cased 2 and it will be enough 
to mention them briefly here. 

These are not only strange and dangerous waters, but they are also 
wonderfully fecund and generous. Here, according to the authorities 
at Woods Hole, is the most plentiful supply of fish in the continental 
waters of the United States. The Gulf Stream does it—but, it also 
sets up conditions in which taking them is difficult. There is no 
refuge for the fishermen from the unpredictable vagaries of Cape 
Hatteras weather. The accessibility of a refuge inside Oregon Inlet 
would, conservatively, add a quarter of billion pounds of fish to Ameri- 
can’s larder annually. 

Not only do we present a project as an investment in national de- 
fense, with the possibility of a billion dollar return for a million dollar 
outlay on that score, but we offer the collateral benefit of increased 
food supplies worth—and we persist in being conservative—$15,000,- 
000. And there is the documented conclusion of the United States 
Army engineers that the operational savings of the fishing fleet now 
actually using these waters despite its hazards would amount to $1,041,- 
862.48 annually. And this for a project that would cost approxi- 
mately $150,000 than the annual saving it would make possible. 

And so, gentlemen, we submit a good project any way you look at it. 
It will have annually more than it will cost. It will add 15 times its 
cost to the food stock of the country. And, in the event of war—and 
it need be no secret here since it is not to the hardy fishermen of the 
Outer Banks—the Russian submarine has frequented these waters and 
would have fruitful operation in case of world war III—it would 
provide a sally-port from which defensive and offensive action could 
be mounted. We feel, gentlemen, with Mr. Daniels, that we tender 
the Government of the United States a tremendous bargain. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, I have placed this map before you on 
the table so as to give you a picture of the location. : 
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It is 90 miles from Oregon Inlet to Cape Henry, at the mouth of 
the Chesapeake Bay. The inland waterway is now 12 feet deep from 
the Chesapeake Bay going south—going south from Maine to Florida, 
and the nearest inlet from Oregon Inlet waters in North Carolina is 
Morehead City. here ied 

I would like to add at this point that this area in here [indicating] 
is the greatest sea-food area on the Atlantic Coast south of the Grand 
Banks. The fishing fleets from Norfolk have to come outside to fish 
these banks [indicating]. This inlet we are referring to would offer 
a harbor of refuge, and they can take tons of fish. 

There is another port, some'50 miles across Pamlico Sound, which 
will be shown by another chart. Storms arise to the southeast and 
bring pressure to this area [indicating]. They have flooded Roanoke 
Island; they have flooded this area [indicating], and they have caused 
great loss of life and property to the villages in this area. 

The improvement of this Oregon Inlet will relieve the pressure of 
the floodwaters at this point. 

Mr. Ranaut. Where is the Gulf Stream in reference to Cape Hat- 
teras ? 

Mr. Bonner. The Gulf Stream hits about in here, off Cape Hat- 
teras, and turns off northeast. 

In addition to commercial shipping, this development offers great 
aid to national defense. About this point the Coast Guard has a sta- 
tion and the members of the Coast Guard here go out 3 or 4 days at a 
time on rescue work on ships that were sunk, commercial vessels and 
other vessels in the First World War and in the last World War. This 
would offer a means of basing larger craft at this Coast Guard sta- 
tion in order to provide better facilities for lifesaving to large vessels 
as well as small vessels. : 

I judge it is too late to insert in the record, but I do have a statement 
from the Coast Guard concerning the advisability of improving this 
inlet. 

I now present to the committee, Mr. W. H. Potter, who represents 
the interest of some 75 seagoing vessels, and he also represents a capi- 
tal investment of $12,000,000 in vessels which employ 400 men in 
fishing. 

Mr. Kerr. The committee will be glad to hear you, Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Porrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If it meets with your 
approval, I would like to speak for just a few moments. 

Iam W. H. Potter, and I am pleased to represent here the menhaden 
industry of North Carolina and trawler fishing fleet of both North 
Carolina and Virginia. 

The area of the Atlantic coast bounded on the south by Cape Hat- 
teras and on the north by Cape Henry furnishes one of the greatest 
fishing grounds anywhere. This advantage is enhanced by the mere 
fact that migratory fish furnish the supply and pass the area twice 
each year. The limiting factor in the prosperity of the area is the lack 
of a harbor, a port of entry, a harbor of refuge between Hatteras 
Shoals and Hampton Roads. 

The ‘em ques improvement of Oregon Inlet will answer a crying 
need which will in effect justify the investment of public funds by 
extending the fishing season of the menhaden fleets from North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, by allowing the trawler fleet to base closer to the 
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area of operation, by service to our military establishments by afford- 
ing a harbor base to defend the weakest link in the defense of our 
Nation. 

With all that may be said in relation to this project as to its value 
economically or its use to fit into the defense plans, I would like to 
express an appeal in the interest of the individual fishermen, the crew 
members of the vessels, who must ply these dangerous waters to earn 
their livelihood. The dangers, the uncertainty of weather and condi- 
tions of the sea from day to day are uncountable. No one whe has 
not made some of these trips can realize the service to these men that 
the accomplishment of the Oregon Inlet project will afford. 

The site of the Oregon Inlet, at the birthplace of our Nation, within 
sight of the Wright Memorial (commemorating the birth of our 
mighty Air Force and commercial aircraft industry), within hearing 
distance of the roar of the surf of dangerous Hatteras Shoals, pre- 
sents the opportunity to invest public funds in construction economi- 
cally sound for its value to commercial fishing interests, adequately 
justified as a contribution to the defense of our Nation and vastly de- 
served by those who will utilize the facilities to maintain and raise 
their standard of living. 

The trawler fleet will increase its yield by 20 percent. The men- 
haden fillet should do likewise. In dollars and cents this will count 
approximately $2 million annually. But—the real value will be re- 
turned in the confidence instilled in many men that matters of indi- 
vidual livelihoods are paramount at legislative level. 

As I have indicated, the menhaden industry represents one of the 
chief fishing industries on the Atlantic coast. The menhaden fish 
pass this area, move north to New York and the New England area, 
and in the early fall you will see them going south to warmer waters 
to spawn, and pass by the sanctuary in both trips. 

There is a strip in here, a long area, where the boats and fishermen 
cannot reach, which is practically impossible, and eliminates men- 
haden fishing. 

And I might add that in the Morehead-Buford area in North Caro- 
lina, engaged in the menhaden industry, are the only menhaden fisher- 
men who operate commercially during October through May, at the 
season of the vear when the menhaden are available in the Gulf and 

South Atlantic coast and the North Atlantic, as they move back and 
forth in various stages of development. 

At this time we like to think of the North Carolina area as being 
the menhaden fishing center, and it goes without saying that the prod- 
ucts from the processing of menhaden are regarded very highly in 
the economy of the country. They are not only valuable for their 
fish oil, but the byproduct, in the processing of menhaden, provide 
an ingredient used in feeding. There is a product that still has an 
X quality, and has a value in the ingredient, which the chemists have 
not as yet been able to determine. Those of you who have traveled 
on the seas have experienced a ravenous appetite for some reason or 
another. That is an element which is transmitted in the form of pro- 
tein, or riboflavin, or whatever the element may be that is needed in 
the feeding of livestock. ; 

I spoke of this area as being a sanctuary, and it is actually that to 
numbers of people who are fearful of water, to the men who go to 
sea, day by day every year of their lives, and who experience great fear 
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of water because they have no sanctuary available in the event of a 
storm. As has been pointed out, it is 90 miles down the Chesapeake 
to the Oregon Inlet. If that inlet were made to accommodate vessels 
with sufficient draft to allow them to be used, it would open up a great 
area not only for the menhaden products, but for trawlers as well, and 
in connection with trawlers, Mr. Chairman, I would like to state that 
there are a considerable number of small boats, 35 to 60 feet in length, 
engagedl in trawling. Some of the recently converted Government 
naval vessels have been converted into trawlers. There are a good 
many people engaged in fishing, who spend their lives at this work, 
and I feel that they deserve a harbor of refuge which they might enter 
during periods of heavy weather conditions. 

We use in that area a large percentage of colored aye oy ees, in the 
menhaden fishing—the number will run approximately 85 percent. 
That is true throughout the South, and they are used as well as white 
people; and as you know, many of them have a tremendous fear of 
the ocean. It is quite common among the people who go to sea that 
they never learn to swim, and you can imagine the fear that goes 
up in their mind as they face the danger of the elements when they 
realize they have no harbor of refuge. 

I believe that element alone is sufficient to justify the merits for the 
development of this inlet. 

The menhaden industry has been scattered entirely along the 
Atlantic coast, from Maine through this area to Florida and Texas 
waters. I am sorry that other members of the industry are not avail- 
able to give you first hand their experience in this operation. I would 
like to add just this one statement. This past season has been a very 
disastrous one for the southern fishermen, particularly due to the fact 
that during the good fishing season the men were unable to go into the 
area to fish, in the nearest spots or areas where they could ‘fish. The 
temperature of the water siesbiesilee changed to about 50°, and the fish 
left suddenly and moved south toward spawning waters. So that for 
the 2 or 3 days when the fish were available in volume, the fishermen, 
particularly the colored people, could do very little fishing, and that 
represents about their only occupation ; they have had very little 
time, and their take was very small. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the need for this development. I 
would like to have you spend a little time in that area to see some of 
the men engaged in fishing, who have little opportunity to do anything 
else, and who would be greatly aided by having a harbor of refuge so 
they could spend more time in the Atlantic in fishing. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, there was one witness who is not here 
today who is deeply interested in the development of this area. This 
gentleman has begun experiments in tuna fishing, a fish that we have 
never fished commercially in the area. He is spending some $25,000 
to $50,000 of his own money, and he is not asking the Government for 
anything. The results from his experiments are being made available 
to fishermen all up and down the Atlantic coast. He has caught tuna 
and canned tuna in this area, which substantiates my statement that 
the sea-food capacity of this area, if a harbor were av ailable for opera- 
tion, is enormous and is undeveloped today. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several other gentlemen. here who, I under- 
stand, instead of filing statements wish to concur in the presentation 
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that has been made. One is Mr. G. S. Fulcher: another is Mr. Ward, 
chairman of the Dare County committee for the Oregon Inlet and 
national defense committee. pee 

Mr. Meekins, editor of the paper at Manteo, N. C., which is just north 
of the Oregon Inlet. He was formerly a sheriff of that county, and is 
a prominent citizen of North Carolina and greatly interested in this 
entire coastal area. 

Mr. Meexrys. I shall not take up the time of the committee, but will 
limit myself to saying that I concur in the presentation that has 
already been made. 

Mr. Bonner. Next, I will present to the committee Mr. Waller, who 
is appearing on behalf of Mr. Dunton, of the Virginia Fishermen’: 
Association. 

Mr. Rasavr. Do you have a statement you would like to file / 

Mr. Water. I would like to present it, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rapavr. Very well. 

Mr. Waiter. My name is William M. Waller, and I am appearing 
here to present the statement of Mr. Dunton on behalf of the Virginia 
Fisherman’s Association. Mr. Dunton‘could not be present. 

Mr. Kerr. Where is your office; here in Washington / 

Mr. Water. Yes. This is Mr. Dunton’s statement. 

I appear on behalf of the Virginia Fishermen’s Association, an or- 
ganization of operators of menhaden fish reduction plants for the 
purpose of producing fish meal, fish oil and condensed fish solubles 
from menhaden fish, and I also appear on behalf of the fish meal, oil 
and byproducts division of the National Fisheries Institute which has 
its ofice in Washington, D. C. 

There are six reduction plants operating in Virginia which, to- 
gether with the individual menhaden boat operators, operate a total] 
of 22 menhaden vessels, the average cost of which is from $150,000 to 
$200,000 each. The six reduction plants have a replacement cost of 
from $250,000 to $600,000 each. From this it can be seen that the in- 
vestment in the menhaden industry in Virginia is in excess of $5,000,- 
000, and the annual value of the product produced is from $5,000,000 
to $6,000,000. 

The products preduced by these companies mentioned above are 
considered essential in any time of national emergency. Because of 
the high animal protein content of fish meal and amino acids it is con- 
sidered an essential component part of stock and poultry feeds. Sci- 
entific investigation has determined that fish meal contains the B,, 
complex vitamin, as well as all the other B vitamins, and also an uni- 
dentifiable growth factor which causes the product to be in great 
demand. Condensed fish solubles is a new product on the bay. having 
been marketed only in the past 2 years, and is recovered from what was 
formerly a waste product which is press water after the oil has been 
extracted. Fish solubles are mixed with feeds and produce the same 
general benefits as fish meal when mixed with feeds except in a more 
concentrated form. The fish oil that is produced by these plants was 
used extensively for rust-resistant purposes during World War II 
when machinery and weapons were shipped abroad. It also has a high 
glycerin conteut, and for this reasowis particularly valuable to the war 
effort. In addition, it has a high commercial value for other processes. 
During World War II the menhaden companies, because of the value 
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of their products to the defense effort were awarded the highest 
civilian priority. ; 

For a number of years the menhaden fishing vessels operating out 
of Chesapeake Bay have felt the need of fishing on the Atlantic coast 
south of Cape Henry. They have been handicapped, however, due 
to the fact that there is no harbor between Hampton Roads and 
Ocracoke Inlet, a distance of approximately 125 miles. Within this 
territory on the Atlantic coast is the famous Cape Hatteras off the 
coast of North Carolina known as the Graveyard of the Atlantic, 
and considered by many to be the most treacherous waters of the 
world. The wrecks at this point bear mute evidence of this contention. 

The Chesapeake Bay operators have been able to operate with a 
reasonable degree of success due to the availability of fish normally 
found just south of Cape Charles near the entrance to the Chesapeake 
Bay. The Navy Department, however, has recently requested that all 
of the territory at the entrance of the Chesapeake Bay be restricted 
for defense purposes, and accordingly fishing is now prohibited en- 
tirely at the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay in an area of more than 
300 square miles. Three-fourths of all the fish handled by the Chesa- 
peake Bay plants last year were caught in this area. ie 

In order for these plants to operate the only other waters available 
will be to the south and as soon as we leave Cape Henry we run into 
another restricted area which begins just south of Virginia Beach and 
extends for a distance of 17 miles, parallel to the coast and 13 miles 
off shore. _ Fishing is absolutely prohibited in this area. Menhaden 
vessels leaving Hampton Roads, in order to clear this area, must sail 
approximately 22 miles. This is approximately 45 miles north of 
Oregon Inlet. If a channel such as is proposed could be dredged into 
Oregon Inlet so as to furnish a harbor in this area Virginia vessels 
could fish along the Atlantic coast south of Cape Henry with com- 
parative safety. This is prohibited under the present circumstances. 

We recognize that expenditures at this time should be kept at a 
minimum except in those matters that are for national defense. We 
believe, however, that in any situation where there is a stretch of 
seacoast of approximately 125 miles without harbor facilities that 
such a section of coast is virtually unprotected because of the inability 
to harbor Coast Guard boats and similar craft. We feel that the 
need of Oregon Inlet from the standpoint of purely defense purposes 
has been pointed out, and it is our purpose to supplement this by 
showing the additional need for commercial reasons. What has been 
said on behalf of the Virginia menhaden industry to the north would 
equally apply to the North Carolina industry to the south. It has 
been estimated by those long engaged in the menhaden industry that 
the availability of this area for fishing purposes would increase the 
total catch of the Virginia and Carolina fleets by approximately one- 
third. When we consider that the products produced by these plants 
are considered essential to war effort then we respectfully submit that 
any project which has for its purpose the maintenance of production 
of this industry is of itself a defense project. 

We respectfully urge that the appropriation requested for this proj- 
ect be approved, and we trust that the work may be proceeded with as 
a ey as possible. 

Mr. Bonner. Are there any questions the committee desires to ask ? 

Mr. Davis. When was the project authorized ? 
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Mr. Bonner. This project was authorized in Public Law 516, the 
Eighty-first Congress. The effort has been a long one to have this 
project improved by the engineers. 

Had the project been completed during World War II the national 
defense would have been able to use this harbor for the protection of 
commerce and life saving during the sinking of many, many vessels in 
the area. 

Mr. Davis. What is the best estimate of the cost of the entire project ? 

Mr. Bonner. The engineers estimate the cost of the project at 
$850,000. 

Mr. Davis. This would give you how much clearance at the inlet ? 

Mr. Bonner. Fourteen feet. The draft of the inland waterway is 
12 feet, and they add 2 feet for the rise and fall to assure a mean 
low-water clearance across the bar. It would be unnecessary to have 
a deeper draft across the inlet. It will conform with the inland 
waterway from Maine to Florida. These vessels that fish out here and 
the vessels in the national defense use it for rescue purposes would not 
need a deeper draft than that. 

Mr. Davis. Did the engineers request funds for this project this 
year? 

Mr. Bonner. Iam unable to answer that question. 

There has been prepared an article which I sent a copy of to the 
members of the committee. I would like to have it inserted in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Rasavut. The committee will receive it. 

Mr. Bonner. I do not know whether it is permissible to insert 
the report or not at this point. 

Mr. Rasaut. You may leave it with the committee. That accom- 
panies what ? 

Mr. Bonner. The report of the engineers authorizing the project, 
the report in which they recommended the project favorably. It 
gives the history of the project and the benefits thereof. 

Mr. Ranavr. What about Mr. Jackson? I know there is no one 
more schooled in the fisheries industry than Mr. Jackson. I saw him 
come to the Congress for the first time, and I know of his great activi- 
ties in regard to this great commodity. I thought that he might have 
something to say. Perhaps he will file something for the record. 

Mr. Jackson. I came with Mr. Waller, who is the latest addition to 
our staff, the National Fisheries Institute. He has made a statement 
on behalf of Mr. Gunton, of Virginia. I certainly endorse the project 
in every way. 

Mr. Rapavt. Mr. Jackson came here during the time of Mr. Thomas 
McMillan. 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Rawavr. What effort has been put forth to secure a budget esti- 
mate for this project ? 

Mr. Bonner. That is a fair question to ask. I take the responsi- 
bility. I have not asked the budget for anything. I take it that a 
Member of Congress and the members of the committee have the 
authority and prerogative to appropriate the moneys of this country 
for worth-while projects, and if a Member of Congress has to go before 
the Budget Bureau that is a new procedure that I have not followed. 
Seldom do I come before you. I suspect this is the second time I have 
been here in 12 years. I do not come unless I think a project is meri- 
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torious. I wish to point out to you that the State of North Carolina is 
building a paved road to this inlet. When these fish are caught and 
brought in they will be transferred then by truck to Norfolk, Balti- 
more, New York. So interested is the State in this that they are 
already building a paved road here [indicating }. 

The fishing fleet that harbors on Roanoke Island, when they pave 
the road, will move from here to this area [indicating], to be more 
accessible to the onter banks. 

Mr. Rasavr. Why was it not presented to the budget? There has 
been such a fine justification made for this project by the Members 
who have assembled here that the thought struck me why there was 
not a budget estimate for it. While it is quite true that Congress has 
the powers which you have just referred to concerning any project, 
nevertheless it is also true that there are 435 Members of the House 
of Representatives and the committee has to be safeguarded with some 
sort of screen, otherwise we would have the taxpayers of the Nation 
saying, “Well, brother, how deep do you dig?” 

Mr. Bonner. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Ranaut. My question was not asked in any way to embarrass 
anybody. I do not think there should be any cause for embarrass- 
ment, but I do feel, and I think you will find the members of the 
committee feel, we either have to go along with the rule that governs 
everybody, or else we will have to take down the fence and give in to 
everybody, one way or the other. This does seem to me to be a fine 
project, and I am willing to have my words concerning that on the 
record, especially since you have convinced me if this inlet were cut 
through there in the manner in which the engineers would do it, it 
would really give the region a benefit. 

Mr. Bonner. The flow is from the southeast and the flow from the 
northeast, which will keep the inlet at the project depth—— 

Mr. Ranavr. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. Bonner. The winds here [indicating] are the ones that close 
the inlet. The construction, as it is outlined, and what the flow of 
water is, will keep the inlet open. 

I take the responsibility, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for not appearing before the Budget. If a supplemental 
budget comes down and it is your desire, I will appeal to the Budget 
for the item. 

Mr. Rapavr. I want to further enlarge upon the Budget idea. My 
question was directed to you as a Congressman going down before the 
Bureau of the Budget, and I want that clear for everybody in the 
room. Did the Army engineers present this to the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Bonner. I cannot answer the question. I do not know. 

Mr. Rasavr. The word is they did not. 

Now, if it is a fine project and is a practical project, and a project 
dealing with food, that has been presented here, and with the safety 
of life involved, on the record that has been made, then I feel this 
project should be presented to the Budget for consideration and a sub- 
mission to the Congress. It is not the custom of Congressmen to go 
down and try to make a justification before the Budget Bureau. I 
want to say that, in agreement with my colleague, and I think you 
took the wrong point of view from my question. But this is a project 
worthy of consideration, if the facts that have been presented here are 











such that this will be an open inlet and afford all the privileges neces- 
sary for an area of this kind, which, as our worthy chairman has said, 
is really a graveyard on the coast. 

Mr. Forp. As a fact, Members of Congress never go down and pre- 
sent their cases before the Bureau of the Budget, before a department 
examiner. This is the only form in which it can be presented. 

Mr. Bonner. I was schooled and trained under one who I thought 
was a very fine gentleman, Lindsay Warren. I was sceretary to him, 
and T never knew him to make an appearance before the Bureau of 
the Budget. I have followed in his footsteps. I think that he set 
a good example. 

The case that we have presented to you gentlemen is correct. 

Mr. McGrarn. I agree with you 100 percent that Members of Con- 
gress do not go down to the Bureau of the Budget. As Mr. Rabaut 
indicated, it should have been the responsibility of the Army engineers, 
and I agree with you wholeheartedly and I hope you get this project 
worked out because you are so diligent about it. I am afraid to meet 
you because you are always talking about it. No man has worked 
harder on this than our good colleague, Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Davis. How long do you think it will take to do the job? 

Mr. Bonner. The engineers would have to answer that question. 
I am not capable of answering it. 

Mr. Davis. Did they indicate in their report ? 

Mr. Bonner. I read the report. I imagine there is an estimated 
time, but Iam not familiar with it. 

Mr. Rasavur. Mr. Chairman, I want to make the suggestion here 
that all members who submitted their testimony, and those who spoke 
extemporaneously, have the right to read their remarks and revise 
them. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you gentlemen very much. 


Wepnespay. May 2, 1951. 


Peart River Navigation Prosecr, Devin Swamp CANAL AND Fort 
ALLEN Cut-Orr 


WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

Cc. ELLIS OTT, CHAIRMAN, PEARL RIVER NAVIGATION COMMITTEE, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BOGALUSA, LA. 

LEO ODOM, CONSULTING ENGINEER, BATON ROUGE PORT DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 


_Mr. Kerr. We will be pleased to hear from our colleague, Mr. Mor- 
rison. 

Mr. Morrison. I know that you want to get away so I will be brief. 

I have with me two gentlemen, Mr. Leo Odom, engineering con- 

sultant of Baton Rouge, who has a statement he wishes to file in con- 

nection with the Devil Swamp barge canal, and the Fort Allen-cut-off. 

Mr. Razavr. Without objection, the statement will be received and 


filed. 





(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


My name is Leo M. Odom. My home is in Baton Rouge. I am consulting 
engineer for the Baton Rouge Port Development Association, a nonprofit organi- 
zation chartered under the laws of the State of Louisiana composed of business- 
men, industries, and farmers in Baton Rouge and its vicinity. 

I have come before you to urge upon you the necessity for improving the 
Plaquemine-Morgan City route of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway by providing 
a lock at Port Allen, La., across the Mississippi River from Baton Rouge, and 
a connecting channel! 16 miles long from that lock to the existing route of the 
Intracoastal Canal at Indian Village, 6 miles west of the present lock at 
Plaquemine. 

This is not a new project, but is a necessary replacement of a worn out and 
obsolescent link in a very important waterway project which dates back to 1902. 

The construction of this replacement was authorized by Congress on July 24, 
1946, based on the recommendations of the Corps of Engineers, Department of 
the Army, contained in Senate Document 242, Seventy-ninth Congress, second 
session, 

The Gulf Intracoastal Waterway joins all of the ports along the Gulf of 
Mexico by means of a barge canal 12 feet deep and 125 feet wide. It is now 
connected with the great Mississippi system of inland waterways at New Orleans 
and Plaquemine, La. The object of the Plaquemine route is primarily to pro- 
vide a savings in distance between the upper Mississippi River ports and the 
western Gulf ports of Morgan City, Lake Charles, Beaumont, Port Arthur, Orange, 
Houston, Galveston, Corpus Christi, and Brownsville. 

The present Plaquemine entrance into the Mississippi River does not permit 
the serving of this purpose. The lock is outmoded, no forebay is available for 
tying up barges out of the river currents while waiting for lockage, the channel 
for the 6 miles of distance from Plaquemine to Indian Village, La., lies through 
highly developed land so that enlargement to authorized project dimensions has 
been found to be impossible, and a sharp § turn just west of the lock, combined 
with the fact that two bridges are located there, prevents handling tows of any 
commercial size through the link. 

During high floods the lock cannot be operated at all. In 1945 and in 1950 
the lock was out of service for many weeks. 

The great growth of the western Gulf cities during the past few years and 
the concomitant growth of barge traffic via the Mississippi and Intracoastal 
Waterway between the upper river ports and the western Gulf ports have been 
sufficient to justify an improved link between the Mississippi River and the 
intracoastal for several years. 

Since the construction of the Plaquemine lock was authorized in 1902 inland 
transportation equipment has undergone tremendous changes. Sizes and drafts 
of barges have been increased, and the power of towboats and arrangement of 
tows have been improved. All of these changes have lessened the usefulness 
of the old lock and canal. The Intracoastal Canal project called for 5-foot depth 
and 40-foot width until 1927 when a 9 x 100 channel was authorized. More 
recently the canal has been increased to 12 feet in depth and 125 feet in bottom 
width. The alternate route of the canal has been enlarged to that cross section 
from Morgan City to Indian Village. Only the lock and the 6 miles of the route 
from Indian Village to the lock have not been improved to provide for modern 
barge traffic. 

During the life of the existing lock, the area which it is designed to serve 
has grown tremendously in population, productivity, and industry. Houston 
has grown from a population of less than 100,000 to more than 600,000. Many 
of the other western Gulf port cities and Baton Rouge have grown in equal 
proportion. That period has witnessed the development of the great mineral 
_ resources of Louisiana and Texas and the construction of the giant petroleum 

and chemical industries upon which so largely the whole country has come to 
depend for fuel, plastics, and many other of the basic products which constitute 
our modern world. The recent oil discoveries along the coastal shelf in the Gulf 
accentuate the need for an effective Plaquemine-Morgan City route to. brirg 
supplies and equipment to the drilling installations and to haul the oil inland. 

The traffic which would move on this waterway has grown greatly during the 
2% years since the project was authorized. The study of the situation by the 
Army engineers which resulted in the favorable report of 1946 was delayed by 
wartime activities. It resulted in the selection of Port Allen as the site for the 
tlew" lock because at that point all of the handicaps with the present location 
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can be avoided and the canal link location will additionally provide for a main 
outfall for the drainage of 200,000 acres of fertile land. The Port Allen location 
of the junction just across the river from the great industrial city of Baton Rouge 
will offer excellent sites for service facilities for barge traffic along the canal 
and for making up tows in still water. 

The proposed Port Allen lock will properly take care of modern barge trans- 
portation and will make it possible for modern barge loads originating from 
the north and consigned to west of the Mississippi and vice versa to traverse 
the route that was intended for them rather than to go to New Orleans and 
through the Harvey locks entailing approximately 160 additional miles and re- 
quiring the tows to combat the current of the Mississippi on their northern 
travels. 

The proposed terminus of the canal at Port Allen is the only logical location. 
It is to be located immediately opposite the. city of Baton Rouge which is the 
fastest growing industrial city in Louisiana, if not in the Mississippi Valley, and 
is the junction point between the 35-foot channel for seagoing ships and the 
12-foot barge navigation project which obtains on the upper Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 

The Army engineers report which recommends the project states that between 
1931 and 1940 commerce over the Plaquemine route varied between 270,000 and 
330,000 tons, averaged 2,700,000 tons in the war years of 1941-44, culminating 
in a peak of nearly 3,500,000 tons. The report states that the traffic through 
the Plaquemine-Morgan City route was expected to fall off rapidly after the 
war unless a connection with the Mississippi River, as suitable as the lock opposite 
New Orleans, is furnished, and that the commerce of the later war years, largely 
restricted to east-bound traffic, is a conservative indication of normal prospective 
commerce if the waterway is improved as proposed. This statement is adequately 
borne out by a canvass made in 1949 of how much freight the major shippers 
expected to ship over the waterway if it were available. 

The results of this canvass follow: 








Company Product Tons 


Phillips Petroleum Co Petroleum : 
Southern Acid & Sulnhur Co Chemicals and fertilizer 199, 000 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co Paver F ; 69, 000 
Cities Service Oil Co., and Arkansas Fuel Co Light products—lube 494, 000 
Repnblic Oil & Refining Co Petroleum 290, 000 
Myles Salt Co Bulk salt 118, 000 
Pure Oil Co Petro'eum 104, 000 
Commercial Bar 
Monsanto Chem 
Dow Chemical 
Continental Oil Co 
The Texas Co 

Esso Standard Oi] Co 
Various steel companies 


1, 090, 000 


we 
ic 


Lines Automobiles é : ; - : 27, 090 
1¢ 


a Snifur and technical products 215, 090 
Chemical and technical products 225, 000 
Petroleum ; . & 125, 000 

do ee " 296, 000 
Crnde oil and petroleum products 325, 000 
Steel products “xe ei é 500, 000 


| ee RS IPERS OR IRS et a ea 3, 495, 000 








One of the major shippers, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., is not listed above, 
but it is anticipated that their estimated tonnage will be in excess of 400,000 
tons, 

From the above paragraph it is clearly indicated that 5,000,000 tons per annum 
is a conservative estimate of the commerce which the canal will reach within 
a short time after its construction. 

The savings of 160 miles as compared with the route via New Orleans which 
most of this traffic must now take, computed at 3.25 mills per ton-mile, will 
amount to 50 cents per ton indicating an annual saving of $2,500,000. 

This amount is sufficient to pay out the entire cost of the project in 3 years 
and is thus the most highly justified project from an economic standpoint that 
will come before this committee for many a day. 
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In addition to the navigation benefits, the channel leading from Indian Village 
to the locks at Port Allen will serve as the main drainage outfall for two parishes. 
These parishes contain 200,000 acres of fertile alluvial land and are among 
the most productive in the State. The authorization of the canal project resulted 
in the undertaking by these parishes of complete drainage programs to construct 
lateral canals and ditches leading into this outfall. For this purpose a sum of 
$1,500,000 was raised by bond issues and State assistance, and the program is 
now completed. The effectiveness of the system will be greatly diminished until 
the new link provided by this project is completed. 

The location of the locks immediately opposite Baton Rouge will be of great 
benefit to the industries which are located in our city. These industries ship 
and receive a great deal of freight by barge, the barge traffic at Baton Rouge in 
1947 being 6,286,548 tons. This large traffic makes it imperative that repair 
yards and services be maintained in the vicinity, and that a location be provided 
for assembling tows and interchanging barges, as well as for parking temporarily 
idle equipment. The great rise and fall of the Mississippi River, which reaches 
a maximum of 48 feet, makes such operations very difficult, to say nothing of 
the hazards of swift currents. This sea-level canal will provide an excellent 
location for terminals, repair yards, and service installations within the metro- 
politan area. These facilities will provide a great impetus to the growth of the 
barge traflic at Baton Rouge. 

Right-of-way for the construction of this project is to be furnished by local 
interests. The local governments are ready to meet this requirement on short 
notice. 

This project is not a new one. It is a necessary replacement of a relatively 
small obsolescent portion of the great Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. It will 
serve the Nation in peace and be indispensable in war. Its construction would 
not be an expense of Government but an investment in a productive facility which 
would pay for itself many times over within a few years. There is no opposition 
to the construction of the project, and representatives of all of the cities, towing 
companies and industries in the area have signified their interest in its construc- 
tion. We respectfully urge that you consider the merits of this project and 
appropriate funds for initiating its construction during the next fiscal year. 


Mr. Morrison. I also have with me Mayor Siegelin, of Bogalusa, 


La., who has a statement he wishes to file on behalf of the completion 
of the Pearl River Valley project. 
I am sorry that Judge Ott, who came up here yesterday, had to 


leave and will not be able to appear before the committee, but he has 
a statement which Mayor Siegelin will file. 


Mr. Rapaut. Without objection, the statements will be received and 
made a part of the record. 
(The statements are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CURT SIEGELIN, MAyor or BoGatusa, La. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Appropriations Committee, on 
behalf of the people residing in the Pearl River Valley (La.-Miss.), I am 
here to request you gentlemen of this committee to approve a sum in the 
amount of $987,000 for the fiscal year 1952, which will complete the remaining 
features of the Pearl River project. 

The Pearl] River project was authorized by the River and Harbor Act, approved 
August 30, 1935, and provides for the improvement of Pearl River and the 
construction of a canal for 6-foot barge navigation from the mouth of the river 
to the city of Bogalusa, La. 

The Federal Government has already provided $7,287,700 and the project 
is now 88 percent complete. The present total estimated cost of the project 
is $8,274,700, leaving an amount of $987,000 which we are requesting that you 
approve at this time. 
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An additional $10,000 for operation and care of the three locks and other 
completed units of the project during the coming fiscal year is likewise being 
requested. 

We strongly feel that this project should be completed as early as possible as 
the benefits which are expected to accrue to it cannot be realized until al) 
features of the project are complete. With the project in its present status 
there will, of necessity, be expenditures each year for maintenance and care 
of the completed portions of the project without any benefits from savings on 
transportation rates being realized from the investment. 

From the inception of the Pearl River project in 1938, the city of Bogalusa 
has carried out to the letter all commitments which were set forth in the 
agreement with the Federal Government. 

All rights-of-way were obtained and paid for by the city of Bogalusa, La., 
from moneys made available by two separate bond issues, totaling $124,000, 
which were overwhelmingly approved by the property taxpayers of the cit) 
of Bogalusa, La. 

In 1938 the property taxpayers of Bogalusa, La., likewise approved a bond 
issue in the amount of $169,000 earmarked for the construction of terminal] 
facilities in connection with the project. This money remains intact today and 
we have been ready, and we stand ready at this time, to comply with our 
agreement with the Federal Government relative to the construction of the 
terminal facilities. 

We, at this time, respectfully urge that this committee approve the necessary 
moneys mentioned above, which will allow the completion of the Pearl River 
waterway during the fiscal year 1951-52. 

We appreciate the interest and cooperation which this committee and the 
Federal Government have shown in our joint efforts to complete the Pearl River 
project. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT oF C. Euuis Ort, or BoGaLusa, LA., CHAIRMAN OF THE PEARL RIVER 
NAVIGATION COMMITTEE OF THE BoGALUSA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Gentlemen, I am making this statement to your committee in the interest 
of the proposed appropriation of $987,000 to complete the Pearl River project 
in Louisiana and Mississippi. This project was approved by the Congress Aug- 
ust 30, 1955, and appropriations have been made from time to time and the work 
is now about SS percent completed. 

The total estimated cost of the project is $8,274,700 of which $7,287,700 has 
been provided, and the proposed appropriation of $987,000 will complete the 
remaining features of the project and make it available for use. 

As the project cannot be used until all remaining features are completed, it 
would seem uneconomical not to supply the funds necessary for competion of 
the project, as SS percent of the funds have already been appropriated and 
expended on this project. The city of Bogalusa has and will comply with the 
requirements of local interest as outlined in the project document. The tax 
payers of the city of Bogalusa, La., voted a bond issue in 1938 to meet the require 
ments of local interests, which bond issue was carried by a favorable vote of 
more than 98 percent of those voting. 

If sutiicient funds are not made available to complete the project at this 
time, it will be necessary to suspend further work toward completion while con- 
siderable cost of maintenance and protection of the present work will be incurred 
during the suspension, during which time no use can be made of the waterway. 

Many citizens and business interests in the area to be served by the waterway 
are ready and waiting for the completion of the project in order that movements 
of different kinds and types of materials and freight may be carried over this 
waterway, thus promoting an expansion of the business and industrial interests 
of the entire area served by the waterway, with a resulting increase in employ- 
nent. 

It is therefore respectfully urged that the requested appropriation and allot- 
ment of funds to this project of $987,000 be made so that the project can be com- 
pleted and made ready for use in the near future. 
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ther Mr. Kerr. Is there any further presentation you wish to make? 
rane Mr. Morrison. No, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the indulgence 
P as you have shown, and the privilege of appearing before you. 
all | Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Morrison. 
itus By 
‘are 
; On 
a Tuourspay, May 3, 1951. 
4 Jim Wooprurr Dam ANnp Lock anp Burorp Dam 
La., 
ov WITNESSES 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
_ THE STATE OF FLORIDA 
and HON. E. L. FORRESTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
our THE STATE OF GEORGIA 
the HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
die FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 
‘ver HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 
"es J. ROBERT ELLIOTT, COLUMBUS, GA. 
Mr. Rasavr. The committee will come to order. We have up for 
consideration this morning the Jim Woodruff Dam and lock and the 
Buford Dam. 
IVER Mr. Sixes. Let me express the appreciation of this group for the 
committee’s interest and helpfulness in permitting us to appear at this 
Test early hour. 
ject We have a group from Georgia, Alabama, and Florida who want 
ed ' to be heard on the Apalachicola Waterway, and who will endorse at 
> the budget level all the developments of that extremely important 
has | project. I likewise urge that the waterway be carried to completion 
the | as rapidly as possible. 
- ‘ We feel, Mr. Chairman, that the Apalachicola, with its attendant 


age _ projects—the Jim Woodruff Dam, the Columbia Dam, the Buford 


and 4 Jam, and other phases—constitutes the most important waterway 
the 7 project now in progress in the Southeast from the standpoint of im- 
tax : portance to the economy of the area, and because of its value to the 
pe ’ military defenses of the Nation. 

e ot 3 . 

3 I am now going to introduce the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. For- 
this »  rester, who is proving a worthy successor to Steve Pace, who was one 
cl _ of the greatest Congressmen any of us have ever served with, and who 
eq ' was one of those who contributed most to the fact that the Apalachi- 
way ' cola waterway is a reality. 
ents 4 I want to say for his home folks that Tick Forrester is doing a 
_ _ grand job, that we who are his colleagues are very appreciative of his 
ate. _ ability, hard work, and devotion to duty. 

: Mr. Forrester. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
Hot- _ appreciate very much you gentlemen giving us this time this morning 
rom- - and I know that you are in a hurry and have a lot of things to do. 


Therefore, I am going to dispense with the introduction of the gentle- 





men who are here, because I believe it would be well to have the state- 
ment condensed. On that account we are going to ask that one of our 
membership address this committee. 

During the course of his remarks he will identify these other gentle- 
men, so at this time I would like to present to you the Honorable J. 
Robert Elliott, of Columbus, Ga., who will speak for this group, and 
if there is any time remaining I would appreciate it if you gentlemen 
would hear from Congressman George Andrews, of Alabama, who is 
also vitally interested in this project. 

Mr. Exuiorr. My name is J. Robert Elliott. I am a citizen of 
Columbus, Ga., and a member of the bar. I appear before you as 
spokesman for the membership of the Chattahoochee Valley Chamber 
of Commerce which body I had the privilege of assisting In organiza- 
tion in 1935 and in which my interest has been continuous. 

This organization, now in its sixteenth year, comprises 72 counties 
in the States of Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. Its component coun- 
ties represent, geographicajly, the entire watershed of the Apalachi- 
cola-Chattahoochee-Flint River systems. In this tririver area are 
located the two projects which have been scheduled for this discus- 
sion—the Jim Woodruff lock and dam and the Buford Dam. They 
are but two of the total of four projects in this river system which have 
been authorized by the Congress. The others are the proposed upper 
Columbia lock and dam and the Fort Benning lock and dam. 

All are multipurpose projects. All but the latter are planned for 
production of hydroelectric power. All will implement or reinstitute 
navigation on this waterway. All will provide much needed flood 
control, recreation facilities, soil conservation, game and fish sanctu- 
aries, and a vast stimulant to the economy of a three-State area popu- 
lated by more than 2 million people. 

It is this area which has bound itself together under the single 
operation of the Chattahoochee Valley Chamber of Commerce to 
espouse, support, and encourage speedy development of the entire 
tririver system in accordance with sound economics and studied con- 
struction recommendations of the Corps of Engineers. 

Therefore, we ask that you consider our appearance today in behalf 
of the entire project, although you have asked that we be specific in 
seeking your approval of appropriations of funds for the Jim Wood- 
ruff lock and dam and the Buford Pam. These are under construc- 
tion but the optimum benefits to the immediate area and to the Nation 
itself can be realized only upon completion of the total tririver de- 
velopment of the Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint River Basins. 

For your convenience, we have prepared a map of the area repre- 
sented by the Chattahoochee Valley Chamber of Commerce, which is 
submitted as exhibit A, and offer for your visual guidance a map 
prepared by the Mobile district of the Corps of Engineers, showing 
graphically the watershed of this tririver system. This is before each 
of you and an additional copy is submitted as exhibit B. 

With me today are other representatives of the valley chamber, 
J. W. Woodruff, Jr., and A. Perry Gordy of Columbus, Ga.; Mayor 
E. E. Wakefield, of Columbia, Ala.: W. N. Creekmore, of Apalachi- 
cola, Fla.; J. C. Gissendaner, of Chattahoochee, Fla.; and Robert 
Holder, of Atlanta. Mr. Woodruff, Sr., for whom the Jim Woodruff 
Dam has been named by resolution of the Florida State Legislature 
and, subsequently, the Congress, asked me to convey his regrets in 
being unable to attend due to ill health. 
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te- 
ur Let me again state that we speak for a membership comprising 72 
counties and representing over 2 million people in Alabama, Florida, 
le- and Georgia and for 65 civic clubs and community chambers of com- 
J. merce, such as the Upper Chattahoochee Development Association 
nd and the Georgia division of the Southeastern Resources Development 
1en Association, whose purposes of organization are akin to ours—the 
is improvement and utilization of natural resources in this great south- 
eastern area. 
of We are here today at individual expense. The Chattahoochee 
as Valley Chamber has no dues, no assessments, no fees, no funds. The 
ber only asset it holds is a determined will to continue cooperative and con- 
Za certed effort toward the goal which was set more than 15 years ago. 
We are indebted to the wisdom and actions of the previous Congresses 
ies for the authorization and approval of the total tririver project and 
m- ,’ for the appropriations, in part, which have made possible the impres- 
hi- > sive progress already realized in construction of two elements in the 
are basin-wide development. 
us- The Jim Woodruff Lock and Dam construction was started in Oc- 
1ey tober 1947. It is a multipurpose navigation and power project on the 
ive Apalachicola River just below the confluence of the Chattahoochee 
per and Flint Rivers. This project, as the initial step in the tririver 
system, will add additional transportation facilities that will greatly 
for assist in relieving the transportation problem in time of war and 
ute in time of defense mobilization. It will also provide a large block of 
od power in an area where it is urgently needed to aid the defense pro- 
tu- gram. Although its installed capacity of power seems small, that 
pu- being 30,000 kilowatts, its annual output will amount to an estimated 
216 million kilowatt-hours. This is made possible because its installed 
gle turbines and generators will be in operation at least 96 percent of the 
to time as a result of controlled water flow from the upper pool and all 
ire tributaries, 
on- ; Closure of this dam has been scheduled for June 1953. The east 
-_ overflow dike is completed. The lock and west fixed crest spillway 
alt > are approximately 70 percent completed. It is necessary that con- 
in » struction of the gated spillway, intake structure, powerhouse, and 
od- switchyard-fill be continued as planned in order to be economically 
n1C- cordinated with other phases of the construction program. The funds 
ion requested for land acquisition in fiscal year 1952 are necessary in order 
de- to meet the scheduled completion date of December 1953 for all real 
estate acquisition. The scheduled date for the first 10,000 kilowatt 
<a power unit to be on the line is December 1953, therefore, construction 
h is = of turbines, generators, and governors should proceed on an uninter- 
nap rupted basis. _ 
ing The total estimated cost of this multipurpose dam is $42,208,000. 
aah An amount of $14,940,000 has been appropriated to date, including 
$2,922,000 for the fiscal year 1951. In the 6-year program of con- 
ber, struction as planned by the Office, Chief of Engineers, an amount of 
vor $7 million was set up for the fiscal year 1952. This amount was re- 
hi- — of the Bureau of the Budget which has recommended that the 
ont ull 7 million be included in the appropriations for the Jim Woodruff 
ait Lock and Dam for the fiscal year 1952. This amount will make pos- 
noes sible the letting of bids on the three remaining elements and continu- 
_— ance of land acquisition. It will insure continuing maximum economy 


of construction. 
82182—51—pt. 2——_5 
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And, now, the project at the headwaters of this great tririver sys- 
tem—the Buford Dam. This, too, is a multipurpose project on the 
Chattahoochee River in the northeastern section of Georgia. It will 
provide much-needed flood control and protection from floodwaters in 
the 140-mile area between Buford and West Point, Ga. The Buford 
Dam construction was started shortly after ground-breaking cere- 
monies in March 1950. It will provide an increased flow in the Chat- 
tahoochee River which is essential to the provision of a 9-foot depth 
for navigation south of Columbus. The upper pool behind the Buford 
Dam will assure an adequate water supply for municipal and industrial 
purposes in the metropolitan area of Atlanta which has experienced 
enormous strides in industrial growth during the past several years. 
The reservoir will have tremendous value for public use. 

In addition to the installed capacity of 86,000 kilowatts at the Buford 
Dam itself, the regulated flow from this project will increase the 
minimum flow at existing downstream power developments such as 
Bull Sluice, Bartlett’s Ferry, Goat Rock, North Highlands, and Eagle- 
Phenix Dams between Buford and Columbus. It also will serve to 
firm the power potential and assure the required 9-foot navigation 
channel in the upper pools behind the Jim Woodruff and upper Co- 
lumbia projects. Thus, Buford Dam plays an important role in effect- 
ing maximum economy in the total tririver development. It will firm 
the power capacity of existing dams and will provide a large block 
of power in an area where large amounts of power are needed for the 
national defense and for a healthy economy. I refer here to the many 
textile installations which are located in the Chattahoochee Valley 
near Lagrange, West Point, and Columbus, Ga. 

It is necessary to continue excavation for the forebay, tunnels, and 
tailrace, since they are to be used for diversion and must be completed 
before the dam can be constructed. Continuation of land acquisition 
is necessary for construction to proceed in an orderly manner using 
minimum personnel. Manufacturers should continue on the turbines 
and generators if the first power unit is to be placed on the line by 
scheduled date, 

The total estimated cost of this dam is $40,225,000. An amount of 
$2,300,000 has been appropriated to date, including $1,318,000 for the 
fiscal year 1951. The Bureau of the Budget has recommended that 
$900,000 be included in the appropriations for the Buford Dam for 
the fiscal year 1952. Such amount will assure continued work but we 
wish to point out that the Buford Dam construction consists, prin- 
cipally, of earth fill and, therefore, uses but a minimum of critical 
materials. We feel that greater economy of construction and a com- 
pletion date coincident with the completion date of the Jim Woodruff 
lock and dam can best be assured if a greater sum could be appro- 
priated for the Buford Dam. 

We also urge your approval of the amount of $125,000 which has 
been recommended by the Bureau of the Budget for planning of 
upper Columbia lock and dam in the fiseal year 1952. It is the desire 
of the Chattahoochee Valley Chamber of Commerce that appropria- 
tions be made in a maximum amount for all projects in this tririver 
system development to coincide with an orderly and economical con- 
struction schedule. We feel that the recommended amounts should be 
a@ minimum so that work might proceed in the national as well as the 
regional interest. We do not anticipate that the Congress will cut 
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these'recommended amounts. We urge that no such brake be put upon 
progress. If moneys are to be saved and if some suggestion 1s made 
that such savings might be realized from a cut in work of this nature 
on a national scale, we strongly and respectfully urge that it is the 
wiser course that existing construction be continued on an uninter- 
rupted basis. This is the nature of the Jim Woodruff lock and dam 
and the Buford Dam projects. 

In conclusion, may we remind you that we are here speaking for 
the people in this three-State area affected by these projects, asking 
for appropriations which have been requested by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and recommended by the Bureau of the Budget for the con- 
tinuation and speedier completion of work already begun and well 
under way, all of which projects are multipurpose in nature and will 
serve an immediate 008 as each is completed. Maximum benefits 
will be realized, however, only upon total completion of the entire 
tririver development and it is important that construction adhere to 
schedule on each component project. 

We respectfully urge your favorable consideration and express the 
appreciation of the po living in this watershed area from’ the 
Gulf at Apalachicola, Fla., to the headwaters north of Buford, Ga., 
for this opportunity to appear before you. We are indebted to you 
and grateful for your continuing interest and action in our behalf. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I want to join in the request made by 
Mr. Elliott. He explained this request very forcefully, I think, and 
has given a good picture of the conditions down in our section. 

Mr. Rasavr. He has voiced the sentiments of the President. He is 
in favor of the completion of the project. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. There is need for this project from a 
defense standpoint. 

Fort Benning, Ga., is one of our biggest military installations in 
America, located on the banks of the Chattahoochee River and, as 
Mr. Elliott so ably pointed out, this is an entire project from Buford 
Dam to the Jim Woodruff Dam. 

When this project is completed it will be a navigable stream, 9 feet 
in depth, from Columbus, Ga., to the Gulf of Mexico, which will tie 
in with the intercoastal canal system. 

I have nothing to add to what Mr. Elliott said except that I do 
hope the committee will go along with us and see that work is un- 
interrupted on this program. 

Mr. Ranaut. I agree with you that Mr. Elliott has made a fine 
statement. 

Mr. Forrester. We will not take up any more of your time. 

I would like to point out that I have Congressman Preston here 
and Congressman Lanham, both from Georgia, and on yesterday when 
we were supposed to appear here, we had six other Georgia 
Congressmen. 

It is mighty nice for you folks to get up so early in the morning and 
hear from us. Our people can go back home knowing that they have 
been heard, and I am grateful for that. : 

Mr. Razavr. I would like to say to the men assembled here that they 
can be proud of the men who represent them in Congress. They are 


on the job for you, and that is all that you can expect from men in 
Congress. 
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REVETMENTS ON THE ARKANSAS River DowNstTREAM From Pine Buovrr, 


WITNESS 
ROBERT B. BROOKS, CONSULTING ENGINEER, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Ranaut. Mr. Brooks, you are here to discuss 2 miles of revet- 
ment on the Arkansas River downstream from Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Ranaut. We are glad to have you here. We understand that 
you are a consulting engineer ; the Ambassador Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

I am very sorry that Mr. Cannon is not here. He would have intro- 
duced me. He has been a friend of mine for a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will tell him that you have been here. He has 
been sick. I understand he is coming along nicely. 

Mr. Brooks. I do not know that it is necessary to qualify myself, but 
I am a civil engineer and I have represented the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hull, in Europe and in Latin America on occasions, and on engi- 
neering matters. I have worked with Van Wagner and Don Kenned 
in Michigan, and, Mr. Davis, I worked with Mr. Gamble in Mil- 
waukee and with your highway department at various times. 

If Judge McGrath were here, I would say that I had worked with 
his Irving Huey, chairman of the water board in New York. 

This item, Mr. Cannon and various members have told me, must be 
in the interest of national defense or your committee cannot give very 
much consideration to it. It directly affects national defense and the 
welfare of 1,400,000 people as well as the welfare of 22 towns in 
Arkansas. 

The reason is, there is a natural-gas line that brings gas to the 
Greater St. Louis area from Louisiana, 435 miles away. That crosses 
the Arkansas River near the Rob Roy Bridge of the Cotton Belt 
Railway. 

The Arkansas River runs through an alluvial soil there and is very 
unstable. In fact, it sometimes cuts its bank as much as 250 to 300 
feet in 1 year. Now, should that move over past what is known as 
a buckshot gumbo ledge, it would outflank these eight pipelines cross- 
ing the Arkansas River and at the same time wash out this bridge of 
the Cotton Belt Railroad. That would affect all the national defense 
manufacturing companies in the Greater St. Louis area. 

IT am going to leave you a list of 34 that it would affect because their 
power comes from this natural gas. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 


NATIONAL-DEFENSE PRODUCTS PRODUCED BY THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES IN THE 
GREATER St. Louris AREA 


These companies are fueled by the natural gas brought through the pipelines 
crossing the Arkansas River downstream from Pine Bluff, Ark., whose production 
would be practically stopped if the natural-gas pipelines crossing the Arkansas 
River should be broken by further bank erosion of the Arkansas River upstream 
from the pipelines. 


Scullin Steel Co. ($18,773,000*) : Railroad specialties ; locomotive steel castings ; 
castings ; carbon and alloy steel. 

Hydraulic Press Brick Co. ($3,278,000*) : Haydite insulating block; Haydite 
aggregate; brick and hollow tile. : 
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"y Laclede Christy Co. ($9,733,000*) : Clay refractories, sewer.pipe, prepared fire 
clay. 

St. Toate Serew & Bolt Co. ($1,597,000*) : Bolts, nuts, screws, and washers; 

hot galvanizing and plating; special screw and bolt machine products. 

St. Louis Car Co. ($16,794,000*) : City passenger cars; busses and trucks; 

Diesel-electric rail cars and locomotives; streamlined trains; steam railroad 
coaches and freight cars ; trackless trolleys. 

Missouri Portland Cement Co. ($9,309,000*) : Portland cement. 

«= Granite City Steel Co. ($46,423,000*) : Ingots, slabs, plates, sheets, tin plate, 
ternes, tin-mill black, stainless-clad sheets. 

Laclede Steel Co. ($34,072,000*) : Ingots, blooms, billets, wire rods, skelp, mer- 

chant bars, hot-rolled strip; wright steel pipe, electrical conduit; light-wall 
it ‘ tubing; steel wire, all grades and finishes, steel joists, reinforcing bars; rein- 
>. forcing wire mesh; accessories for building and highway construction. 

General Steel Castings Corp. ($20,000,000*): Steel castings weighing 1,000 

pounds or more; one-piece cast-steel specialty devices for railroad locomotives ; 

)- one-piece casi-steel specialty devices for passenger cars. 

; National Lead Co., St. Louis Branch: White lead in oil; lead oxides, lead paint 
Ss 4 pigments, bentone. 

: Alpha Portland Cement Co.: Portland cement. 

a Missouri Rolling Mill Corp.: Reinforcing bars, angles, flats, and steel fence 
it 4 posts; fabricated steel towers, angles, and flats; hot-dip galvanizing; reroll- 
By ing steel operations. 

i- Evans & Howard Sewer Pipe Co.: Sewer pipe; miscellaneous structural clay 
products ; fire clay, sacked. 

Blackmer & Post Pipe Co.: Milled fire clay ; vitrified clay sewer pipe; wall cop- 

” ing, flue lining, septic tanks, chimney pipe, chimney tops, drain tile. 

’ Winkle Terra Cotta, Inc.: Agricultural terra cotta; hooded chimney tops; terra- 

h cotta garden furniture; grave markers. 

American Brake Shoe Co. : Brake shoes for railroads. 

Precast Slab & Tile Co.: Concrete roof and floor slabs; insulating concrete; 
e Perlite concrete; plaster aggregate. 

Vv St. Louis Malleable Casting Co.: Castings, malleable iron; hot-dip galvanizing; 

1e malleable-iron washers; pole-line specialties ; tank-car-repair castings; brake- 
beam repair parts. 

mn National Lead Co., Titanium Division : Titanium pigments. 

Owens Illinois Glass Co. : Glass containers ; glass-making machinery. 
ie National Bnameling & Stamping Co.: Enameled cooking utensils; galvanized 
2S ware; lithographed and japanned ware, tinware, steel drums. 

It Olin Industries, Ine. (Western Cartridge Co.): Ammunition, shotgun shells; 
blasting caps, detonators; smokeless powder; air-rifle shot; trap and skeet 
shooting traps and targets. 

‘V Aluminum Ore Co.: Calecined alumina, hydrated alumina, gelatinous alumina, 

0 activated alumina, tabular alumina, synthetic cryolite, sodium fluoride, so- 
dium acid fluoride, hydrofluoric acid, quicklime, hydrated lime, protective 

AS compound, insulating powder. 

s- Lewin Mathes Co.: Copper and brass tubing and fittings ; wiping rags. 

of Obear Nester Glass Co.: Glass bottles, flint and amber. 

se American Zine Co. of Iinois (American Zine, Lead & Smelting Co.) : Slab zine, 
sulfuric acid, cadmium. 

5 Socony Vacuum Oil Co.: Gasoline, fuels, Diesel oils, lubricating oils, and greases. 

ir 4 General Chemical Co. (Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.) : Processed 

: clays. 

4 American Steel Foundries: Railroad castings. 

g Monsanto Chemical Co. : Industrial inorganic chemicals, industrial organic chem- 
HE icals; medicinal inorganic and organie chemicals, insecticides. 

Alton Box Board Co.: All types and kinds of paper board. 

Key Co.: Return bands and special steel fittings for oil refineries, tube and pipe 
es fabrication; hand hold and tube hole closures for boilers; pipe-joint com- 
on pounds; steel castings, alloy and carbon; machine work, steel stampings. 
as Hill Brick Co.: Face and common brick, building tile. 
1m Sterling Steel Casting Co.: Carbon- and alloy-steel castings. 

Asterisk (*) indicates recently quoted annual net sales. Where no figures are given, 

S 3 the annual sales data is not available at present. 

3 Mr. Brooks. I will give you the names of three of them—the Alumi- 

ite 


num Ore Co., the Westchester Cartridge Co., and the Scullin Steel 
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Co. that alone turn out over $100 million worth of national-defense 
work a year. ; 

Now I will give you a list of 22 towns in Arkansas that depend upon 
this natural gas for their fuel, cooking, and so forth. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 

Towns in Arkansas supplied by natural gas brought through the pipelines 
crossing the Arkansas River downstream from Pine Bluff, Ark., whose supply 
would be cut off if the natural-gas pipelines crossing the Arkansas River should 


be broken by further bank erosion of the Arkansas River upstream from the 
pipelines: 


Walnut Ridge Newark Stuttgart 
Hoxie Bald Knob Pocahontas 
Alicia Judsonia Corning 
Jonesboro Kensett West Point 
Swifton Searcy Bradford 
Tuckerman Lonoke College City 
Newport Carlisle 

Batesville England 

Mr. Brooks. That particular spot on the Arkansas River has been 
recognized as the most dangerous spot between Little Rock, Ark., 
and the mouth where it goes into the Mississippi. 

Hearings have been held in that area. The people have petitioned 
that it be done. The Army engineers made plans to take care of 
that particular situation, and this work has been authorized by the 
Congress. Appropriations were asked for last year for this bank 
protection on the Arkansas River in the amount of $850,000. I am 
not sure how much you did appropriate last year, but you did ap- 
propriate enough to take care of about a third of this proposition, 
just upstream from Pine Bluff, Ark. That work is being finished 
now. 

That is only a part of this single-purpose reverse curve of river 
bank that the engineers are protecting. 

I want to show you a picture that has been taken from the air 
that will tell more adequately how far the Arkansas River has moved 
over and how quickly it moves. 

(Discussion of the photograph, off the record.) 

Mr. Razavur. What did they say about this in the budget? 

Mr. Brooks. It was not mentioned in the budget because Mr. Law- 
ton wrote me that anything that did not directly affect the national 
defense or the welfare of the people at this particular time of “inter- 
national relations,” as he called it, would be screened out. I do not 
think that it was put to Mr. Lawton in the proper light, because, as 
I say, for less than one-tenth of 1 percent of this proposed budget 
this year this would affect every one of the national-defense manu- 
facturers in the St. Louis area. 

All of the people—1,400,000—cook with gas in the St. Louis area, 


and these 22 towns in Arkansas depend upon gas for cooking and, 
incidentally, heating. 


Mr. Forp. How much will this portion cost ? 

Mr. Brooks. $750,000 this year, with a subsequent appropriation 
of $250,000 in the next year to complete it. It seems to me it is so 
important for all these defense manufacturing companies, from the 
Arkansas River up to the St. Louis area, and I am surprised that 
it was not in there. 


Hearings have been held and the people in Pine Bluff, Ark., are 
very much affected. 
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As I say, that $750,000 does not loom too large, but if you do find it 
necessary to transfer funds, I do know of one project that you trans- 
ferred from last year that I read about in your report. I do not know 
whether I should mention Ice Harbor or not. 

Mr. Razavut. That was a controversial subject. 

Mr. Brooks. I just read it in the report. For $750,000 this will pro- 
tect the people of the Greater St. Louis area, 22 towns in Arkansas, and 
all of those national defense plants. 

If I may, I would like to insert in the record at this point a letter 
that I wrote to the Honorable Clarence Cannon. 

Mr. Rasavr. It may be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


Sr. Lours 1, Mo., February 2, 1951. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear FRIEND: National defense work, the public safety of 1,400,000 people in 
the Greater St. Louis area, and the population of 22 cities in Arkansas, will be 
seriously affected if the Federal Government does not stop the erosion of the 
north bank of the Arkansas River between Pine Bluff, Ark., downstream to the 
Rob Roy Bridge ‘crossing. 

This erosion seriously threatens the natural gas pipelines crossing the Arkansas 
River which bring natural gas to serve war defense manufacturing firms and 
almost 2,000,000 people. 

The Congress of the United States and the Army engineers have both recog- 
nized this situation on the Arkansas River. This Arkansas bank stabilization has 
already been authorized by the Congress and the first part of the program, costing 
$600,000, is just being completed upstream from Pine Bluff. At least $750,000 is 
needed to carry on this bank protection work, so that the erosion on the north 
bank will not seriously outflank the Rob Roy Bridge of the St. Louis & South- 
western Railroad (Cotton Belt lines) and thus destroy the natural gas pipe- 
lines of the Mississippi River Fuel. Corp. which supplies natural gas to war 
defense industries and the population of Greater St. Louis as well as the 22 
cities in Arkansas. This item was omitted by the Bureau of the Budget, as were 
many other items, on the theory that only national defense items could be given 
serious consideration for appropriations, Evidently they did not take into con- 
sideration the danger to shutting down all of the industries now supplying 
materials to conserve the national defense, which are manufactured in the 
Greater St. Louis area. They did not consider the public safety of 1,400,000 
people, who use natural gas for cooking, heating, and other purposes, in this 
area, whose public health and welfare would be seriously affected if these pipelines 
were broken at the Arkansas River. 

It is not necessary to go into details as to how interstate commerce would be 
affected should the Rob Roy Bridge of the Cotton Belt Railroad be outflanked. 
The Army engineers have prepared plans and specifications and have authoriza- 
tion from Congress for this work. They recognize that this is a serious danger 
point and only await appropriation of funds—approximately $750,000—to make 
this reach of the river stabilized through protection of the north bank, so that 
the Arkansas River will continue to flow under this bridge and not continue its 
serious erosion on the north bank. This appropriation is necessary now, since 
floods in the Arkansas River may cause this threatened disruption of gas service 
within the present year of 1951. 

There is attached herewith, a list of the national-defense firms which would 
be shut down in the greater St. Louis area, when, if, and as, the Arkansas 
River would further erode its north bank at the Rob Roy Bridge crossing 
and break those pipe lines. The Mississippi River Fuel Corp. cannot protect 
itself, because of the whiplash current of the Arkansas River on the several 
miles of river reach between Pine Bluff and this bridge. The fact is reiterated 
that there would also be no gas for heating or cooking in the greater St. Louis 
area of 1,400,000 people. It is also reiterated that the population of these 
22 Arkansas cities, as shown on the attached list, would also be seriously affected 
in the same wav. 

It is the duty of the Federal Government to conserve the national defense 
and to protect the public welfare of this large segment of our population from 
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want, through lack of protecting this river reach from further serious erosion. 

The Army engineers have prepared plans and specifications; the Congress has 
already authorized the work to be done; the only thing lacking is. the appro- 
priation of some $750,000 to go ahead and thus conserve the national defense 
and public welfare of our people. 

Will you please study this situation and urge on the members of the Appro- 
priation Committee of the House of Representatives and the Bureau of the 
Budget, that this item should be placed in the hand of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Hepresentatives for action. 

Is there anything else that I or anyone else in this affected area can do 
to help clarify this situation so that the Appropriations Committee of the 
House will see to it that this $750,000 item is approved in the present budget 
under consideration for expenditure, as soon as possible? 

Yours sincerely, 
Rozert B. Brooks, Consulting Engineer. 


Mr. Brooks. I have no other statement, unless I can write you 
something for the record as soon as I get back home. 

Mr. Razavr. You can put a supplementary statement in the record. 

(The supplementary statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ropert B, BrooKs 


When letter of February 3, 1951, was sent to Chairman Cannon, a copy was 
sent to Chief of Engineers. 

Engineer Corps recognize situation on Arkansas River at Rob Roy Railroad 
bridge as dangerous to national defense and public welfare of 22 towns in north 
Arkansas and threat to gas supply of 1,400,000 people in St. Louis area, They 
have plans prepared to correct this threatened erosion of the Arkansas River 
an can proceed immediately at a cost of $750,000 if appropriated now. Engineer 
Corps can answer any questions of members of Army Civil Functions Subcom- 
mittee of Appropriations Committee on this threat to national defense and 
public welfare by this Arkansas River. 


Mr. Rasavt. Thank you very much for your appearance. 
Mr. Brooks. I thank you. 


CENTRAL AND SourHERN FiormiDa Fioop Controt Progect AND 
Forma River anp Harpor Progectrs 


WITNESSES 
HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 


THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. GEORGE SMATHERS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. ALBERT S. HERLONG, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS. 
FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

JOHN R. WELLS, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, PORT OF 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 

HERBERT C. GEE, CONSULTING ENGINEER 

NORA B. BUTTS, MAYOR, COCOA, FLA. 


Mr. Ranaut. We are glad to have Members of the Florida delega- 
tion with us. Mr. Rogers, you may proceed. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are going to take up first the central and southern Florida con- 


ise district, and Mr. Gee, who is a consulting engineer, will testify 
rst. 
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You are familiar with it because we have appeared before your 
committee a number of times. 

Mr. Rasaut. We shall be glad to hear from Mr. Gee. 

Mr. Gur. First, I have a statement that I would like to insert in 
the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT C, GEE, CONSULTING ENGINEER 



















































My name is Herbert C. Gee. I am a consulting engineer of West Palm Beach, 
Fla., representing the central and southern Florida flood control district, the 
agency of the State of Florida responsible for requirements of local coopera- 
tion under the central and southern Florida flood control project. There is pend- 
ing before this committee a tentative allocation for the central and southern 
Florida project (first phase) in the amount of $6,500,000 for fiscal year 1952. 

This cooperative project, being carried forward by the Federal Government 
and the State of Florida, has progressed rapidly since its authorization in the 
Flood Control Act of 1948. In the winter of 1949, just 2 years after the devastat- 
ing flood of 1947, this long-range multiple-purpose project was put under con- 
struction by the Corps of Engineers. We are now in the second construction 
year of this program and there has been appropriated to date $7,800,000 by the 
Federal Government and $3,250,000 by the State of Florida. Some remarkable 
results have been accomplished with this total of $11,050,000 appropriated for 
eonstruction and land acquisition and the additional amount of $1,100,000 
raised by taxation within the 17 counties which make up the central and 
southern Florida flood control district. 

Before the end of fiscal year 1951, there will be under construction a con- 
tinuous line of levees from the east shore of Lake Ckeechobee extending south- 
ward to a point on the Tamiami Trail west of Miami, affording a protection 
against the recurrence of the devastating flood of 1947, to all of the lower east 
coastal area of South Florida except the southern half of Dade County. This 
line of levees, in addition to providing flood protection to the densely populated 
lower east coast, forms the eastern boundary of the large water conservation 
area made up of the wild lands of the Everglades which have been found to be 
unsuited for long-term agricultural use. 

The purchase of this water conservation area is one of the requirements of 
local cooperation imposed on the State of Florida. I am very pleased to report 
that of the total of 860,000 acres of land in the three major water conservation 
areas, 97 percent has been acquired to date and the remaining 3 percent is 
involved in lawsuits which are presently being prosecuted actively by the central 
and southern Florida flood control district. Within the next 60 days, it is 
expected that this water conservation area will have been fully acquired by the 
State of Florida. The State of Florida has complied fully with the require- 
ments of local cooperation under this authorized project. Not only has the State 
furnished the required 15 percent of the first cost of construction of each unit 
of levee before contracts were let, but the necessary rights of way have been 
made available to the Corps of Engineers in accordance with the requirements 
of the construction program. All rights of way have been available in ample 
time to satisfy the construction schedule of the engineers. The requirements 
of Federal law have been met and, in addition, the flood control district has 
undertaken the necessary emergency construction work financed exclusively 
by State funds, 

The emergency construction program of the central and southern Florida 
flood control district was begun during the current fiscal year. Embraced within 
this program are flood control works not included within the first phase of the 
central and southern Florida flood control project, but which present emergency 
situations. The State of Florida has indicated a willingness to invest its own 
money in the construction of these urgently needed works in order to alleviate 
difficult situations involving annually recurring flood damages in those parts 
of the district where no Federal works are presently authorized. We believe 
that these works are amply justified by the benefits which they will produce and 
the governing board of central and southern Florida flood control districts has 
often expressed the hope that the undertaking of these works and their financing 
by local interests will be recognized by the Congress as an important part of the 


contribution to be made by local interests under the over-all project for flood 
control and water conservation. 
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I am pleased to inform your committee that the State is presently more than 
$500,000 ahead of the minimum requirements of law with respect to the furnish- 
ing of 15 percent of the first cost of construction. We actually lave a credit 
balance with the Corps of Engineers of bettter than half a million dollars. In 
addition, the flood control district, has, as I indicated earlier, already acquired 
97 percent of the large water conservation area. The district has also initiated 
its program of emergency construction with an amount of $450,000 during the 
current fiscal year. The State of Florida has already appropriated $3,250,000 
for the first biennium of this project’s existence. A request is presently pending 
before the Legislature of the State of Florida now in session, for an additional 
appropriation for the coming biennium of another $3,250,000, All of these facts 
serve to emphasize that the State of Florida has already demonstrated its will- 
ingness and its ability to comply with the requirements of local cooperation. 
In fact, the State has gone far beyond these requirements in assisting the Corps 
of Engineers in getting this project under way. We believe in this project. 
We believe it promises great benefit for central and southern Florida for genera- 
tions to come. We stand ready to support this project to the limit of our 
resources as a cooperative undertaking to be carried ou joinly by he Federal 
Governemnt and the State of Florida for the general welfare of the people of the 
immediate area and of the entire State. 

The governing board of the central and southern Florida flood control district 
has instructed me to appear before your committee in support of the request 
made by the Corps of Engineers for the appropriation of $6,500,000 for fiscal 
year 1952 to continue the exceptionally fine work which is now well under way 
on the central and southern Florida flood control project. We urge that this 
appropriation be made and that the project be continued in order that the popu- 
lation of south Florida may be afforded a high degree of protection against a 
recurrence of the floods of 1947 and 1948. 


Mr. Gre. I have maps attached to the statement that I have just 
submitted for the record, which will help you follow this. 

Mr. Chairman, there is pending before your committee a tentative 
allocation in the bill now under consideration in the amount of $6,- 
500,000 for the continuation of work on the central and southern 
Florida project. 

With your permission, I will move rapidly. To reemphasize what 
was earlier emphasized to you in testimony by representatives of the 
Corps of Engineers, there is presently under consideration, or under 
construction, a continuous line of levees from the east shore of Lake 
Okeechobee extending southward to a point west of Miami, a total 
distance of approximately 100 miles, to afford flood protection to the 
lower east coast of Florida. 

That same system of levees forms the eastern boundary of the large 
water conservation area of the Everglades. 

This area will perform as a water storage area inducing rainfall to 
find its way underground to replenish the underground water supply, 
and will afford additional reservoir capacity for the storage of surplus 
waters which can be diverted from Lake Okeechobee, or from the 
slough area directly west of West Palm Beach and north of levee No. 8. 
war. Raravt. It also fights the sea water and keeps it from coming 
In? 

Mr. Ger. The presence of fresh water in these porous rock forma- 
tions of Florida depresses the salt water and insures the continued 
safety and adequacy of the domestic water supply for the lower east 
coastal cities. 

One of the principal benefits from this entire program, though not 
evaluated in the original report to Congress, is its benefit to the fresh- 
water resources of southern Florida. 

The line of levees I just described under the proposed work to be 
done in the coming fiscal year would be extended southward behind 
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Miami by the building of levee No. 31, a distance of about 12 miles 
south from the Tamiami Trail. This southward extension is very 
vital to the continuation of this project for this reason: The forma- 
tion of that levee barrier extending approximately 100 miles and 
forming the east boundary of the Glades will make it impossible for 
floodwaters to move toward the coast and through the coastal cities. 
It will also concentrate that flow southward across the Saw Grass 
Flats of the Everglades, and make a straight concentration of flow at 
the south extremity of this line of levees, the Tamiami Trail. 

There are very extensive developments in South Dade County. 
There are avocados grown there, large areas producing tomatoes, and 
other truck products, and a considerable population in the area. 

This property and these people are more severely threatened as a 
result of the building of these levees without this terminal 12-mile 
unit than if we had let the entire area alone. This is one of the risks 
inherent in the building of a project of this kind—during construction 
it is possible to be caught with conditions worse than they were when 
you started. 

However, with the construction of this 12-mile diversion levee 
southward from the trail, the floodwaters passing out the south end 
of the Everglades will find their way across the Everglades National 
Park into tidal waters at the extreme southern tip of the Florida 
Peninsula. 

The national park was set aside to preserve fish and wildlife in that 
area which thrives on an abundant supply of fresh water. <A flood 
in that park is welcomed by the park authorities and by the fish and 
birds living in the park area. So the diverting of those waters 
across the park is going to do no damage, and is in fact welcomed 
by the National Park Service. 

I am considerably impressed with the fact that this project, in its 
second construction year, has shown so much progress. I would like 
to emphasize the extent to which the State has fulfilled the require- 
ments of local cooperation on this project by appropriating for the 
current biennial $3,250,000 with which to handle land acquisitions and 
the 15 percent contribution to the first cost of construction, and there 
is under consideration by the Florida Legislature now in session a 
second appropriation for the second biennial, again of $3,250,000. 

Meanwhile, the local district, the area shaded in yellow on your 
map, comprising all or a part of 17 counties of South Florida, has 
raised by district taxation $330,000 in its first year of operation, and 
$1,000,000 in its second year of operation. 

It is expected that during the coming fiscal year, which starts the 
ist of October, again $1,000,000, approximately, will be raised by a levy 
= eight-tenths of a mill to continue the operations of the flood-control 

istrict. 

The financing of this project within the State is divided between gen- 
eral revenue funds, the appropriations of which I spoke earlier, 
and local taxation. 

The general revenue funds can be used under Florida law only to 
match the 15-percent requirement of the construction cost, and to 
purchase land in the large water conservation area. 

The lands in the water conservation area, comprising some 860,000 
acres, are now 97 percent purchased. The average cost of those lands is 
slightly less than $1.20 an acre in the total acquisition program. 
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The land is in an area which, as a result of the soil survey, was found 
unsuitable for agricultural purposes and consequently can be dedicated 
for all times as a water storage area. ; 

I believe that the State is far ahead in the requirements of the Fed- 
eral law with respect to local cooperation. siaus t 

You realize that the northern half of the district is that part of 
the project not yet authorized. 

In the current fiscal year the district has launched an emergency 
construction program entirely with State funds forthe purpose of 
eliminating the most difficult and the most hazardous flood situations 
in that area, not included within the Federal program. 

We are presently at work on numerous projects under that emer- 
gency program to assist the Corps of Engineers gtill further in meeting 
any emergency that may arise in the district. 

n addition to that, the district in its budget for the current fiscal 
year has created a flood-fighting reserve of $150,000, and has purchased 
equipment of the type required to combat a flood, and we believe we are 
in a position to join forces with the Corps of Engineers and meet 
any emergency situation that may arise within the district, and carry 
our full share of the burden. 

Unless there are some questions, that is all I have. 

Mr. Rasaur. I would say that we have had all this explained to us 
by the Corps of Engineers. We are pleased to have you review it as 
you have before some of the Members of Congress interested in these 
sections, and again before the committee. 

I have no questions to ask about it. 

Senator Hotitanp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before you on behalf of 
our Florida items. There are six projects that I want to mention 
briefly, asking at this time to incorporate my full remarks in the 
record, if I may. 

Mr. Rasavur. Without objection. 

(The remarks referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR S. L. HOLLAND 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee in support of appropriations for certain Florida rivers and harbors 
projects and the central and southern Florida flood-control project. 

The first item that I will discuss is the reimbursement of certain funds to 
the port of Palm Beach, also referred to as Lake Worth Inlet, for dredging work 
completed in August 1950. The River and Harbor Act of 1950 authorized local 
interests to undertake the work as a reimbursable expenditure and I quote here- 
with the language of the act: 

.“Lake Worth Inlet, Fla.; House Document No. 704, Eightieth Congress: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Army is hereby authorized to reimburse local 
interests for such work as they may have done upon this project, subsequent to 
July 1, 1949, insofar as the same shall be approved by the Chief of Engineers 
and found to have been done in accordance with the project modification hereby 
adopted: Provided further, That such payments shall not exceed the sum of 
$305,000.” 

Lake Worth Inlet, in Palm Beach County, Fla., is an artificial cut connect- 
ing Lake Worth and the Atlantic Ocean. It is about 71 miles north of Miami 
and about 53 miles south of Fort Pierce. This inlet is the ocean entrance to 
the port of Palm Beach. The modification of the harbor as described in House 
Document No. 704, Eightieth Congress, second session, was authorized by the 
1950 River and Harbor Act, and the funds were expended in accordance with 
the plan of the Chief of Engineers. The modification called for the enlargement 
of the turning basin with a depth of 25 feet. 
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The port of Palm Beach serves the business activities in Palm Beach, West 
Palm Beach, and a large part of the fertile agricultural area around Lake 
Okeechobee. ; ; 

At the time the modification of the project was authorized, the Corps of 
Engineers estimated that the work would cost $305,000. However, after passage 
of the reimbursement authorization the port of Palm Beach proceeded to do 
the dredging and completed same at an over-all cost of $240,379.74, which was a 
saving of $64,620.26 less than the estimate of the Corps of Engineers. 

I am advised that since the end of World War II the port of Palm Beach has 
spent $1,737,260 in new work operation and maintenace of the port. The United 
States Government, during the same period, has spent $1,181,830 on this project. 
During the 5-year period 1946-50 the port has produced a substantial income 
to the United States in the form of customs receipts. Also the income of the 
port from wharfage, dockage, and switching charges has grown steadily during 
this 5-year period. 

I list herewith the customs receipts and earnings for the 1946-50 period: 





United States | 








customs re- Port earnings 
ceipts | 
WB ok co wccden cw annbscnecsccnatdsenascccsrencecnccocceasengeccesscee-ce- $1, 213, 891. 30 $21, 787 
DN on cchdcedichbeien dnd wisgwepinkbaehensstdbadWe consonenegrancraved=<cens- 636, 706. 17 37,975 
I sno dine ie naiatiiae eae tae ARs nebeepundinasoderenhnebae ss 1, 120, 221. 15 65, 447 
PE Ute he aia dapedstadewbeiiaded soabogde chew soadateebecsiannnid daw 1, 792, 686. 54 82, 457 
Rs cine nd cet skein do ccedncn dn ccan naGbgooenaswacccinscodqqcconseacecesccons 1, 422, 200. 29 129, 324 
he cid ame the ghah epee nE eh Sap elecccepaber ed tnddecscasce 6, 185, 705. 45 





I am advised that the total Federal expenditure to date is $2,200,028.05. This 
expenditure compared with the customs receipts makes it clear that the port of 
Palm Beach is producing an unusually high return on the Federal investment. 
The officials of the port tell me that the $240,379.74 is urgently needed to make 
repairs to existing facilities and to construct new facilities. In other words, 
this money will be invested in the port so as to enable it to improve its facilities 
and expedite the handling of commerce. 

This port, during World War II, could only handle the smaller auxiliary craft 
of the Coast Guard and the Navy. However, the port now can accommodate 
vessels of the cruiser class and the enlarged turning basin provides a safe 
anchorage. Also certain berthing facilities are available to cruisers. These 
facilities, in my opinion, give the port a high value for defense purposes. 

It is my understanding that the Bureau of the Budget will approve this appro- 
priation and that a favorable recommendation will be submitted to the com- 
mittee by the budget, if it hasn’t already been submitted. Also it is my under- 
standing that all work was performed in accordance with the requirements of 
the Corps of Engineers. I strongly recommend the appropriation of the sum of 
$240,379.74 to reimburse the port of Palm Beach. 


JIM WOODRUFF DAM, FLA., PORT OF THE APALACHICOLA, CHATTAHOOCHEE, AND FLINT 
RIVERS SYSTEM OF GEORGIA AND FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, this project, which is under construction, is located on the 
Apalachicola River about 107.6 miles north of the mouth of the river and imme- 
diately below the confluence of the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers. The project 
was authorized by the 1945 and 1946 River and Harbor Acts and the total esti- 
mated Federal cost is $42,208,000. I am advised that up to date a total of 
$14,949,000 has been appropriated for work on this project. The committee will 
recall that $2,750,C00 was allotted for work during fiscal year 1951, and the 
Bureau of the Budget recommends that $7,000,000 be appropriated for work in 
fiscal year 1952. It is a multiple-purpose project, namely navigation, hydro- 
electric power, flood control, water supply, and related benefits. The plans call 
for a concrete dam and spillway with navigation lock and a hydroelectric-power 
plant which will have an ultimate installed capacity of 30,000 kilowatts. Nine- 
foot navigation channels to both Columbus and Bainbridge, Ga., also are included 
in the project plan. The large reservoir formed by the construction of the 
project will extend 47 miles up the Flint River and about 52 miles up the Chatta- 
hoochee River. It will be accessible and available to a large portion of the 
population of southern Alabama, southern Georgia, and northern Florida for 
public use. 
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I understand that the funds recommended, if appropriated, will be used to 
continue the construction now under way, to acquire additional lands and for 
plans and specifications. I am advised that closure of the dam is scheduled for 
June 1953 and the work now under way must proceed as planned in order to meet 
this date. Also I understand that the project will be about 50 percent complete 
at the end of fiscal year 1952 if the recommended appropriation of $7,000,000 is 
made available. 

This project will provide a large block of power in an area where it is urgently 
needed to aid the national defense program and will add an additional trans- 
portation facility which will greatly assist in relieving the transportation prob- 
lem in time of war. 

Mr. Chairman, we are proud of this multiple-purpose project, but I point out 
to the committee that it is not a one-State project, but a minimum of three States 
(Georgia, Florida, Alabama). Of course, the whole Southeast and the Nation 
will benefit by its early completion. I strongly recommend that the committee 
approve the appropriation of $7,000,000 for this project for fiscal year 1952. 


CANAVERAL HARBOR, FLA. 


Mr. Chairman, this project was authorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
1945 and is an artificial harbor on the east coast of Florida in the vicinity of 
Canaveral Bight, about 153 miles south of the entrance to the St. Johns River 
and about 65 miles north of Fort Pierce. Alse this harbor is several miles north 
of the Air Force Long-Range Proving Ground at Cape Canaveral, which-is com- 
monly called the Guided Missile Base. The total estimated Federal cost of the 
project is $3,276,000 and so far $830,500 has been alletted to it. The Bureau of 
the Budget recommended the appropriation of $1,316,000 for fiscal year 1952 
and if these funds are appropriated the project at the end of fiscal year 1952 
will be about 66 percent completed. 

The project dimensions call for a ship channel, 27 by 300 feet; ship basin, 27 
by 1,000 by 1,900 feet ; barge canal, 8 by 100 feet ; and lock, 50 by 250 feet. 

The project is under construction with Federal and local contributed funds. 
The funds requested for fiscal year 1952 are necessary for the continuation and 
completion of the barge canal lock connecting the port and the intracoastal 
waterway and for dredging the deep-draft ship channel between the inner basin 
and the ocean. I am advised that the completion of these features of the work 
will permit full utilization of the deep-water port as well as the barge canal 
connecting the port and the intracoastal waterway. 

The harbor will serve the populous central section of Florida which is not now 
adequately served by a deep-water port. The harbor is expected to handle incom- 
ing petroleum products, building materials, fertilizers, and fertilizer materials. 

The project will improve the economy of a large tributary area and has a 
definite national defense value in view of the close proximity of the Air Force 
Long Range Proving Ground. 

I strongly recommend the appropriation of the sum of $1,316,000 for this 
project. 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY, JACKSONVILLE TO MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Chairman, this project was authorized by the 1945 and prior river and 
harbor acts and the total estimated Federal cost is $24,131,000. Total allot- 
ments of Federal funds to date are $8,131,000 and the existing waterway channel 
is 8 feet deep by 100 feet wide from Jacksonville to Miami. The purpose of the 
$2,350,000 appropriation as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget is to 
deepen and widen the waterway to 12 by 125 feet with side channels at severil 
locations along the waterway. The total length of the waterway is 372 miles, 
of which 23 miles is in the St. Johns River. 

The committee may recall that $500,000 was allotted for fiscal year 1951 to 
start this work. I am advised by the Corps of Engineers that the contract for 
this initial work has been awarded and that work on deepening and widening 
the waterway will commence about May 18. I understand that the project will 
be about 43 percent completed at the end of fiscal year 1952, if the recommended 
funds are appropriated. 

This waterway is an important tributary to the Intracoastal Waterway system, 
which has a depth of 12 feet as far south as the St. Johns River. During World 
War II large tonnages of petroleum products and other essential materials moved 
by the waterway between the deep-water ports and the several military installa- 
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tions along the east coast of Florida. Such movements, however, were accom- 
plished only with difficulty and with costly delays of time and critical man- 
power. I served as Governor of Florida during World War IL and I vividly recall 
the damage to bridges by heavily loaded barges trying to navigate the narrow 
waterway. Many times these barges would hang up on the bridge abutments, 
eausing damage to both the barge and bridge. Also in many instances draw 
bridges over the waterway were damaged to the extent that they could not open 
and this considerably inconvenienced the traveling public, many of whom were 
war workers. 

The early completion of the authorized 12- by 125-foot channel between Jackson- 
ville and Miami is essential to the economy of the entire eastern seaboard, 
including the State of Florida, and is also highly essential from a national 
defense standpoint. The committee will recall the heavy loss of United States 
ships caused by German submarines operating along the eastern seaboard, 
particularly in the Florida area. I firmly believe that if we had had a 12-foot 
channel from Jacksonville to Miami, our losses would have been greatly reduced. 

The completion of the waterway will permit the economical and profitable 
long-haul movement of essential commodities via barges and inland waterway 
freighters, as well as the transshipment from the several deep-water harbors of 
petroleum products, bulk and packaged commodities. Also the waterway when 
completed will afford a protected inside passage for many of the larger craft 
now having to sail outside due to the restrictive dimensions of the existing 
channel. 

This project is particularly important to the defense program as it will, when 
completed as far south as Cocoa, permit the movement of materials and supplies 
by water to the Air Force long range proving ground at Cape Canaveral. Also 
the Canaveral Harbor Barge Canal, which is under construction, will connect 
with the waterway. I further understand that a large cement plant will be 
constructed along this waterway in the vicinity of Bunnell, Fla. This, of course, 
will add considerable traffic to the waterway. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly recommend the appropriation of the sum of $2,- 
350,000 for this project. 


JACKSONVILLE HARBOR, FLA. 


Mr. Chairman, this project was authorized by the 1945 and prior River and 
Harbor Acts. It is located in the lower reaches of the St. Johns River in north- 
east Florida from the city of Jacksonville to the Atlantic Ocean, estimated to be 
a distance of about 26 miles. The total estimated Federal cost of the project is 
$12,044,400, of which $9,663,200 has been allotted to date. During fiscal year 
1951 $800,000 was allotted for the project and for fiscal year 1952 the Bureau of 
the Budget has recommended the appropriation of $2,000,000. If such funds are 
appropriated and expended, the project will be 97 percent completed by the end 
of fiscal year 1952. Also the project is scheduled to be completed by the end of 
fiscal year 1953. 

The project provides for a channel 34 feet deep from the ocean to Commodore 
Point by way of a cut-off channel with widths of 400 to 1,450 feet and other 
channels of 20, 26, 28, and 30 feet deep with varying widths. 

Deepening of the channel from 30 to 34 feet will permit the ingress and egress 
of the larger tankers and freighters at this important port with full cargnes 
instead of partial cargoes as they now operate. The completion of the dredging 
of the cut-off channel will reduce the length of the channel from the entrance 
to Jacksonville by 2 miles and will eliminate three dangerous and hazardous 
bends which are extremely difficult to navigate. The completion of the project 
will substantially enhance the value and usefulness of the Jacksonville port 
facilities. 

The city of Jacksonville is the largest and most important commercial and 
industrial center in north Ftorida. It not only serves northern and central 
Florida, but a large part of south and southeast Georgia. The volume of com- 
merce, both in-bound and out-bound, handled at this port is substantial. 

It has excellent highway, rail, and water-borne commerce facilities. 

The city of Jacksonville is one of the vital spots in our defense program for 
here is located the large naval air station. An important addition to our defense 
installations there is the multi-million-dollar naval aircraft berthing, turning 
basin, and approach channel at Mayport which is under construction. The new 
naval fuel storage facilities are scheduled to be in operation the latter part of 
this year. This project will cost over $3,000,000. 
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The defense installations in the Jacksonville area rely heavily on the port 
facilities and it is highly essential that these improvements be completed as 
quickly as possible. 

The Corps of Engineers has been exceedingly diligent and cooperative on 
this project. The Chief of Engineers, at the request of the Department of the 
Navy, made available sufficient funds to allow the work to continue after 
appropriated funds were exhausted the early part of this year. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly recommend the appropriation of the sum of $2,000,000 
for work on this project during fiscal year 1952. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN FLORIDA FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECT (FIRST PHASE) 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the central and southern Florida flood- 
control project, and to strongly endorse the budget recommendation of $6,500,000 
for work on this project in fiscal year 1952. The first phase of this project esti- 
mated to cost $70,000,000, of which the Federal Government would pay $58,129,000, 
was approved by Congress in the Flood Control Act of 1948, At the sanie time the 
act authorized an appropriation of $16,300,000 for initiation and partial comple- 
tion of this first phase and for the continuation of engineering studies and 
investigations. The Flood Control Act of 1950 authorized the appropriation of 
$20,000,000 in addition to the initial authorization. The approval of Congress of 
the first phase was the climax of over 10 years of hard work on the part of the 
Corps of Engineers, the State of Florida and private citizens who assembled data 
and made the reports by which this project was economically justified. Under 
the plan of the engineers, the State of Florida must pay 15 percent of the con- 
struction cost plus lands, easements and rights-of-way, or an estimated 181% 
percent of the total estimated cost for both the State and Federal Government. 
Upon completion of the entire project, the division of economic cost between the 
State of Florida and the Federal Government, as outlined in House Document 
No. 648, page 54, is as follows: State share, 39 percent, and Federal share, 61 
percent. 

The Corps of Engineers advise that the first phase of the project provides 
the unusually satisfactory benefit-to-cost ratio of 2.23 to 1. 

The plan as a whole embraces about 15,570 square miles in central and southern 
Florida. This area includes all, or a portion of, 18 counties in the peninsular 
and southern part of Florida, and contains about one-third of Florida’s popu- 
lation. Also, this area produces the bulk of our winter vegetable crops and sugar- 
cane, and much of our citrus and cattle. The area played a vital role in the 
production of such food commodities in World War II and it is doing the same 
in this emergency. The highly developed winter resort area along the lower 
east coast of Florida is vitally affected by this plan, and is a part of it. This 
plan will relieve the tlood and hurricane damage, conserve water during droughts, 
recharge the ground water supply, and resist further salt water intrusion, and 
help to eliminate the burning of muck lands during drought periods. The con- 
gressional approval of the project came too late in 1948 to obtain a Federal 
appropriation; therefore, in order to get the necessary planning work under 
way without delay, the State of Florida, with several local agencies, advanced 
$120,000 for this work. Also the State of Florida, in carrying out part of its 
responsibility in connection with this plan, appropriated in 1949 $3,250,000. 
This is a biennial appropriation, as the legislature meets only once in 2 years. 

The committee will recall that the Bureau of the Budget recommended 
$4,000,000 for this project for fiscal year 1950, but after conference on the 
appropriations bill for that year the conferees agreed to appropriate only 
$1,500,000. We fared much better in fiscal year 1951, as the Congress appro- 
priated $6,300,000 for this project. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, a total of $7,- 
800,000 of Federal funds have been allotted to this project up to the present 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now dealing with the first phase of this project, which 
consists principally of the imperative life-saving and property-saving work. 
About 2,500 lives have been lost through floods in this area. Estimates of direct 
crop and property damage caused by hurricanes and floods in recent years are 
as follows: 1947, $50,213,700, in the east coast-Everglades-Okeechobee areas 
(Corps of. Engineers estimate) ; 1948, $25,000,000; 1949, $50,000,000. The Corps 
of Engineers advise that if the first phase of this project had been completed 
prior to 1947, it would have prevented about 50 percent, or $25,100,000, of the 
damages suffered in 1947. The engineers also estimate that the entire plan of 
improvement will produce benefits from flood damages prevented, land use, and 
preservation of fish and wildlife of $24,500,000 annually. 
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Mr. Chairman, I desire at this point to outline on the maps and explain the 
plan of the Corps of Engineers, which is speeding the giving of the earliest pos- 
sible protection to life and property to the highly developed lower east coast 
area and to the extensive agricultural area south, east, and southeast of Lake 
Okeechobee. 

First, construction of levees and control structures for protection of the east 
coast beginning on the south bank of the Hillsboro Canal and extending south 
to the north New River Canal and thence northwestward along the north New 
River Canal on the north side of the Davie area. To carry out this part of the 
plan, levees 35A, 35, and 36 have been constructed to form a continuous barrier 
to overland flooding from the Hillsboro Canal on the north to the north New 
River Canal and State highway No. 84 on the south. In addition, a short canal 
designated C-—42 was constructed to connect the barrow pit of levee 36, with 
the north New River Canal for drainage and water-supply purposes. Levee 35A 
was completed July 22, 1950, at a cost of $301,930. Levees 35 and 36 are 96 
percent completed, at a cost of $804,450. 

Second, construction of a levee extending from near the St. Lucie Canal to 
the West Palm Beach Canal to divert flood flows away from agricultural lands 
south and east of Lake Okeechobee. To carry out this part of the plan, levee 8 
is under construction, and the south 4 miles of this levee were completed April 
23, 1951, at a cost of $287,120. A contract for the remainder of the 27 miles of 
levee and canal of levee 8 and structure 76, to cost $1,328,000, was awarded 
March 3, 1951, and this work is scheduled to be completed by June 3, 1952. The 
construction of levee 8, in addition to providing flood protection, will permit 
the development of approximately 100 square miles of land located between the 
West Palm Beach Canal and the levee. These lands will be supplied with water 
from the levee 8 canal and will be drained into the West Palm Beach Canal. 
When levee 8 is completed, it will afferd a channel through which the water of 
Lake Okeechobee can be passed into the Palm Beach County conservation area 
when Lake Okeechobee is at high stages. Included in the levee 8 unit is a water- 
control structure, S-76. This gated spillway structure is designed to control the 
flow of water from Lake Okeechobee into levee 8 canal or from Hungryland 
slough area into Lake Okeechobee during floods. 

Third, continuation of the east coast levee southward from the north New 
River Canal, across the south New River Canal to the Miami Canal, with a con- 
trol structure in the Miami Canal; continuation of the east coast levee from the 
Miami Canal, southward to 25 miles south of the Tamiami Trail, and construc- 
tion of additional levee along the south side of the Hillsboro Canal. This would 
complete the main east coast levee from Hillsboro Canal to Tamiami Trial. Con- 
struction of levee from Caloosahatchee River to Miami Canal on the northwest 
side of the Everglades agricultural area, south and west of Lake Okeechobee. 
To carry out a part of the plan, levee 33, levee 37, and structure 34 are under 
construction, at a cost of $1,205,920. The contract was awarded March 3, 1951, 
and is scheduled to be completed January 17, 1952. This work is now 4 percent 
completed. These levees form the west boundary of the Davie area, where 
extensive damage to citrus groves occurred during the flood of 1947. They also 
form a portion of the east boundary of conservation area No. 3 in Dade and 
Broward Counties. When levees 33 and 37 have been constructed, they, together 
with levees 36, 35A, and 35, will form a continuous barrier along the east 
boundary of the conservation area from the Hillsboro Canal west of Boca Raton 
to the Miami Canal near the Dade County line. Also these levees will afford 
much-needed protection from floods in the populated communities along that 
portion of the east coast in the section of Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood, Davie, 
and other nearby communities. Levee 30 is to be constructed at a cost of 
$1,273,140 and the contract was awarded April 13, 1951. It is the levee unit in 
the east boundary of the conservation area just south of levee 33. Its northern 
terminus is located at the intersection of the Miami Canal and the Dade County 
line. Its southern limit is near the Tamiami Trail, near the Krome Avenue 
intersection. This levee unit will protect the western and northwestern out- 
— of greater Miami from overland flooding such as that which occurred 
n 7. 

Funds for the construction of the north 10%4 miles of levee 31 are included 
in the engineers’ budget for fiscal year 1952. This levee, when completed, will 
afford protection from floods to the heavily populated area southwest and south 
of Miami. The completion of the remainder of levee 31 will provide protection 
to Homestead and adjacent sections of Dade County. The building of this levee 
will have the added advantage of diverting surplus water from the Everglades to 
82182—51—pt. 2——-6 
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the Everglades National Park, where an abundant water supply is essential for 
the maintenance of wildlife native to that National Park area. 

Fourth, complete extension of the East Coast levee from Hillsboro Canal, 
northward to West Palm Beach Canal. Complete encircling Lake Okeechobee- 
Everglades agricultural area on west, south, and east. To carry out a part 
of the plan, levee 40 will be constructed. The contract for the north part of 
levee 40 was awarded September 22, 1950, in the sum of $264,000 and is sched- 
uled to be completed soon. At the present time 77 percent of the-work has been 
completed. The remainder of L—40 plus S-39 at an estimated cost of $1,485,000 
will be constructed and work is scheduled to commence in June. 

From an engineering standpoint, I am advised that this proposed construction 
work is arranged in the best manner to provide the most urgently needed pro- 
tection in a logical priority sequence. The levees will not be constructed to their 
final grade, but will be built to an interim grade sufficient to give a high degree 
of protection to the largest possible area, but keeping within the allocation of 
funds available. 

Mr. Chairman, the first construction work on this project started in January 
1950, and since that date we have made great progress because of the material 
assistance given us by the Congress, the Corps of Engineers, the Florida Legis- 
lature, and the flood-control district officials representing Florida. I am told 
that by June 30, 1951, a continuous line of levees from the east shore of Lake 
Okeechobee, at a point about 6 miles north of Canal Point to the Tamiami Trail 
at Krome Avenue intersection, will be under construction. Of course, certain 
sections, as I have previously mentioned, have been completed or will soon be 
completed. The total length of this levee system is 97 miles. This is indeed an 
excellent record of accomplishment during 2 construction years. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1952 will be used to extend the levee system 
southward by building the north portion of levee 31 required for the protection 
of south Dade County, and to continue the work to complete the line of levees 
from Lake Okeechobee to south Dade County. Also, a start will be made on the 
first of the major pumping stations in the agricultural area. Further, certain of 
the coastal canals will be cleaned out and deepened to improve their capacity for 
handling floodwaters in this densely populated area of south Florida. Also, of 
course, a portion of these funds will be used for advance planning. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am informed that the full amount of $6,500,000 is required to advance 
work on this project on an economical and orderly schedule as planned by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The State of Florida to date has more than met its proportionate share of 
the cost of this project. I am advised that the State, through the flood-control 
district, has acquired 96 percent of the lands in the 860,000-acre water conser- 
vation area at a total cost of $1,065,094.91 and also has turned over to the Corps 
of Engineers $1,214,865 to cover its share of the cost of construction. I call to 
the attention of the committee that the cost of maintenance of this project will 
be borne by the State and I understand that within the next few months the first 
major units of completed levees will be transferred from the Corps of Engineers 
to the central and southern Florida flood-control district for maintenance. This 
course will reflect in a sharp rise in maintenance costs for the district. 

Mr. Chairman, I have pointed out to this committee before that the State of 
Florida, its citizens, and the Federal Government already have heavy invest- 
ments in flood-control projects in our State. The levee around a portion of Lake 
Okeechobee was constructed by the United States Corps of Engineers and is 
still under their jurisdiction. It was built at a cost of $20,000,000 after the 
terrible disasters suffered in that area in 1926 and 1928, when so many lives were 
lost. In addition, the State of Florida, through drainage districts, has spent 
over $29,000,000, and private citizens have spent additional millions. We have 
made progress, but each year of the recent disasters, such as 1947, 1948, and 
1949, point out clearly the urgent need for an over-all comprehensive plan, and 
anything less than that will not protect the southern and central part of our 
State. Florida is one of the fastest-growing States in the Union, and the ma- 
jority of the new people coming into our State are settling in the area covered by 
this project. Based on the 1950 Federal census, Florida’s population is 2,771,305 
people and our State is now entitled to two additional Members of the House of 
Representatives. Therefore, you can readily see the necessity for the appropria- 
tion of the funds requested. 

Our people in Florida are united behind this project. In 1949, the State lezis- 
lature adopted the plan without a dissenting vote and, as I have stated, the State 
already has more than met its share of the cost. One week ago today, April 26, 
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Senator Smathers and I spoke to a joint session of the Florida State Legislature 
at Tallahassee. The members of that body again expressed to us their strong 
approval and enthusiasm for the project and I fully believe that the legislature 
will appropriate an additional $3,250,000 for the 1952-53 biennium, to be used 
to match construction funds with the Federal Government and for the purchase 
of conservation area lands. 

Conservation area No. 1, which is bounded on the east by levee 40, will soon be 
capable of storing a limited amount of water diverted southward by levee 8 
canal. The area also is to be used as a fish and wildlife conservation area under 
the supervision of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. I am told that 
a contract covering the operation of this area has recently been entered into be- 
tween the central and southern Florida flood-control district and the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Chairman, for the calendar year of 1950 the citizens of the State of Florida 
paid to the Federal Government the sum of $370,325,536 in taxes, which I list 
herewith : 

ED BRIAN Sattar ORS TERROR EAN ES SESE A Meee Oe SER ARE 215, 742, 980 
Corporation and profits taxes___-_- atl aS Sie ae ae 63, 844, 756 
Employment taxes, including carriers’ taxes____.-____ 29, 550, 815 
Miscellaneous, such as retail excise___.-_._________~ FER ERA SE 61, 186, 985 


oo EN REE Bitar kote SAE RATS Eh ey Se AES LEC RELTE EE Tait RUSS BAT Mee ced 370, 325, 536 


These figures do not include the so-called hidden taxes, which are substantial 
and which in 1949 amounted to over $150,000,000. 


For fiscal year 1950, the State of Florida received from the Federal Govern- 
ment the sum of $112,946,202. 

With the exception of the estimate on the so-called hidden taxes, these figures 
are listed on page 356 of the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly recommend the appropriation of the sum of $6,500,- 
000 for this project. 

Mr. Chairman, all of the above projects and the recommended appropriations, 
except Lake Worth Inlet, have the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
are recognized as being vital to the defense program. Also, they conform to the 
defense criteria for such projects as announced by the President last year. It 
is my understanding that the Lake Worth Inlet project also will conform to the 
defense criteria and that the Bureau of the Budget will make a favorable recom- 
mendation to this committee, but the Budget only received the Chief of Engineers 
report yesterday and there has not been sufficient time for the Budget’s recom- 
mendation to reach the committee. 


Mr. Chairman, there are many other worthy authorized projects in Florida, 
but at this time I am not urging that appropriations be made for them in view 
of the national emergency which exists. I am limiting my endorsement to those 
projects that have Budget approval and are vital to the defense effort. 

Senator Hottanp. The first is in a category by itself, having to do 
with a reimbursement to the port of Palm Beach in the amount of 
approximately $240,000. 

This reimbursement authorization was included in the Omnibus 
River and Harbor Act of 1950, which the chairman will recall was 
held up more than a year by ‘reason of disagreements between the two 
Houses. There was a dredge in the port at that particular time. There 
was a necessary bit of work that had to be done, and so there was 
placed in that bill a provision for reimbursement so that that dredge 
could be used at that time without having to come back. Through 
that means, quite a heavy savings was accomplished. As I remember, 
it was about $64,000. At any rate, the amount of reimbursement is 
now about $240,000, and the Bureau of the Budget is now considering 
a supplemental request which I believe will be here before the com- 
mittee reaches the stage of passing upon these items. 

The other five items are all in the budget and have been approved 
under the President’s criteria, and the criteria of the Bureau of the 
Budget, as being necessary in the defense effort. 
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The first of them is the Jim Woodruff Dam, which will be about 
50 percent completed by the end of this next fiscal year. It is an 
important project for flood control, for the dredging of the channel 
up to Fort Benning, Ga., which is of greater and greater importance 
in our defense structure, and which requires that channel, particularly 
if we get into an all-out war, and also for the production of a great 
amount of needed electric power. 

Incidentally, there are very few places in our State where any power 
potential exists. That project is under heavy construction now, and 
the appropriation requested will simply carry on that work during 
the next fiscal year. 

The second project, the Canaveral Harbor, located right at the Air 
Force Long-Range Proving Ground on the east coast,.at the extreme 
east tip of the peninsula, is very much needed to supply that guided 
missile base with seaborne transportation. It is under way on a large 
scale right now. It isa joint project, cooperative between Federal and 
local authorities, and emphasis is being placed on its completion so as 
to supply the needed maritime transportation means to that guided 
missile base. That base, with which I am sure the committee is 
familiar, is a joint operation—Air Force, Navy, and Army—operated 
by the Air Force, and it is the only one we have from which there is a 
long fireway or corridor extending several thousand miles southeast- 
wardly for the long-range guided missile operation. 

The next is for the Jacksonville to Miami intracoastal waterway. 
They started on that this year at the Jacksonville end. That, again, 
is going only as far as the guided missile base at thistime. It is marked 
as a defense project for the same reasons that the port of Canaveral 
is, and I may say that in the last Congress we did not even ask for 
this appropriation, but when the war scare came on and the committee 
asked for the engineers and the Bureau of the Budget to submit esti- 
mates of items which they felt should be begun, this was one of the 
items. ; 

May I say at this time that our delegation is confining itself entirely 
and strictly to items which we feel do meet the defense criteria, and 
which have been so ruled by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Next is the Jacksonville Harbor, which is for a 34-foot depth out 
to the sea, and I am sure this has been treated already before you. 

Mr. Rasavt. Is there a budget estimate on it? 

Senator Hottanp. Oh, yes; on every one of them except the Lake 
Worth Inlet, which is expected in the supplemental estimate. Every 
one has a budget estimate, and the Jocksonville Harbor item ties in 
with the military public works items at the refueling base at May- 
port, which is under day and night construction. That will be the 
only place where the Navy carriers can come in to refuel south of 
Norfolk, and the channel to Jacksonville ties in with that. 

The next is the central and southern Florida flood-control project, 
which has been ruled to be a part of the defense effort by reason of 
the safeguarding of heavy food production, and also by reason of the 
large amount of life and property protection that exists as a result of 
that project and may I add just one sentence—that the State agency 
has most effectively cooperated. 

The State has appropriated $3,250,000. That has been used in this 
biennium. The State is ahead of the Federal Government in its con- 
tribution, and has actually acquired and put together 96 percent of 
the tremendous area required for storage basins. 
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I believe that that is all. I am sorry to have taken so much of your 
time, but every one of the five items I have mentioned is in con- 
formity with the defense program and an important part of it. 

We have a large number of other authorized projects in which the 
neople of our State are tremendously interested, but the delegation 
is not asking for any of them. It is not departing from the budget 
recommendations, nor from the defense-important projects which 
have already been determined to be such. 

I thank you gentlemen very much for allowing me the privilege of 
testifying before you this morning. 


Senator Smaruers. Mr. Chairman, I will only subscribe to what 
the Senator has already said, and shall be brief so that these other 
gentlemen will have a chance to be heard. 

Over in the Senate I have much more opportunity than I had in 
the House, and I will not trespass on this limited opportunity. 

As the Senator has said, all of the matters that have been discussed 
here have been classified as military necessity. 

Therefore, we are not asking this committee to even consider many 
of the other projects which it has under study, and which we would like 
to have brought about. 

I am particularly familiar with the southern-central flood-control 
project, and as Colonel Gee said, in view of the fact that they have 
only a short distance to go for the completion of the over-all project, 
it should be completed in order to remove further danger to the area. 

The testimony back in 1947 on this project, the original project, will 
show that the income resulting from that particular program is more 
than enough to pay for the cost of this entire project, and so the com- 
pletion will be a sound investment for the Federal Government as well 
as for the people in the State of Florida. 

I have this statement, which I will submit, which covers the Jackson- 
ville and Canoveral Harbors, the West Palm Beach Port Authority, 
the Jim Woodruff Dam, the Intercoastal Waterway and flood-control 
project. With this, I will not take any more of your time, but will 
leave further discussion to my distinguished colleagues in the House. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR SMATHERS 


I want to thank the members of this committee for the opportunity that you 
have given to me and the other members of the Florida delegation to appear 
here this morning in behalf of several projects of great importance to our State. 

As you know, the central and southern Florida flood-control project was au- 
thorized in the Flood Control Act of June 30, 1948. This act authorized the first 
phase of the long-range program at a total estimated cost of $70,000,000. The 
Federal appropriations to date under the authorization of this first phase which 
is now under construction have been $1,500,000 for the first fiseal year 1950, 
and $6,300,000 for the fiscal year 1951. The Executive budget contains an item 
of $6,500,000 for this project for the fiscal year 1952. 

Although we realize the desire and the necessity of curtailing domestic expenses 
as much as possible, we very sincerely feel that the immediate and prospective 
benefits to be derived from this program would not only result in an over-all 
economy but would be beneficial to the Nation in its efforts to further production, 
safeguard health, and preserve life. 

In 1 year alone, the estimated hurricane damages in the area affected by the 
Florida flood-control project total, according to the United States Army Corps of 
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Engineers, some $58,900,000. The average annual damages in the entire area 
are estimated by the Army engineers at $11,546,000, which is $5,064,000 more 
than we are asking for this year. 

The work during the past two fiscal years has been primarily concerned 
with the construction of three levees in the east boundary of the water-conserva- 
tion area affording flood protection to the Fort Lauderdale area which sustained 
such severe damage during the 1947 flood. The funds requested by us at this 
time for use during the 1952 fiscal year would be used to extend the coastal levee 
system southward from the Tamiami Trail so as to provide protection for the 
area of and around South Dade County. This is the area of a highly agricultural 
productive nature which is providing needed foods for all parts of the country, 
such as beans, tomatoes, potatoes, corn, and other truck vegetables. 

The advantages to be gained by the construction of this project become readily 
apparent when one considers the figures that have been submitted by the Army 
engineers in connection with the program. It has been estimated that the 
benefits to the residents of the already improved property in the affected area 
will amount to some $8,251,000 a year. Furthermore, it is believed that the 
completion of this program will enable property which has heretofore not been 
utilized to be improved to the extent of $15,855,000 returns annually. 

In dollars alone, then, it is obvious that the benefits far exceed the cost of this 
program. When one takes into consideration the additional factors that it would 
involve, the high cost of hurricane damages, as well as conserving the water sup- 
Ply, it is unquestionably a meritorious program of an essential and pressing 
nature. 

The financing of this project under the authorization act was a joint responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government and the State of Florida. I am happy to advise 
that the instrumentalities of our State have cooperated in every possible way 
to assist in the construction of this project. Due to the splendid assistance 
given to us in both money and physical efforts by the State of Florida, the work so 
far has been accomplished in a speedy and effective manner. It bespeaks the 
satisfaction of the people of Florida and the faith that they have in the bene- 
fits to be derived from its completion. 

I hope, therefore, that the members of this committee will see fit to approve 
the item in the Executive budget of $6,350,000 for additional construction on 
the Florida flood-control program during the 1952 fiscal year. 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY—JACKSONVILLE TO MIAMI 


There is also an item in the Presidential budget for $2,350,000 for further work 
on the deepening and widening of the Intracoastal Waterway from Jacksonville 
to Miami. Last year the importance of this project in the interests of the 
national defense were realized by the executive department so that an item of 

500,000 was inserted in the budget. The $2,350,000 for the next fiscal year is 
to continue the work commenced with this $500,000 being spent during the present 
fiscal year. With the possibility of a war involving submarines, with its conse- 
quent hazards to coastal shipping, the importance of the Intracoastal Waterway 
becomes increasingly greater. Furthermore, the $70,000,000 guided-missile base 
at the Long Range Proving Ground can be served by this Intracoastal Waterway 
and thereby provide protected transportation for shipping to and from this vital 
military installation. 

I also want to urge the favorable consideration by this committee of the 
$1,316,000 budgetary item for additional work on Canaveral Harbor, as well as 
$2,000,000 for the Jacksonville Harbor. Both of these projects are deserving of 
immediate Federal assistance, as has been recognized by the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of the Budget in submitting these items. 

I also feel that the $7,000,000 requested for further work on the Jim Woodruff 
Dam is an amount that can be well sp-nt in the interests of the naticnal econ- 
omy. The power that will become available by the completion of this project 
will far exceed in benefits the cost which we are providing today. 


WEST PALM BEACH PORT AUTHORITY 


I would like to take just a few more minutes of your time to discuss a request 
for funds which is not in the Executive budget. ~The omissien, however, I be- 
lieve in no way reflects upon the justification of this request, but rather on the 
fact that certain necessary figures had failed to reach the Bureau of the Budget 
in time to be included in the estimates sent to Congress. 
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The port authority of the port of Palm Beach, under authority of section 101 
of the River and Harbor Act of 1950, is entitled for reimbursement for .costs 
expended by that port authority on the authorized project at Lake Worth Inlet, 
Fla. The 1950 act authorized a reimbursement not to exceed $305,000. How- 
ever, the work actually cost less than this amount, and the reimbursement re- 
quest is in the amount of $240,379.74. This work was performed under the 
supervision and with the approval of the United States Army engineers. There- 
fore, it was merely a matter of paper work in order to have the amount ex- 
pended inserted in the budget as an item for appropriation during the 1952 
fiscal year. However, unfortunately, the Bureau of the Budget was not satis- 
fied with the report submitted on this work by the Army engineers, and further 
accounting was requested. It is my understanding that a new accounting has 
been completed which agrees substantially in the amount requested; and it is 
expected, therefore, that the Bureau of the Budget will shortly have, if it does 
not already, the necessary reports from the Corps of Engineers in order to 
request such an item for appropriation. 

The port authority undertook to perform this work in good faith; the work 
has been satisfactorily performed; the expenses incurred constitute a legal and 
moral obligation on the Government for reimbursement; and I hope, therefore, 
that just as soon as the necessary approval is obtained from the Bureau of the 
Budget that this committee will see fit to include in this appropriation bill an 
item for reimbursement. 


Mr. Rogers. Mr. Herlong wishes to make just a brief statement, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rapsavut. Yes; we want to hear him. 

Mr. Hertone. Thank you. Iam particularly interested in three of 
these projects. We are interested in all of these, but the three—the 
Canavera Harbor, the Intercoastal Waterway, and the central and 
southern Florida flood-control projects—are so definitely tied into 
and are such a vital part of this defense program that I feel, and the 
Bureau of the Budget recommended, and they are shown in your esti- 
mate, that they should be given special consideration at this time. 


Maybe I shall ask your permission to submit a statement on each of 
these projects at a later time, as soon as possible; but I do not want 
to take the time of other witnesses. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Rogers. Congressman Lantaff, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out just one or 
two additional things. a ag at the tip end of this map [indicating | 


is an area called south. You can see the little brown area indicated, 
and unless that portion is completed the floodwaters which are now 
controlled by the project now going on, instead of going on across these 
lands into the Everglades National Forest in this territory, will leave 
and go out in this manner [indicating]. That will completely dis- 
rupt one of the richest agricultural areas in the whole United States. 

That, of course, is the area from where we get a good portion of the 
winter vegetables, and the harvesting of those crops is endangered, 
and will be as long as this project remains incomplete. 

Also, this area has in it one of the largest airports in the world. 
In speaking of the defense effort, I think all of you gentlemen are 
familiar with the activities from that airport in the last war. There 
is a wing that is just being reactivated, and a permanent station is 
there. ‘That area during the last flood was under water. I was there 
myself and got my feet wet during the last flood. 

You have already had presented to you the reasons for this flood- 
control program, but I would like to add this statement: The fact is 
that this whole area down in here [indicating] has septic tanks; a good 
portion of this area was flooded out, and when the floodwaters rise the 
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septic tanks overflow, with the added danger of an epidemic. All of 
the schools in here were closed for a period of about 3 days, and the 
children had to be vaccinated, and it was only by emergency action that 
a serious disaster was prevented during that last flood. aK: 

I shall not take more of your time now, but would like permission 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr. Kerr. Certainly. 

All of these projects have been approved; have they not? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes; all with one exception, and there will be a Budget 
recommendation later on. This is with reference to the port of Palm 
Beach, as the committee will recall. The committee authorized an 
expenditure of $305,000, and there was a clause in the authorization 
bill that read like this, contained in House Document No. 704, Eight- 
ieth Congress: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Army is hereby authorized to reimburse 
local interests for such work as they may have done upon this project, subsequent 
to July 1, 1949, insofar as the same shall be approved by the Chief of Engineers 
and found to have been done in accordance with the project modification hereby 
adopted: Provided further, That such payments shall not exceed the sum of 
$305,000. 

This was authorized under that document, and the local interests 
have gone ahead and borrowed money to complete this project in ac- 
cordance with the authorization by Congress. 

They have gone ahead and completed this project, and at a saving to 
the Government of over $42,000. It is an authorized project by the 
Army engineers not to exceed $305,000, and they have completed it at 
an actual cost of $238,844.77. 

I would like to introduce these letters in the record, one from Brig. 
Gen. C. H. Shopening, Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works; 
also a statement from Mr. John R. Wells, chairman, board of commis- 
sioners, port of Palm Beach. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you have a budget estimate for the project ? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. I so understand and I am informed that the 
Bureau of the Budget will shortly transmit an estimate to you request- 
ing the sum of $238,000 for the project. 


(Note.—This estimate was received in H. Doc. No. 124 in the amount of 
$238,848. ) 


(The statements referred to follow :) 


DePARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1951. 
Hon. Dwicurt L. RocGERs, . 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Rocers: Reference is made to your telephone conversation of April 
26, 1951, with Lt. Col. W. D. Milne of this Office regarding the status of the 
audit being made of the accounts of the port of Palm Beach, Fla., concerning the 
work performed by the port in connection with the enlargement of the turning 
basin authorized in the 1950 River and Harbor Act. 

A detailed audit of the books of the port of Palm Beach district, West Palm 
Beach, Fla., as they pertain to the improvement of the turning basin has been 
made. This audit, which is now being reviewed in this office, indicates that the 
cost of the work performed and properly chargeable against the authorization in 
the 1950 act was $238,842.77 instead of $240,379.74 previously reported by the 
port of Palm Beach. The work performed by the port is in full accord with the 
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project document recommended in House Document 704, Eightieth Congress, and 
authorized in the 1950 River and Harbor Act. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. H. CHORPENING, 
Brigadier General, USA, Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works, 


STATEMENT BY JOHN R. WELLS, CHAIRMAN, BoARD OF COMMISSIONERS, PORT OF 
PALM BEACH 








































I am here together with Mr. H. C. Gee, consulting engineer, in the interest of 
reimbursement of $238,842.77 for work that the Port of Palm Beach Commission 
performed on a project approved by the Corps of Engineers and the Congress. 

Since these funds are necessary for further development of the port and are 
immediately needed, I request that this item be approved and that there be 
included in the appropriation for Army civil functions, fiscal year 1952, amount 
adequate to reimburse the port of Palm Beach in full for actual costs incurred 
in completing the turning basin during the summer of 1950. 

Mr. Rogers. I also have a statement from Col. H. C. Gee, consulting 
engineer, Which shows that in the year 1950 the United States customs 
receipts were $1,422,200.29, and that in the last 5 years, from 1946 
to 1950—and you will be interested in this, Mr. Ford—from 1946 
through 1950 this port that we are asking this reimbursement for 
in the sum of $238,000, receiving in the form of customs receipts 
$6,185,705.45. And we think that certainly justifies giving consid- 
eration to the project which was authorized by the Congress when 
they were told to go forward without waiting to get the appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. How many years does that. cover ? 

Mr. Rogers. Five years, starting with 1947. If we had gone back 
beyond 1947 it would have been more. Here is what it shows: In 
1946 the customs receipts were $1,213,891.29; in 1947, $636,706.17; 
in 1948, $1,120,221.15; in 1949, $1,792,686.54; in 1950, $1,422,200.29. 

Senator Hotitanp. May I further explain the heavy receipts result 
from the fact that this is the port receiving heavy sugar imports; 
this is the port where the sea trains come in, with the boxcars already 
loaded, and are transferred to the railroad tracks. That accounts 
for the tremendously heavy tonnage and heavy tariff that comes in, 
in the amount of some $6,000,000 in the last 5 years. 

Mr. Kerr. And the sugar has to be moved away from the water as 
quickly as posisble. 

_ Senator Hotzanp. Yes. This is the port of the southern United 
States where sugar comes in directly from Cuba, and that accounts 
for the heavy import tax receipts. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as your time is limited, Mr. 
Gee has a statement as representing the port of Palm Beach which 
I would like to make a part of the record. 

Mr. Razavt. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement follows :) 





STATEMENT BY H. C. GEE, CONSULTING ENGINEER, REPRESENTING THE PorT OF 
PaLM BEACH, FLA, 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I have been instructed by the board 
of commissioners, port of Palm Beach, to present their request for reimburse- 
ment of port funds spent by them last summer in completing the authorized 
Federal project. The River and Harbor Act of May 17, 1950, authorized local 
interests to undertake this work as a reimbursable expenditure. The language 
of the 1950 act is: “Lake Worth Inlet, Fla., House Document No. 704, Eightieth 
Congress: Provided, That the Secretary of the Army is hereby authorized to 
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reimburse local interests for such work as they may have done upon this project, 
subsequent to July 1, 1949, insofar as the same shall be approved by the Chief 
of Engineers and found to have been done in accordance with the project 
modification hereby adopted: Provided further, That such payments shall not 
exceed the sume of $305,000.” 

The dredging required to enlarge the turning basin was completed in August 
1950. The Corps of Engineers estimated in June of 1948 that the work would 
cost $305,000. The port completed the dredging, including all engineering and 
overhead costs, for $240,379.74, or $64,260.26 less than the Corps of Engineers’ 
estimate of 1948. This represents a saving of 21 percent below the Government 
estimate of this work. 

Since the end of World War II the port of Palm Beach has spent $1,737,260 in 
new work, operation, and maintenance of the port. During the same period 
the United States has spent $1,181,830 on this project. In this 5-year period 
the port has produced a substantial income to the United States in the form of 
customs receipts. The income of the port from wharfage, dockage, and switching 
charges has grown steadily. Customs receipts and port earnings are tabulated 
below for this 5-year period: 





| 1} | 
| United States | United States | 
customs | Port earnings || customs Port earnings 
receipts receipts 
| 


1} 











, 213, 891. 30 | $21, 787 || 19% $129, 324 
636, 706. 17 37, 975 | i — 

, 120, 221. 15 | 65, 447 || 336, 990 
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When one considers that the total Federal expenditures to date are $2,200,- 
028.05, while expenditures by local interest to date amount to $5,737,260, it is 
clear that the Port of Palm Beach is producing an unusually high return on the 
Federal investment and a very small return on the investment made by local 
interests. However, the added benefits of local payrolls generated by the port and 
its related activities, the increased volume of business in the area and the attrac- 
tion of industry to the area of the Palm Beaches, make the port a very sound 
investment for local interests. 

The port needs the money presently owned by the United States. This $240,000 
will be used to make urgently needed repairs to existing facilities and to construct 
new facilities. In other words, this money will be put back into the business to 
improve and enlarge facilities for handling commerce. 

During World War II, this port handled only the smaller auxiliary craft of the 
Coast Guard and the Navy. Since the last war, project depth has increased from 
23 to 27 feet. The port can now accommodate cruisers. We now have berthing 
space for three vessels of this class and will soon provide for a fourth. In 
addition, the enlarged turning basin provides safe anchorage for additional 
vessels. The port is now prepared to serve the Navy and Coast Guard effectively 
as a result of the action taken by the board of commissioners after the passage of 
the River and Harbor Act of 1950 to complete the turning basin enlargement 
authorized in that legislation. 

The Board of Commissioners, Port of Palm Beach, respectfully request that 
there be included in the appropriation bill, civil functions, Department of the 
Army, fiscal year 1952, the amount of $240,379.74 for the project Lake Worth 
Inlet, Fla. This amount to be used to reimburse the Port of Palm Beach for 
expenses incurred in completing the authorized project in accordance with the 
provisions of the River and Harbor Act of 1950. 


Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, there is another project set for hearing 
which Mayor Butts, of Cocoa, is interested and will speak about. 

Mr. Rasavur. What project is that? 

Mr. Burts. The Canavero Port Authority. 

Mr. Rapavr. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Burts. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Nora B. Butts. I am mayor of Cocoa, Fla., and chairman of 
the Canavero Port Authority. 
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I am here today in the interest. of the Port of Canavero, in Brevard 
County. This project is now going through its first phase of con- 
struction, which phase of construction consists of the dredging of the 
barge canal to connect the inland waterway system with the turning 
basin at the port. 

The barge canal has been constructed. The turning basin has been 
constructed, any they are now dredging the ship channel from the 
portion in the Canavero River out into the Atlantic Ocean, to a depth 
of not more than 27 feet. 

The cost of this first phase of construction was something less than 
a million dollars. The Canavero port district, by its commitment, 
issued bonds in the sum of $1,365,000, of which amount $940,000 was 
turned over to the Government to pay it local interest costs. Now, 
conditions have changed materially since the authorizing bill was 
enacted, in 1940, as I recall. So, naturally at that time we started 
out as the public port, all the control to be operated by a public entity. 
It has definitely developed up until now until it has a definite defense 
measure and is also a military measure. It joins in the long range 
project growth just to the north, and the base for the Army services, 
and just to the south is the so-called peninsula. 

The military authorities have appeared before our members of the 
port authority and indicated certain requests for certain phases in 
the airport site proper, which will be used exclusively for military 
purposes, and among those it is proposed to dredge a basin which will 
harbor crash boats and also to take care of the Coast Guard. 

It is also my understanding that the Government will have its own 
warehouse and its own barracks and buildings. 

I mention those things, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of explain- 
ing the military value that the Canavero Harbor has, and I do not 
think I could add anything more to what Senator Holland has already 
said to the committee in his statement. I do want to thank you for 
this privilege of appearing before you. 

Mr. Kerr. We were very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Burrs. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have asked permission to insert 
in the record a statement by Mr. Gee, consulting engineer of the Port 
of Palm Beach, which gives the facts and figures with reference to 
the harbor. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you wish to make a brief statement, Mr. Gee ? 

Mr. Ger. I would like to just add, Mr. Chairman, that I am repre- 
senting the Canavero port authority in the capacity of consulting 
engineer. I should like to add to what Mr. Butts has already said, 
that the local interests are far ahead of the requirements of local co- 
operation set forth in the authorizing legislation for this project, 
und that with the proceeds of this bond a total of $940,000 has already 
been turned over to the Corps of Engineers, with which the project 
is going forward very rapidly. 

The authority has submitted to the Corps of Engineers at Jackson- 
ville the proposed schedule of construction for the immediate future. 
The authority has every expectation of seeing this project through 
within the limits of its financial ability. 

If there are any questions about the project, I shall be glad to at 
least attempt to answer them. TI think the record is abundantly com- 
plete with what Mr. Butts has already said. ; 
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Mr. Kerr. How much money have private interests put into this 
project ? 

Mr. Ger. $940,000 in direct cash contribution, and $150,000 land 
costs. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the 21 percent saving in the 
project below the Army engineers estimate ? 

Mr. Ger. That represents what the port of Balm Beach was able 
to save by using the services of a dredge which was idle and tied 
up at the port. Immediately following the passage of the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1950, this dredge was put to work on the job 
as the result of negotiations between the owners of the idle dredge 
and the governing body of the port at a very favorable saving. The 
dredging company was faced with paying the costs of an idle dredge, 
which resulted in a total saving of some $65,000. 

Senator Hotianp. May I point out the fact also that one of the 
reasons why this specific item was put in the 1950 omnibus bill was 
on the advice of the engineers that a large saving would be possible, 
and that the work could go ahead immediately when the work had 
been authorized, and that has proved te be the case, which resulted 
4 in a large saving below the estimate. 

Now we are requesting a reimbursement to the local agency which 
raised this money by the sale of bonds, and accomplished this saving, ~ 
and the request is for a reimbursement of this reduced amount in 
view of the fact that they were able to use this dredge, as has been 
mentioned by Colonel Gee. 

a Mr. Rogers. I should like to ask permission to file a statement in 7 
3 connection with the port of Palm Beach and the central and southern ~ 
Florida project. 7 
Mr. Kerr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 4 
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Mr. Kerr. We are glad to hear from our colleague, Mr. Colmer. 





* Mr. Cotmer. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that you are working under 
‘ pressure, and I am going to be very brief. 
4 We appear here this morning in behalf of a substantiation of an 


x appropriation in the amount of $700,000 to continue and complete = 7 
4 the so-called Harrison County, Miss., sea wall protection project. i 
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Briefly, in 1946, in the Seventy-ninth Congress, the law was amended 
to permit the Federal Government to contribute up to one-third of the 
original cost of the sea wall established by a subdivision of the State 
government. Harrison County had previously, at a cost of about 
$3.5 million, back in the old prewar values, constructed this wall. 

Now it might be advisable to explain to your gentlemen—and that 
was to protect Federal property, I should have added—to explain to 
you that this sea wall is built along this coast line of the Gulf of Mexico 
as a protection from beach erosion. I might add that I have lived on 
that coast line all of my life. In periods varying from 10 to 20 years, 
periodically, one of these terrific hurricanes will come to the Gulf and 
strike this coast line. 

And it might be interesting to note in passing that on this coast 
line is a highway ; in the former days it was 9 shell highway, and it has 
been set back and back possibly a hundred feet more, and then they 
have completely moved the highway. 

The county issued bonds, and constructed this sea wall, and that sea 
wall stood there from 1926 up until 1947 when we had one of these 
terrific hurricanes, and that beach was badly damaged, as can be seen 
by this picture. You can see from this picture where the erosion took 
place, and Mr. Gainey will go into that in more detail. 

This photograph shows where the sea wall was damaged by this 
erosion by the water getting in behind and hitting underneath. 

Now, the engineers, the Army engineers, under this authorizing 
legislation, proceeded to make a survey of the situation and came up 
with a project, recommended in 1948, that the Federal Government 
contribute approximately $1,300,000 to the cost of repairing this wall. 
The Army decided that the best way to protect this would be to pump 
a sloping beach some 300 feet wide back in front of that wall, and 
break up the waves that came in. But they also required in that 
recommendation that the county put up its portion of money which 
came to how much, Mr. Gainey ? 

Mr. Gartner. About $2,000,000. 

Mr. Cotmer. About $2,000,000. The county then issued bonds on 
the basis of which this project was provided, with the Army engineers 
to do that portion of the work, and if we have time, we will explain 
in more detail the facts. The county has spent, or has practically 
finished spending all of its bond issue of $2,000,000 to repair the wall 
and to put the proper drains in so that the sand can be pumped out 
and the wall protected. 

We realize fully the situation we are in today ,and frankly we 
would not be here this morning except for one thing, and that is that 
this is a military defense project. The Army engineers, as reports 
will indicate, have said that this is necessary to protect Highway 90. 

Highway 90 is a part of the old Spanish Trail—Judge Kerr, I 
think you would be interested to recall—which starts down at St. 
Augustine, passes through this particular area and goes on out to 


San Diego, Calif., following the contour of the Gulf of Mexico and to 
Louisiana. 
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And, right along this sea wall, as a matter of fact, the highway is 
tied in to this project, as this photograph will show. Here is High- 
way No. 90, running right along the sea wall, where you can see the 
Gulf of Mexico, re | you can see how they are tied in together. 

Highway 90 traversed that portion of the old Spanish Trail from 
St. Augustine to San Diego, and is now regarded as established as a 
military highway, and they refer to this primarily for the protection 
of this highway. 

This highway runs between the Gulf and the L. & N. Railroad, 
and the L. & N. Railroad is the only railroad running in that area, 
and in case of a military emergency, requiring the Army to move its 
forces, it would have to rely on the L. & N. Railroad and this high- 
we So much for the highway. 

n addition to that, immediately in back of this and off of this 
highway, subject to these storms, are several hundred million dollars’ 
worth of other Federal installations—and I do not have the exact fig- 
ures, but here about Biloxi, back about a half a mile in this direction 
is a veterans’ hospital. Further down the line here, about 8 miles, is 
another Federal hospital, a mental institution. The Government must 
have invested in that at least $10,000,000, yes; it would be more than 
that, $20,000,000 or more. 

This second hospital I refer to, the Government hospital for mental 
cases, is right off this highway, almost, only some 50 yards from the 
Gulf itself. 

Mr. Kerr. Is not the Government doing work on that now ? 

Mr. Cotmer. Yes, Judge; if you will bear with me just a moment. 
I was going to touch on that. 

This project was started, and you gave us—Congress did last year— 
some $360,000. The picture here will indicate that the work is now 
going on. You can see the dredges out there at work. They have 
got two dredges; one working from each end. 

I am not going to take any more of your time. We have a letter 
here from the commanding officer of Keesler Airfield, which I over- 
looked mentioning, and which is the largest Air Force installation, 
one of the largest, in this country. There are over 60,000 men there 
now. The Keesler Field is located about 200 or 300 yards back. 

Mr. Raxavt. There is a favorable recommendation on the part of 
the Bureau of the Budget for this project. 

Mr. Cotmer. Yes, the budget has recommended it. The President 
approved three projects, I know, three, and this is one of them. 

Mr. Rasavt. Very well. Do these other gentlemen wish to make 
a statement or to submit a statement for the record ? ; 

Mr. Cotmer. I would like you to hear briefly from Mr. Cassibry. 

Mr. Razavut. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Cassibry. 

Mr. Casstpry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee I 
think Congressman Colmer has covered the situation very clearly. 1 
have a few notes in my hand that I was going to use as a basis for 
remarks, but I think he has covered the situation thoroughly. 

The only thing I might add is that during the last 50 years, as you 
can see from these photographs, erosion has taken place in the vicinity 
of this highway and this sea wall. The sea wall has been cut by this 
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constant erosion. We first started with a beach wall, and we added 
more, and finally we had to build this. wall, at a considerable cost. 

As the record will show, we have had a total cost of somewhere 
around $3.5 million worth of bonds issued by the county to protect 
these roads. And on the damage done in 1947 we spent nearly a half 
million dollars more to put it in the shape it sheuk be. We acted in 
good faith on the commitment of the Federal Government on the au- 
thorization of $1,133,000. It became necessary for the county to put 
up $1,700,000 more as its part, which we have done, and we have 
issued and sold an additional $1.5 million worth of bonds and are rais- 
ing an appropriation of $200,000 out of other funds, which makes 
Harrison County now have an investment of some $5,700,000. And 
with the $360,000 that has been allocated, practically all spent, on this 
operation you can see here, we have approximately one-fourth of this 
development down there which as this will show will cover around 
$700,000, which it will take to complete, that is, the money that it will 
take to complete this operation, this project, so far as we are concerned. 

The only other thing I would like to impress upon you is this: that, 
as has been said, a chain is only as strong as its weakest link, and unti! 
this development is completed, until the program is completed, even 
though we complete three-fourths of it and have raised the money 
to do so, unless we have the funds to complete the rest of the one- 
fourth we will still have a weak chain and the rest of this road, High- 
way 90, will not be protected. 

I think that is about all I have to say, except that we will have, when 
it is completed, $5,700,000 in it. 

Mr. Razavr. The Engineers in their presentation have already ex- 
plained the project, and we think that you have made a good state- 
ment together with your colleague, and we are very pleased to have 
you appear before us. 

If you wish, you may enlarge upon your remarks for the record. 

Mr. Casstpry. Thank you. 

Mr. Cotmer. I would like to call on Mr. Gainey for just a brief 
statement. 

Mr. Gatney. Mr. Chairman, I think the matter has been pretty well 
covered. I would like to leave this statement with you, Mr. Davis. 
This gives you a photographic presentation which I think would be of 
interest to the committee. 

We have divided the project into four sections; three of them are 
provid for with the money they have had, leaving only this one to 

e done, with the $773,000. 

Mr. Kerr. And it will not be worth much until it is completed ? 

Mr. Gatney. You can see there are three stages of the project, Judge 
Kerr, with some $2,836,000 for the whole thing. 3 

The first one is the building of the sea wall—the restoration of the 
sea wall—and the protection of this whole program, as indicated in 
the amounts here. 

I have some statements from the commander of the Keesler Field, 
one from Brigadier General Powell, commander, in which he said 
that Highway 90 is absolutely important; that it is the main east-west 
motor-vehicle artery, and that in an emergency situation, most particu- 
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larly those resulting from hurricanes originating in the Caribbean 
and the Gulf of Mexico, Keesler Air Force Base 1s the supply center 
for an extensive coastal area devastated or under threat of devastation. 
Also a statement from the commander of the Eighth Coast Guard 
District, Captain Dean; also a letter from the Acting Director of Civil 
Defense, Mr. Alex McKeigney. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Gainey. 

Mr. Cotmer. May I submit for the record, Mr. Chairman, a state- 
ment by Senator Stennis, who could not be here this morning because 
he is tied up with the MacArthur hearing. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, the statement will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN C. STENNIS 


The Harrison County shore-protection project has an estimated cost to the 
Federal Government of $1,133,000, of which $360,000 has been allotted. The 
request is being made at this time for the additional $773,000. Let me emphasize, 
however, that the local interests are putting up approximately two-thirds of the 
total cost of the project, or a litthe more than $2,000,000, and the amount that the 
Federal Government contributes is only one-third of the cost of the project. 

This sand-beach project is one of three public-works projects of this type 
in the entire country which have been certified by the President as being neces- 
sary to the national defense. As you know, when the Korean situation developed, 
a provision was placed in the appropriation bill to the effect that no new projects 
of this kind would be started without a certification from the President that they 
were necessary to the defense effort. The bill carried authorization for 33 
projects, and this was one of just 3 which were certified as being vital to the 
defense effort. That is a rather strong indication of its importance at the present 
time. 

The high priority of the project in the national-defense effort stems from the 
fact that this sand beach will protect United States Highway 90 from such severe 
storm damage as has rendered the highway impassable on occasions in the past. 
Highway 90 is the only direct link along the vital coast line from New Orleans to 
Mobile. Keesler Air Force Base at Biloxi, Miss., where some 65,000 Air Force 
personnel will be stationed, is right on this highway and depends on it for 
many necessary services. Large bauxite stockpiles are located at Gulfport, 
Miss. In addition, shipyards at Pascagoula, Miss., where constantly increasing 
ship production is now being carried on, is also on this highway. The highway 
connects four important ports—New Orleans, Mobile, Gulfport, and Biloxi. 

There is one other important consideration in connection with the making 
available of these funds. The contract for this work is now in force, and much 
progress has already been made under the initial appropriation. It strikes me 
as being false economy to cut off the work now, for the problem is an entire one 
and the need must be met by completing the entire shore-protection work. 

I respectfully urge that the committee act favorably on the appropriation for 
this highly important shore-protection project, which plays such a necessary 
part in the defense effort in the area concerned. 
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Rep River Progecrs 


WITNESSES 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

L. R. MATTHIAS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, RED RIVER VALLEY 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 

J. LESTER WHITE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 

HUGH B. MYERS, DISTRICT ENGINEER, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WORKS, STATE OF LOUISIANA 

W. C. BORCHERT, DIVISION ENGINEER, LOUISIANA & ARKANSAS 
RAILWAY CO. 

R. J. GAMMIE, CHIEF ENGINEER, TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 

JACK SIMMS, COUNSEL, LOUISIANA STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 

CHARLES SENOUR, CONSULTING ENGINEER 

B. R. McCARLEY, MAYOR, TEXARKANA, ARK. 

HENRY BETHARD, JR., SECRETARY, RED RIVER-BAYOU PIERRE 
LEVEE AND DRAINAGE DISTRICT 

BYRON P. LYONS, CHIEF ENGINEER, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WORKS, STATE OF LOUISIANA 

CARROLL SHIFFER, MAYOR, TEXARKANA, TEX. 

FRED W. JENKINS, PRESIDENT, RED RIVER-BAYOU PIERRE LEVEE 
AND DRAINAGE DISTRICT 

J. H. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT, CANE RIVER LEVEE AND DRAINAGE 
DISTRICT, LOUISIANA 

W. L. BLUNT, PRESIDENT, LOWER PRAIRIE LEVEE DISTRICT, 
ARKANSAS 


Mr. Rasaut. Mr. Larcade, do you wish to make a statement con- 
cerning the Red River project ? 

Mr. Larcapr. I merely wish to say that Mr. Matthias, the executive 
secretary of the Red River Valley Improvement Association, will 
present the witnesses. I am here in behalf of Congressman Allen, 
who is presiding over a Veterans’ Affairs Committee this morning. 

Mr. Rasavut. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Matthias. 

Mr. Martruias. Gentlemen, you wiil recall, of course, that we have 
been before this committee previously with reference to the problems 
of the Red River. 

In 1946 the Congress authorized a program for the Red River for 
flood-control protection, which consisted of six reservoirs in the upper 
tributaries to the Red River. 

In addition to the tributaries, an interim program was authorized 
raising the grade and sections of levees to serve as flood-control pro- 
Cag until the reservoirs are completed. That was authorized in 

946. 

The status of the program down there at the present time is that we 
have only one reservoir, one of the six that is under construction at 
Texarkana, on the Sulphur River. 
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The Budget has approved $4,500,000 for continuing construction on 
that project. Our second need—however, until these reservoirs are 
pena the only protection we have is our levees, which the Red 
River needs badly. It has not established itself to the extent that it 
has found its channel, and its bed constantly shifts from one side to the 
other, making the set-back levees and revetment works essential and 
imperative if we are going to have protection for the valley. 

The Bureau of the Budget failed to recommend any money to con- 
tinue work on our levees. We are here today to ask this committee for 
a minimum amount of money that we have to have in order to carry 
on that program, and we are asking for $1,000,000, which is the bare 
mininvum that we feel we can get by with. 

The third request is a request for $875,000 for Cane River closure, up 
in the Natchitoches area. 

Mr. Kerr. Have they approved that? 

Mr. Marruias. No. Here is the highway that backs water clear 
back up into this whole parish, which is under water. The State of 
Louisiana last year offered to put up a quarter of a million dollars on 
this Cane River closure. 

Mr. Davis. I wonder if you have a map on which these points are 
located. 

Mr. Marruias. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. I think it would be helpful to the committee if we could 
look at it as you go along. 

Mr. Matruias. Yes. This map indicates the Natchitoches area, and 
the river under consideration. 

In this area right in here [indicating], when the Red River goes 
up, we get high water, backed up until it floods out practically this 
entire parish. Later on this morning that will be more completely 
explained by the other gentlemen who are present. 

The levee system from Denison, Tex., which is not shown on this 
map, all the way down to the mouth of the Red River, is at the present 
time the only protection that we have from floods until these reservoirs 
are completed. 

I think probably these pictures will give you a more complete 
picture. These pictures were taken in 1945 and show what happened 
to the levees. y 

Mr. Rasavr. I think we saw some of the pictures last year. 

Mr. Matrutias. I think you did; two of them. 

Mr. Razavut. You surely had water there. 

Mr. Marrutas. Here is one of the best pictures of a levee break I 
think I have ever seen [indicating]. Here is a city of Alexandria, 
showing what we have there in 1945. 

Mr. am. This shows the part of the levee that was broken, I 
assume ? 

Mr. Matrutas. Yes. Gentlemen, I realize the time is short, and I 
am not going into details with these various projects, but we have all 
of these people here this morning; and, in order to try to divide up 
the time as best we can, I am asking three or four, including the 
railroad representatives who are here and the Department of Public 
Highways of the State of Louisiana, as well as the Department of 
Public Works, to speak. 

With the chairman’s permission, I would like at this time to call 
on Mr. White, director of public works of the State of Louisiana. 
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Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. White. 

Mr. Wuire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is J. Lester White, director, Public Works, State of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge, and by profession I am a civil engineer. 

Gentlemen, we have, as I said to you yesterday, when I had the 
honor and privilege of appearing before you, a great number of 
projects of flood control in the State of Louisiana, because we are 
at the bottom of the ladder and we must take care of all the water 
that comes from 31 States that drain into the Mississippi and the 
Red River, which flows into the Mississippi, and we have to do as 
much as we can to protect that area in order to protect the loss of 
property, the damage to property as well as the loss of lives. 

ye are much sainteiad with the way the Army engineers are carry- 
ing on this work, and we approve the plans that they have for flood 
control of the Red River as we do for the flood control plans on the 
Mississippi. 

The Department of Public Works represents the engineering depart- 
ment and represents 20 levee boards in the State of Louisiana. We 
do all of the engineering, we give them engineering advice and pre- 
pare construction contacts for flood control, for the levee boards, and 
some of those levee boards are represented here this morning and know 
a great deal about the Red River. ) 

Now I am going, with the approval of the chairman and members 
of the committee, to introduce to you one of the engineers, who I 
believe is a man that knows as much about or possibly more than 
any other man in the State of Louisiana about the Red River and 
the need for flood control and what we are up against. 

So, at this time I would like to introduce Mr. Hugh B. Myers, 
district engineer of the Department of Public Works of the State 
of Louisiana, representing the northwestern area of the State. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. Wurre. I would like to present these for the record, please. 

Mr. Kerr. All right. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


A BRIEF IN Support OF ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR CORPS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, FOR FLoop CONTROL AND BANK STABILIZATION PROJECTS ON RED 
River BELow DENISON DAM, Rep RIVER VALLEY 


The President and the Congress of the United States have declared that funds 
should be appropriated for the fiscal year 1952 only for such projects that 
directly aid in the program to strengthen rapidly the country during the present 
national emergency. 

The three appropriations for which the State of Louisiana requests congres- 
sional approval are necessary for the effective prosecution of this program. The 
expenditure of these funds will make it far more certain that the production and 
transportation of food and strategic war materials will not be hampered or inter- 
rupted at a time when this country’s need for them is the greatest in its history. 


I, TEXARKANA DAM 


(Appropriation requested, $4,500,000) 


The potential flooded area of the Red River bisects the State of Louisiana from 
the northwest corner to the center at Alexandria and thence south to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The width of this area is from 4 to 12 miles, its length 360 miles, 
and its area 3,200 square miles or 2,100,000 acres. : 

Located within this area or crossing it are all of the main-line railroads and 
highways, 900,000 acres of the finest agricultural lands in the State, important 
military establishments, oil fields, industries, towns and cities. 
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Any flood substantially greater than that of 1945. would flood this area. The 
national defense effort would suffer a severe set-back. All railroad and highway 
service would be disrupted for a period of from 30 to 90 days, the production from 
900,000 acres of fertile land would be destroyed. Many man-hours and much 
critical material that could otherwise be used in the war effort would be needed 
to repair the actual flood damage to this area. There would be a tremendous loss 
of property and the people of the valley would suffer great hardships and be 
in danger of an epidemic brought on by the flood. 

A great flood does not have to come to hamper and interrupt the work of 
making the country strong. Of the seven levee lines on Red River, six are open- 
ended levees. Lesser floods that are more frequent will cause the water to back 
around the ends of these levees, flooding the downstream sections of the protected 
areas and other sections which are not protected by levees. Within these 
areas are located the main-line railroads and highways paralleling Red River 
in addition to many acres of rich land. These areas can be expected to be flooded 
at frequent intervals. Such frequent interruptions of transportation and agri- 
cultural production constitute a hazard to the transportation effort as great 
as that of a major flood. 

The appropriation of $4,500,000 for the Texarkana Dam is needed to insure its 












































j completion as scheduled by December 1954. 

j The Texarkana Reservoir will furnish approximately one-third of the flood 
f storage required for the eventual protection of the Red River Valley and 
; will greatly reduce the chances of a serious set-back to the defense program by 
: a major flood on Red River. 


With the Texarkana Dam in operation the damages from a flood equal to that 
of 1945 would be greatly reduced. 

Below Springbank, Ark., flooding would be prevented on 86,000 acres of land, 
39,000 of which are in agricultural use. 

Flooding of roads and highways serving the Red River ordnance plant would 
be prevented. 

Backwater flooding of barksdale Field, oil fields, and industries near Bossier 
City would also be prevented. 

The completion of the Texarkana Dam would decrease the frequency of the 
1945 flood from approximately once in 50 years to once in 75 years and the fre- 
quency of occurrence of lesser floods to a far greater extent. 
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II, LEVEES AND BANK PROTECTION 


(Appropriation requested, $1,000,000) 





Red River is a meandering stream which wanders restlessly from one side of 
: the valley to the other. Levees, highways, railroads, and agricultural lands 
' along its banks are in constant danger of being caved into the river. 

Each year many levee set-backs must be made to preserve the integrity of the 
levee line. At frequent intervals the highways and railroads must relocate 
sections of their systems to avoid destruction by the river. All the farmer can 
do is to have his land taken off the tax rolls and till the remaining part of his 
farm harder. 

If levees are not retired they will cave into the river causing many crevasses. 
Highways, railroads, land and improvements will be flooded, Because of the 
rapidity of the water rushing through the crevasses there will be extensive % 
damage to the railroads and highways which will keep them out of service long ae 
after the floodwaters have receded. § 

Unless money is provided for bank protection in areas where the caving bank 
of the river is encroaching on the highways and railroads these will cave into 
the river if not relocated. This operation requires the expenditure of large sums 
of money, considerable interruption of service, and the use of such critical ma- 
terial principally cement and steel. It is much more economical to install bank- 
protection works. 

Because of caving banks it has been necessary during the past 8 years to build 
levee set-backs on Red River between Fulton and Boyce in 28 locations and to 
install bank-protection works in 22 locations. This work has cost $2,656,480. 
Therefore it will require an expenditure of $1,000,000 for levees and bank 
protection for the next fiscal year. 

At present there is no money in the budget for the construction of these in- 
evitable levee set-backs and bank-protection installations. We therefore request 
that $1,000,000 be appropriated for the fiscal year 1952 to construct necessary 
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levees and revetment. If this appropriation is not made the people in the 
valley will be at the mercy of the river. 


Ill. CANE RIVER CLOSURE, NATCHITOCHES PARISH, LA, 


(Appropriation requested, $1,000,000) 


One of the valley’s most urgent flood control and drainage problems would be 
solved by the construction of a section of the Overton Canal and a small flood- 
gate in the mouth of Cane River in Natchitoches, La. At present, the levee on 
the left descending bank of Red River ends at Cane River, thus leaving from 
50,000 to 80,000 acres of land which will be inundated by any major flood. 

Gov. Barl K. Long of Louisiana, realizing the vital need for this project, has 
pledged the State to contribute $250,000 to attempt to initiate construction. In 
1936 the construction of a floodgate was authorized in the mouth of Cane River, 
which is a necessary part of the levee system along the Red River. The construc- 
tion of this floodgate now and the adjacent section of the Overton Canal later 
would cost approximately $1,550,000. The construction of both the floodgate 
and the canal simultaneously because of the flood control and drainage efficiency 
gained by this combination, would reduce the cost to $1,250,000. This reduction 
in cost, together with the State contribution, would result in a saving to the 
Federal Government of $550,000 and give to the people of this area the flood 
protection which they sorely need. Because of the extreme emergency of this 
project and the saving of $550,000 to the Federal Government if these projects 
are constructed simultaneously, it is requested that the sum of $1,000,000 be 
made available. 

The men and women who live in the Red River Valley are self-reliant and 
industries. For many long years they have fought the river, building levees 
and attempting to halt the progress of the caving banks of the river by tree 
retards. Undeniable proof of this lies in the fact that the levee boards along 
Red River from 1881 through 1949 have spent $20,715,071. This does not include 
a great deal of money expended by individual farmers. It has been determined 
by use of Engineering News Record cost index that this sum of money would be 
equivalent to $58,489,808 at present-day prices. 

It is the firm conviction of the State of Louisiana that the appropriation of 
the funds we have requested will be a sound and wise investment in the devel- 
opment and preservation of the natural resources of our country with which we 
lope to make her strong and secure. 


FLOOD CONTROL AND BANK STABILIZATION PROJECTS ON RED RIVER BELOW 
DENNISON DAM, RED RIVER VALLEY 


Mr. Myers. I have been on the Red River since 1941, doing engi- 
neering work for the eight levee boards along the Red River. 

The President and the Congress of the United States have declared 
that only such funds shall be appropriated for the fiscal year 1952 
as directly aid in the national mobilization program. 

_The three projects for which Louisiana has requested congres- 
sional approval will contribute to the effective prosecution of this 
program. 

The first ee that we would like to ask for is $4,500,000 
for the Texarkana Dam. This is one of the six dams which were 
authorized to provide flood control on the Red River, and furnishes 
one-third of the storage, the flood control storage of the six dams. 

At present the levees are all built to interim grade which is to give 
us protection until such time as these reservoirs are built. This grade 
is 1 foot above the 1945 flood confine. If we get a flood substantially 

reater than that of 1945 some time and then all of the levees on the 

ed River will be overtopped. This would constitute a major flood. 
We have prepared this map to show the effect of a major flood on the 
main line highways and railroads in the State as well as on the rich 
agricultural lands that lie within the Red River Valley. 
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This [indicating] is, of course, a map of Louisiana. The poten- 
tially flooded area is shown in pale blue. The pale blue is land pro- 
tected by levees. The light blue is land unprotected by levees. 

Shown in yellow [indicating] are the main line highways, and the 
black lines are the main line railroads. 

You will notice that all of the main line highways and railroads in 
Louisiana either parallel or cross this potential flooded area. 

If such a flood would occur all of the main line highways and rail- 
roads in Louisiana would be disrupted. In addition to that there are 
900,000 acres of agricultural land in this flooded area. In a major 
flood the production of this 900,000 acres would be lost to the na- 
tional defense effort. For that reason we think the Texarkana ap- 
propriation is necessary. 

Now, the effect on the Texarkana will be to reduce the frequency 
of the 1945 flood from 50 to 75 years, and to reduce the height of the 
1945 flood along the river by approximately 3 feet. This would, of 
course, greatly minimize the chances of getting that area flooded. 

Let us have the other map. 

The second appropriation for which we are asking is $1,000,000 for 
the construction of a bridge at the set-backs and bank protection 
along the Red River. 

The Red River is a rapidly meandering stream. It meanders so 
rapidly that each year between Boyce and Arkansas we lose about 
1,400 acres of land every year. To maintian the integrity of the 
levee system we have to set back the levee many times each year and 
relocate highways and railroads. 

If there is no money made available to complete these levees and 
they cave into the river crevices will occur which will not only flood 
the agricultural land, but due to the rapidity of the water rushing 
through these crevices they will tear up the highways and the rail- 
roads. In a location where the river is encroaching on the highway 
and the railroad these two utilities have to be relocated. If they have 
to be relocated that will require much critical material, principally 
steel and cement. 

To give you an idea of how many of these set-backs and how muck 
revetment is necessary on the Red River we have prepared a map 
which shows the levee set-backs, the revetments and cut-offs that have 
had to be made since 1942. 

These green squares, each one of them represents a levee set-back, 
and the red squares represent revetments, and the yellow squares repre- 
sent cut-offs. Every one of these that you see there has been made 
since 1942. 

In the last 3 years it has been necessary to spend about $2,600,000 for 
levees and revetments. It has been necessary to make 28 set-backs on 
the Red River from Boyce to Arkansas and to install 22 items of bank 
protection. 

That is, the average expenditure each year comes to $900,000. So, 
we think that we will have to have at least $1,000,000 in the coming 
year. 

The third appropriation for which we are requesting funds is the 
Cane River closure. 

In 1936, as the result of the 1932 flood there was authorized on Red 
River, on the right descending bank of Red River levees from Natchi- 
toches to the mouth of Cane River, and a floodgate in the mouth of the 
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Cane River. The levee has been built, but the floodgate has not been 
built. 

Mr. Rasaur. The floodgate is under consideration now ? 

Mr. Myers. It has been authorized; but not. built. 

Mr. Rasavr. That is right. 

Mr. Myers. Now, this levee stops right at the mouth of the Cane 
River. Whenever you have a major flood that simply goes around the 
end of the levee and floods this area in here [indicating on map|. 

A major flood can flood from 50,000 to 80,000 acres, I would say, 
and about 40 percent of that would be cultivated land. Now, Earl K. 
Long, of the State of Louisiana, realizing the seriousness of this 
problem one year guaranteed to put up $250,000 toward the solution of 
this problem. In addition to this authorized floodgate there is a 
section of the Overton canal which is authorized, which passes near 
here and which would greatly help in the solution of this flood-control 
problem. 

If the floodgate were built now, and if this section of the Overton 
canal were built the total cost to the Federal Government would be 
$1,550,000, but if it were possible to construct these two simultaneously 
they would be able to put a smaller floodgate in the mouth of the Cane 
River, and the total cost of the project for the floodgate and canal 
would be $1,250,000, so with the contribution that Louisiana is pre- 
pared to make it would result in a saving to the Federal Government of 
$500,000. 

Now, those are the three appropriations that we request. 

Now, the people in the Red River area are industrious, and self- 
reliant, and they have worked since 1892 with floods on the river. The 
levee boards along the river have actually spent $22,000,000. That 
does not include the amounts of money spent by individual farmers. 
In the Engineering News-Record cost index chart it shows the 
520,000,000 they have spent since 1892 equated to present prices would 
amount to $58,000,000, which I think is evidence that they are doing the 
best they can to help themselves. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Marrutas. I would like next to present Mr. W. C. Borchert, 
who is division engineer for the K. C. S. & L. A. Railway Co. -He has 
a prepared statement, but he wants to explain briefly the railroad’s 
interest in the project. 

Mr. Raravr. All right, file the statement for the record and tell 
us briefly about the railroad problem. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF W. C. BorCHERT, DivIsION ENGINEER, KANSAS City SouTHERN 
RAILWAY LINES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is W. C. Borchert. I 
am at present and for the last 12 years have been division engineer of that portion 
of the Kansas City Southern Railway system known as the Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway Co. In this capacity, I am in charge of the upkeep and maintenance of 
the track, bridges, etc. The company I represent, is vitally interested in the con- 
trol of the Red River. 

f The Louisiana & Arkansas Railway main line extends from Shreveport, La., to 
New Orleans, La., a distance of 312 miles. Between Shreveport and Alexandria, it 
is located on the east bank of the Red River, passing through the towns of Cou- 
shatta, Campti, Montgomery, and Colfax. This portion of the track is known as 
the short line, the distance being 121.2 miles. At most places along the short line, 








































































the track is only a few hundred yards from the river bank and at no point is it 
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more than 4 miles. 

The L. & A. crosses Red River at Alexandria, La., and from that point to the 
mouth of the river in the vicinity of Simmesport, La., the track is located on the 
west side of same. Within the first 22 miles below Alexandria the track is no 
more than 4 miles from the river bank at any point. Farther south, the levee 
is adjacent to, and only a few hundred feet from the track. 

The L. & A. crosses the Atchafalaya River at Simmesport, La., and from that 
point to Baton Rouge is located along the west bank of the Mississippi, crossing 
same at Baton Rouge, and then paralleling the Mississippi on the east side to 
New Orleans. 

The trackage above described from Shreveport, La., to New Orleans, La., forms 
a part of, and is the main line of the Kansas City Southern between Kansas City 
and New Orleans. 

The L. & A. has another line of railroad from Shreveport by way of Minden 
and Winnfield to Alexandria, a distance of 143.9 miles, known as the hill line. 

The short line was constructed and placed in operation by Wm. Edenborn as 
follows: Shreveport, La., to Coushatta, La., in 1898; Coushatta, La., to Pineville, 
La., in 1901; Pineville, La., to Alexandria, La., in 1902. Construction continued 
and the line was completed from Alexandria to New Orleans and through freight 
service from Shreveport to New Orleans was established on December 12, 1906. 
This line, with branches, was operated as the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Co. until May &, 1929. 

The hill line was constructed and placed in operation by William Buchannan as 
follows: Shreveport, La., to Minden, La., in 1910; Minden, La., to Sibley, La., 
in 1895; Sibley, La., to Ashland, La., in 1900; Ashland, La., to Winnfield, La., 
in 1902; Winnfield, La., to Packton, La., in 1908; Packton, La., to Alexandria, 
La., in 1906: and together with other mileage was operated as the Louisiana 
& Arkansas Railway Co. 

On May 8, 1929, the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co. purchased the Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation Co., effecting the unification of the two roads. In 1939 
the Kansas City Southern acquired controlling interest of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas through the purchase of stock and the L. & A. is now being operated 
as a part of the Kansas City Southern Railway system. 

The short line was constructed along and adjacent to the Red River due to 
the need for a railroad through this rich fertile country and for the reason that 
it provided short mileage with a very favorable grade line. With disruption to 
traffic on the short line, it is necessary to reroute the traffic over the hill line 
between Shreveport and Alexandria. The ruling grade on short line is four- 
tenths of 1 percent. While that of the hill line is 1 percent. The same loco- 
motive will handle only approximately 60 percent of the tonnage over hill line 
as compared with the short line. The distance from Shreveport to Alexandria 
by way of the hill line is 22.7 miles greater than by the way of the short line. 
The short line is maintained to a higher standard than the hill line, thus per- 
mitting greater speeds. The average running time for a through freight train 
from Shreveport to Alexandria is approximately 3 hours and 45 minutes over the 
short line and approximately 7 hours over the hill line. 

Should a break occur in the levee between Bossier City, La., and Benton, La., 
both the L. & A. hill line and short line would be flooded and out of commission, 
as well as the Illinois Central and St. Louis Southwestern, not to mention 
Bossier City itself and Barksdale Air Base. Should a break occur in the levee 
in the vicinity of Alexandria, the L. & A., the T. & P. and the Missouri Pacific 
would be flooded. In this event, traffic would be very seriously interrupted 
and badly delayed. During the 1945 flood, when the gaps in the guide levees 
of the Morganza floodway were closed at the L. & A. crossing at Morganza and 
the T. & P. crossing at Mellville it was necessary for L. & A. trains to detour 
over the T. & P., S. P. and M. O. P. from Alexandria to Baton Rouge. This 
detour required approximately 14 hours as compared with a regular running 
time of approximately 4 hours. With the above-mentioned lines out of com- 
mission, the detour time would be still further increased, by reason of more 
mileage and congested traffic condition. 

Under past conditions, the L. & A. has suffered severe delays and expense, 
perticularly along the short line. During the last 10 years, the short line has 
been closed to traffic three or four times due to high water. In 1945, through 
traffic on the short line was suspended from March 9 to May 2, a period of 54 
days, due to high water. Of this 121.2 miles of track, the water was over the 
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wy of ‘rail for a distance of 44.4 miles, ranging from a few inches to more than 
10 feet in accordance with the following statement : 





Water over top of rail 





Mile post of various stations 
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While the water was over the top of rail for 44.4 miles, water was over the 
top of the ties for a distance of 51.2 miles. The sum of all the places washed 
out amounted to 9.82 miles. 

Our records indicate that since the date of Federal valuation, June 30, 1917, 
18 track set-backs have been made on the short line, due to caving river banks, 
the cost to this railroad for same amounting to $513,330.98. In addition, this 
company expended $73,673.33 during the same period for bank protection work. 

Included in the above are four track set-backs made during the last 10 years 
as follows: 





Milepost Cost 





$22, 629. 46 
44, 103. 66 
60, 497. 34 
128, 639, 69 


255, 870. 15 








In addition to the above, this company has expended large sums of money 
in patroling, and protecting track and bridges, prior to and during high water 
or threatened high water and in the repairs to damage of the track structure, 
as well as the additional costs involved in the rerouting of trains and delay to 
traffic. Also, it appears certain at this time that it will be necessary for us 
to make additional track set-backs within the next few years. 

As well as being interested in the control of Red River from a transportation 
standpoint we feel that it is of vital importance to the national defense effort, 
that through rail traffic be maintained. We have made a check of the dispatcher’s 
train sheets for the last half of 1943 and the first half of 1944 and find that this 
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company ran solid troop trains between Shreveport and Alexandria as fol- 
lows: 





Number of 
Month Year | troop trains 
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The majority of these 204 trains operated all the way through between New 
Orleans and Shreveport. The above statement does not include extra pullmans 
or chair cars, placed on regular passenger trains and occupied exclusively by 
Armed Forces. Nor, does it include the thousands of cars of military equipment 
and other commodities, pertaining to national defense, and handled in special 
and regular freight service. 

While this rail system does not experience the trouble with Red River above 
Shreveport comparable to that portion of the river below Shreveport, it has been 
necessary for this company to spend considerable sums of money at the point 
where the KCS main line crosses the river about 10 miles north of Texarkana 
account of caving river banks immediately above the bridge; thus, endangering 
same. Files in the office indicate that this company made expenditures approxi- 
mately as follows for the protection work at this location : 
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Nature of work Year | Expenditure 
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It appears likely that it will be necessary to spend $12,000 during the current 
year for additional protection work at this location. 

In this connection, I wish also to mention that in 1945 the Sulphur River, a 
tributary of the Red, which crosses the KCS about 10 miles south of Texarkana, 
overflowed the KCS main track for a distance of approximately 544 miles. The 
water reached a height of approximately 3 feet above the top of the rail. This 
caused a number of wash-outs and required the rerouting of traffic for a period 
of approximately 1 week. 

Any money expended for the prevention of caving river banks, protection of 
levees, or lowering of the river stage during high water, in our opinion, is well 
justified, from the standpoint of national defense alone and will tend to increase 
the efficiency of this rail system, therefore, we join with the people of the Red 
River Basin to urge this committee and the Congress to appropriate adequate 


funds for this yital protection. 

Mr. Marruts. I would like to present next Mr. R. J. Gammie, chief 
engineer for the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. He has a statement, and 
would like to just say a word or two. 

Mr. Gamaie. I represent the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. We are 
vitally interested in this flood-control matter, and particularly the 
Texarkana Reservoir and the other projects that have been mentioned 
here. We handle a large amount of defense business, and I want to 
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emphasize the fact that it would be disrupted if we are not properly 
protected here. 

I am chief engineer for the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. at Dallas, 
Tex. I graduated from the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College in civil engineering in 1910. That fall I started to work in 
the engineering department of the Kansas City Southern Railway 
at Texarkana, Tex., and for over 37 of the following 40 years I have 
been employed in railway engineering either in or closely connected 
with the Red River Valley. 

From 1921 to 1932 I was general roadmaster for the Texas & Pacific 
Railway at Alexandria, La. My jurisdiction extended from Shreve- 
port, La., to New Orleans, La. From 19382 to 1940 I had the same 
position at Forth Worth, Tex., and during a portion of this time my 
territory was from Texarkana, Tex., and Shreveport, La., to Fort 
Worth, Tex., and during part of it from Texarkana and New Orleans 
to Fort Worth, Tex. Since 1941, I have been chief engineer and my 
work includes flood control, and so forth, for the Texas & Pacific 
system. This, of course, includes the Red River Valley. 

I have experienced many high waters on Red River, the most severe 
one being in 1945. I was in my present position at that time and 
spent several months “on line” in that territory. Our line was put 
out of service and badly damaged between Texarkana and Marshall 
at our crossings of Sulphur River near Texarkana and at our cross- 
ing of Big Cypress Creek near Jefferson. Our regular detour route 
over the St. Louis Southwestern Railway also went out. We detoured 
a few days by Shreveport using the Kansas City Southern Railway 
or our T. S. & N. branch but Sulphur River soon put these out also. 
We have since raised our line at Jefferson but have made no change 
at Sulphur River, expecting the Texarkana reservoir to lower the 
flood stage there. We are still vulnerable there. 

We were also out of service between Shreveport and Alexandria 
and suffered severe damage from about 7 miles west to about 40 miles 
west of Natchitoches, La. All of this was due to the high stage of 
Red River. One of the places that we suffered severe damage was at 
mile post 37.8, near Armistead. At this location our line is close to 
the west bank—Red River levee. This levee crevassed and washed out 
our main track. When the water went down we had a deep hole at 
our track and to restore traffic it was necessary to drive a temporary 
pile trestle about 256 feet long, using piling 75 feet long, and later 
we filled this trestle with earth. The trestle cost approximately 
$25,000, and it cost us approximately $15,000 to fill the hole, or a total 
of approximately $40,000 at this one spot. We detoured for 28 days 
over the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway via Minden, La. That is, we 
detoured one passenger train per day and a few freight trains but 
diverted most of our freight business. 

We were handling a large amount of military business at that time 
and it was badly delayed. Also, a large amount was diverted over 
other lines that were already overburdened and we know nothing 
about the delay occasioned by this diversion. 

As an indication of what this military business amounted to, we 
handled during the calendar year of 1944, 221 complete military 
trains between Alexandria and Shreveport and 441 such trains be- 
tween ‘Texarkana and Marshall. We handled considerably more 
business in less-than-train lots, but we cannot itemize all this busi- 
ness. However, the above will give some idea of its magnitude. 
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In the territory on Red River between Texarkana and Alexandria, 
La., we were out of pocket nearly $200,000 due to this high water. In 
addition to this we estimated that we lost $195,000 due to the loss of 
business but this was only an estimate. It was probably more. Addi- 
tionally, we have since had bad track conditions and extra expense due 
to wash-outs. Some of these we are only now overcoming. 

In addition to the above interruption to traffic in 1945, we had a 
serious caving bank condition during the high water some 15 miles 
below Alexandria. If it had not been for prompt work on the part of 
the United States engineers in constructing a temporary set-back levee, 
a crevasse would have occurred that would have cut our main line 
between Alexandria and New Orleans. The water would have gone 
west of the Atchafalaya River to the Gulf and would have cut all 
highway and railroad lines. There would have been no east-west rail- 
way or highway open south of Vicksburg, Miss., and Shreveport, La. 
With this country at war with Japan, it is easy to realize how our war 
effort would have been handicapped. 

In addition to work done by the United States engineers, this com- 
aay has made rather heavy expenditures during the past 10 years 

or set-backs, bank protection, etc. 

During 1941, we spent $21,604 moving our line to permit a levee set- 
back just upstream from Shreveport. 

At Gahagan, La., during 1947 the United States engineers con- 
structed pile dikes to protect the west bank. This railroad contributed 
$46,667 to this work. The Louisiana Highway Department also con- 
tributed. At Lucas, La., during 1946 the United States engineers also 
pat in pile dikes. The railway not only did considerable work but 

urnished free transportation on stone, etc. 

Just above Boyce, La., and just below Lake End, La., the railway has 
paid 100 percent of the expense of bank protection, having spent ap- 
proximately $350,000 on such work during the past 10 years. This 
makes nearly one-half million dollars that this railway has spent on 
such work during the past 10 years. 

Based on my experience over the years and particularly during 
World War II, and more particularly during the 1945 high water, L 
would say that three things are absolutely necessary to maintain needed 
transportation in the Red River Valley. I consider this transportation 
essential for public convenience and necessity and for the war effort. 
These are: 

1. The early completion of the Texarkana Reservoir to reduce 
flood stages on Red River. 

2. Proper care of the Red River levee system, and the bringing 
of it to the proper grade. 

3. Protection against bank erosion and the setting back of levees 
where it is not practical to stop bank erosion. 

I pemgortenlly urge that Congress provide funds for this work. 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marruias. I would like to introduce Mr. Jack Simms, repre- 
senting the Department of Highways of the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. Sms. This report covers the damage to the department’s 
highway system due to levee set-backs, shifting channel, and bank ero- 


a of the Red River between Boyce, La., and the Arkansas State 
ine. 
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Damages caused in the past and anticipated future expenses are cov- 
ered separately. 

The Louisiana Department of Highways has constructed and main- 
tains highways adjacent to the Red River from Boyce, Rapides Par- 
ish, La., northwesterly to the Louisiana-Arkansas State line. 

State Route 20, a part of the State primary system, follows the left 
ascending bank of Red River from Boyce to Shreveport. From 
Shreveport north to the Arkansas line State Route 55, a part of the 
State primary system, Federal-aid primary system, and strategic net- 
work of highways important to national defense, continues along 
this same bank. On the right ascending bank of U 5 71, State Routes 
1 and 10, extends northwesterly to Bossier City thence northerly to 
the Arkansas line as State Route 10. This highway is a part of the 
State primary and Federal-aid highway system. S 71 is on the 
strategic network of highways important to national defense. 

In a recent report prepared by this department for the Depart- 
ment of Defense entitled “Bridge Record for Defense Requirement,” 
U S 71 was listed as the fifth road of importance in the State. US 
71 is a major route serving an area in which several large military 
establishments are located. 

State Route 20 is of equal importance to the section of the State 
west of Red River and will show an increased traffic volume after the 
section of highway between Powhatan and Hanna has been com- 
pleted to a higher standard. One section of this gap is now under 
construction and the remaining section will be placed under construc- 
tion in the near future. 

In addition to these major highways there is a network of feeder 
highways serving the area adjacent to the river. A strip map of the 
area covered in this report is attached. This map shows the traffic 
volume, by various colored bands, and surface types. 

Since the Red River forms a natural barrier throughout this area, 
the State has constructed five major bridges and plans to place the 
sixth structure under construction this year. Each structure will be 
treated separately in the discussion of proposed work. 

The records of this department do not extend beyond 1922 since 
highway construction was under another agency prior to that date. 

Since the organization of the State highway department numerous 
highway relocations have been made due to levee set-backs and as a 
result of floods on the Red River. These projects have been placed 
in tabular form and identified as exhibit A. 

Several projects, even though they have not been included in ex- 
hibit A, are indirectly chargeable in part to river damage due to the 
necessity of removing them from constant threat of shifting channels 
and caving banks. An example is the relocation of the Shreveport- 
Dixie Highway in Caddo Parish. Caving banks in the vicinity of 
Cash Point have necessitated three highway locations. The last im- 
provement was moved west of Dixie and Belcher. The Colfax relo- 
cation, costing in excess of one and a quarter million dollars, was 
relocated away from the river due to caving banks at Colfax. U S71 
between Cuuninth and Ninock was relocated on higher ground due to 
caving banks at East Point. 

The number and extent of future roadway relocations cannot be 
accurately forecast due to the unpredictable channel changes that may 
be caused by the next flood stage of Red River. 
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A section of State Route 20 and the Texas & Pacific Railroad near 
Zimmerman, Rapides Parish, is being threatened by caving river 
banks at this time. The railroad company has been making prelimi- 
nary surveys for a new location on higher ground away from the 
river. In order to avoid two railroad crossings at grade, State Route 
20 will have to be relocated on the land side of the railroad. The cost 
of relocating State Route 20 will depend on the final location of the 
railroad ; however, it is estimated that a minimum of 3 miles of highway 
relocation will be required. Estimated highway relocation costs in- 
cluding right-of-way is $300,000. 

The major problem confronting the department at this time is pro- 
tecting the existing bridges and providing protection for the bridge 
to be erected at Millers Bluff on the Hosston-Plain Dealing Highway. 

During the past 8 years the department has spent approximately 
$128,000 for pier protection, pile replacements, and increasing the 
length of the Boyce Bridge. Fcelanag the length of this structure 
has only served as a temporary expedient, and another panel will have 
to be added on the Grant Parish side immediately. The pile dikes 
driven on the Boyce side by the Corps of Engineers appear to be 
serving the purpose, with respect to the immediate bank area ; however, 
it also appears that these units are having some effect toward deflecting 
the current against the other abutment. The cost of extending this 
structure the minimum length is estimated to be $12,000. It is believed 
the installation of protection works to stabilize the river bank on the 
Grant Parish side will eliminate the necessity for future extensions 
of the bridge. It is estimated that $50,000 will be required to provide 
this protection. 

This bridge is used by the Army during maneuvers from Camp 
Polk and serves as a direct route between Camp Livingston and Camp 
Polk. U S71 in Rapides Parish above Alexandria is subject to over- 
flow and in such an event military traffic can be rerouted over State 
Route 20 to the Boyce Bridge and thence north on U § 71. 

The bridge at Grand Ecore presents the same problem as the Boyce 
Bridge, except that the bank along the bluff is stable. The left de- 
scending bank continues to cave and, in addition to the extensions 
made in the past, the structure must be lengthened now. The depart- 
ment has been making preliminary investigations for a new structure; 
however, until means are provided to confine and direct the river over 
a definite course, final plans cannot be prepared. The river has been 
cutting into the left descending bank for years and it is possible that 
during the next high water the channel could shift east beyond the 
end of the present bridge. In the event this should happen, traffic on 
State Route 6 and connecting routes west of the Red River would be 
interrupted and have to be rerouted over other highways either above 
or below this point. The required extension is estimated to cost 
$300,000. The cost of permanent bank protection is estimated to be 
$200,000 which is in addition to expenditures needed to extend present 
structure. 

U S 71 in the vicinity of Clarence was closed to traffic during the 
1945 high water on Red River. This highway has been designated as 
a part of the network of strategic highways important to national 
defense, and consideration should be given to the importance of a levee 
along this section of Red River. This levee would aid in solving the 
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A project, financed jointly by the department and the Corps of 
Engineers, providing bank protection on the Coushatta end of the 
Coushatta Rciclige has been placed under contract. The work covered 
by this contract is less than originally planned due to limited funds 
available. To insure permanent protection it is the opinion of this 
department that the timber mattress on the Coushatta side will have 
to be extended, perhaps at both ends, which additional work is esti- 
mated to cost $100,000. On the Armistead end of the bridge it is be- 
lieved that bank protection will have to be provided in the near future. 
Total estimated cost of this work is $150,000. The department has 
been observing for the past several years a tendency of the Bossier 
City bank to cave in the vicinity of both bridges in Shreveport. 

This disturbance is not sufficiently aggravated to cause concern at 
this time; however, it is believed appropriate to consider this bank 
as an item in the over-all program. 

The department has received bids and proposes to place under con- 
struction this year a new bridge over Red River at Miller’s Bluff on 
the Hosston-Plain Dealing Highway. The river channel has shifted 
westerly a considerable distance since the plans were prepared for 
this structure. After an inspection of the site the department believes 
that shifting or lengthening the proposed structure will not solve the 
problem since there is no assurance that the bank will not continue to 
cave; therefore, it is the opinion of the department that the remedy 
for this situation is the construction of haitle: Grotéction works to con- 
fine the channel within the limits of the proposed structure. 

It is estimated that 2,500 feet of “a Ander a work consisting 
of timber-pile dikes, mats, and stone ballast, which is estimated to 
cost $275,000, will be required. 

This structure is important to the national defense serving as a 
bypass around the congested urban area of Shreveport and also as 
an emergency highland route should the highways below Shreveport 
be under water. 

A recapitulation of proposed work in tabular form is attached and 
identified as exhibit B. 

Soil characteristics along the Red River make is susceptible to 
heavy erosion and scour during flood stage. Each high water causes 
a heavy loss of livestock and property damage in addition to the 
expense and inconvenience caused the public by loss of highways and 
bridges. The Red River Valley is a rich and highly developed agri- 
cultural area. Each year many acres of farm land are made useless 
by the shifting channel. In addition to farming, this area has several 
producing oil fields. The importance of the highway system in this 
area is indicated by the traffic volume shown on the attached map. 
This volume is the 24-hour annual average and does not indicate the 
peak load which is much larger. 

Because of the importance of highway traffic along and across this 
section of Red River, the Louisiana Department of Highways urges 
that the Federal Government continue or even accelerate its program 
of levee- and bank-protection work, both construction and maintenance. 
We feel that Federal funds should be allotted to this work to protect 
the huge investments made by various interests in improving civil 
and military installations in this valley. We especially urge that 
more funds be allotted to bank protection work and levee set-backs. 

Thank you very kindly. 
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Mr. Marrutas. Gentlemen, we have here with us all of these gen- 
tlemen some of whom have statements, but I would like for the record 
to introduce these gentlemen to you and tell you who they are and 
what they represent, so that you will have a picture of the people 
who are interested in this program. 

I would like to start right over there with Mr. J. H. Williams, 
president of the Cane River levee district at Natchitoches Parish, La. 

The next is Mr. Charles Senour, consulting engineer for the Tex- 
arkana Chamber of Commerce. He has a statement to file. 

Mr. Senovr. I have a statement to file, but it is largely engineering, 
dealing with what happens to the flood lines at Barksdale Field with- 
out the Texarkana Reservoir. We would like to get that finished as 
soon as we possibly could. If we can get more than $4,500,000, that 
would be highly desirable because there is still about $22,000,000 to 
spend there even after we get through with this year’s work. 

Since those are largely engineering matters I feel the committee 
would probably not care to listen to them, and I think it might be very 
well to put the statement in the record. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will place the statement in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES SENOUR, CONSULTING ENGINEER, TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 





The Texarkana Reservoir is an essential element of the reservoir-levee plan 
for flood control of Red River below Denison, Tex., authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of 1946, substantially as recommended in House Document 602, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, second session. The plan involves the construction of 
six reservoirs and the raising, strengthening, and moderate extension of levees 
on Red River. It resulted from the devastating overflow of 1945 and is designed 
to provide a levee freeboard of 3 feet above a flood considerably greater than 
the 1945 flood. This flood is known as the design flood. It recognizes the possi- 
bility that the 1848 flood might have been greater than the flood of 1945, and that 
in any event a greater flood than that of 1945 certainly is capable of occurring. 

None of the reservoirs has been built. Texarkana is the only dam that is 
even under construction. The levee improvements have been made except upon 
some 16 or 17 miles of levee in six levee districts, but levees alone are not sufficient. 
For example, at the mouth of Sulphur River the net levee construction grade 
is 218.9 feet, mean sea level, and the 1945 flood confined would there reach 2185 
feet. At Shreveport, where one of our major air installations, Barksdale Field. 
lies in the left-bank flood plain, the construction net grade is 172.7 feet and the 
1945 flood confined would go to 172.1. At Grand Ecore the grade is 122.7 and 
the flow line 1232 and at Alexandria the grade is 96.5 and the flow line 96.6. 
The design flood would be a foot above net grade at mouth of Sulphur River. 
2 feet above it at Barksdale Field, 3.5 feet above it at Grand Ecore, and 3.2 feet 
above it at Alexandria. 

It is apparent what would happen if we experienced the design flood under 
present conditions. Everything would be overflowed. This includes about 
1,450,000 acres between the head of the levee system near Fulton, Ark., and 
Alexandria, La... of which 640,000 acres are cropland. Some 440,000 acres of this 
are behind levees. In addition, the Mississippi River Commission levee protect- 
ing 400 square miles of the Atchafalaya Basin and the city of Alexandria would 
be overtopped. 

Something similar would be likely to occur if we were to have flood like that 
of 1945. The levee freeboards for such a flood are, I have pointed out above, 
either negative or too small in the positive direction to be safe, especially for 
such a prolonged high water as 1945, when the river was above flood stage for 
S37 days at Fulton and for 75 days at Alexandria. About 914,000 acres were 
inundated that year. of which 819.000 were between Alexandria and the head of 
the levee system near Fulton. Almost 400,000 acres of this were cropland and 
about 220,00) acres were behind levees. Damages were about $16,000,000. Of 
that sum, $6.500.000 were from crop losses, and the flood arrived so early in the 
season that these were much less than they might have been. Had it come later, 
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as in 1908, 1915, 1980, and 1938, they would have increased severalfold. Numer- 
ous towns and cities and the economic lives of more than 1,000,000 citizens were 
affected. The levee at and below Alexandria did not overtop, solely because there 
were so many breaks upstream to bleed off the flow. 

A prolonged and widespread overflow is usually less lethal than a military 
disaster, but its effects upon the war potential from crop losses and property 
losses; from production slow-down, interruption of traffic, diversion of man- 
power, money, and resources to flood fighting, rescue work, and rehabilitation ; 
and the depression of morale, can be equally serious. In the present instance 
it would be magnified by the presence of Barksdale Field. Even if that installa- 
tion managed to escape overflow, it would surely be necessary to suspend training 
operations for a long period of time, for the chances of disaster would be too 
great to risk leaving the equipment and supplies in place. 

Completion of Texarkana Reservoir would give an entirely different complexion 
to the matter. The 1945 flood had a discharge at Shreveport of 303,000 cubic feet 
a second, of which 111,000, or more than one-third, were contributed by the 
Sulphur River. The Texarkana Reservoir would practically take that stream out 
of cireulation—its contribution would drop to a mere 10,000 cubic feet a second. 
The resultant levee freeboards would become 3.9 feet at the mouth of Sulphur 
River, 3.7 feet at Shreveport (Barksdale Field), 3 feet at Grand Ecore, and 3 feet 
at Alexandria. Business might not be entirely as usual, but no one except the 
levee board worries too much with 3 to 4 feet of levee showing above the flood 
crest. There probably would not be levee breaks anywhere, and the lowering 
of flow lines would reduce the flooding from back water in the several levee dis- 
tricts by 86,000 acres, of which 40,000 acres would be land cleared or in agricul- 
tural use, 

With Texarkana Reservoir completed, there would be a chance to salvage a 
great deal, even if the design flood occurred. The freeboard at mouth of Sulphur 
River, for example, would be 244 feet, at Barksdale Field 1% feet, at Grand 
Ecore and Alexandria practically nil—0.2 foot and 0.3 foot, respectively. 

With lesser floods the hazard would be less, the factor of safety greater. 

We cannot, of course, guarantee a 1945 or a design flood, nor indeed, any flood, 
within the next several years. But there have been floods every second year 
on the average, with severe floods at about 10-year intervals, and there has been 
a singular lack of high waters since 1945. On the Korean front the reporters 
would probably call that an ominous lull. 


Mr. Marruias. Next is Mayor B. R. McCarley of Texarkana, Ark. 

Mr. McCartey. I would like to say that Texarkana, Ark., and Tex- 
arkana, Tex., are both looking forward to supplementing their mu- 
nicipal water supply by tapping the new lake which will be formed 
by the Texarkana Dam; the completion of the Texarkana Reservoir is 
a matter of the utmost importance to the city of Texarkana, Ark., 
which I have the honor to represent in this cause. My purpose in ap- 
pearing before you is to urge the inclusion in the next appropriation 
measure of the 414 million dollars recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget for continuing work on the project during the fiscal year 1952, 
which I understand begins next July. 

The brief prepared by my colleague representing the Texas side of 
the city ably sets forth the need for prosecuting the work from the 
standpoint of domestic and industrial water supply. The considera- 
tions in those respects apply with equal force to both the Texas and 
Arkansas portions of the community. The same water system serves 
both and their needs are identical in all respects. 

Similarly, the Texas side is concerned with the flood-control aspects 
of the reservoir with which this brief will deal. It seemed an unneces- 
sary imposition upon the time of the committee for each of us to 
discuss both phases, so we have agreed to avoid duplication; but I 


should like to emphasize that each fully endorses the statements made 
by the other. 
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Texarkana Dam is a flood control dam whose purpose is to control 
the floods in Sulphur River. The 1945 flood of Red River whose 
tragic results are responsible for the flood control project below 
Denison, Tex. adopted the year following, was largely caused by the 
floods of Sulphur River and Little River, I am told. Certainly, 
Sulphur River must have been a major offender. The Texarkana 
Gazette of Sunday, April 1, 1945, carried this caption: 

Sulphur River sets pace for Little and Red Rivers, adding 12 feet to its already 
sensational 24-hour rise of 17 feet at Naples. Flood stage on the Sulphur is 22 
feet and the river was gaged at 37.2 on Saturday. * * * The transportation 
und communication situation as regards telephones and railroads was described 
as being about as bad as it possibly could be and highway traffic was very little 
better. 

On the 3d of April a notice appeared to the effect that anticipated 
weakening of the bridge at Garland had put the St. Louis South- 
western Railroad out of commission; and the 4th brought the 
following: 

Red River breaks through weak spot in levee near Garland City: Large area 
of bottom land flooded, 5,000 to 6,000 acres inundated. Red Cross workers, Army 
ambulance crews, Boy Scouts, and other volunteer workers rushed to Lewisville 
in Lafayette County. * * * Heavy assault boats from St. Louis are to be 
used in bringing out both people and livestock in Hempstead County and at 


Doddridge in Miller County where the confluence of Sulphur and Red Rivers has 
sent water over a wide area. 


Houses, barns, and livestock were seen being carried along by the swift current 
of Sulphur River as it * * * leaped on to join the Red. 


On April 5: 


A number of families got out early enough to save much of their movable 
property, but others were forced to leave hurriedly without a change of clothes 
or food even for one meal. 

My purpose in quoting just a few of the old newspaper accounts is 
to bring to your notice more graphically than I felt a mere statement 
of mine could do, not alone the suffering and loss occasioned the im- 
mediate victims by an overflow, but also the implications of widespread 
disruptions of business and traffic, the deterioration in morale, and 
the heavy demands by way of rescue work—to be followed by the 
equally essential duty of caring for refugees and the long and the 
sometimes discouraging task of rehabilitation. 

The effect of all this upon the defense effort or the war effort, quite 
aside from the loss of foodstuffs, cotton and property, is, of course, 
demoralizing. 

The 1945 flood came so early in the spring that crop losses were 
minimized. The great flood of 1908, for example, came in June and 
July. Yet, despite this favorable factor, the losses in the six Arkansas 
counties affected was over a million dollars. I have the detailed 
figures for the two most seriously hurt—namely, Miller County, in 
which Texarkana, Arkansas and the mouth of Sulphur River are 
located, and Lafayette County in which the Garland crevasse oc- 
curred. I will file the detailed figures for the record. For Miller 
County, the total was $276,000, and for Lafayette County it was 
$503,000. We had only one crevasse. The losses which our sister 
Sister of Louisana sustained must have been staggering indeed. 

I am not an engineer but it is my understanding that more than 
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one-third of the total flood flow in the Red below the mouth of the 
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Sulphur came ou tof Sulphur River and that with Texarkana Dam 
completed the Sulphur will put out less than one-tenth of the flow 
that it had in 1945. The desirability of early completion of the dam 
therefore seems manifest from the economic, the humanitarian and 
the defense standpoints alike. 


* Losses in Miller and Lafayette Counties, Ark., 1945 flood of Red River 





Lafayette 


Miller County County 





Crop losses $75, $232, 000 
Livestock 1a 8, 000 
Buildings, etc 22, § 59, 000 
Farm machinery - 10, 000 
Land destroyed by sanding, etc 112, 000 175, 000 
County roads and bridges 8, 500 17, 000 
Miscellaneous 50, 000 2, 000 


276, 000 | 503, 000 














Bp Note.—Losses in Hempstead, Howard, Little River, and Sevier Counties aggregated $246,000. Losses 
in the six counties damaged by the flood, $1,025,300 


Mr. Razavtr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marruats. Next I would like to introduce Mr. LeRoy Chandler, 
who is president of the Red River Atchafalaya Levee Board at Alex- 
andria, La. 

Next I would like to introduce Mr. Henry Bethard, Jr., of Coushatta, 
La., secretary of the Red River Pierrer Levee and Drainage District. 

Mr. Beruarp. In view of the fact that your time is limited, I will 
not make a statement, but I do thank the committee for the considera- 
tion you have given our delegation. 

Mr. Rasavt. Thank you. 

Mr. Marrutas. Next I would like to introduce Mr. Arthur Helm, 
of Texarkana, who is a planter and a farmer in that area and has 
a large acreage in there, so he is urging the committee to consider 
these problems. 

Next I would like to present Mr. Byron P. Lyons, chief engineer 
for the department of public works of the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. Lyons. I have no statement. 

Mr. Marruias. Next I would like to introduce Mr. Carroll Shiffer, 
mayor of Texarkana, Tex., who has a statement. 

Mr. Sutrrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
a prepared statement that I would like to submit. This is a statement 

in support of the Texarkana Reservoir which the President has 
approved and the Bureau of the Budget has approved for $4,500,000, 
— I want to direct your attention especially to the defense aspect 
of it. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CARROLL SHIFFER, MAYoR OF TEXARKANA, TEX. 


I represent the city of Texarkana, Tex., and I am addressing you in behalf 
of the Texarkana Dam and Reservoir, which are located on Sulphur River in 
Bowie and Cass Counties, Tex., 45 miles above the confluence of the Sulphur 
and Red Rivers, and about 9 miles from downtown Texarkana. The dam is an 
earthen fill 18,500 feet long. The earth fill is partially in place. When I visited 
it the other day, the so-called terrace section on the north bank, 12,500 feet long 
with an average height of about 40 feet, was practically complete, except for 
some of the slope pavement and the sodding. The flood plain section, extend- 
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ing about 3,500 feet from the terrace section toward the river bank, with an 
ultimate average height of 75 to 80 feet, was under construction. About 700,000 
cubie yards had been placed in it, and the fill was 12 to 15 feet above the flood 
plain. The third and final section, about 2,000 feet long and 75 to 80 feet high, 
was not yet under construction, but the excavation for the spillway on the south 
bank was well advanced. 

The President has approved the Bureau of the Budget’s recommendation of 
$4,500,000 for continuing construction during the fiscal year 1952. The purpose 
of my appearance before the committee is to urge the inclusion of that figure 
in the forthcoming appropriation bill, so as to permit the orderly continuation 
and early completion of the dam. In support of this request, I should like to 
point out certain defense aspects of the undertaking, which we feel may not 
previously have been brought to the committee’s notice. I should also like to # 
point out that an earth dam does not include much in the way of critical a 
materials. 3 
| Texarkana is a community of some 40,000. It is the home of the Red River 

Arsenal, and of the Lone Star defense plant. During the last war the defense 

plant, which is a shell-loading establishment, employed as many as 12,000 

people at the peak of its operations. The arsenal employed 4,000 to a total for 

both plants of 16,000 persons. The two plants together occupy a reservation 

covering 55 square miles. Since the war, the Red River Arsenal has been built up 
to what I understand to be the largest establishment of its kind in the Na- 
t tion. Its peacetime strength prior to the Korean expedition, had grown to 7,000 or 
8,000 employees, as compared wih its previous wartime strength of 4,000. It 
currentiv has about 11,500 employees. 

A contract has been consummated for resumption of large-scale operation of 
the Lone Star defense plant by private industry. The labor force of the defense 
plant in the last war, it will be remembered, attained a total of 12,000, as against 
the arsenal’s 4,000. The arsenal has now reached 11,500, and the ultimate 
strength contemplated for the shell-loading plant is not known. If over the 
next few years, an all-out war should develop, it might well attain or exceed 
the 12.000 ficure of a few years ago, so that the two together might easily 
represent an aggregate labor force of 22,000 to 23,000. 

Not all of the labor force employed at the two plants is or will be resident 
in Texarkana, but a great portion of it is, and will be, and the Texarkana water 
system has to supply the outlying districts as well as the city proper. I do not 
mean to imply by this that we supply the arsenal, for it has its own water 
system, but we do serve a total of perhaps 44,000. Water customers increased 
by 500 during the past 12 months. Permanent growth of the city over the past 
several years, occasioned in part, of course, by the enlarged scope of the arsenal’s 
peacetime operations, and increase in permanent labor force, has by this time 
absorbed most of the reserve capacity of our water supply and we are now faced 
with the problem of serving an increasing defense labor force, which will pos- 
sibly continue to build up for several years to come, and possibly thereafter will 
remain at a hich figure for an indefinite period of time. The completion of the 
Texarkana Dam would immediately provide an added water supply of about 13,- 
0°).000 calions a day. and ultimately it is hoped that this will increase to per- 
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Since present consumption will average under 3,500,000 gallons a day on 
a yearly basis and under 4.500.000 gallons a day for any 6 months’ demand, 
it is apparent that the dam not only will provide an abundant domestic 
water supply. but will furnish a liberal supply for industrial use. Indus- 
trial water supply is often the greatest obstacle to the inland migration 
of industries seeking sites removed from the bombing hazards and labor diffi- 
culties of the coastal region. With an abundance of fuel of all types imme- 
diately at hand or within easy reach, with four trunk-line railroads, several 
truck lines. ample power supply. and a fine network of Federal and State 
highways, and with the Lone Star Steel Co. near Daingerfield, Tex... which 
is but & miles to the southwest. expanding under the impetus of a recent 
$73,000,000 RFC loan. Texarkana, with industrial water supply added, should 
furnish an ideal solution te the problems of industries decentralizing or ex- 
panding in connection with the defense effort, or otherwise, and seeking a safe. 
intand lecation with equable climate. 

It is to be noted incidentally that the provision of a water supply by the 
Texarkana Reservoir would provide a substitute source in event the arsenal’s 
self-contained system should be destroyed by sabotage or enemy action. 

Texarkana fully appreciates the need to limit civil works to those con- 
tributing materially to the defense effort insofar as it is practical to do so. 
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It assumes that recognition of defense value is implicit in the inclusion of 
Texarkana Dam by the Bureau of the Budget in its recommended schedule of 
expenditures, but it seemed appropriate to acquaint the committee more ex- 
plicitly with the particular aspects of the matter which I have covered. My 
colleague from the Arkansas side will cover the equally important flood-control 
aspects of the project. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Marrutas. Next over to my left is Mr. W. L. Blunt, who is from 
Portland, Ark., and who is president of the Lower Prairie levee dis- 
trict which is another part of these levee districts that are up and 
down the river. . 

Next over to my left there is Mr. Fred W. Jenkins, of Mansfield, 
La., who is president of the Red River and Bayou Pierre levee and 
drainage district. 

Mr. Jenxins. My name is Fred W. Jenkins, president of the Red 
River and Bayou Pierre levee and drainage district. Really what we 
have come before you gentlemen to ask is this, that it would amount 
to no more than an emergency major in the budget amount that we 
are asking for. In view of the fact that the stream is so difficult 
to control, ultimately when the systems and dams and reservoirs are 
built up the river we will not be confronted with this problem. So, 
whatever action you see fit to take would be more to meet an emer- 
gency than anything else, and I am sure that Mr. Myers, our engineer, 
would bear me out on that. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this statement. 
It will take less than a minute.. 

Mr. Rasavr. Proceed. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. In regard to this Cane River closure, and it is not 
just ordinary land that we are asking for protection of. This is land 


which compares with any in America. It is land which will produce 

a bale and a half of cotton to the acre, and at this time of the year it 

will take care of three cows to the acre. It is unusually good land. 

It is land like our country needs. It is not like a lot of the land we 

saw ening over to Washington. There are very few places in 
e 


America where the land compares to the land we are asking you to 
protect. It is not like putting in a new complete levee system, but it 
is to complete a levee that has already been erected to a grade of 108 
dropping off to a levee of 102. 

I do not want to take up any more of your time, gentlemen, but in 
this area you hardly get out of throwing distance of a home. This is 
almost all one continuous small town from one end of this wonderful 
area to the other. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Buunr. May I have a minute, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rapavr. Yes. 

Mr. Buonr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is W. L. Blunt, of Portland, Ark., and as Mr. Matthias ex- 
plained, I am president of the Lower Prairie levee district, and I be- 
lieve that is in the record. I have been an active member of this dis- 
trict for 33 years, and I help to build levees and set-back levees, and 
watched the water get over the land as Mr. Williams said, and cave 
in the river. I was born and raised in this district and for the num- 
ber of years I have actually been following the levees we have seen 
12,000 acres of our best land that has caved into the river, and it is 
absolutely gone. I want to make this statement, that if the money 
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we have spent for set-backs had been put into revetment work we 
would have the majority of that land today. We urge that you help 
us if you can. 

Mr. Razavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Matrutias. I would like to sum up. 

The Budget has approved $4,500,000 for the Texarkana Reservoir 
which is under construction now, and we hope that you will see fit 
to give us the money to continue that work to get it completed as 
quickly as we can. 

Mr. Kerr. That will not complete it? 

Mr. Matruuas. No, sir; it will not. 

Mr. Rasavurt. That is what you want now? 

Mr. Marrutas. We are asking $1,000,000 to continue this levee pro- 
gram and as to our levee program it does not have Budget approval. 
It was left out, but it is considered the minimum that we fe gas can 
get by on down there this year. 

Mr. Rasavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Razaut. We want to thank you gentlemen for your appear- 
ance, 

Mr. Marruias. I want to thank the committee on behalf of our 
delegation for your courteous attention in the hearing. 





Tuurspay, May 3, 1951. 


Fioop Con Trou For THE Lower MisstsstpPi AND Its Trrsurares (Osi1on 
River AND ForKkep Deer River AND TRIBUTARIES) 


WITNESSES 


HON. JERE COOPER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE 

L. J. STRICKLAND, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WEST TENNESSEE 
FLOOD CONTROL AND SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT 

LEROY WARD, DAILY STATE GAZETTE AND STATION WDSG, DYERS- 

BURG, TENN. 


Mr. Ranaut. We have our friend here, Congressman Jere Cooper, 
who is one of the most highly respected Members of Con. . 

Mr. Kerr. If we took a vote on that statement it would be unani- 
mous. 

Mr. Coorrr. Thank you; that is very kind. 

Mr. Ranaut. I suppose you want to present the group that is here 
and make a statement for the record ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Razavur. We would be very glad to hear you now. 

Mr. Coorrer. Mr. Chairman cA gentlemen of the committee, fol- 
lowing the usual custom in appearing before the congressional com- 
mittees, I will state that my name is Jere Cooper, Representative in 
Congress from the Ninth Congressional District of Tennessee, and 
my residence is Dyersburg, Tenn. I appreciate the privilege of ap- 
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pearing before this distinguished committee and want to thank you 
for the courtesies extended to me on this and many other occasions. 
I have been advised by the clerk of the committee that more than 400 
witnesses have requested an opportunity to be heard on the pending 
bill, and realizing that the committee is extremely busy, I shall only 
ask for indulgence to present a brief statement on a matter that is of 
vital importance to the people of west ‘Tennessee and especially those 
of the district which I have the honor to represent. 

This matter will be fully and adequately presented by quite a num- 
ber of witnesses appearing at this hearing. I appreciate the privilege 
of presenting as witnesses some of the most prominent and highly 
respected citizens of Tennessee: Mr. James P. Lanier, county-court 
clerk of Dyer County; Mr. Leroy Ward, one of the owners and pub- 
lishers of the Daily State Gazette and radio station WDSG of Dyers- 
burg, Tenn.; Mr. Milton Magee, large landowner and banker of Dyers- 
burg; Hon. Hillsman Taylor, chairman; Hon. John M. Drane and 
Hon. Will Tom Abernathy, members, and Mr. L. J. Strickland, execu- 
tive secretary, of the west Tennessee flood-control and soil-conserva- 
tion district; and Mr. L. O. Brayton, engineer and prominent citizen 
of Dyersburg, Tenn. I am indeed grateful for the courtesies extended 
to these good friends of mine on this occasion. 

I desire to very strongly request and respectfully urge that at least 
the full amount of $61,000,000, as recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget, be appropriated for flood control and drainage for the lower 
Mississippi River and tributaries. This area in Tennessee along the 
Mississippi River, embracing some one-half million acres of valuable 
land, has been without adequate flood protection, and the constantly 
recurring floods have resulted in the loss of some lives and the very 
heavy loss of livestock, crops, buildings, and other property running 
into millions of dollars. The appropriation of adequate funds here 
requested is vitally necessary to afford that measure of protection to 
which the people of this area are justly entitled. 

There is also a very serious drainage problem in this area, and 
especially with respect to the Obion River and Forked Deer River and 
their tributaries, for which authorized projects were included in the 
Flood Control Acts of 1946 and 1948, and for which adequate funds 
should be provided to get this important drainage work under way as 
promptly as possible. I would like to also strongly request that the 
full amount authorized by law be appropriated to carry forward the 
snagging and channel-improvement program. 

There is an overflow area above the Mississippi River backwater 
area, along the Obion River and its principal tributaries, which com- 
prises about 310,000 acres. Frequent overflows have caused abandon- 
ment of large areas of cropland and retarded development of wood- 
land. Inadequate drainage, due to insufficient outlets, hampers cul- 
tivation and reduces yields within the limit of maximum overflow. 

Local interests, through organized drainage districts, have con- 
structed ditches at a cost of many millions of dollars in an effort to 
provided drainage for this area, but the rivers covered in this project 
have become so filled up and their channels so congested that sufficient 
outlet is not provided to afford the proper drainage of the area. These 
local interests appeared at public hearings held by the district engineer 
at my home town of Dyersburg, Tenn., as well as several other places, 
and expressed their desire for improved drainage outlets and relief 
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from overflow by channel improvement of the Obion and Forked Deer 
Rivers and their tributaries. They gave assurances of their willing- 
ness to cooperate by furnishing rights-of-way and the usual coopera- 
tion provided by local interests. 

The district engineer made a very thorough investigation and has 
presented his report and recommended a plan contemplating channel 
improvements as required to insure adequate outlets on the Obion and 
Forked Deer Rivers and their principal tributaries. The Mississippi 
River Commission recomended that the existing project for the lower 
Mississippi River be modified to provide for improvements on the 
Obion and Forked Deer Rivers and their principal tributaries. 

It should be noted that the district engineer advises that the greatest 
problem in the Obion and Forked Deer Rivers systems principally 
concerns the ineffective drainage of farm lands. He expresses his 
opinion that channel improvements consisting of clean-out, enlarge- 
ment, and realinement, as required of the Obion and Forked Deer 
Rivers and their principal tributaries, will, by reducing the extent 
of overflows during the crop season and by materially reducing the 
duration of overflow periods, provide effective drainage for 118,000 
acres of cropland and present the opportunity for development of 
60,000 acres of woodland for agricultural use. The Engineers found 
that the project is economically feasible and recommended its approval. 

It should be borne in mind that the channel improvements covered 
in this project are designed with capacities sufficiently large to elim- 
inate overflow during the crop season on a considerable part of the 
area and provide drainage outlets which are now lacking. Flood 
runoff will be so accelerated that the duration of the overflow periods 
will be materially reduced. The overflow area along the main stems 
of the Obion and Forked Deer Rivers, above the general effect of 
Mississippi River backwaters, and along their principal tributaries 
comprise about 310,000 acres. In addition, there are approximately 
145,000 acres in the flood plains of the minor tributaries. 

As the situation now exists, the channels of these rivers and many 
of the drainage ditches are intermittently filled to a considerable 
depth and, in many instances, are blocked for a distance of several 
miles with sand, silt, stumps, and drifts, and these conditions have 
resulted from inadequate outlets, insufficient capacity, and improper 
maintenance of these streams. 

The improvements embraced in this project are vitally needed in 
the interest of agriculture, as well as the improvement of health 
conditions in the area, and I very strongly urge that the necessary 
and adequate appropriation be provided in the pending bill for this 
very worthy and vitally necessary project. 

Mr. Kerr. Is this just one project involving two rivers, or is it really 
a project on each river?! 

Mr. Coorrr. It is all part of one comprehensive project, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Kerr. Is one of these rivers a tributary of the cther? 

Mr. Cooper. The Mississippi River, you know, is the Father of 
Waters, and then the Obion River is a tributary of that, and the 
Forked Deer River is a tributary of the Obion. 

Mr. Kerr. So, really, it involves just one project and two rivers? 
Mr. Coorrr. That is right. 
Mr. Kerr. Tributaries of the Mississippi? 
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Mr. Coorrr. That is right. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have with me these other gentlemen; and, 
in order to conserve time, why, I would like to ask that Mr. Strickland 
be heard for all these gentlemen present on this occasion and then we 
will present for the record a more comprehensive and complete state- 
ment if that is agreeable. 

Mr. Srrickianp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I want to support the statements made by Mr. Cooper, and I want to 
add some supporting material to his statement. 

Since the levees were built on the west side of the river about 1858, 
and some improvements made since, conditions have been considerably 
worse on the east side of the river affecting Dyer County than before. 
In fact, it has been getting apparently worse every year. 

In 1920 the local landowners and local people raised money them- 
selves with their own efforts and furnished work and materials and 
equipment and built a small levee to give themselves some protection. 
This was done at considerable expense to them in the way of money, 
rights-of-way, and equipment. Since that time the high waters have 
caused this small levee to break a number of times, and the Mississippi 
River Commission has been able to come back and help these people 
to keep this up at some considerable expense. 

The proposal is to complete the levee system through that area which 
will, we bons and beilibes, give protection from the 1937 flood 


should it occur again. This project, as I said before, affects the levee 
that was built for flood control and other works on the Obion and 
Forked Deer Rivers. 

As Mr. Cooper stated, it affects several thousand acres of land. 
The levee itself will protect approximately 85,000 acres of land in 


Dyer County. 

The works on the river will improve the production of crops and 
reduce losses imposed on approximately 300,000 acres of land when 
it is completed, and from that standpoint I would like to call your 
attention, from the standpoint of production in the defense effort 
and in agricultural needs, that the Department of Agriculture has 
asked the Tennessee farmers for the year 1951 to produce 845,000 
acres of cotton, 165,000 acres of soybeans, and 2,250,000 acres of corn. 
We do not know what the farmers plan to plant with respect to cotton 
and soybeans. However, they have indicated their intentions to plant 
2,110,000 acres, which is not nearly that goal. It is not because of a 
lack of patriotism among the farmers, but it is because of the hazards 
of the production of crops on those lands are such that they do not care 
to gamble. Associated with that same trouble also is that the hazards 
of crop production and crop losses in the last 2 years has been such that 
labor has moved out to other areas and other jobs which are more 
attractive to them. 

If the farmers should attempt to produce the acreages of these crops 
that I have indicated, to produce their proportionate share in west 
Tennessee would mean the plowing up of considerable acreages of hilly 
land which is highly erodible in that area and actually cause more 
damage to the land and streams along the affected area. So we would 
not like to see too much of that land plowed up and destroyed, because 
it is highly productive from the standpoint of pasture. 

_ With those conditions and those losses showing up which seem to be 
increasing every year for the last 2 or 3 years, they have affected not 
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only the crop production but affected the health conditions and living 
conditions, and last year even the loss of highway and road trans- 
portation. According to the estimates made by the Engineers in their 
surveys, from 1933 to 1945 there was $600,000 average annual damage 
from those flood conditions in that area. With the present levels and 
yresent price index, it is estimated that this loss now would run 
$1,000,000 a year at least. We are here supporting and want to sup- 
port the work that the Army engineers do, and the local people there 
have worked with them up to their limit, and they are continuing to 
work with them, and they will give additional help to relieve the situa- 
tion. They indicate that local cooperation. The people in west 
Tennessee have subjected themselves to assessments on their lands by 
creating the west Tennessee flood-control and soil-conservation dis- 
trict to raise funds and furnish the local contribution as required 
under the 1928 Flood Control Act, and beyond that have done 462 
miles of drainage ditches, besides diking 10 to 15 miles as far as they 
can go. We feel that they are doing all they can, and will continue 
to do so; and, consequently, we feel like we are justified in coming to 
you and asking your support and help in carrying the measure through 
with this appropriation, which is badly needed in that area. It will 
contribute material and vital aid to the flood-control program in the 
lower Mississippi Valley; and, consequently, we urge and request that 
you give every consideration to recommending the appropriation of 
$61,000,000; and, in fact, a larger sum if you can see fit to do so. 

Mr. Kerr. What amount did the Army engineers estimate as the 
cost of this project? 

Mr. Srrickianp. The 1946 authorization, as I recall, was a $6,000,000 
authorization, and the 1948 authorization, which includes the Obion 
River and its tributaries and cleaning-out work and improvements of 
that type, as I recall, was $7,700,000, which makes a total there of 
authorized construction under those two acts of possibly $13,700,000. 

Now, gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be before you, and if there are 
any questions you would like to ask I shall be glad to try to answer 
them. 

Mr. Ranaut. We know about the project. 

There was some money in for the project last year, but I think it 
was eliminated in the cut of $550,000,000. 

Mr. StricKianp. So, I understand. 

Mr. Rasavt. I do not know what the situation is this year. 

Mr. Warp. Here is a picture that I want to show you. That is the 
highest flood since 1937; and, while it is agreed the Mississippi River 
was well within its banks, I believe there was about a 9-foot flood, and 
that water ran hundreds of families out of Dyersburg alone. 

Mr. Forp. What year was that? 

Mr. Warp. That was January 16 of this year. 

Mr. Rapavr. Referring to these houses in the forefront, are those 
part of a new development? 

Mr. Warp. Some of it is new. That is a tourist camp there 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Rasavr. Is Dyersburg right on the Mississippi River? 

Mr. Cooper. No; it is on the Forked Deer, which is a tributary of 
the Mississippi, but Dyer County borders on the Mississippi River. 
oe home county, Dyer County, Tenn., borders on the Mississippi 

iver. 
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Mr. Razavr. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Rasavt. Do you have any papers to file? 

Mr. Coorrr. I would like to file this statement and some more 
pictures. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will file the statement for the record, but we can- 
not file the pictures for the record. The pictures will come to the 
committee. 

Mr. Cooper. All right. 

Mr. Razavt. Without objection, the statement will be placed in 
the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


There are located in the flood plain east of the Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries, over 300,000 acres of very fertile land in the counties of Dyer, Lake, Weak- 
ley, Crockett, Haywood, Obion, Gibson, Lauderdale, and Madison, besides a 
large area of additional counties which are affected and damaged by floods. 

As a general rule the development of the lands on the east side, preceding levee 
buildings on the west side, was safer, more valuable and less hazardous. 

Before the construction of levees along the western bank of the river in 1858, 
no record flood had exceeded 50.6 feet on the Cairo gage, which left many acres 
of land along its eastern banks above the floods and many more acres covered 
with shallow water. Lands covered only to shallow depth would emerge promptly 
as the flood abated. 

Building levees on the west side of the Mississippi has raised the height of 
the water on the east side. A line of levee averaging little more than 3 feet in 
height constructed from 1852 to 1858 on the west side of the river was breached 
over Many miles by a flood reading not more than 49.6 feet on the Cairo gage in 
1858. The levees on the west side of the Mississippi River were repaired and 
increased in height until in 1897 a fairly good continuous levee was completed, 
and it was therefore in 1897 that the alluvial land owners on the east side of the 
river, saw that building levees on the west side of the Mississippi River had 
raised the height of the flood water on the east side to such an extent that it was 
hazardous to raise crops although complete failures were unknown. 

In the early twenties the local interest on the east side of the Mississippi River, 
built a road levee which acted as a levee across some of the lowest ground and 
which protected thousands of acres of land against small June rises in the Mis- 
sissippi River bottom area. Since that time, many thousands of dollars have 
been spent by benefited land owners in the way of money, right-of-way, and 
equipment. Some of this levee was repaired and raised by WPA labor. After 
the 1937 flood the Mississippi River Commission has helped repair this levee 
where it had been breached by the high waters, and have assisted us from time 
to time in keeping it up at considerable expense. 

Damage from flood waters since 1940 has caused great losses in crop produce: 
tion and damages to real estate, buildings, roads, fences, and bridges. 


FLOOD CONTROL, LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES 


Flood control works under existing authorization, in which the people of Lake, 
Obion, Weakley, Gibson, Crockett, Madison, Haywood, Lauderdale, and Dyer 
Counties are vitally interested, include the following: 

1. Extension of the Tiptonville-Obion River levee. 

2. Drainage improvements on the Obion and Forked Deer Rivers. 

The Flood Control Act of 1946 authorized the extension of the Tiptonville- 
Obion River levee and improvement of contiguous drainage on West Tennessee 
tributaries within the Mississippi River backwater area at an estimated cost 
of $6 million. Until 1949 the local people involved in these improvements were 
unable to provide required local cooperation. However, now the west Tennessee 
flood-control and soil-conservation district has furnished the required assur- 
ances. This project will extend the existing main line Mississippi River levee 
downstream for approximately 28 miles. At the present time, approximately 514 
Iniles of levee extension are under contract. 

The Obion and Forked Deer Rivers are very crooked and the channels have 
deteriorated at several points to the extent that in excess of 300,000 acres of 
fertile croplands and an estimated 350,000 acres of timberlands are flooded after 
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each intense rainstorm. The croplands are affected to such an extent that 
normal crop production is reduced from 25 to 75 percent each year. Each year 
for the past 2 years the situation appears to get worse. The hazards of crop 
production have become so high that during the past 6 months there has been 
a heavy loss of farm labor, as they are afraid to risk their labor, capital, and 
efforts against the frequency of floods. Such losses are more extensive than 
the monetary value of the crops and associated physical losses, but is felt in 
losses in land values, incomes, taxes, standards of living, and health. Hence, 
the effects of the existing condition are more far reaching than is realized when 
first quickly examined. 

Tennessee farmers are requested by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to plant and grow during 1951 a total of 845,000 acres of cotton, 165,000 
acres of soybeans, and 2,250,000 acres of corn. Tennessee farmers indicated 
intentions to plant 2,110,000 acres of corn for 1951, which is 140,000 less acres 
of corn than is requested. It is realized that there is nothing that can be done 
to improve the flooded lands in sufficient time to permit their increased use or 
yields for the 1951 crop year. However, it appears that the country is in for a 
long period of high crop production in the future to meet the increasing food 
and fiber needs of the defense program. Therefore, anything that may be done 
that will improve the productivity of the more than 300,000 acres of land that 
are now producing only one-fourth to three-fourths of its capacity will mean 
the equivalent of adding 75,000 to 225,000 acres of land to the defense-production 
program. 

It is understandable to west Tennesseans that Tennessee farmers may not 
reach the acreage production goals set by the United States Department of 
Agriculture; for to do so would mean the plowing up of many thousand acres 
of hill land that is highly erodible when used for cultivated crops, such as 
cotton, corn, and soybeans, but many acres of which are protected and producing 
high yields of pasture and hay. Continuous use of the west Tennessee hill lands 
means lower yields, more erosion, and a weakening of our strongest defense 
weapon—the land. In comparison, the alluvial lands now being annually 
flooded are fertile, highly productive; and if floods are controlled, are capable 
under good management of yielding from 1 to 2 bales of cotton, 50 to 100 
bushels of corn, and 20 to 40 bushels of soybeans per acre. 

This Tennessee potential production if considered alone, and not with the 
total production of the Cotton Belt, the Corn Belt, or the soybean area, is probably 
insignificant, but when teamed up with the above-mentioned production areas, 
means a lot to the entire production picture. 


FLOOD CONDITION ON LOWER REACHES OF OBION AND FORKED DEER RIVERS 


During January of this year (1951) heavy rainfall in west Tennessee produced 
the highest stage on the North Fork of the Forked Deer River since the Mississippi 
River flood of 1987 (see river stage record below). Similar floods occurred on 
the Obion and South Forked Deer Rivers. This condition was created not only 
by the heavy rainfall, but also due to the activity of individual farmers and small 
cooperating groups of farmers in developing individual farm water disposal 
systems that remove the water from the watershed at an accelerated rate into the 
main streams. The Soil Conservation Service reports that during the past 3 years 
that they have assisted in developing 462.8 miles of farm-drainage ditches within 
the watershed of the Obion and Forked Deer Rivers. 

The above flooding was not caused by Mississippi River backwater, as it was 
below bankful stage when the flood occurred. The extent of flood damage has 
not as yet been determined; however, it is apparent that the damages will run 
into many thousands of dollars. In addition to crop losses, there is an increasing 
loss of growing trees due to prolonged floods and attendant deposition of silt 
and sand. Hundreds of acres of growing trees have been entirely killed by 
such conditions The loss of growing trees is gradual and is not as quickly 
noticed or the loss as keenly felt as the crop losses. Damages of floods in Dyer 
County are acute as all of the water from a drainage area of approximately 
4,467,200 acres has to pass through the county to reach the Mississippi River. 
Thus, when the Father of Waters is in flood stage, the situation is more critical 
than discussed above. 


FLOOD DAMAGES 
Annual field surveys of the Corps of Army Engineers made each year from 


1933 to 1945 indicated that the average annual flood damages in the area covered 
by the Flood Control Act of 1946 was about $600,000 (part of Lake, Lauderdale, 
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auu’ Dyer Counties). It seems that damages have increased during the past 2 
years. The damages consist of crop losses, reduced crop yields, loss of livestock, 
and physical damage, to cultural improvements, including highways, railroads, 
and industries; and economic losses, including those incidental to stopping and 
rerouting of highway and railroad traffic, care of livestock, loss of livestock, 
and rescuing, maintaining, and rehabilitating residents. These losses do not 
include health hazards due to malaria and sewage-polluted water that causes 
considerable loss of labor and illness, 


LOCAL INTEREST AND COOPERATION 


This project is too large to be attacked by the individual landowner or small 
groups of landowners. However, the individual farmer has indicated his in- 
terest and willingness to bear his share of the load, by subjecting himself by 
legislative act to an additional land assessment to be used for furnishing local 
cooperation with the Government as required by the Flood Control Act of 1928. 
Besides this, hundreds of individual farmers have risked their own capital or 
labor, or both, to improve the drainage on their own farms, except in cases where 
the job was too large and could not be effective due to the size of the problem 
and its affecting oftentimes farmers throughout one or more counties. During 
the past 12 months two groups of farmers have, on their own initiative, sub- 
scribed the money necessary to enlarge and reconstruct the channels that had 
become useless. Therefore, it can be seen that with some assistance to alleviate 
flood conditions beyond their means, the local people will carry their end of the 
load. 

If the improvements authorized in the Flood Control Act of 1946 were provided 
on the Obion and Forked Deer Rivers, it would alleviate the present intolerable 
conditions which result from headwater flooding. It is felt that an over-all 
appropriation of sufficient size for the lower Mississippi River and tributary 
project to permit the accomplishment of flood control on the Obion and Forked 
Deer Rivers, together with completing the continuing levee contract, is not out 
of order. 

Therefore, we urgently request that the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives recommend an appropriation in an amount of not less than 
the sum of $61,000,000, as recommended by the President for flood control on the 
lower Mississippi River and tributaries. A larger sum is needed and could be 
advantageously utilized in the flood-control program of the area. 


Comparison of river stages 
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Txrurspay, May 3, 1951. a 
Hvurcurson Fioop Conrro: anp ArKANsAS RIVER 
WITNESSES 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 
i WESLEY E. BROWN 


Mr. Ranaut. The committee will come to order. 

We have here before us Congressman Hope and his people con- 
cerning the Hutchinson flood control and Arkansas River project. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to make a statement at 
this time. I would like to present Mr. Brown, who will make the 
statement on behalf of this project. I would like also to present Mr. 
Shaw, who is the mayor of Hutchinson and Mr. Jennings, president 
of the Hutchinson Chamber of Commerce and Mr. Campbell, the city 
engineer. 

Mr. Brown will make a statement on behalf of the city. 

Mr. Brown. I would like, if possible, to use these charts to show 
you the situation. It makes a better picture than anything we have. 

These charts [indicating] show the area, and as you will see, this 7 
is the Colorado line and this is the drainage area which drains into a 
Hutchinson, and which this protection is to protect. . 

Mr. Kerr. How large a city is Hutchinson? 

Mr. Brown. The city and the area protected have about 36,000 to 
37,000. 

Mr. Kerr. What type of industry has it? 

Mr. Brown. The map here shows the protected area. This map 
explains to you the Hutchinson flood-contrel project, and you will 
notice that the machine shops are marked with a dark triangle, the 
manufacturing plants by light triangles, the food processing and stor- 
age plants by a dark circle, and the grain storage and milling plants 
by a light circle. e 

This project will protect three transcontinental railroad lines, two Bb 4 
main line roads, and one major transcontinental highway, No. 50 
South, one important airport facility, one major paper mill, and one 
airplane factory, the Cessna plant. 

We are a milling center, and we will go into that. 

Now, I would like to go into another series of maps that I have here 
to show you exactly what this project does. You will know how stra- 
tegically, as far as the country is concerned, Hutchinson is located. “ 
This will give you a chronological picture of the flood-control project. " 

(The following statement was submitted :) | 














CHRONOLOGICAL HisToRY oF THE PROJECT on 


1936: Flood control for Hutchinson authorized by Congress. 

193: United States Army engineers commenced planning the project, with 
initial planning funds of $50,000. 

1945: Project plans presented by Army to Hutchinson. Required assurances 
given by city to Army. Ass neces approved by Secretary of Army. Additional 
planning funds of $100,000 allot 

i846: Congr 
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ated sum of $1,300,000 for project of an estimated 
Construction delayed by local litigation. 
1948: Kansas Supreme Court holds city’s proceedings valid, Army notified. 
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1949: City advised Army that the right-of-way was cleared and utility relo- 
cations contracted. City gave Army the right of entry for construction and 
additional required assurances. 

1950: Army completed negotiations with railroads. City advised project 
again held up. Available Federal funds used elsewhere. 


THE PROJECT PROTECTS 


. Three transcontinental railroad lines. 

Two mainline rail routes to California. 

One major transcontinental highway. 

Three major State highways. 

One important airline facility. 

. One aircraft factory producing parts for military planes, 
. One major paperboard mill. 

. One major producer of agricultural implements. 

. Four major salt producing facilities. 

10. Second largest subterminal public wheat storage in United States. 
11. Largest subterminal wheat market in United States. 
12. Three major flour mills. 

13. Twenty-seven manufacturing establishments. 

14. Ten machine shops available for defense contracts. 

15. Twenty-eight food processing and food storage plants. 


= 


~ 
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VITAL TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Hutchinson is the transportation and communications hub of southwest Kan- 
sas and part of Oklahoma and Colorado. Three trunk-line railroads, 18 truck 
lines, 4 bus lines and 1 airline serve Hutchinson. 

The Santa Fe & Rock Island main lines to Southern California traverse the 
protected area, and the Missouri Pacific’s direct connection to northern and cen- 
tral California also passes through the protected area. These rail lines carry 
a tremendous tonnage of freight which is vital to the national defense and in 
addition these lines and their freight yards in Hutchinson handle approximately 
one-fifth of the Nation’s hard winter wheat crop through the Hutchinson market. 
Transport over these main arteries of transcontinental freight movement is 
periodically interrupted and delayed by Hutchinson floods. The project will pre- 
vent such damaging interruptions. 

The 18 truck lines and 4 bus lines operating through and from Hutchinson 
are an important cog in the national transportation system and are an ex- 
tremely important part of intrastate transportation in Kansas. 

Federal highway U S 50 South crosses the protected area as do Kansas high- 
Ways Nos. 96, 17, and 61. Highway U S 50 South is an important transcon- 
tinental highway and State highways Nos. 96, 17, and 61 are connecting links 
between United States Highways 50 South, 50 North, 54, 40, and 81, all of which 
carry a great volume of transcontinental traffic. Floods in Hutchinson inter- 
rupt and delay the fiow of commerce over these highways and cause physical 
damage to the roads. 

Hutchinson's municipal airport with its new $400,000 administration building 
is within the protected area. This airport with its CAA facilities is used by 
Continental Airlines for its six flights a day through Hutchinson to Denver, 
Kansas City, Tulsa, Wichita, and other points. During World War II this field 
Served as an auxiliary field for training Navy air crews and pilots. 

Hutchinson’s Southwestern Bell Telephone facilities serve nearly all of 
southwest Kansas as a toll center. Hutchinson is one of the four largest toll 
centers in Kansas. 

All of these facilities and instrumentalities of interstate commerce and com- 
munication are important to the national defense and it is imperative that they 
be protected from damage by floods. 


ESSENTIAL DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Hutchinson's manufacturing capacity is important to the national defense in 
itself and as a supplement to Wichita’s production of aircraft. A division 
of Cessna Aircraft Co. is located within the protected area. This plant in 
World War II produced parts for the B-2) and A-26 as well as for the regular 
Cessna planes. The plant is now producing finished subassemblies for an Army 
observation plane, the L-19, in addition to turning out parts and subassemblies 
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for the Cessna 170 and 190. The present production ef this plant is the 
equivalent of five planes a day with spare parts. 

During World War II many of Hutchinson’s machine shops and manufac- 
turing establishments did subcontract production work on parts for military 
planes and these companies because of their know-how are again being asked 
to assist in this important production. For example, the Hartmann Manu- 
facturing Co. is presently turning out 12 different parts for the Boeing B-47 
and the Link Welding & Machine Co. is also producing parts for the B—47, 
Other companies in Hutchinson are expecting to convert soon into full- or part- 
time production on defense contracts. 

Some of the other production in the protected area which is important to 
the national defense is as follows: 

1. Master Manufacturing Co. is the sole producer of a line of lathe and 
machine tool attachments many of which are currently being produced for 
the military services. During World War II this company produced more 
than $2,000,000 in orders for this product on Government contracts in addition 
to a substantial production of aircraft parts on subcontracts. 

2. The Krause Plow Corp. is the Nation’s largest manufacturer of one-way 
disk plows. The one-way plow is an essential tool in the production of wheat 
and similar crops on a large-scale basis. Approximately 11,000 of these plows 
will be produced by Krause in 1951. The Krause plant is now operating under 
a DO priority rating for the production of one-way plows, chisel plows, and 
other agricultural implements and accessories. 

3. The Hutchinson Bag Corp. manufactures textile bags for industry and 
agriculture. This company, with a capacity of 12 million bags per year, pro- 
duced many bags on Government contracts during World War II. Textile bags 
are high on the list of critical materials at the present time. 

4. The Hutchinson Manufacturing Co. manufactures auger-type portable grain 
elevators which are sold over a large sales area. This implement is important 
in the handling and marketing of wheat and other similar grains. 

5. The Paul Hainke Manufacturing Co. manufactures power lawn mowers. 
This company has converted and retooled for defense production. 

6. The Rayle Engine Rebuilding Co. are rebuilders of automotive engines 
and have a capacity of 12,000 rebuilt engines per year. 

7. The Hutchinson Foundry & Steel Co. specializes in steel fabrication, tool 
and die work and foundry castings, and did a substantial amount of aircraft 
subcontract work in World War II. 

These manufacturing plants and others in Hutchinson are a vital part of 
the Nation’s defense production and it is essential that their production be 
protected from flood damage. 


HOUSING, SHOPPING, RECREATION AND OTHER FACILITIES FOR MILITARY PERSON NEL AND 
THEIR DEPENDENTS 


During World War II the Hutchinson Naval Air Station was established and 
operated as an important training base for PB4Y crews. This base is a few 
miles south of Hutchinson and is available for reactivation at the option of the 
Department of Defense. 

There is presently being established an Air Force storm detection station at the 
Hutchinson Naval Air Station. This station will be manned by approximately 200 
men, most of whom will depend upon the city of Hutchinson for housing, shopping, 
recreation and other facilities for them and for their dependents. If the Hutchin- 
son Naval Air Station should be reactivated and expanded further the protection 
of these facilities assumes even more importance. 


VITAL PAPERSOARD PRODUCTION 


The Central Fibre Products Co., Inc. mill at Hutchinson manufactures 150 
tons per day of heavy paper and paperboard, nearly all of which goes into the 
manufacture of critical paperboard products such as plasterboard, egg cases, egz 
case fillers and box board for containers of all kinds 

All of the paperboard and paper produced by this mill is presently going int 
products, or into the packaging of products, which are in short supply or are vital 
to the national defense. A large percentage of the paper and paperboard goes to 
fabricating companies for fulfillment of direct Government contracts and DO 
orders, including substantial amounts for contracts with aircraft factories. 
ordnance plants, and quartermaster depots. 

The Hutchinson flood-control project will afford protection of this mill pro- 
ducing critical materials for national defense. 
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VITAL SALT PRODUCTION 


Kansas ranks sixth in the production of salt in the United States. 

Two-thirds of the salt produced in Kansas is produced in Hutchinson. 

Three Hutchinson evaporating plants and one mine operated by the Barton 
Salt Co., the Carey Salt Co., and the Morton Salt Co., produce annually over 
one-half million tons of salt for industry and for human consumption. This 
tonnage equals approximately 19,300 carloads of salt per year. 

Salt is a critical material for basie chemicals for industry and defense produc- 
tion as well as for food processing and preservation. 

The Hutchinson flood-control project will insure against loss of this valuable 
salt production from floods. 


VITAL WHEAT MARKETING, STORAGE, AND MILLING FACILITIES 


In addition to the large quantity of salt produced, the tremendous amount of 
wheat and other grain handled and stored or marketed and the substantial 
amount of flour milled, Hutchinson is important because of other food products 
processed and stored. 

The Western Food Products Company are processors and packers of over 118 
food products, including pickles, vinegar, salad dressing, mustard, apple butter, 
peanut butter and tomato products. This company is presently producing on 
Government contracts and during World War Il produced about one-third of its 
output for the Armed Forces. 

Farha Foods Company prepares and packs up to 10,000 pounds a day of 
jellies, jams and preserves, much of which during World War II was sold to 


6 the Armed Forces. 

a Hutchinson is a major dairy products processing center. Four Hutchinson 
4 creameries produce approximately 7 million pounds of butter a year plus sub- 
i stantial quantities of other dairy products. 


Hutchinson meat packing plants process and sell approximately 14 million 
pounds of meat per year. 

Four major Hutchinson bakeries supply the bakery needs of the city and also 
supply a goodly portion of the Hutchinson trade area in southwest Kansas. 

Seven warehouses are devoted to the storage and distribution of groceries 
and produce for Hutchinson and its trade territory and one cold storage ware- 
house is available for public and Government storage. 

These important food processing and storage plants will be protected by the 
Hutchinson flood control project. 





IMPORTANT FOOD-PROCESSING AND FOOD-STORAGE PLANTS 


The State of Kansas is the leading wheat-producing State in the Nation. 
Hutchinson is the subterminal for an area producing approximately 50 percent 
‘i of the wheat grown in Kansas and in addition is the market for much wheat 
grown in other States. 

Hutchinson has facilities capable of storing 22,740,000 bushels of wheat and 
ranks second in the United States in subterminal public wheat storage. The 
Hutchinson cash wheat market ranks third in the United States and among 
subterminal wheat markets Hutchinson ranks first. 

In the past 10 years an average of approximately 30,000 cars of wheat has 
been handled and inspected or stored in the Hutchinson rail yards and elevators. 
Approximately one-fifth of the United States hard winter-wheat output annually 
passes through the Hutchinson market. 

In addition to the wheat storage and marketing facilities Hutchinson has 
three flour mills with a combined production capacity of approximately 214 
million 100-pound sacks of flour per year. 

The Hutchinson flood-control project will afford flood protection to the facilities 
of this vital center of the Nation’s bread basket. 
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HUTCHISON HAS ACTED 


In the performance of its part of the construction of the project the City of 
Hutchison has condemned and cleared the right-of-way and has contracte 1 for and 
has paid, or will pay, various utility companies for the required changes in 
utilities. The city has acquired over 600 acres of land and more than 100 
city lots for the project right-of-way and in addition has— 
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1. Removed or relocated 35 homes; 

2. Removed six business establishments ; 

3. Changed, altered or removed 11 natural gas lines, including 9 high 
pressure cross-country lines; 

4. Altered or removed four high-voltage power lines ; 

5. Removed two telephone line crossings ; 

6. Removed and relocated water lines of a local salt plant ; 

7. Arranged for the abandonment or alteration of several deep salt wells ; 

8. Arranged for other utility changes which can be accomplished best as 
construction progresses ; and 

9. Negotiated and arranged for construction of three major highway 
bridges over the project by the Kansas Highway Commission. 

The city has issued its municipal notes in the amount of $467,531 to secure 
funds to obtain and clear the project right-of-way and has legally bound itself 
for the expenditure of at least an additional $200,000, making the present obli- 
gation of the city for this project in the approximate amount of $700,000. The 
United States Army engineers to date have expended approximately $250,000 
on the project. With respect to funds spent and obligated, this project is approxi- 
mately 20 percent completed. 

Additional funds should be appropriated for this project and the Army 
engineers should be directed to proceed now because— 

1. The project provides protection to industry, services, supplies, food and 
transportation essential to the national defense ; 

2. Failure to proceed with this project now reflects upon the integrity of 
the Federal Government : 

3. From the standpoint of cost, the project is approximately 20 percent 
complete ; 

4. Numerous families have been moved from their homes and farms and 
businesses disrupted ; 

5. Unrecoverable time and expense will be lost if the present plan of 
coordination between Federal, State, and local authorities is disrupted by 
further delay ; and 

6. The project is essential to the national defense. 


We feel for the reasons we have stated to you that we are entitled to 
have the additional funds for this project. The project provides pro- 
tection for the industry, service, supplies, food, and transportation es- 
sential to the national defense. 

Failure to proceed with the project, I think, reflects upon the integ- 
rity of the Federal Government. From the standpoint of cost, the 
project is approximately 20 percent complete ; so, the criteria required 
are there. We have started the project. Numerous families have been 
removed and their business disrupted, and they cannot understand 
when we were in such a hurry to get it done for them why there is not 
some construction being done now. There is a great deal of unrecov- 
erable time and expense which will be lost if the present plan of co- 
ordination between Federal, State, and local authorities is disrupted 
by future delay. 

The project was originally estimated at $3,800,000. Now, because 
of delays that have come along, it is estimated at over $6,000,000, but 
Hutchinson has operated within its budget. It would take approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 for us to get started again. The Army funds that 
were allocated were spent by the Army on other projects, and we cer- 
tainly request your consideration of the project. 

Mr. Kerr. Tell us what you want to do. 

Mr. Brown. We would like to have an appropriation of $2,000,000 
for the Hutchinson project because the funds have been spent by the 
Army engineers on other projects. We also think that the Army should 
be directed to go ahead with the project. They say that they are will- 
ing to go ahead within their authority, but I think we need some sort 
of action to specify that they shall go ahead with the project where 
we have done our part. 
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Mr. Ranaut. When was the last active work done? 

Mr. Brown. The last active work was done on it, I suppose—the 
early work was done in conjunction with the lease of the buildings to 
get ready to start construction. They have done no work on it, if 
you mean—have they done any construction work / 

* They started negotiating with the railroads in 1949. 

Mr. Kerr. Has the Government done anything since 1949? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Rasavt. There is no budget estimate for this year? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; there isnot. It was not put in the budget. 

Mr. Rapaut. Was it presented to the Bureau of the Budget ! 

Mr. Brown. Not by the Army. I understand the Army did not 
present it to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rasavur. That is the trouble. 

Mr. Brown. It makes it much more difficult for us. 

Mr. Rasavr. It makes it difficult for us, too. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hore. May I supplement what Mr. Brown has said by pointing 
out that in previous years funds have been appropriated which have 
not been used. As I understand it, there is something like $1,400,000 
of funds that have been appropriated and not used in the past. 

Last year, of course, after the President’s order was issued, those 
funds were impounded and no further action was taken. 

There is one further point that I would like to bring tg the com- 
mittee’s attention, and that is the point that most of this is earthwork 
that will not require any considerable amount of scarce material. 
There might be some material involved in the moving of the railroad 
lines and the pipelines; but, generally speaking, the money being spent 
on this project is money that will go largely for earthwork and will 
not involve the use of critical materials. 

What the city of Hutchinson is urging is that, by reason of the fact 
that this project is a protection to food and defense industries, it should 
be put in the category of those projects which are essential at this 
time. We further contend, of course, that because it will not use 
scarce materials is a good reason why it should not be placed in a 
category of projects which will have to be postponed. 

Mr. Kerr. What do you want to do with the Government’s money 
if the Government gives you any / 

Mr. Brown. Build the project. 

Mr. Kerr. Just the one project ? 

Mr. Brown. Just the one project which they said they would build. 
and for which we have done everything. We want the money spent 
on that project, and we want that project to go ahead. We want the 
city protected. We want these industries protected. 

Mr. Kerr. Tell us something about the danger from the floods. 

Mr. Brown. Last summer we had a flood there. We have floods 
there regularly, and we have major disaster floods come every 5 to 10 
years, and floods almost every year—every 3 years at the least. You 
can see by the drainage area. 

Mr. Kerr. You contend that the Government should build this be- 
cause of the floods ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; and because they have agreed to do it. 

Mr. Horr. The committee has before it from previous hearings the 
engineering report and the figures showing the extent of the floods 
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in the past and the extent of the damage which has occurred from 
those floods. As Mr. Brown has said, a major flood has occurred about 
every 10 years. Some flood damage has occurred much more fre- 
quently than that. 

Mr. Forp. Is the levee on the other side of the river? 

Mr. Brown. The plan you will notice here [indicating]. In red we 
have the levee showing the protected area. The plan will eventually 
call for a protected area across there | indicating |, but that can wait. 
This project now is a project the protection of which the people of 
Hutchinson are entitled to receive. 

Mr. Rapaur. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, you have been very generous, and we 
appreciate the attention and consideration you have given the matter. 
We appreciate, of course, the situation the committee finds itself in 
without a budget estimate. The matter has been presented to you 
not in the way of justification of the project, because that was done 
years ago. The project has been justified and this committee has ap- 
propriated the money for it. It is presented to you as being a project 
justified now because of the national-defense aspect of it. It has been 
presented, perhaps, not as adequately as it might have been, or should 
have been, to the Army engineers, but so far they have not put it on 
their list. I am hopeful if there are supplemental authorizations 
which conf up this might be included. 

In the meantime, we appreciate every consideration the committee 
can give to the project. 

Mr. Davis. If the supplemental does have it, we will have this in- 
formation and the effort will not have been wasted. 

Mr. Brown. I want to thank you all for your courtesy toward all 
of us. We appreciate it very much. 










































Tuourspay, May 3, 1951. 
Trinity River Basin 
WITNESSES 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

FRITZ G. LANHAM, REPRESENTING TRINITY IMPROVEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION 

DALE MILLER, REPRESENTATIVE OF DALLAS CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 

W. L. STERRETT, COUNTY JUDGE, DALLAS COUNTY, TEX. 

HENRY KUCERA, CITY ATTORNEY, DALLAS, TEX. 

JOHN M. STEMMONS, CHAIRMAN OF THE DALLAS COUNTY FLOOD- 

CONTROL DISTRICT 





Mr. Ranaut. We are certainly glad to see our former colleague with 
us, Mr. Fritz Lanham. Mr. Fritz Lanham served 28 years in the 
House of Representatives and retired voluntarily. 

Mr. Lanuam. That is correct. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: I represent the 
rrinity Improvement Association, which is a nonprofit organization 
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with offices in the Commercial Standard Building in Fort Worth, Tex. 

I shall be brief in’ my testimony, especially Inasmuch as we have 
some distinguished citizens of Dallas here who wish to appear. 
Among them are the county judge of Dallas County, the Honorable 
W. L. Sterrett, the city attorney of Dallas, the Honorable Henry 
Kucera, and Mr. John M. Stemmons, chairman of the Dallas County 
flood control district. In addition, we have Representative Frank 
Wilson of Dallas and Mr. Dale Miller, the efficient representative of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 

I assume that the Corps of Engineers have justified the budget 
estimates for the Trinity projects under construction, and, accord- 
ingly, we wish to direct our testimony to the very important matter 
of construction on the Dallas floodway project. 

This is not a new project. The last Congress provided planning 
funds that this work might be carried on. There is a similar item in 
the budget now before you, but we have reached the point where this 
urgent construction can be begun, and getting it promptly under way 
is absolutely necessary, not only from the standpoint of its local sig- 
nificance but from the standpoint of our national defense. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that we are carrying on such 
construction work on the floodway project in Fort Worth through both 
Federal and local participation. 

In last October Fort Worth voted $7,000,000 of bonds to apply to 
this very essential Fort Worth project. Dallas, for its floodway 
project—with reference to which we now appear—has gone to $20,000,- 
000 of expense, so the local people are doing the giant’s share of the 
work in carrying on this necessary protection of lives and property 
and the promotion of our national defense. 

A devastating flood in Fort Worth 2 years ago resulted in making 
more than 3,000 people homeless for many days. Nine people lost 
their lives and $15,000,000 worth of property went with the water. 
Such a flood in Dallas would be much more disastrous, especially from 
the standpoint of national defense, by reason of the fact, as these 
pictures I submit will show—and I shall leave them with you—that 
this Dallas floodway area is very vital from the industrial angle. 

For instance, the Alford warehouse, which is probably the largest 
air-conditioned warehouse in the world is located in this area and now 
has many millions of dollars of Government property stored within 
its walls, 

Now, from the standpoint 6f trunk railroads; from the standpoint 
of highways; from the standpoint of these various industries, to which 
Mr. Stemmons will refer, in that section of the country this highly 
developed industrial area is absolutely vital to our national defense. 
There so much of our national defense has been carried on in the past 
and there this important industrial area could again be quickly con- 
verted to war purposes, as was done in the last World War. It is 
incumbent upon us to see that this area is pronerly protected, and 
promptly. 

I should like to call this to your attention: The whole Trinity 
program is one integrated project, and we have saved by reason of 
the economies effected by the Corps of Engineers, with such necessary 
cooperation as has been provided by the local interests, more than 
310,000,000 below the original estimates im carying on this program, 
to the extent that this year we are asking no money for the Grape- 
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vine Reservoir, though the work is going on, and only $339,000 for the 
completion of the Benbrook Reservoir. 

iy, then, in view of the fact that this is one integrated program, 
should we not take a little, $1,000,000 for instance of the $10,000,000 
or more that we have saved, and apply it to this weak link in the 
chain which is vital, not only from its local significance, but, also 
from the standpoint of our national defense. 

Mr. Kerr. The record shows that the Government has $725,000 
available now that has not been expended. 

Mr. Lanuam. That is not for construction on this floodway. The 
corps has been getting this floodway in condition to begin this con- 
struction of levees and other things to which Mr. Stemmons will 
refer. I think you will find that this unexpended money is for work 
on the lower part of the Trinity River for which final plans are not 
vet available. 

I feel sure, if you will consult the Corps of Engineers, that they 
will stress the importance of the recommendations I have made, 
not only locally but from the standpoint of national defense. 

Now, I would like to present Mr. John M. Stemmons, chairman of 
the Dallas County flood control district, who will present the other 
witnesses. 

Mr. Stemmons. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a 
failure of the flood control works at Dallas would completely inundate 
plants presently engaged in work for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
both on the atomic bomb, the hydrogen bomb, and in the construction 
of lead bomb casings. 

There are over 20 plants in this area which would be inundated by 
a failure that were engaged during the last war in these items, as well 
as such items as petroleum, aircraft, nitrates, shipbuilding materials, 
steel shell casings, and rocket points. 

All six major highways leading into the city would be paralyzed and 
completely inundated. Two hundred thousand vehicles a day go 
through this area from these highways. The 8 major railroads enter- 
ing the city of Dallas and serving the entire Southwest area would be 
inundated. A 155,000-kilowatt steam-generating station of the Dallas 
Power & Light Co. would inundated. The Alford refrigerated ware- 
house, consisting of over 700,000 square feet, half of which is refrig- 
erated and containing at this time some $50,000,000 of Government 
merchandise, would be inundated. 

The city of Dallas’s sanitary pumping facilities, handling all the 
sanitary facilities of the city of Dallas, would be flooded. 

Over 500 industrial warehouse facilities in this area having prop- 
erty valued, both real and personal, in excess of $400,000,000 would be 
inundated. 

You have certain pictures here that Mr. Lanham has presented to 
you. Ihave others that I should like to leave with you, showing these 
facilities that I have outlined to you and their location with respect 
to the flood area. 

In addition to this, the low-cost homes of 25,000 people would be 
inundated—completely inundated. Those homes have been built in 
the last 10 years. 

I would call your attention, gentlemen, to the fact that the city of 
Dallas, the county of Dallas, and the Dallas County flood control dis- 
trict over the past 20 years have expended in excess of $20,000,000 in 
the construction of this flood control work. 
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These three agencies have worked on a coordinated program in con- 
structing this work. Other than for minor repairs, not one dime of 
Federal expenditures have been made on them. It has all been done 
by local interests. 

“Mr. Kerr. How much have the local interests invested in this? 

Mr. Sremmons. $20,000,000, over $20,000,000, and at this time the 
county of Dallas is expending about $3,000,000, through the area, in 
an attempt to work out the traffic situation that is there. It is the 
very life artery of the traffic situation of this whole north Texas area. 

I would be glad, if I had the time, to show you these pictures which 
I hope you can see, and show you the facilities that we have been re- 
ferring to. 

Here is the 165,000-kilowatt generating station that I referred to a 
moment ago. 

Mr. Lanuam. Here is a description of the pictures that will help 
you gentlemen in your considerations. 

Mr. Stemmons. In this area [indicating] is a 125,000 square foot 
parcel-post depot, the central one for the city of Dallas. 

The next [indicating] is the generating station I spoke of, 165,000 
kilowatts, supplying service to the entire north Texas area. 

As an illustration of where it is [indicating], this is your flood area 
here, and this is the generating station right at this point. This [indi- 
cating | is the housing site that I referred to, where 3,500 housing units 
will be constructed at a cost of $37,000,000. 

Mr. Lannam. This [indicating] is the warehouse. 

Mr. Stemmons. This is the Alford warehouse, 700,000 square feet 
of warehouse area, over half of which is refrigerated, and in which 
the Government of this country has approximately an estimated 
$50,000,000 worth of merchandise. 

Mr. Kerr. What sort of river wall do you have there in order to 
protect it? 

Mr. Stemmons. Right here are the two walls, this levee and that 
levee—25 miles of levee 30 feet in height and 65 feet at the base. They 
are 2,000 feet apart here and.3,000 feet apart here. 

Mr. Kerr. Are they of dirt construction ? 

Mr. Stemmons. Yes. 

Mr. Lanuam. This construction work is now in progress in Fort 
Worth, where we do not have such an industrial area affected. That is 
the great significance of this, in addition to the property and flood 
damage and loss of life. 

Mr. Stemmons. These are flood pictures. I have taken more time 
than I should just to point out the cooperation between the city of 
Dallas, the county of Dallas and the flood control district. 

I should like to present to you now Mr. Henry Kucera, city attorney 
of the city of Dallas, who will express the city’s view in this regard. 

Mr. Kucera. I have been with the city of Dallas legal department 
now for some 25 years. I have seen this work being developed. There 
has been the coordinated plan ever since levees were built. There are 
four viaducts spanning Oak Cliff section on the west side of Dallas, 
which could become inundated with very little effort. Under these 
viaducts pass railroad tracks and there is an underpass under the 
railroad tracks, and there is one of them with a standard water height 
when the river is from bank to bank. 
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But even with that, a heavy flood would flood a good part of the 

town, and the city of Dallas has been built up to this underpass, which 
contributed largely to these improvements. The city built levees and 

helped to develop that area so industries could go there. Much of this 
area is limited; the town is divided by the river, Oak Cliff being on one 
side of Dallas. hav ing about 1! 50,000 people, and the Dallas sidé on 
the other, and in the city of Dallas proper there are about 300,000 
more people. 

This is necessary for the community, as Mr. Stemmons has already 
told you. I shall not go very much into detail except to say that | 
have watched this for 25 years or more, since the time the population 
of Dallas was approximately 200,000, and now there are over 430,000 
located in the city plus the metropolitan area of something like 
700,000 right in Dallas. 

And with the building development, with a growing threat of 
floods, with everything going into this river channel, all contribute 
to the gravity of the problem. 

We certainly hope that the committee can see fit to provide the 
appropriation that will enable us to keep this operation going and 
make it a success, 

As Mr. Lanham has stated, the people of Dallas are generously con- 
tributing their funds to make this project a success. 

Mr. Kerr. Has the Federal Government provided any funds for the 
protection of the city from floods ¢ 

Mr. Kucera. The only thing they have contributed so far has been 
some money to ¢ lean out the flood ways. 

Mr. SremMons. Approximately $98,000 has been contributed to 
clean out the tleodways, and approximately $60,000 to the repair of 
levees, some 2 years ago. That is the only fund that has been spent 
in this area by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Lanunam. These Trinity levees have been built at local expense. 
I doubt if any other area in the United States has expended more 
local money than has been put up by these local people in their efforts 
to afford a pe flood protection, the sum of $50,000,000, and, in ad- 
dition, the $7,000,000 that was just recently voted for floodway con- 
struction at Fort Worth. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Mr. Kerr. Judge Sterrett, did you wish to make a statement ? 

Mr. Srerretrr. I do not think I can add anything to what has al- 
ready been said. We do appreciate the opportunity of coming before 
your committee on this most important project for Dallas County. 
As Mr. Lanham has told the committee, we have spent a little better 
than 35,000,000 to get roads across that particular district. 

Mr. Rasavr. Thank you very much. 


Tuerspay. May 3, 1951. 
Lipsy Dam. Mont. 
WITNESS 
JAMES P. ROGERS, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Rogers, the committee will be glad to hear you. 
Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairm: an and members of the subcommittee. my 
name is James P. Rogers, my address 1410 Yeon Building, Portland, 
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Oreg. I am here in behalf of the J. Neils Lumber Co., which has 
operations at Libby, Mont. I am appearing before you to discuss 
a very small item, relatively, in the proposed civil functions budget 
of the Corps of Engineers. That is an item of $200,000 of planning 
funds for a major power and flood-control project on the Kootenai 
River near Libby in western Montana, known as the Libby Dam. 
That project was authorized by the Congress in Public Law 516, the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of 1950. 

It is apparent to you, I am sure, that I have not come clear across 
the United States to appear before you, on a budget item of this 
relative obscurity and insignificant size, without a reason. That 
reason is that there is a public problem represented in this item which 
far outweighs the amount of money you are asked to appropriate. In 
it is lodged a type of decision which is not—or should not be—run of 
the mill. 

Stated as succinctly and as bluntly as I can, I think it is demon- 
trable that the amount requested is either too large or too small: if 
you are not willing to increase the amount to $500,000 after knowing 
the facts, you should cut it out entirely from your 1951-52 budget 
appropriations. 

And I would not urge you to increase this item to $500,000 without 
appreciating that in making an appropriation for this project at this 
time, even only for planning funds, you run some risk of setting a 
precedent which may later cause the Congress trouble and the tax- 
payer an unnecessary and costly burden. The least risk of later 
trouble would be to forego any appropriation until it is certain the 
facts and their implications are known, and then to appropriate suffi- 
cient funds to do the planning job right. 

But the real mistake would be to appropriate the amount requested 
for this item, on the information vou have available at this time. For 
then you would have deprived the Corps of Engineers of the funds 
necessary if the job is to be done adequately, under their presently ques- 
tionable authority to do an adequate job, and at the same time you will 
not have gone into the matter yourselves. 

The difficulty at this point is that your time, especially over a rela- 
tively small and apparently trivial item, is limited indeed. You could 
not add an hour’s testimony for each $200,000 item in this budget and 
get it out by Christmas. So I will be as brief as possible in demon- 
strating the reasons for the position I take before you. But the im- 
plications of this project are tremendous, as is the project itself. 
Before you are through with it you will have spent probably $400,- 
000,000 of the taxpayer’s money. With that sum you will not only 
have produced a good deal of public power for the Northwest’s indus- 
tries, and have reduced the possibility of infrequent floods on less 
acreage than the dam will permanently destroy. You will also have 
paid for completely rerouting for more than 100 miles one of our 
Nation’s great transcontinental railroads and a branch of Canadian 
transcontinental railroad for a few miles; you will have inundated 
three or four small Montana towns and resetttled their homeless else- 
where; you will have brought a few Canadian as well as American 
farms for destruction; and you will have paid Canada a substantial 
sum for the privilege of running a lake 42 miles up into her territory. 
And last, but far from least, you will either have landlocked about 
$40,000,000 worth of United States own timber (at current prices) 
or will have paid about $10,000,000 to keep from doing so. 
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All this is not inexorably lodged in a $200,000 appropriation item, 
beyond hope of recall. But experience proves that once a project 
is authorized, and then appropriations are begun, it is rare indeed 
if the Congress turns back and starts over again. 

It would be best if the Congress realized what was involved in this 
project, and appropriated knowingly, from the planning funds 


forward. It is next best if you appropriate enough so the Corps of 


Engineers, who at least know what is involved, have enough money 
to do an intelligent job within what I believe are crippling statutory 
limitations on a problem of this kind. 

At this point I should like to place in vour records a letter from 
our office to General Walsh of the Corps of Engineers, and his reply, 
both relative to the amount of funds necessary to plan adequately, 
not only the project itself, but also for replacement or substitution of 
facilities destroyed or injured by it. It is from the general’s reply 
that I took the figure of $500,000 referred to earlier. 

The truth of the matter is, of course, that the inadequacy of 
existing legislation imposes a difficult if not impossible burden on 
the Corps of Engineers in this particular instance. And the reason 
is that, for the first time, the control and development plans for the 
Columbia River and its basin have encroached into another and 
wholly different region and its economy. 

The beneficiary region of the Libby Dam project is the arid 
Columbia Basin and the narrow coastal shelf, all in Washington and 
Oregon. But the project is in northwest Montana, not on the 
Columbia but on the Kootenai, about 500 miles away from its prime 
objective. And in that 500 miles a lot happens. When you travel it 
you have gone from the lush green slones of the Douglas-fir country 
through the semideserts of eastern Washington and up into the 
western reaches of the Rockies. You are then in one of the finest 
stands of virgin softwood sawtimber left anywhere in the world. 

The importance of this forest economy cannot be overstated: these 
forests are the economic lifeblood of the area. And most of them 

belong to the people and are managed by the Forest Service. In the 
Kootenai sustained yield unit, which is roughly bisected by the 
reservoir this project would create, are about 1.570, 000 acres of land 
on which stand 534 billion feet of this wonderful softwood timber— 
ponderosa and white pine, larch, Engelmann spruce, Douglas fir, and 
cedar. 

Moreover, there is something new in forestry abuilding in that 
country. That is permanence. By the pooling of the public and pri- 

vate timber into a vast “cutting circle” and the practice of intensive 
and sound forestry the volumes of timber can be and are being in- 
creased rather than diminished. In 50 years, after our company has 
cut 3 billion feet of timber for the myriad uses man puts wood to, 
there will be in all probability and barring disaster 25 percent more 
timber in this area than there is today. 

But the Libby Dam project has thrown a bombshell into this forest 
economy. And the reason is simple. The reservoir such a dam 
creates inundates the water grades down which the timber moves to 
manufacture. In the case of the Libby Dam the reservoir will ap- 
proximately bisect this vast timbered area and place forever beyond 
man’s use the present rail and road routes which now render it 
accessible and the timber useful. Nobody can rebuild the railroad 
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there; it will be located many miles away. So to replace that major 
break in transportation scores of miles of new heavy- duty roads will 
be required if about one-third of this vast timber stand is not to be 
hermetically sealed off from use and development. 

Speaking for myself, I should like to see the Libby Dam preceded, 
even in its initial appropriation stages, by the enactment of sound 
and workable legislation which would give every primarily affected 
Federal agency a voice in such a project’s plans and construction. 
But that is not your problem, or your function. 

What we are afraid of here already has a precedent—that of 
Hungry Horse, also in Montana, being built by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. There, possibly because of statutory deficiencies, possibly 
hecause of haste to commence the project, or a combination of both, 
no plans were laid to provide maletitate facilities to continue the 
accessibility to the timber behind the dam. So now, unless that tim- 
ber is to be Jost to sound management and development, the defect of 
the lack of early planning must be made up at the cost of a good many 
millions and much waste time and effort. 

In this connection I should like to introduce for the record a copy 
of a paper by P. D. Hanson, regional forester of region 1, United 
States Forest Service, whose headquarte rs are in Montana and under 
whose management both the Hungry Horse and Libby timber falls. 
He has entitled it “Forests, Dams, and People,” and has made in it 
an excellent statement of some of the natural resource problems in- 
volved in a project of this nature. I hope some of you will have 
time to consider what is needed here from the standpoint of the 
Forest ‘Service. 

The economic consequences of a huge reservoir in an arid nonpro- 
ductive area, such as you have dealt with in earlier Northwest proj- 
ects, requires little natural resource planning prior to construction. 
If the Libby Dam were in such a region, the present request would 
be enough and I would not be here. But it is not. Something new is 
before you and for the first time. Either you should call a halt to the 
whole business until adequate legislation can be enacted to protect 
all the natural resources affected, or you should at least give the 
corps enough funds to allow them to do the best job they can in the 
face of present statutory deficiencies. . 

The Izaak Walton League, the National Wildlife Federation, the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Forest 
Service, and many other private and public agencies are intimately 
connected with this project, Its complexities far transcend the present 
appropriation request. In this tiny package there is a lot of dynamite, 
however, which is the only reason I have traveled 6,000 miles to speak 
to you face to face, rather than writing a cold letter for the record. 
I close with the most’ earnest hope that - you will, in your final appro- 
priation bill, follow either course I have suggested here on this item, 
and will reject the middle ground which remedies neither the basic 
deficiencies in a project of this nature nor allows the maximum to be 
done with the tools we have. 

Mr. Kerr. Has any money been spent ? 

Mr. Rocers. No. This was authorized in Public Law 516, 1950. 

Mr. Rapavr. It was authorized, and would not be considered un- 
less it had been passed by the Congress. 
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Your feeling is that you should have more than $200,000 or nothing? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Rapavr. The only thing we have before us at the present time 
is the $200,000 for planning. The engineering features of it have 
already been explained to the committee. And you feel that the 
$200,000 is not a sufficient amount for planning? 

Mr. Rogers. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. Rasavur. Why did not the Army engineers ask for more ? 

Mr. Rogers. I think they asked for more, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rasavr. But they cannot complete the plans for the amount 
unless they accelerate the construction program. 

Mr. Rogers. General Walsh wrote me a letter. I wrote to him ask- 
ing him about the adequacy of the $200,000, and he wrote me a letter 
back which we can introduce in the record. 

Mr. Rasavr. Without objection, they will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


Corps OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER, 
NorTH PACIFIC DIVISION, 
Portland 5, Oreg., March 16, 1951. 
Hart, SPENCER, McCuLtocn, RocKwoop & DAVIES, 
Portland 4, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN : Reference is made to your letter of March 9. 1951, relative to the 
Libby Dam project, in behalf of the J. Neils Lumber Co., in which you outline 
the forest access and general transportation problems in connection with lum- 
bering operations in the Kootenai River Basin and the need for careful study 
of these problems to prevent any harmful effects by construction of the Libby 
project on these operations and on the forest economy of that area. You also 
request information as to the estimated cost of accomplishing thorough plan- 
ning of the Libby project including full consideration of these problems. 

The Corps of Engineers has been aware of the forest access problems in con- 
nection with construction of the Libby project and is prepared to do everything 
possible within the limits of existing legislation and funds available to provide 
facilities necessary for economical harvesting and safeguarding of the timber 
resources of the area. Preliminary contacts already have been made with the 
Forest Service regarding the magnitude and possible resolution of the problem. 
but detailed study and investigation of the matter must await appropriation of 
planning funds for the Libby project 

This office estimates that planning funds in the amount of approximately 
$500,000 will be required in fiscal year 1952. if construction on Libby Dam is to 
he initiated in the immediate future as a part of the defense power program. 
While planning and detailed design of the entire project will cost considerably 
more than this amount, the $500,000 will be sufficient to permit thorough in- 
vestigation of the project, including study of the forest access problems, as well 
as design of certain features which should logically be placed under construction 
at an early date. Information presently available indicates that only $200,000 
is included in the fiscal year 1952 budget request. With this limited amount of 
funds, planning of Libby project will be delayed, or possibly greatly abbreviated, 
should early initiation of construction be directed by Congress. 

Your sincere interest in this matter is deeply appreciated. If I can be of any 
further service to you, please feel free to call on me. 

Very truly yours, 


O. E. WALSH, 
Brigadier General, CE. 
Division Engineer. 
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Hart, SPENCER, MCCULLOCH, RocKwoop & DAvIEs, 
Portland 4, Oreg., March 9, 1951. 























































Re Libby Dam project. 


Brig. Gen. O. E. Wavsn, United States Army, 
Corps of Engineers, Portland, Oveg. 

Sir: The J. Neils Lumber Co. of Libby, Mont., and we, on its behalf as its at- 

torneys, have been much concerned with the effect of the proposed Libby Dam 
project on the company’s forest operations and the forest economy of northwest 
Montana. As you know, the J. Neils Lumber Co. has extensive manufacturing 
facilities at Libby, ranging from the utilization of chips and shavings into 
; Presto logs through the manufacture of lumber products and pressure-treated 
2 poles of larch and lodgepole pine. These manufacturing facilities are supplied 
i from the company’s own forests and from timber purchased from the United 
a States Forest Service, both of which are harvested on a completely sustained- 
4 yield basis, that is, that annual harvest and annual growth are kept equal. 
; Since the Libby Dam project on the Kootenai River will, when and if con- 
structed, create a reservoir along the Kootenai and Fisher Valleys which will 
roughly bisect the timber area of the region and will submerge the natural rail 
4 and motor-vehicle transportation routes (which in this mountainous terrain 
are necessarily located at the lowest elevations), you can understand our natural 
4 concern that the project be so planned and executed as to do the minimum of 
3 barm to the forest economy of northwest Montana. And this result can be ob- 
tained only, it seems to us, if the Corps of Engineers is provided at the incep- 
é tion with the necessary funds to previde complete plans not only for the dam 
itself but for the relocation and replacement of the property and facilities in- 
jured, destroyed, or would otherwise be rendered inaccessible by the proposed 
project. 

For example: Any forest area is worthless unless the forest products within 
* it can be economically transported to a manufacturing facility to be made into 
products userul to man. In the area in question much of this transportation is 

dependent on the operation of the Great Northern Railway’s main line. Other 

adjuncts of that transportation are a limited mileage of public highways and 

a very considerable mileage of private logging roads. Since the Great Northern 

Railway line and the public highways must of necessity be relocated, and a sub- 
: stantial proportion of the private logging roads also, it is entirely possible that 
4 a much more extensive private road system than is now in existence will be 
required in order to make up the transportation loss which might be attendant 
upon a substantial rerouting of the railway line and public highways. Moreover. 
where the replacement is in public highways over which logs must move from 
forest to mill, that substitute will necessarily involve a heavier-than-normal high 
way construction if logs are to be transported over such highways. 

Also, private roads which now provide access to both the Neils Co. fee timber 
and into Forest Service timber now have a favorable grade down valleys which 
may, and probably will be, inundated, necessitating their replacement along the 
i tops rather than the bottoms of the mountains of the area. Since grade and 
ss curature, as well as distance, is of vital importance in forest-products transporta- 
tion, the location and construction of such roads will be a task requiring much 
study with representatives of the Forest Service and this company. 

The foregoing are of course only some of the economic problems which will be 
4 added to your construction problems in the planning for the dam, and we know 
3 you are as familiar with and concerned by them as are we. 

The public press has recently carried the news that the 1951-52 budget hearings 
on the civil-functions portion of that budget, will commence shortly. In view of 
this circumstance and the problems described above, we should greatly appreciate 
your estimate of the cost of a proper job of planning of the Libby Dam project, 
having in mind not only the plans necessary to the engineering of the project 
itself but the laying out and construction of all necessary facilities to minimize 
the harmful! effects of the project on the forest economy of the region. 
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We appreciate that this is now probably one of several coequal projects which 
have reached this stage, but the foregoing request is made in view of the possi- 
bility that circumstances may require the construction of this project at an 
earlier date than had been contemplated when the budget was prepared. 

Very truly yours, 





Mr. Rogers. There is one real point involved here. I know that 
everybody comes to you asking for more money for their project, 
because it is the most important project in the U nited States to them, 
and maybe this is not important at all to you, at least, for a few years. 

Mr. Rapaut. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Rogers. The Army engineers had to ask for funds under exist- 
ing legislation. My point is that the existing legislation does not 
permit the Forest Service to be protected amply. They have tre- 
mendous quantities of timber, and the Forest Service, in the area, if 
it is not planned properly, is the real danger in land locking that 
timber. 

Mr. McGrarn. As I understand your statement, I think you have 
made very clear that you want to see this job done, but you want to 
see it done adequately. 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. In other words, you could appropriate 
$200,000 and have it thrown down the drain, or you can appropriate 
$500,000 and get the money out of it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Razavt. Thank you, Mr. Rogers. 


Tuurspay, May 3, 1951. 


Lower CoLorapo River, Texas Extension or INTRACOASTAL WATER- 
way To Bay Crry, Trex., GvuapatvuPre River, Tex., CHANNEL TO A 
Pornt Near THE Ciry or Vicrorta, TEx. 


WITNESSES 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

DALE MILLER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, INTRACOASTAL 
CANAL ASSOCIATION, LOUISIANA AND TEXAS 

RICHARD FURMAN, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, VICTORIA 
COUNTY NAVIGATION COMMISSION 

RICHARD C. GUSMAN, MAYOR, BAY CITY, TEX. 


Mr. Razavtr. Mr. Thompson, you are here in the interest of the lower 
Colorado River, Texas extension of Intracoastal W aterway to Bay 


City, Tex., and Guadalupe River, Tex., channel to a point near the city 
of Victoria, Tex.; is that right ¢ 


Mr. THOMPSON. That is right. 

Mr. Ranaut. Will you introduce the people you have brought here ‘ 

Mr. THompson. I would like to introduce them. First. L will call 
on Mr. Dale Miller, who will speak for the Intracoastal Waterway 
system very briefly. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent for my colleague, Mr. Combs, to file a statement on behalf of Mr. 
Munger T. Ball, who was here yesterday but had to return, and who 
wanted to speak on the Sabine-Neches project. 
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Mr. Razavut. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Dale Miller, executive vice president of the Intracoastal Canal 
Association of Louisiana and Texas. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear today in support of the project identified as 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, New “i and Galveston districts. 
Two of such projects are contained in the budget report, substantial 
funds being recommended to continue work, in Louisiana, on the 
Algiers cut-off and lock, and, in Texas, on the conversion of the 
Colorado floodgates into locks. Both of these projects are so far 
advanced, however—and so clearly essential to the effective operation 
of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway—that I feel I need not consume 
the time of the subcommittee by emphasizing their importance, par- 
ticularly when I feel sure that you doubtless developed full informa- 
tion on them from the Corps of Engineers. 

For this reason, and because of time limitations, I shall yield to the 
witnesses who will follow me to discuss the importance of the canali- 
zation projects on the Guadalupe and Colorado Rivers. This is espe- 
cially appropriate since those projects are essential feeders to the 
Intracoastal Canal and thus integral parts of the Nation’s inland 
waterway system. The Intracoastal Canal, to which they will become 
important tributaries, has achieved in only a few short years one of the 
most remarkable records in the annuals of water transportation. It 
was authorized by Congress on the expectation that it would develop 
5,000,000 tons of commerce a year, and had it done only that it would 
have fully justified the cost of its construction and maintenance. 
‘Today—and despite the fact that the main channel from the Missis- 
sippi to the Rio Grande was completed less than 2 years ago—this 
waterway is carrying 30,000,000 tons of commerce a year, or six times 
the estimate of the tonnage ‘expected when it was authorized. It has 
been as responsible as any other factor for the remarkable transfor- 
mation of the Louisiana and Texas coast from a wilderness to the most 
rapidly growing industrial empire in America today. 

I respectfully suggest that, in considering these projects which the 
witnesses who follow me will explain, you evaluate them from their 
true perspective, not as isolated or provincial facilities, but as im- 
portant segments of an Intracoastal Canal, over whose bosom moves 

each year enormous tonnages of petroleum, sulfur, and many other 
spediiied and commodities essential not only to the economic well-being 
of our Nation but to its defense and security. 

Mr. Tompson. The next two witnesses I am going to call will stress 
particularly the part of the development which has alre: udy taken 
place on the channel involved, and with particular emphasis on the 
part that they may play in the national defense effort. 

Next will be Mr. Richard Furman, special representative of the Vic- 
toria County Navigation Commission, speaking for the Guadalupe 
River area 

Mr. Furman. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, this 
is the third time we have appeared before you in behalf of the Guada- 
lupe River Canal project. Two years ago we told you that industry 
wanted to come into that area and to take advantage of the gas, water, 
and other things down there. 

The Du Ponts have bought 1,700 acres of land about 6 miles below 
Victoria, and that decision came about finally because they believed 
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the canal would be built and they will need water transportation. They 
are completing their first unit, some $30,000,000 worth of idee, 
they are going to make adiponitrile, an ingredient of nylon salts. 

We have an unlimited supply of sand and gravel in that area. There 
are some 800 producing oil wells, in V ictoria County alone, and the 
record will show that more than 90 percent of those wells when they 
were drilled went through an 80-foot strata of sand and gravel. Dur- 
ing the last war, 378 ,000 tons of sand and gravel were shipped to Cor- 
pus Christi by rail for the construction of the naval base at C orpus 
Christi. 

Some 87,000 tons were shipped out of Victoria by rail to Seadrift, 
thence to Port O’Connor by truck and then across the bay to Mata- 
gorda Peninsula and to the Matagorda Island for the Air Force bases 
there. It is our belief that in case of war, sand and gravel would come 
to be a very necessary item in the war effort, and that by moving it by 
water through the canal it would release a great many badly needed 
freight cars. There are three other industries right there now that 
are looking around in the area because of the available supply of water 
at Gu: adalupe, and because of the supply of gas, and they want to 
settle in that area, but they must have water transportation. So we feel 
that it is essential, and would be very helpful to the war effort if the 
canal was completed. 

Just last year, the United States Corps of Engineers changed the 
plans for the construction of the turning basin about 3 miles from 
Victoria, to a point about 5 miles, which cuts out’a proposed lock and 
a proposed diversion channel to the river. 

Mr. Ranaut. They are going to put in two locks? 

Mr. Furman. No; this new plan is going to cut out the locks. 

Mr. Rasavr. This is not the place where they cross the river? 

Mr. Furman. No, the proposed canal does not cross it, but runs 
parallel to the river. 

Mr. Tuomrson. You are thinking of another project. 

Mr. Rapavr. Yes. 

Mr. Furman. But this would cut out the locks at a very substantial 
saving—I do not know just how much reduction in cost it would be, but 
I am sure the figures have been made available to you by the engineers. 
Gentleman, I shall not take more of your time, but we believe that 
this would be of benefit to the war eftort, and to industries engaged 
in the war effort. 

Mr. Rasaur. Do you have a budget item for this? 

Mr. Furman. I do not know; Congressman Thompson can tell you 
about that. 

Mr. Tuomrson. It was recommended by the Army engineers, and 
they have it as a new project, and they withheld it for that reason. 

Mr. Razavrt. It has relation to the war effort ? 

Mr. TrHomreson. Certainly. 

Mr. Fueman. That is what we feel, yes. 

Mr. Forp. What is the total estimated cost ? 

Mr. Furman. The estimated total cost, before the proposed change, 
was some $15,000,000 plus. I have not talked to the engineers rec ently 
about that phase, and I do not know just what the reduced cost will 
be, but it will be reduced considerably. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Kerr. Thank you for your statement. 
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Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce to you now 
the mayor of the city of Bay City, Tex., who will speak on the subject 
of the Colorado River. 

Mr. Gusman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, last 
year the Colorado River project was successful in being approved by 
the subcommittee in conference by both of the two Houses; for the 
past 2 years the project has been approved by the Senate. 

Twenty-five years ago, we started talking about dredging the Col- 
orado River. At that time, it was stated we had two problems to 
overcome; one, the tremendous amount of floodwaters that was car- 
ried by the river, and second, the cleaning out of trees and rubbish 
from the river proper. 

So the local interests went in and spent $1,200,000 and we dredged 
and cleaned out all the trees on the banks and then cleaned out the 
‘timber that was obstructing the flow of the river. Then we organized 
the Lower Colorado River Authority, and in the past several years, 
revenue bonds were issued, more than six dams have been completed 
as is shown here in this booklet prepared by the Lower Colorado River 
Authority [indicating]. Total cost of $100,000,000. 

The dams on the Colorado River hold the greatest reservoir of 
industrial water in the United States, with the exception of the 
Hoover Dam. About 30 days ago, the question of industrial water 
and the new water code for Texas was discussed on the floor of the 
Texas House at which time I spoke before the State affairs com- 
mittee. It was brought out in this hearing that the Colorado River is 
one of the greatest reservoirs of industrial water in the Nation and 
certainly in the State of Texas. It has also been brought out by 
the Lower Colorado River Authority that an average daily flow of 
640,000,000 gallons of water is released from the present dams on 
the Colorado River. 

For comparison, this is enough water to supply the 8 largest cities 
in Texas as well as 300 other Texas communities. 

Unless the Colorado River project is dredged as a modification of 
the Intracoastal Canal and as a feeder channel to the Intracoastal 
Canal, this great reserve of industrial water will not be put to its full 
use and certainly industrial water is the greatest need today in our 
over-all national defense program. 

In 1938, Congress passed an act making the Colorado River project 
a modification of the Intracoastal Canal. Unfortunately, the Col- 
orado River has been called a new project, but last year we went 
back through the records and proved that it was not a new project 
but by the act of Congress, it was definitely an old project and defi- 
nitely a modification and feeder channel to the Intracoastal Canal. 
It was upon this basis that we got it approved last year by both the 
Senate and House conferees. But the project was finally eliminated. 

Since 1938, there have been eight other projects that have been 
made modifications of the Intracoastal Canal. All of these projects 
have received money and now most of them have been completed. 
The Colorado River is the only project that has not received this 
appropriation. 

We have here a letter from the Ohio Oil Co. [indicating] which 
now has under construction a multimillion-dollar petroleum plant. 
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They state that they are interested in using the Colorado River for 
the transportation of their petroleum products. 

In the Colorado River area, we have some 70 oil fields. This oil 
must be moved by either pipeline, water, or rail. As you know, there’s 
a tremendous shortage of steel for building pipelines, as well as tank 
cars for movement by rail. One barge will move as much oil as three 
large trains. 

In this connection, I might add that there’s also a shortage of 
boxcars. While we do not raise a great deal of vegetables, we do raise 
large quantities of rice. Last year due to the shortage of boxcars, we 
experienced some delay in getting our rice to market and were forced 
to a considerable expense for the storage and handling of the crop. 
As long as the national emergency is on, we can anticipate even further 
need for water transportation. ‘Other heavy commodities that could 
be moved by barge include sand and gravel, mud shell, cement, and 
farm machinery. A breakdown of items according to tonnage has 
already been presented before the committee. We have available at 
the present time several million tons that could be and should be trans- 
ported by barge on the Colorado River. 

Two years ago, when we first got the lower Colorado River project 
included in the Senate appropriation, we got busy and issued $850,000 
worth of bonds and then issued $250,000 worth of bonds more to start 
10 projects. These will all be completed within 60 days. They include 
disposal plants, water mains, water wells, storage tanks, and other 
facilities sufficient to accommodate a town of 35,000 population. Bay 
City, Tex., now has a population of around 12,000. I know of no other 
town in Texas that has made plans for the future to handle three times 
its present population. We believe that when the Colorado River is 
dredged and Bay City becomes a port town, that like all the other 
port towns in Texas, our growth and development will justify our 
efforts. 

When we came before the committee last year, you asked us if 
we had completed our rights-of-way. We showed you letters from 
the commissioners’ court stating that all right-of-way would be fur- 
nished. I am pleased to say that I have a letter here from the com- 
missioners which states that $100,000 in warrants has been issued and 
considerable money has already been spent on abstracts, rights-of- 
way, and necessary preparation to start immediately on dredging the 
Colorado River. 

We are only asking for the $256,000 which was put in the appro- 
priation last year by the Senate and House conferees. The total 
project will take only 12 months to complete at a cost of only $750,000. 
No vital materials will be used in the project and the dredges are now 
available to start the work on the river. 

We feel that this is an economically sound project. Local, State. 
and Federal interests will get back in tax revenues by far more than 
has been paid out before the project is completed. In fact, we 
realize that local interests will have to spend more money in building 
turning basins, road approaches, and one drawbridge to ‘complete the 
project. Therefore, our total investment over-all in money having 
been spent and to be spent will amount to many times that invested by 
the Federal Government. But we think the project is vital defense 
and certainly is sound from a business standpoint. 
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I feel, gentlemen, that is is the only project that has gotten the 
approval of both the railroads and the trucking industry that I know 
of in the State of Texas. Here is a letter from the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, and a letter from the trucking industry, specialized motor 
carriers. They usually fight each other, and here they got together 
on this project. 

The Governor of Texas sent wires to our Congressmen, in which he 
said: 

I think the Army engineers’ report will indicate that this is an extension and 
modification of the Intracoastal Canal project and could be approved as such. 
This will be of great value to industrial development and water conservation in 
this State and will also provide rather quickly a facility of importance to 
national defense. The entire cost of the project is $750,000 of which only $256,000 
is requested now. I send renewed assurance of my high regards. 

That is signed “Allan Shivers, Governor of Texas.” 

Mr. Rasaur. Now, Mr. Mayor, I have just inquired of the clerk, and 
there is no budget estimate for this project this year. There was 
some money in for the project last year, but it was taken out in the 
cut that was made in the conference on the appropriation bill. 

Now, I feel that your Congressmen, of course, will know the posi- 
tion we are in as a committee with such a proposition. I feel that the 
justification of this project in its relation to the war effort should be 
presented to the budget. 

Mr. Gusman. I want to tell you something right here; the board 
of water engineers sent me up here and said, “See that you get that 
story over to those people.” This came out of the board of water 
engineers, and I want to bring out a point that you ought te know. 
The biggest thing industry needs in Texas is fresh water. Houston 
has furnished $24,000,000 to get a dam built up on the San Jacinto 
River, and down at Corpus Christi they want to get a dam built down 
on the Neches, and they are going to have to dam it to get the water. 
Right here is Matagorda County [indicating]. We have the greatest 
reserve both of Lissie sand and the Beaumont sand. You can go down 
in the ground and you can get water for about $20,000, all you want. 
There is no water-bearing sand along the coast ; you have to go inland 
to get underground water. 

Mr. Rasavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gusman. I would like to present this for the record, if you do 
not mind. 

Mr. Kerr. Did the Governor authorize this project? 

Mr. Gusman. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. It is not a private project ? 

Mr. Gusman. No. 

Mr. Razaut. Without objection we will put these letters in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Ciry oF Bay Ciry, 
Bay City, Tcx., April 20, 1951. 
CIVIL FUNCTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: The following information is submitted for your further consid- 
eration in regard to the dredging of the Colorado River, Matagorda County, Tex. 
The Colorado River, as outlined last year before both the House and the 
Senate subcommittees of the Appropriations Committee (pp. 704-715, hearings 
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before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1951, and pp. 829-845, hearings before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Senate, 1951) is not a new project. It was author- 
ized in 1988 as a modification of the Intracoastal Canal and as such any appro 
priation made this project should be made in the name of the Intracoastal Canal 
ond earmarked for the Colorado River project. 

In the past we all agreed and proved that the Colorado River project is of 
value to the national-defense program. The Colorado River extension to the 
Intracoastal Canal was one of very few projects in America which was approved 
last year by both the Senate and the House in a conference of the two appro- 
priation committees. In spite of the fact that the dredging of the Colorado 
River is vital to the national defense and it qualified under the requirements as 
a national-defense project last year, it was one of the items which was later 
eliminated. 

In view of the circumstances and although the total cost of the project is 
only $750,000, we are again asking that the $256,000 which was approved last 
year be included in the Intracoastal Canal budget in order to start dredging the 
Colorado River project. 

I am enclosing a letter from the Matagorda County judge, Thomas H. Lewis, 
pointing out that $100,000 was set aside and all of the necessary abstract work, 
engineering work, and rights-of-way obtained sufficiently to take care of the 
nmount requested and further work is progressing for the balance of the project. 

I am also enclosing a letter from the Ohio Oil Co., dated April 17, 1951, in 
which they state that they have definitely started construction on their multi- 
million dollar refinery which will be completed the latter part of this year and 
will be ready to utilize the channel. 

I might state the city of Bay City has gone ahead in good faith and in the 
next G60 days we will bring to a close some 10 projects that have been under 
construction—all of which were let before the war with Korea. We now are 
in a position to furnish utility service to a town of approximately 35,000 
population. 

There is still State-wide interest in the dredging of the Colorado River and 
its importance to the national defense and the expansion of industrial develop- 
ment in Texas. A check with the State board of water engineers and with the 
United States Geological Survey shows that the Colorado River area is the 
greatest undeveloped industrial source of water supply in the State. More 
than 2.350.000 acre-feet of water is being released each year from the reservoirs 
above Austin, Tex., which is not appropriated. Furthermore, the recent com- 
pletion of underground water wells have brought out the fact that in Matagorda 
County, we have two very productive water strata. 

There is now ample tonnage, as has been outlined in detail in previous presen- 
tations, to justify the small expenditure that is being asked for in our applica- 
tion, the project is vital to national defense, it is economically sound, there is 
no Vital materials used in the project and the amount of increase in Federal 
taxes from the Colorado River Basin will many times offset this small ex- 
penditure. In other words, it is just a good business proposition for local, State, 
and Federal interest. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. G. GuSMAN, Mayor. 


MATAGORDA COUNTY. 
Bay City, Tex., April 17, 1951. 


Hon. Ricuarp C. GUSMAN, 
Mayor of Bay City. Bay City, Ter. 


Deak Mr. GUSMAN: The Commissioners’ Court of Matagorda County, Tex., 
was pleased to hear that it is your intention to leave Sunday for Washington, 
D. C., where you will attend a hearing in the interest of the Colorado River ex- 
tension of the Intracoastal Canal waterways to a point near Bay City on the Colo- 
rade River. We want to assure you that the Commissioners’ Court of Matagorda 
County is wholeheartedly in favor of this project and will support it every way 
possible. 

On September 11, 1950, the commissioners’ court passed an order authorizing 
the issuance of $100,000 in Intracoastal Canal waterways warrants for the pur- 
pose of paying for engineering, abstracts, and rights-of-way along the Colorado 
River in connection with this preject. To date we have had considerable engi 
neering work, tying in the property lines along the proposed route and have paid 
considerable amount for abstracts to properties adjacent te the river in connec- 
tien with the preject. 
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We assure you that it is the purpose of the commissioners’ court to do every- 
thing in their power to secure the rights-of-way necessary to the satisfaction of 
the Army engineers in the construction of this Intracoastal Canal extension 
along the Colorado River. 

If there is anything that this court can do to assist you or any information that 
we ean furnish you that will help in your appearance at this hearing you have but 
to command us. 

I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuos. H. Lewis, County Judge. 


THe Onto O11 Co., 
Houston, Tex., April 17, 1951. 
Hon. Ricuarp ©, GUSMAN, 
Mayor of Bay City, Bay City, Tex. 

Dear MAyor GUSMAN: We have been advised of your renewed efforts to secure 
the dredging of the Colorado River from a point at the intersection of the Colo- 
rado River and the Intracoastal Canal near Matagorda to a point near Buckeye, 
all in Matagorda County, Tex., in order to make the Colorado River navigable 
between those two points. 

The Ohio Oil Co. has developed substantial production of oil and gas in the 
North Markham-North Bay City Field, Matagorda County, Tex., and a gasoline 
plant is now under preliminary stages of construction. We intend to go forward 
with the construction as rapidly as possible and as far as we can see at the 
present time, pending unforeseen limitations on materials, we expect to have the 
plant completed late this year. At present it is not possible to estimate the ton- 
nage of oil and plant products that will result from these operations but it is 
safe to say it will be sizable and the operations will extend over a period of at 
least 20 years. While the Ohio Oil Co. operates no barges or tankers it is rea- 
sonably certain that purchasers of these plant products will utilize this water 
transportation if it is made available. 

We have entered into a contract with the Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., 
to sell gas out of this field and its pipeline is now transporting about 60,000,000 


cubie feet of gas per day, which is being transported to the East for industrial 
and domestic use. These deliveries will probably be increased another 20,000,000 
cubic feet per day after the gasoline plant is completed. 

Yours truly, 


R. C. GwiLiiaM. 


Bay CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Bay City, Tezx., April 19, 1951. 
Hon R. C. GUSMAN, 
Mayer of Bay City, 
Bay City, Tex. 

DEAR Mayor GuSMAN: We understand that you will be in Washington to appear 
before the House Appropriations Committee in regard to the Colorado River 
project which is a modification and extension of the Intracoastal Canal. 

Due to the national emergency, we feel that the dredging of the Colorado 
River is vital to the over-all national defense program. 

We hereby delegate you as our representative in the, matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. K. Matrox, President. 


Bay Criry, TEx., 
April 28, 1950. 
Col. E. I. Davis, 
District Engineer, Corps of Engineers, 
Galveston, Tex. 

DEAR CoLonet Davis: I would like to take this opportunity to thank you and 
your staff for the courtesies extended me while in your office Tuesday. 

In order to bring you up to date, upon my return.I contacted J. E. Davant, 
ex-county attorney, who is cooperating with the commissioners’ court in, behalf 
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of the Colorado River project. He assured me of immediate attention and co- 
operation on any information that your office may desire. He has written you 
direct of which I have a copy. 

I am leaving in the morning for Washington in behalf of the Colorado River 
project. I am enclosing a copy of the supplement I am taking with me, which 
includes a copy of a letter dated May 5, 1938, by M. C. Tyler, brigadier genera}, 
which was part of the act of Congress showing that the Colorado River project is 
not a new project but is a modification of the existing project for Louisiana 
Texas waterways. Of the eight projects approved by Congress as modifications 
of the Intracoastal Canal, all of them have received construction money and ( 
most of them have been completed, leaving the Colorado River project the only 4 
project receiving no construction money to date. Please bear in mind, how- : 
ever, the Colorado River was approved in Congress in 1938. All of the projects 
which have been completed as modifications of the Intracoastal Canal have been 
approved since that date and some as late as 1945. I am also enclosing a let 
ter showing local participation to date by Matagorda and Wharton Counties o1 
the Colorado River amounting to $1,200,000. It is estimated that future ex 
penditures for rights-of-way, turning basin roads, and bridge crossing the 4 
Colorado River will cost local interests over $300,000. One hundred million do! 3 
lars have been spent on dams and flood control on the Colorado River. The 
majority of this was local capital and the two dams now being constructed at 
a cost of $18,000,000 is all local capital. Estimated Federal cost of dredging the 
Colorado River is only $756,000. 

I am also enclosing a letter from the vice president of the Ohio Oi] Co. This 
company informs me that their plant will cost millions of dollars. The material 4 
is on the ground and construction will get under way June this year. The letter a 
from Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. is self-explanatory. 

I am receiving a letter today from Max Starcke, general manager of the Lower 
Colorado River Authority. I will have a copy made and mail it to you also. This , 
information is all supplementary to the information in the Senate Appropriation 4 
Committee of which you have a copy. 

I wish to thank your office for the past support you have given the Colorado 
River project. I appreciate the attitude that your office has consistently, in line 
with the act of Congress, listed the Colorado River project as a continued part of 
the Intracoastal Canal and not a new project. 

I appreciate your continued interest in our behalf. 
Yours very truly, 

















R. C. Gusman, Mayor. 














War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS. 
Washington, May 5, 1938. 4 
Hon. J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Drar Mr. Mansrretp: The Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House = 
of Representatives, by resolution adopted April 8, 1938, requested the Board of u 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to review the reports on Colorado River, Tex., 4 
submitted in House Document No. 1211, Sixtieth Congress, second session, with 
a view to determining the advisability of providing a channel from the Intra- 
coastal Waterway to a point near Bay City. I enclose the report of the Board in 
response thereto. 

After full consideration of the reports secured from the district and division 4 
engineers, the Board recommends modification of the existing project for the . 
Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway to provide for dredging a channel 
in the Colorado River, Tex., 9 feet deep and 100 feet wide, extending from the 
Intracoastal Waterway upstream to mile 17, with a turning basin of the same 
depth 400 feet wide and 500 feet long at the head of the improvement, at an 
estimated cost to the United States of $540,000 for new work and $30,000 annually 
for maintenance, subject to the provisions that local interests provide without cost 
to the United States all lands, easements, rights-of-way, and spoil-disposal areas 4 
for initial work and for subsequent maintenance, as required, give assurances sat- z 
isfactory to the Secretary of War that they will provide necessary terminal and % 
transfer facilities, including a highway connection, and hold and save the United 
States free from any damage that may result from the execution and maintenance 
of the improvement; provided further, that no dredging shall be done by the 
United States within 50 feet of any wharf or structure excepting at the highway 
bridge which crosses the river at mile 83. 
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After due consideration of these reports. I concur in the views and recom- 
mendations of the Board. 
Very truly yours, 
M. C. TYLER, 
Brigadier General, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 


REPORT OF THE Boarp OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND Harpors 






Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Boarp OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1938. 


Subject : Colorado River to a point near Bay City, Tex. 

To: The Chief Engineers, United States Army. 

Local interest participation, as reported by M. C. Tyler, brigadier general, Corps 
of Engineers, senior member. 

The following is taken from general report : 

“Local interests have done considerable work on the Colorado River in 
Matagorda and Wharton Counties. During the period 1925 to 1929 they removed 
an extensive log raft between miles 21 and 45.5; Cleared the mouths of the major 
creeks in the two counties; cleared the river banks of heavy timber ; and dredged 
and maintained a channel from the mouth of St. Marys Bayou across the bay 
and Matagorda Peninsula to the Gulf of Mexico. They have also constructed 
and maintained about 23 miles of levees in the vicinity of Bay City and con- 
structed two groins at the upper end of Culver Cut to divert the major portion 
of the flow into St. Marys Bayou. Maintenance of the navigable channel in 
Culver Cut was abandoned in 1934 when a new channel was dredged by a private 
company from Dog Island Reef to the St. Marys Bayou Channel in the bay for use 
in transporting mudshell. It is reported that the costs of all of the improvements 
made by local interests have totaled $1,200,000.” 


LOWER COLORADO RIVER AUTHORITY, 
Austin, Tex., April 27, 1950. 
Hon. R. C. GuUSMAN, 
Mayor, Bay City, Tez. 

Dear Mayor GusMAN: This letter is being written to you in accordance with 
your recent oral inquiry concerning the Lower Colorado River Authority. 

The Lower Colorado River Authority, an agency of the State of Texas, is now 
in the process of constructing two additional dams (Granite Shoals Dam and 
Marble Falls Dam) near Marble Falls, Tex., on the Colorado River. The funds 
to cover the cost of construction were obtained by selling revenue bonds of the 
authority to private investors. These dams, together with other relatively minor 
improvements, will represent an investment of approximately $18,000,000. 

The Lower Colorado River Authority is now operating four additional major 
dams located on the Colorado River, two being above the new dams mentioned 
above, and two below. The dams located above Marble Falls are Buchanan and 
Inks, and the dams located below Marble Falls are Mansfield (Marshall Ford) 
and Austin. All of the dams, except the Austin Dam, are located above the 
city of Austin, with the Austin Dam being located in the city limits of said city. 

In connection with the issuance of the bonds to provide the necessary funds 
for the construction of Granite Shoals and Marble Falls Dams, a study was made 
by Stone & Webster Engineering Corp. of the properties of the Lower Colorado 
River Authority, and the following statement is found therein with respect to 
the present value of such properties : 

“To reproduce new the property represented by the foregoing items would 
greatly exceed those amounts. We have made no itemized calculation but we 
estimate that the reproduction cost at the present level of prices for material 
and rates for labor would be not far from $95,000,000.” 

The Department of Interior, through the Bureau of Reclamation, expended 
$22,778,000 in connection with the construction of the Mansfield (Marshall Ford) 
Dam, and of this amount the authority is obligated to repay $5,510,500 in 35 
annual installments, without interest, beginning in the year 1985. The authority 
has entered into a contract with the United States, through the Secretary of 
the Interior, whereby the authority agrees to operate Mansfield (Marshall Ford) 
in a manner designed to afford adequate flood protection to the area below 
Austin from any flood equal in size to the largest of record originating above 
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said Mansfield Dam. According to the records of the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
flood damage on the Colorado River from 1900 to 1988 resulted in the loss of 100 
lives and property damage in excess of $84,000,000. 

The Lower Colorado River Authority, with its dams and river-control system 
according to competent engineers can now effectively control any flood orig- 
inating above Austin equal in volume to the greatest flood heretofore known on 
the Colorado River. 

Therefore, it is obvious that from the standpoint of flood control alone the 
benefits will greatly exceed the amount that has been placed in the project by 
the United States. 

The benefits resulting from controlling flood damage, however, are not the only 
benefits. As you know, since you live in the rice irrigation area, the value 
of the rice crop in the Coloradio River Valley has been greatly increased by virtue 
of having an assured source of water resulting from the dams of the Lower 
Colorado River Authority and the impounding of waters thereby. In recent 
vears there would not have been enough water in the Colorado River resulting 
from the normal flow to have supplied the necessary amount for rice irrigation 
in your area. By impounding the storm waters during times of flood and releas- 
ing the same in the summer months during times of drought, it is estimated 
that the Lower Colorado River Authority has caused a gain in rice income in 
Matagorda, Wharton, and Colorado Counties of approximately $42,000,000 in 
period of time from 1940 to 1948. The total investment of the United States ‘ 
in the project, made through the Bureau of Reclamation and the Public Works . 
Administration, is in the neighborhood of $30,000,000. 4 

So you can readily see that the benefits that have resulted far exceed any con- 4 
tributions which have been made by the United States. In this connection, none S 
of the bonds of the authority are held any agency of the Federal Government, 
but some are held by private investors. 

When you were here I handed to you a booklet pertaining to the Lower 
Colorado River Authority, listing its various properties and its activities, and ; 
you will find more detailed information in such booklet pertaining to the mat- 
ters discussed in this letter. 

The authority wishes you and your area success in your project, and if there 
is any additional information which you need concerning the authority we will 
be happy to furnish it to you. 

With kind personal regards, I am a 

Yours very truly, 















































Max STarcKeE, General Manager. 





THE OHI0 O1 Co., 
Houston, Tex., April 25, 1950. 





Hon. RicHarp C. GUSMAN, 
Mayor of Bay Citu, Bay City, Tex. 

Dear Mayor GUSMAN: We have been advised of your renewed efforts to 
secure the dredging of the Colorado River from a point at the intersection of 
the Colorado River and the Intracoastal Canal near Matagorda to a point 
near Buckeye, all in Matagorda County, Tex., in order to make the Colorado 
River navigable between those two points. 











The Ohio Oil Co. has developed substantial production of oil and gas in the a 
North Markham-North Bay City Field, Matagorda County, Tex., and is now 4 





preparing plans for a gasoline plant to be constructed in this field. Our plans g 
have developed to the stage where we believe there is no question but what the 
plant will be built. At present it is not possible to estimate the tonnage of oil 
and plant products that will result from these operations but it is safe to say 
it will be sizable and the operations will extend over a period of at least 20 
years. While the Ohia Oil Co. operates no barges or tankers, it is reasonably 
certain that purchasers of these plant products will utilize this water trans- 
portation if it is made available. 
Wishing you success in your venture, I am, 
Yours truly, 



















R. C. Gwitiram, Vice President. 
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HALLIBURTON OIL WELL CEMENTING Co., 
Duncan, Okla., April 20, 1950. 
Mayor R. C. GUSMAN, 
City of Bay City, Bay City, Tez. 

Dear Mr. GUSMAN: Confirming our conversation at our company picnic at 
LeTulle Park in Bay City last week, I wish to state that the Halliburton Oil 
Well Cementing Co. of Duncan, Okla., which has its district field office located 
in Bay City, is vitally interested in the dredging of the Colorado River. 

Since our company source of supply of oil field and industrial cement is located 
near Corpus Christi, available to the Intracoastal Canal, when the Colorado 
River is dredged to the 18-mile point, we will have available an annual tonnage 
of 250,000 tons, all of this will definitely be shipped by barge from our source 
of supply to Bay City. 

This figure is our present-day tonnage and with the tremendous growth of 
oil field and industrial demand for our product in the Colorado River Basin and 
the mid-Gulf coast, served by our district field office, which is located in Bay 
City, that this figure will increase considerably in the future. 

We are vitally interested in dredging of the Colorado River as soon as pos- 
sible in order that we might use barge transportation. 

Our officials who visited in Bay City last week at our company picnic was very 
complimentary of your city and its wonderful growth in the last few years 
and our association of our employees and their families with the citizens of 
Bay City has been very pleasant. 

It is understood that copies of this letter will be presented to the proper 
authorities in Washington, D, C., by you, in behalf of your request for funds in 
making the Colorado Kiver navigable. 

HALLIEURTON OIL WELL CEMENTING Co., 
By Jacosp E. Raney, District Fieldman. 





MISsSIoURI PACIFIC LINEs, 
Houston 2, Tex., July 6, 1950. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, 
Hon. ToM CONNALLY, 
United States Senator, 
Hon. CLarK W. THOMPSON, 
Vember of Congress. 

Dear Strs: Mayor Gusman of Bay City, Matagorda County, was in contact 
with me today in regard to his project of dredging the Colorado River bed out 
from the Intracoastal Canal up to a point opposite Bay City. Since the work 
contemplated will not interfere with our railroad property, which crosses the 
Colorado near where the small turning basin will be dredged, I see no objection 
to it. 

There is plenty of good fresh water in the Colorado, which is badly needed 
for industrial and possibly defense purposes, and I think, everything else being 
equal, they are entitled to undertake the work contemplated. Normally, as 
you know, raliroads are not very much in favor of navigation projects, but this 
has the aspect of enlarging the channel and providing for a free flow of floodwater, 
which is desirable, and therefore we offer no objection to it. 

Yours, very truly, 
D. S. KtrKPATRICK, Chief Engineer. 


JULY 28, 1950. 
Hon. CLarK W. THOMPSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: The dredging of the Lower Colorado River in Matagorda County, 
Tex., is a project in which the central coastal section of Texas is vitally interested. 
In the last 10 years the Gulf coast of Texas has gained greatly in population due 
to the increased number of plants and businesses that have been drawn to this 
area because of its proximity to deep water. The Honorable R. C. Gusman, 
mayor of Bay City, has been actively engaged in trying to bring about the passage 
of an appropriation to complete this project. 
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The dredging of the Colorado at this point would encourage more industry 
and shipping, thus proving of great commercial benefit. We believe that in view 
of present world conditions it would also be another link in our potential military 
power. 

I presented these facts to a meeting of the Specialized Motor Carriers Associa- 
tion of Texas at Beaumont on July 26 and the following gentlemen agreed and 
endorsed the passage of this bill: John H. Benckenstein and E. J. Cassidy, at- 
torney and secretary, respectively, for Specialized Motor Carriers Association ; 
C. B. Vallee, owner, Union City Truck Line, Beaumont; J. R. Carpenter, secretary- 
treasurer, Heard & Heard, Inc., of Refugio; K. C. Salley, owner, K. C. Salley 
Truck Line, Alice; H. C. Polk, oil field hauler, Meridian, Miss.; and Ned Elkins, 
oil field hauler of Lake Charles, La. Naturally, we are interested from the oil 
field hauling standpoint and envision and shipping of oil from this harbor and 
the arrival of oil field supplies from other ports. 

If you feel the passage of this bill is justified we will greatly appreciate what- 
ever support you may give toward it. 

Yours very truly, 
SPECIALIZED Motor CARRIERS ASSOCIATION, 
Sam A. Quinn, President. 


Mr. Rasavr. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Misstsstpr1 River Near Arrxin, Minn. 
WITNESSES 


HON. FRED MARSHALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

VERNON QUAINTANCE, AITKIN COUNTY FLOOD-CONTROL ASSOCIA- 
TION 

GLENDEN MacDONALD 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 

THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 





Mr. Razaut. We welcome you, Congressman Marshall, and your 
group. Youcan either present your statement or place it in the record 
and tell us about it, whichever you wish. 

Mr. Marsuaty. To begin with, Mr. Chairman, in order that you 
may understand about where we are located in this particular project, 
we have a map of the upper Mississippi here. This map of the upper 
Mississippi [indicating] shows the flood area of last year. And the 
problem is simply this: the river which is marked in blue angles 
around through this territory, and it has a very low fall. The fall of 
the river from this point [indicating] to this point [indicating] is 2 
inches to the mile, which you realize is a very slight fall. 

The plan of the Engineers is to cut a diversion channel from this 
point to this point [indicating on map], so that it will provide velocity 
that will force the water out through that and prevent flooding over 
the territory. Now, this particular problem, as far as this area is : 
concerned, increased last year, and the damage in that area was more ; 
than the cost of digging the cut-off channel. : 

The people in that area have worked for something like 50 years to 
solve this problem, and in my statement I have prepared a chrono- 
logical list of the effort which has been made by them. 
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The people have agreed that they will provide a right-of-way for 
the Federal Government, and that they will also do the work of build- 
ing roads and bridges, and are all set to go ahead with the work 
which they have agreed to do. 

They are, of course, hampered by having to wait for the Federal 
Government to take action. 

We have a few pictures that members of the committee might like 
to look over. You will readily see by those pictures that this is good 
farming country which produces very fine crops. 

Mr. RaBavt. This picture looks like it is a first-class place for fish 
and ducks. 

Mr. Marswary. That is right. I was up there last June, and in 
going over the country you could go right over these fine farmsteads in 
a boat, and you could go right over the fences that were there. 

I was in houses where I saw furniture that people had saved their 
pennies to purchase, sitting in the water. 

I never saw such a mess in my life as that which was created in those 
houses by the water in that area. There was a terrible stench; and, 
as the water receded, slimy filthy mud covered everything it had 
reached. I saw a wonderful piano which was almost priceless ruined 
by the water. 

Mr. Kerr. How many homes were flooded that way ? 

Mr. Marsuauy. About 97 farm homes were flooded in this partic- 
ular area that I saw. 

Mr. Kerr. Is this the worst flood that they have ever experienced, 
or have they been flooded since / 

Mr. Marsuaty. Not, of course, since last June, which was the last 
one, but these floods occur periodically in that area whenever condi- 
tions are such that they have a late snow or whenever they have an 
exorbitant amount of rain, or when they have releases even at times 
from the reservoirs located up above that cause the water to come into 
this low-lying area. 

Mr. Rapavt. It floods this vicinity, and you are endeavoring to pre- 
vent it? 

Mr. Marsnati. That is right. 

Mr. Rasavr. That is the purpose of your plea ? 

Mr. Marsuauu. That is right, and this plan that is proposed of 
cutting this channel seems to be the only thing that has been proposed 
that seems to be the answer to that sort of problem. 

I have a statement here from the county board which I would like 
to have incorporated into your record to show the agreement to live 
up to their contributions. 

Mr. Rasaur. Without objection, that may be included in the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas it has been indicated to the county board of Aitkin County, Minn., 
that the United States Government is favorably considering the construction of a 
so-called cut-off of the Mississippi River at a point somewhere north of Aitkin, 
Minn.; and 

Whereas the United States Government has set up as a condition precedent to 
the further consideration of said project that make certain demands upon Aitkin 
County, Minn., with reference thereto: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, if such project is undertaken by the United States Government, 
said Aitkin County will do'as follows, to wit: 
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(a) Provide without cost to the United States all lands, easements, and rights 
of-way necessary for the construction of the project ; 

(bv) Hold and save the United States free from damages due to the construction 
works; 

(c) Bear the expense of all necessary construction or alterations of utilities, 
roads, highways, and bridges; and 

(d) Maintain all works after completion in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War. 

Adopted this 13th day of January A. D. 1951. 

BrYNOLF C. PETERSON, 
Chairman of County Board, 
Attest: 

CLAUDE V. CLINE, 
County Auditor. 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
County of Aitkin, ss: 

I, Claude V. Cline, county auditor of the county of Aitkin, do hereby certify 
that the above resolution is a true copy of a resolution adopted by the Board of 
Aitkin County Commissioners on the 13th day of January 1951. 

| SEAL | CrLaupe V. CLIN, 
County Auditor, Aitkin County, Minn. 


Mr. Marsnaru. Also, we have a statement from the Aitkin County 
PMA Committee. 


Mr. Ranaut. Without objection, that may be included in the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


AITKIN, MINN., May 1, 1951. 
Hion. FRED MARSHALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Aitkin County Production Marketing Administration community committeemen 
ussembled May 1 for consideration of farm practices for 1952. A motion was 
brought before the committee which represents the farmers of Aitkin County 
regarding the serious flood conditions which exist in the ceunty now and have 
in former years, and unanimously approved a resolution urging an appropriation 
hecessary to complete the proposed Mississippi River diversion channel in Aitkin 
County as recommended by the United States Army engineers. It is understood 
that an appropriation for the proposed channel has been tabled because ef the 
present defense requirements. The PMA Committee, however, believes the 
increased production which a channel will bring about is also necessary for our 
national defense and for the economy of the country. The increased production 
will in a few years more than pay for the cost of the diversion channel. 

M. R. JoHnson, Chairman, Aitkin County PMA Committee. 


Mr. Marsuwanti. We have also a statement of the estimated flood 
damage to Aitkin County. 

Mr. Rasavr. Without objection, that may also be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Estimated flood damage to Aitkin County 


County roads, bridges, culverts, ete__- $207, 000. 00 
Township roads, bridges, culverts, ete__- ene 126, 532. 02 
Public property damage (Aitkin village) : 
Repair of streets ____- ees $46, 300 
Powerhouse damage 2 anes 5, GOO 
Water and sewer damage as 5, GOO 
—— —-~ 56, 300, 00 
Private property damage in Aitkin Village: Repair 
f homes and business places____________-___--_--- 96, 000, 00 


aot 


$485, S32. 02 





Estimated flood damage to Aitkin County—Continued 


Public property damage : 

Aitkin County fairgrounds___----~- $20, 000 

Cedar Brook Telephone Co 

Deerwood Telephone Co 

$28, 000. 00 

Private property damage in rural area: 

Buildings, fences, equipment, etc 1, O80, 265 

Crop restoration: __ ~~~ 165, 360 

Lake shore property—_- 140, 000 

$1, 413, 625, 00 


1, 899, 457. 02 
Evacuated families, both village and rural__--- CREE © fe onsite et soe 160 
Livestock Pe AO Vp : _ head_- 1, 325 
Ss aa POSE eS a Saad 5, WOO 
Crop land flooded (24,420 acres or 2114 percent total area flooded ) 

farms__ 407 
Total land flooded (179 square miles) —__~~- acres__ 114, 560 
From: Aitkin County Welfare Board 


Mr. Marsuatt, I have a chronological statement here of the history 
of the legislation which I offer for the record. 

Mr. Rasautr. Without objection that may be included. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE AITKIN FLOOD PROJECT 


River and Harbor Act of March 3, 1899: Required report on possible means 
of reducing flood damages by levees, cut-off channels, and channel improvements 
between Sandy Lake and Brainerd, Minn. 

House Document 113, Fifty-sixth Congress, second session, November 30, 1900: 
Report in compliance with provisions of River and Harbor Act of March 3, 1899, 
but made no recommendations. 

Annual Report, Chief of Engineers, 1906: Discusses flood situation with 
reference to operation of the headwater reservoirs but did not recommend Federal 
action. 

House Document 42, Sixty-first Congress, second session, November 5, 1906: 
Report of Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in supplement to House 
Document 113, Fifty-sixth Congress, second session. Suggested levee con- 
struction by local interests. 

House Document 282, Sixty-second Congress, second session, October 5, 1911: 
Preliminary examination on removal of ledge at Pine Knoll in Aitkin County. 
Suggests 7-mile cut in river bed to depth of 5 feet below Pine Knoll but did not 
recommend Federal construction. 

Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928: Provides authority for report on naviga- 
tion, flood control, power, and irrigation on Mississippi River above Coon Rapids 
Dam, Minn. 

House Document 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session: Provides for con- 
sideration of flood conditions in Aitkin area and provides for survey. 

House Document 66, Seventy-third Congress, first session, May 24, 1933: 
Contains survey provided for in House Document 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
first session, under authority of Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928. Finds 
channel improvement together with reservoir operation as most feasible plan 
of flood control for Aitkin area but does not recommend Federal construction. 

Resolution of Senate Committee on Commerce, August 8, 1944: Orders Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to review the report in House Document 
113, Fifty-sixth Congress, second session, to determine new recommendations. 

Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944: Directs Secretary of War to make 
preliminary survey and examination for flood control in Aitkin County. 

House Document 599, Eightieth Congress, second session, March 28, 1947: Re- 
port of Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors under the authority and 
direction of Senate Commerce Committee resolution of August 8, 1944, and Flood 
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Control Act of December 22, 1944. Recommended Federal construction of diver- 
sion channel. 

Flood Control Act of June 30, 1948, Eightieth Congress, second session, Public 
Law 858: Authorizes construction of diversion channel in accordance with rec- 
ommendations of Chief of Engineers in House Document 599, Eightieth Congress, 
second session, at an estimated cost of $1,680,000. 

Civil Functions Appropriation Act of 1950, Eighty-first Congress, first session, 
Public Law 355, approved October 13, 1949: Appropriates $25,600 for planning 
of Aitkin flood-control project. 

General Appropriation Act of 1951, Eighty-first Congress, second session, Public 
Law 759, approved September 6, 1950: Appropriates $32,500 for continued plan- 
ning of Aitkin flood-control project. 


Mr. Marsuauy. Also I have my statement which I request to be in- 
cluded in the record. 

Mr. Rapavut. Your statement may be filed. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. FRED MARSHALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before the committee today to present some 
pertinent facts with regard to flooding of the Mississippi River at Aitkin, Minn. 
This is in connection with a flood-diversion channel which was authorized in 
Public Law 858 of the Eightieth Congress. 

It is interesting to note that the first legislative action taken on this problem 
was included in the River and Harbor Act of March 38. 1899. I would like to 
submit for the record a chronological listing of various legislative documents 
since that time dealing with the flood problem in the Aitkin area. 

This committee approved in the Civil Functions Appropriations Act of 1950 
and in the General Appropriation Act of 1951 money for the planning of the 
fiood-diversion channel construction. I want the committee to know that we 
appreciate the foresight displayed in approving these funds. I also wish to 
express my personal appreciation for the consideration and courtesy shown in 
giving us an opportunity to appear today. 

In order to clarify the importance of this project, I wish to point ont the 
location of the proposed diversion channel on the map. After over 50 years of 
study and investigation, this cut-off appears to be the most feasible solution to 
the problem. You will note that the Mississippi River above Pine Knoll meanders 
for approximately 37 miles between Pine Knoll and the point of the proposed 
cut-off. This cut-off of 5.9 miles will provide a direct channel to enable the river 
to flow more swiftly downstream. The increased speed of the current past Pine 
Knoll will then help to alleviate the flood condition. The area above Pine Knoll 
is flat, low-lying country which explains why the water flows very sluggishly. 
The banks of the Mississippi are very low at this point and the river overflows 
with any sudden rising. 

There are four Federal reservoirs or dams upstream from Aitkin in the head- 
water area. At times the operation of these reservoirs has been helpful in 
giving some flood protection. At other times, due to the inability to accurately 
foresee precipitation, they are detrimental. When we have a rapid melting of 
snow, heavy rainfall, or an accumulation of ice which might cause pressure great 
enough to wreck the dam structures, it becomes necessary to release water. When 
this is done, in addition to the flood condition prevailing in the Aitkin area, it 
causes increased flooding. 

It should be emphasized that these Federal reservoirs were originally author- 
ized in the interest of navigation and not flood control. Engineer studies, more- 
over, reveal that operation of the reservoirs exclusively for flood control would 
reduce the peak stages of the greatest floods very little though the floods might 
be shortened somewhat. The two largest reservoirs, Winnibigoshish and Leech 
Lake, are the most distant from Aitkin. The smailer reservoirs, Pokegama and 
Sandy Lake, lack sufficient capacity to affect stages of the larger floods at 
Aitkin. 

It has been further demonstrated that these reservoirs planned primarily for 
navigation purposes involve conservation, lake-shore property, downstream prop- 
erty, and power interests. Therefore, if the rights of all are given consideration, 
few flood-control advantages can be anticipated according to the engineer studies. 
Development of other reservoirs has been proven uneconomical because of the 
terrain. 
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The Federal Government has direct control of the reservoirs in the headwater 
area and the people of Aitkin therefore rightfully look to the Federal Government 
for the responsibility of controlling floods on the river. This is further sub- 
stantiated by the passage of Public Law 858 in the Eightieth Congress after it 
was determined that the channel construction was most likely to produce an 
economically justifiable solution to the flood problem at Aitkin. 

Mr. Chairman, during the first week of June last year, I visited Aitkin County 
and viewed first hand the damage done by the overflow of the Mississippi River. 
For several nights I was unable to sleep, thinking of the hardship and tragic 
suffering of the people of that area—people who had lived in Aitkin County for 
years—people made homeless because of the high water, who saw their property 
destroyed, who were forced to dispose of their livestock disadvantageously, people 
who saw their buildings and homes damaged and destroyed by the floodwaters. 

I saw wire fences nailed to wooden posts floating with other debris. Mosquitoes 
bred rapidly in the stagnant water, hovering in swarms, and making life almost 
unbearable. There was a terrific stench and, as the river had begun to recede 
by the time I saw it, the slimy, filthy mud covered everything the water had 
reached. It is remarkable to me that epidemics were avoided since the con- 
tamination was most difficult to guard against. 

I have prepared several photographs of flood scenes which I am going to pass 
on to members of the committee so that you can see in part the extent of the flood. 
While it will not indicate the full damage, they will help to make clear the 
damage which appeared when the floodwaters receded. 

You will note that the structures which you see are frame buildings. The 
water warped them out of shape. Water-soaked walls swelled and pulled apart, 
causing the collapse of many buildings. Some were washed from their founda- 
tions and you will note a barn with the ridge settled because of the swelling of 
the sides of the structure. 

You will note the furniture floating inside some of the homes. This furniture 
was piled above the floodwater level and fell into the water when high winds 
developed. I saw pieces of furniture which had been keepsakes for generations 
ruined. Before you is a picture of a davenport for which a housewife carefully 
hoarded her pennies a short time before the flood. I saw it completely ruined. I 
saw a beautiful piano, the prize of one of the families, with the veneered wood 
peeled in layers much as you would peel an onion. I saw well-nailed floors curled 
and torn up just as if it had been done with a crowbar. 

I could give you many more instances of the damage which I viewed were it 
possible to take the time. Senator Humphrey and I attended a meeting in the 
Aitkin High School which was filled to overflowing with the people who suffered 
severe loss. The group of people, many of whom had little worldly goods left, 
had little to look forward to except the hope that the Federal Government would 
live up to its agreement to help prevent further recurrence of this tragic condition. 

Flooding at various stages occurs every year in this area. Records of the early 
floods are not complete, but reliable reports do exist on the floods of 1874, 1880, 
ISSS, 1896, 1897, and 1899. Very severe floods are recorded for July 1905 and 
April 1916. Other floods within the past 10 years which have reached major 
proportions include May 1938, April 1941, June 1943, June 1944, March 1945. Last 
year, 1950, marked the worst flood of which we have complete records. 

On May 20, 1950, the floodwaters reached a crest of 19-46 feet as compared with 
17 feet in the previous flood peaks of other years. The river had first reached 
the so-called flood stage on April 19 and continued to build to the all-time peak 
before it began a steady descent running in to late June. 

Though I would like to include a itemized list of estimated flood damages for 
the record, I will confine this testimony to a few figures in the interest of time. 
The record will show that the total estimated flood damage in Aitkin County 
in 1950 was $1,899,457.02. The committee will be interested in comparing this 
with the figure of $1,767,500 which is the total estimated cost for construction of 
the diversion channel necessary to correct the annually recurring flood condi- 
tions. The loss last year alone in public and private property would have paid 
for construction of the channel. 

Because this is a rural area, great damage is suffered in the form of crops des- 
losses resulting from decreased production of livestock products. In addition, ther 
losses resulting from decreased production of livestock products. In addition, 
there is the damage of farm building, equipment, and household goods as well as 
damages to rural roads, bridges, and culverts. 

Federal, State, and local funds spent in the area for emergency rescue work, 
relief of flood victims, and rehabilitation of those who suffered most must also 
be considered losses directly due to the floods. 
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Other true losses are the loss of wages to employees, the loss of business during 
the flood periods, and increased transportation costs. Though difficult to 
determine, we cannot forget the loss to the county and State through tax delin- 
quency, land forfeiture, and the forced sale of unfinished livestock. And there 
remain always the dangers and threats to human life and the likelihood of 
epidemics and disease in the wake of the floods. 

Before closing I want to point out that the people of Aitkin County have 
strongly supported the construction of the diversion channel and have furnished 
assurances of the complete cooperation. I would like to have included in the 
record a resolution adopted on January 13, 1951, by the Board of Aitkin County 
Commissioners assuring that Aitkin County will provide without cost to the 
United States all lands, easements, and rights-of-way necessary for the construc- 
tion of the project; hold and save the United States free from damages due 
to the construction works; bear the expense of all necessary construction or 
alterations of utilities, roads, highways, and bridges; and maintain all works 
after completion in accordance with the regulations prescribed by the Federal 
Government. 

It should also be emphasized that this is large'y an earth-moving project and 
its demand upon critical materials is not great. Those that are required are 
easily justified by the improved agricultural production that can be expected 
if the flood damages are minimized. This project qualified last year under the 
criteria the President set up for Corps of Engineers projects to be continued 
during the emergency period. Though I realize it is easy to identify most 
projects loosely with the national defense, I believe that the record of flood 
damage and its relation to agricultural production in the area is clear to 
see and will let the record stand for itself. 


Mr. Marsnizti. We have a statement from Senator Humphrey, of 
Minnesota, who, unfortunately, cannot appear before your committee 
today due to other engagements. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will put that statement in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing in behalf of the flood-control project at Aitkin, 
Minn. Off and on since 1878 legislation has been introduced in Congress to 
relieve the residents of the county of Aitkin of their suffering during the flood 
season. Because of our delay in appropriating sufficient funds to construct the 
necessary flood-control project this area has suffered both in morale and finan- 
cially each year. Last year alone the damage as estimated by the Aitkin County 
Welfare Board, both private and public, for the county of Aitkin amounted to 
$1.899,457.02. Mind you, this is just for 1 year. This figure together with losses 
of previous years far exceeds the $1,767,500 it would take to construct the diver- 
sion channel as proposed and approved by the Corps of Engineers. 

During the Eightieth Congress legislation was enacted authorizing the con- 
struction of this flood-control project and during the Eighty-first Congress suffi- 
cient funds were appropriated to complete the planning and survey of this 
project. Now it is urgent for us to provide the funds for the construction. 

Repeatedly it has been necessary to give relief to the citizens and county of 
Aitkin throuch the President’s emergency fund, the Minnesota general fund, the 
American Red Cross, as well as the numerous other State, county, and municipal 
welfare organizations. The amount of funds disbursed for flood relief for the 
repair and regraveling of roads, for the repair of bridges, for the repair of 
culverts, for repairing damages to power-plant equipment, for repairing water 
mains and sewers, for private property damages to buildings, fences, and equip- 
ment, and for crop restoration, over the years is tremendous. The entire State 
of Minnesota suffers because of the annual floods. The farmers are delayed in 
planting their crops because of the annual floods. The farmers are delayed, also, 
in marketing their dairy and other farm products because of poor road conditions. 
All of these factors indicate the necessity for flood control. 

It is my understanding that as of January 1%, 1951, the Aitkin County board 
passed a resolution as required by law under which they will assume responsi- 
bility for maintenance of the diversion channel, the repairs of all culverts and 
rebuilding of all roads which are necessary as a result of building this channel. 
They also have agreed to take on the responsibility of all damages resulting 
from the construction of the channel. 
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This project will not necessitate the use of any critical materials which are 
vital to the defense effort inasmuch as it is primarily a dirt-moving job. 

Therefore, with all these assurances I can see no reason why the appropriation 
should not be approved and construction started immediately in order to relieve 
the suffering of the residents of Aitkin County. 34 : 

The aid that is supplied year after year to the community of Aitkin County is, 
of course, deeply appreciated by the citizenry and the county. It seems to me 
extremely short-sighted to go through the human suffering and loss in property 
year after year when the expenditure of a comparatively small amount can 
alleviate on a permanent basis the conditions which now arises annually. 

I urge this committee act favorably on the appropriation necessary to com- 
plete construction of the flood-control project at Aitkin. Thank you very much 
for the opportunity of presenting my views in behalf of this project. 

Mr. Marsuauu. We also have from the area up above there Con- 
gressman Hagen, from Minnesota, who would like to make a brief 
statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rasaur. We will be glad to hear Congressman Hagen at this 
time. ; 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Harold C. Hagen. I represent the Ninth District of Minne- 
sota. 

I am here to support the statement made by Representative Mar- 
shall and the witnesses from Minnesota in connection with the Minne- 
sota project around the Aitkin area. The Mississippi river starts up in 
my district, and I am aware of this condition for which he seeks relief. 
It would be a very worthy project for the excellent farming area 
around Aitkin. 


RED RIVER VALLEY OF THE NORTH, FLOOD CONTROL 


I want to speak also for the $700,000 which is set up for additional 
flood-control works in the Red River Valley of the North, com- 
prising a part of Minnesota and North Dakota. This is additional 
money for additional projects which have already been authorized, 
approved, and surveyed, and are all ready to go under contract if 
the money is approved by your committee and the Congress as a whole. 

We already have spent in the valley on quite a umber of worth- 
while projects almost $10,000,000, and this additional $700,000 is to 
continue and to develop some additional projects which are ready to 
go under contract. 

Last year as you know we had one of the worst floods in the history 
of the country in northern Minnesota, in the Red River Valley of the 
North. These projects are for the prevention of the recurrence of 
such serious floods in this area, bea is probably the richest valley 
in the world. The ratio of benefits to cost is around the highest 
in the country on these projects, so they are worth while from that 
viewpoint. Therefore, I would appreciate the committee giving 
consideration to providing that money for those projects. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marsmautn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call upon Mr. Vernon 
Quaintance, from the Aitkin County Flood Control Association. Mr. 
Quaintance has been very much aware of this problem and he has come 
clear down here from Minnesota to appear before the committee. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you have a statement that you want to submit for 
the record, do you want to read it, or do you just want to tell us 
about it ? 
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Mr. Quarntance. I have both. This is a very short statement. 
We tried to make it as brief as possible because of the limit on 
time. They asked me to read this to you. 

Mr. Razavt. Sit down and we will listen to you read it. 

Mr. Quatntance. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
for your information in considering the appropriation for the flood- 
diversion channel on the Mississippi River in the vicinity of Aitkin, 
Minn., I wish to submit a series of letters, maps, and photographs 
which will be useful in your study of the problem. 

We appreciate the funds which have been appropriated for pre- 
liminary planning and respectfully urge that you approve funds for 
construction of the project since it has been proven the only logical 
and economically sound solution of the flood problem in this 
community. 

The recurring floods have destroyed homes, crops, and personal 
property to the extent that property is devaluating instead of increas- 
ing in value. This is contrary to the national trend. Private bank 
accounts, savings accounts, and so forth, have been used to purchase 
hay, feeds, and other necessities in prior flood years and credit is no 
longer available to many of our people because of the flood hazard. 

The economy of the entire community and county is directly 
dependent upon this area since it normally contributes 50 percent 
of the tax revenue paid and contributes an even higher percentage 
to the general well-being of the community. 

It. is impossible to overemphasize the importance of your decision 
and it is no exaggeration to tell you that unfavorable action will 
result in a quick and certain exodus of many of our best families 
and will deprive the returning veteran of an opportunity to go back 
to be a neighbor of his old friends and a contributing factor in his 
community. 

Unfavorable action will certainly result in the collapse of the 
economy of this community. 

The letters from various individuals, cooperatives, and business 
houses will substantiate the necessity of immediate action. 

I ask that these be incorporated in the record. They are from 
various county agents, chambers of commerce, civic associations, 
banks, creameries, some farmers, business houses, and so forth. If 
they could be submitted and incorporated in the record I would 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Rarnavut. Without objection they may be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, AITKIN COUNTY, MINN.; 


Aitkin, Minn., April 28, 1951. 
AITKIN CouNTY FLoop CoNnTROL ASSOCIATION, 
Aitkin, Minn. 

Dear Str: Because of the tax-delinquent lands appearing on our tax roll, 
within the flood area along the Mississippi River in Aitkin County, I urge that 
everything be done to secure a remedy of this grave situation. 

Some of the very best farms in Aitkin County are within this area, Many 
are completely modern which will be abandoned if the proposed cut-off ditch is 
not built within the next year or two. 

I know of three farms within 5 miles of Aitkin, which have been abandoned 
by the owners because of the flood situation. One of these farms has modern 
building and the house was refinished 2 years ago. It now is vacant and the 
farm growing to weeds. 
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This office can furnish data, if it be desired which will show the grave situa- 
tion as to unpaid taxes. 

In previous years these lands were our best taxproducing farm lands in 
Aitkin County. 

Therefore I urge again that all effort be made to secure this so-called Mis- 
sissippi River cut-off. 
Yours very truly 

Roy A. TirFany, County Treasurer. 


AITKIN JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC., 
Aitkin, Minn., April 27, 1951. 
AITKIN Fioop ContTrRoL COMMITTEE, 
Aitkin, Minn. 

Dear Sirs: All of the men of the Aitkin Junior Chamber of Commerce, who 
represent the young businessmen of Aitkin, feel that the diverison channel is a 
must. 

Business now reflects the seriousness of last year’s flood and we doubt very 
much if we could stand another one without upsetting the whole economy of 
Aitkin County. 

Yours very truly, 
AITKIN JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DaREL FREDERICKS, President. 





THE SECURITY STATE BANK OF AITKIN, 
Aitkin, Minn., April 28, 1951. 
AITKIN CouUNTY FLOOD ASSOCIATION, 
Aitkin, Minn. 

Dear Siz: May I commend your association for the untiring effort you are 
putting forth attempting to find a solution to Aitkin County’s worst economic 
enemy, viz, floods. 

The entire economic life of the community suffered a telling blow during the 
flood of 1950. I am not discounting the human suffering and loss during the flood, 
but actually the effects on the economic life show more at present than they 
did a year ago. People sold their stock and have now lived up the proceeds and 
no longer own the where-with-all to make a living. Bank deposits in the county 
are off approximately one-half million since a year ago; butter production is 
way down; retail sales extremely low—all due primarily to last spring’s flood. 
There has been an exodus of people and cows from Aitkin County and, obviously, 
that’s bad for the economic life. 

From the people I talk to, I find that the great majority agree that the diver- 
sion channel is the solution. It is the sincere hope of the people that this 
channel be completed at the earliest possible date. Aitkin County cannot stand 
another flood such as we had in 1950. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. THOMPSON, 
Ezvecutive Vice President. 





AITKIN COOPERATIVE CREAMERY ASSOCTATION, 
Aitkin, Minn., April 27, 1951. 
To Aitkin County Ftood Control Association: 


I am writing you in regard to the necessity of the diversion channel to maintain 
our economy in agriculture in Aitkin County. 

As manager of the Aitkin Cooperative Creamery, I refer to the continual de- 
cline in agricultural products, especially dairy products, in the past years because 
of flooding. Following is a summary of the total production trend since 1943, 
which I feel is self-explanatory. 

In 1943 we. produced 1,075,762 pounds of butter. 

In 1944 we produced 972,250 pounds of butter. 

In 1945 we produced 872,129 pounds of butter. 

In 1946 we produced 828,423 pounds of butter. 

In 1947 we produced 814,883 pounds of butter. 

In 1948 we produced 772,606 pounds of butter. 
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In 1949 we produced 735,469 pounds of butter. 
In 1950 we produced 648,579 pounds of butter. 
Yours very truly, 
AITKIN Co-Op CREAMERY, 
BE. E. LANGE, Manager. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WoRK IN 
AGRICULTURAL AND HOME EcoNOMICS, 
Aitkin, Minn., April 28, 1951. 
(Attention: Aitkin County Flood Control Association. ) 


The past 2 years I have been the county agricultural agent of Aitkin County 
and in the spring of 1950 was a witness to the terrible devastation caused by the 
worst flood in Aitkin County’s history. 

There are records on file in my office of previous floods which have occurred 
quite frequently since 1938. There is no doubt in my mind that losses in crops, 
livestock, machinery, and buildings suffered by farmers in the past cannot be 
endured for long. Last year’s flood left many vacant farms and if floods continue 
to come as frequently as they have been then soon there will be no farmers left. 

The welfare of the farmers in the flood area is of vital importance to the 
farmers of the whole county. Losses suffered by one community reflect on the 
whole county just as a breakdown in an assembly line would disrupt the operation 
of the whole factory. 

There are countless ways in which a farmer loses income during and after a 
flood. Dairy animals will drop one-half in production or even more when they are 
forced to stand in water or are moved about in bad weather. Feeding schedules 
are off or feed is lost entirely. The cows lose flesh from exposure and while in 
a weakened condition are susceptible to disease. The necessity of having a 
veterinarian is also an added expense to the farmer. Injury in transportation 
or even loss of livestock is common in a flood as serious as the flood of 1950. 

Many sheep were put in the mows of hay barns to keep them out of the water. 
The farmers managed to keep the sheep dry but they did not fare very well. 
After losing several sheep the farmers hauled them out by boat to dry ground. 

Turkey growers suffered heavy losses. Brooder houses were blocked up 
higher and higher but still the poults had to be hauled out. Brooder houses 
went down the river by the dozens. The poults did not fare so well either. 
They died from exposure and disease or if they did survive they were perma- 
nently set back and grades were very poor at dressing time. 

Othr livestock such as horses, pigs, and chickens were lost from drowning, 
injury, and disease. 

The 1950 crop situation was very bad. Hundreds of acres of land were left 
idle. By the time the water had receded and the land had dried enough so it 
could be tilled, the Season was too short for crops. 

There was no fodder corn for silos which is important to this dairy community. 
Winter rye crops were killed and were completely lest. Also completely lost 
were legume seedings and other tame hay crops which drowned out, The only 
hay to survive was the wild hay and quack grass. This produced fairly well 
but is poor quality hay for dairy animals. It takes good quality hay which 
includes a legume to make cows produce milk. As long as there are floods there 
will be no legume hay or good quality hay for dairy feed. 

One of the most severe losses the farmers had was in building damage. 
Floors in the homes warped and buckled. Some of the homes had to be com- 
pletely rebuilt. Some of the homes had to have walls replastered. Some walls 
were pushed out by the expanding floor. I inspected some houses in late sum- 
mer and the walls had not dried out yet. The lumber was molding and rotting 
from the high moisture in the walls and there is no doubt in my mind but what 
these homes will be worthless in a very few years. Many farmers spent as 
high as $3,000 for building repair and many just had to let the buildings go to 
pieces because they had no money to repair them. 

Just adding all things up, for the welfare of the community, to keep the 
farmers on the farms, to have improvement rather than degeneration of the 
best farming area in Aitkin County it is my opinion that a diversion channel to 
speed drainage of high water is a very important project now. The sooner the 
better. As I stated before, there are many farms yacant now which will never 
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be inhabited again unless there is some security from floods. Conditions which 
exist at present must be corrected. 
Respectfully yours, 
Fritz GEHRELS, 
County Agricultural Agent. 






AITKIN Civic ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Aitkin, Minn., April 27, 1951. 
Mr. VERN QUAINTANCE, 
President, Aitkin County Flood Control Association. 
Aitkin, Minn. 

Dear Mr. QUAINTANCE: With reference to your inquiry for information on 
the general economic condition as it applies to the Aitkin area. All the infor- 
mation I have here would indicate a crippling falling off of business, both in the 
village of Aitkin and on surrounding farms. I am basing my estimate on the 
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fa Aitkin County, as you are doubtless aware, is perhaps the leading turkey produc- 
ing county in the State. I have been busy for several days compiling information 

4 on production but have not completed my survey. Indications, however, point 
to a falling off in turkey production as well as all other agricultural products 

t In our opinion a great part of this condition is brought about on account of the 

t : high waters of the Mississippi River flooding good agricultural lands, which is 

4 having its discouraging effect among those engaged in agriculture. 

5 : Yours very truly, 

t : ALEX HUDDLESTON, 

y 3 Executive Secretary. 

1 4 

h - 

e AITKIN COUNTY, 

Aitkin, Minn., April 28, 1951. 

., AITKIN County FLoop ASSOCIATION : 

“ (Attention: Mr. Quaintance. ) 

s j GENTLEMEN : As owner of one of the farms in the flood area along the Missis- 

eo sippi River, I sincerely request and urge some form of relief from future floods 

g by the construction of a diversion channel as surveyed and laid out by the United 

t States Army Engineers. 

s During the years of 1927 to 1938 I grew abundant crops on my farm, 75 to 80 

0 bushels of oats to the acre, 50 bushels of barley per acre, over 300 bushels of 
potatoes per acre, 3 tons of alfalfa per acre. All the other farmers did likewise 

e during these years of no floods. Since 1938 we have been above water only a 

e e, couple of years, therefore our income from these farms has been very small and 

0 & something must be done to keep these good farms in production. 

e # As county auditor I wish to state that during the flood years our tax collections 

ir have suffered in this area along the river and the farmers tell me that they cannot 


continue to pay their taxes unless they be given some relief from future floods; 
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therefore I believe that the construction of this channel will give our taxpayers 
the confidence needed to continue to operate their farms, and there is no better 
Soil in the State of Minnesota than along the Mississippi River in this flood area. 
CLAUDE V. CLINE, 
County Auditor. 


AITKIN, MINN., April 27, 1951. 
AITKIN CouNTY FLoop ASSOCIATION, 
Aitkin, Minn. 

Dear Sires: My wife and I have lived on our farm of 225 acres the past 21 
years. Up to the year of 1938 we always raised all the corn, small grains, pota- 
toes, and vegetables for our own use and had a surplus to send to the market. 

I always kept between 20 and 25 brown Swiss cows, between 75 to 100 chickens, 
and 5 brood sows. Because of the floods getting worse each year we have sold 
my dairy herd to six milk cows, five 2-year-old heifers and three yearlings, no 
chickens, and two brood sows. To keep these cows I have been buying hay but 
cannot afford grain, which they should have. I buy pig meal for the sows also. 

I earnestly feel that the cut-off we have been promised for so many years will 
greatly help to bring my farm of 225 acres back to self-supporting. 

I would appreciate it very much if this money wuuld be appropriated at once 
for this cut-off. So my wife, who does part-time work at a turkey plant, and I, 
who do part-time carpenter work to make ends meet, could once more farm as we 
did before 1938. 

Yours truly, 
GEBHARD HOcE. 


AITELN CouNTy FLoop ASSOCIATION. 


Dear Sigs: We have lived on this farm since 1928 and have suffered severe 
flood damage since 1938. Our farm would normally care for 18 to 20 dairy cows 
and the necessary young stock to maintain such a herd which we had in 1938, with 
a sizable flock of turkeys. 

At this time I have three cows and have to buy the feed for them, including 
hay, and have been unable to raise any forage or grain for my turkeys. All of 
our buildings were in water in 1950, as the enclosed pictures will show. 

I am enclosing the 1942 and 1950 statements from our cooperative creamery 
at Aitkin. 

Please note on page 3 of the 1942 statement, as marked, that they manufactured 
over 1,000,100 pounds of butterfat and the 1950 statement as marked, that they 
manufactured only 500,000 pounds of butter, a 50 percent drop in 8 years. Also 
note, as checked. that we had a drop of 100,000 pounds in the past year which 
indicates the terrible cut in the dairy herds and production due to the continual 
flood from the Mississippi River at Aitkin. 

There are three other creameries manufacturing butter in the area subject to 
this continued flooding. I naturally assume that they also dropped in production 
in proportion. With our dairy herd improvement practices such as artificial 
breeding, proven bulls, etc., we should have showed a substantial increase instead 
of a 50 percent drop. 

There are many hardships we have to endure such as no heat in our house, no 
electricity, and our children are unable to attend school. 

The Army engineers have made a complete survey and they have proposed a 
diversion channel which will stop this fooding. They say it is feasible and I am 
satisfied in my own mind after living here for 20 years knowing how the water 
rises and recedes that this diversion channel! will work. 

So I plead that the appropriation will be made to complete this project as we 
cannot carry on under the conditions we have had the past 13 years. 

Yours truly, 
Atan F. CuMMINGS, 
Aitkin County Farmer. 


Apri 17, 1951. 
Dear Sirs: In regards to the floods we have been having, what I have to say 
is not very many words but a pretty big thing. 
I own 482 acres and rent 220, making a total of 652 that I farm. Farm, stock, 
and machinery is a $30,000 investment. The 1950 flood cost me $10,000. One 
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more flood and I’m all done. I’m not a young man any more. Getting a job 
would not be easy. If it is at all possible get us the channel so we can keep 
what we have and not lose everything we own. 
Harry FENNER, 
Aitkin, Minn. 


AITKIN, MINN., April 26, 1951. 

Dear Srp: We were given a warning again this year to be ready to move, 
the river is overflowing but so far no flood has materialized. 

After so many years of floods and flood threats, myself like a lot of other 
farmers can’t take this sort of thing much longer. 

The year 1950 I lost 10 head of cattle by drowning after returning home 2 
months later with what remained of the herd, 5 had to be killed because of hoof 
rot, 2 tested out in a bangs test—which left us minus our nice herd of cattle. 

We had several thousand dollars worth of damages to other materials and 
buildings. 

I have lived in South Dakota and worked in Wisconsin and the Red River Val- 
ley, and I know if we of this territory are given at least half a chance to live 
and farm in this farming territory, we can surpass any territory in the United 
States. 

Yours truly, 
DAVID ZILVERBERG, 
Aitkin, Minn. 


AITKIN, MINN., April 28, 1951. 
AITKIN COUNTY FLOOD ASSOCIATION : 

Dear Sir: In regard to this flood, or high water situation which comes each 
year. 

We, and so many other farmers have our nice farms along the Mississippi 
River, and each year we are at the point to decide whether we will or will not 
have to move. 

We have lived here all our life, and would like to stay on, therefore, I think if 
you could help us somehow, so we can get this cut-off through. We have our life- 
time invested here, and almost every year it has been a losing proposition. 

We hope the Government will do something about it, so we will be relieved of 
this water, which comes each year. 

Yours sincerely, 
HENRY JANZEN. 


AITKIN, MINN., April 28, 1951. 
AITKIN CouNTY FLOop ASSOCIATION : 

I think it is to the interest of everyone who is affected by the floods we have 
been having all these years to give you all the information possible to help you in 
your efforts to have the proposed diversion channel. 

When I was a small boy my father was attracted by the fertile soil in this 
community and took a Government homestead.’ He cleared the land and had a 
good farm but was forced to abandon it on account of the floods. Everyone 
thought that after the log driving was discontinued the floods would cease to 
bother. 

In 1918 I bought my present farm. I had a fine herd of Holsteins built up 
by years of careful breeding and hard work. After I moved onto my farm I 
found the discontinuance of the log drives hadn’t solved the flood problem. At 
different times I had to sell part of my livestock and in 1944 I had to sell the 
whole herd. 

I went to work in a saw mill and some of my neighbors went to work in the 
mines and are still working there. 

After a couple of years I thought I would try again and started another herd. 
In 1948 I got arthritis from wading in the cold water and had to rent the farm. 
I have had three tenants in 3 years on account of the floods. Last year I moved 
my livestock three times and did not get them back to the farm until July 11 and 
have bought hay and feed all winter. 
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As the pictures of the farm will show all the outbuildings were swept away 
except the milkhouse which is built of cement blocks. 

I am confident the engineers have solved the flood problem with the diversion 
channel. 





J. W. CUMMINGS. 


AITKIN, MINN., April 28, 1951. 
ALLAN CUMMINGS, 
Treasurer, Aitkin County Flood Control Association. 


Dear Str: I sincerely hope that money will be made available for the channel 
this spring. I am sure it will solve our problem. I have been suffering terrible 
losses from the river every year ‘since 1938, and last year my home and other 
buildings were destroyed. We also were compelled to sell our livestock, so were 
left without any income from our farm. And everyone in my area has been in 
the same condition. 

I feel sure if all Senators and Congressmen would see what we are putting 
up with each year, something would be done. And I believe the Heavenly Father 
will reward such men who grant this appropriation, for the channel, which will 
relieve the suffering of so many. Praying and hoping this will be done. 

Yours truly, 
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BERNARD JANZEN. 





AITKIN CounTy HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, 
Aitkin, Minn., April 28, 1951. 

Mr. VERNON QUAINTANCE, 
Aitkin Flood Control Association, 4 
Aitkin, Minn. q 

Dear Str: Herewith please find two maps of Aitkin County showing the sec- ie 
tions under water during the 1950 flood. ; 

Although I am comparatively new here, the results of the 1950 flood proved 
to me what damage this high water can do to the farmers, businessmen, and to 
the roads. 

We were still attempting to repair the damages to roads from the 1948 flood 
when the high water of 1950 hit us, practically erasing all the work we had done, 
besides causing new damage. This has considerably worsened the county's al- 
ready critical financial situation. 

If the proposed diversion channel relieves us of at least a few feet of water, 
it will save its cost in a very short time. 

We therefore strongly urge that you and your committee make every effort to 
get favorable consideration of this project by the congressional committee. 

Very truly yours, 





Louis A. ZEMAN, County Engineer. 





LITCHFIELD Propuce Co., 
Aitkin, Minn., April 28, 1951. 
AITKIN COUNTY FLoop ASSOCIATION, 
Aitkin, Minn. 

Dear Str: I am writing in regard to the constant flood conditions that exist 
in Aitkin. During these past years we have operated the produce business we 
have had the opportunity to view the hardship of the turkey growers in Aitkin 
County due to flood water of the Mississippi River. 

As it is practically impossible to move a young turkey poult I have seen nu- 
merous turkeys drown or die from chilling due to getting wet. 

During these times of flood our plant is surrounded and has water in the a 
buildings and because of this we can’t dress breeder flocks of turkeys that have 4 
to be sold at that time; also can’t service turkey growers not afflicted by the 
flood. 
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I wnderstand the Army engineers have the answer to this problem which is 
the diversion channel and believe this channel should be completed immediately 
to relieve distress and suffering to this community. 

Yours truly, 
LITCHFIELD Propuce Co., 
CLARENCE FROEHLE, Manager. 


CUMMINGS & GRAVELLE, 
Aitkin, Minn., April 29, 1951. 
AITKIN CouNTy FLoop ASSOCIATION, 
Aitkin, Minn. 

GENTLEMEN: I have been a resident of Aitkin County since January 1937 and 
commencing with the following year 1988 we have been aggravated almost every 
year with a flood in the entire part of the county drained by the Mississippi 
River. From time to time we have heard much about a so-called cut-off which 
we have been led to believe would eliminate any future high water in Aitkin. 

This makes about the tenth year now that my property as well as approximately 
200 other farmers are annually affected. We do not have any assurance that 
this will not continue for the next 10 years or more. If this is the case, there 
will not be any farmers left in this particular river area to pay any of the taxes 
necessary to keep the county of Aitkin going. 

Do you realize that we have been aggravated with this high water this spring 
for just 3 weeks? This is one spring where if it were not for this exceedingly 
high water we farmers would be able to work in our lowland fields for the past 
2 weeks ago. Two weeks lost by approximately 200 farmers means considerable 
dollar loss for the entire county, to say nothing of the great loss to our road 
system in this area. 

I am pleading with you to make every effort to impress on our authorities in 
Washington, D. C., the importance of a cut-off for the Mississippi River. The 
businessmen of Aitkin and vicinity just can’t go along with conditions as such 
very much longer. ’ 


Yours very truly, 
C. J. GRAVELLE. 


DEERWOOD LUMBER Co., 
Aitkin, Minn., April 27, 1951. 
AITKIN CouNty FLoop ASSOCIATION, 
Aitkin, Minn. 

GENTLEMEN: We are members of one of Aitkin County’s vital industries, that 
is timber producers. We feel that something definite must be done in flood con- 
trol. Each and every year we are subject to the overflowing of the Mississippi. 

The damage incurred by the flooding waters to buildings, roads, yard areas 
has come to the point whereby we will not be able to take this disaster any 
longer. Added to that also is the expense of cleaning up the debris left as the 
water recedes, plus the loss of business and damage done to stocks of materials 
on hand. 

We believe the only solution to this problem will be to have the proposed cut- 
off channel. 

Yours very truly, 
DeeRWoop LuMmBeEeR Co. 
H. N. Liprors. 


NORTHERN SERVICE Co. 
Aitkin, Minn., April 28, 1951. 
AITKIN County FLoop ConTROL ASSOCIATION, 
Aitkin, Minn. 
(Attention: Vernon Quaintance. ) 

GENTLEMEN: It is our earnest request at this time that your organization take 
every step possible to-assure this community relief from floods. We believe that 
the diversion channel in the vicinity of Aitkin is the only answer. 

The entire county of Aitkin has suffered severe losses in the past few years; 
and unless immediate action is forthcoming, there is a likelihood that our 
economy will collapse entirely. 
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Our business is a dealership of Chevrolet cars and: trucks, and the Buick 
agency for. this area; and we are in a position to observe the drastic effects of 
the floods, which have almost become an annual.affair. 

Very truly yours, 
NORTHERN SERVICE Co., 
GLENDON MAcDONALD., Manager. 

Mr. QuatntaNnce. We wish that it would not be necessary to seek 
funds for the construction of this vital project. We are aware of 
the heavy demands of the various agencies and of the sincere desire 
of the Committee on Appropriations to curtail expenditures except 
for projects absolutely essential. 

We do feel that this flood-diversion channel is absolutely necessary 
and that expenditures for its construction now are justified. It is of 
great urgency to our economy, to the production of food, and is in 
complete accord with the democratic way of government. That is 
signed, “Respectfully, Vernon Quaintance, Chairman, Aitkin County 
Flood Control Association.” 

I will take just a minute to supplement what Mr. Marshall told you 
about the 97 familes whose homes were flooded. 

There were 200 families in this area which were evacuated. In 
1948 I acted as disaster chairman for the Red Cross and I helped in 
that work. Those were homes which were under water, and they had 
to be evacuated in boats from their homes. 

This is a map which is much smaller than the one Mr. Marshall 
showed you. The map he has was of the flood of 1950, and this is 
the flood of 1940. Since that time we had a flood in 1945, 1946, 1947, 
and 1950. The Congressman has told you in 1899 they started work 
on this project. They said unless we are getting this done we are 
going to move. These farmers are good industrious people but they 
just cannot keep up any longer unless they get this relief. 

Mr. Kerr. You mean because of the floods they cannot make a 
living? 

Mr. Quartntance. Yes, that is right. It is impossible for them 
to plant any crops. I can show you 15,000 acres of land in this area 
right there [indicating] where there was no production, where there 
was not even half the land harvested last year as people just let it 
go. They asked me to convey this one message to you, if you folks 
could see it you would feel just like we do about it because it is‘so 
devastated and so pathetic. 

Mr. Rasavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rasavt. How much money will this project take? 

Mr. MarsHatu. $1,767,000. 

Mr. Rasavt. How long will it take to effect the work necessary for 
this protection ? 

Mr. Marsuaty. This seems a little bit strange, but so much of the 
construction work has stopped in that area that the machinery, and so 
forth, is readily available to do the construction work. It is a dirt- 
moving job. The Federal Government would have the cost of the 
movement of the dirt in this diversion channel. There is practically 
no critical material going into it. Therefore, if a contract were let in 
a reasonable length of time I would assume that it could be done in a 
matter of a year. 

Mr. Chairman, we have here also Mr. Glenden MacDonald. who 
represents the business interests of Aitkin, Minn., in this area. Aitkin 
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is a county-seat town, and as you may recall in the pictures we showed 
you how the town is flooded. This town sits right in the bend of this 
river, and Mr. MacDonald and the business interests are vitally inter- 
ested in the economy of the people of the area. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will be pleased to hear from you now, Mr. Mac- 
Donald. 

Mr. MacDona.p. I have nothing further to add other than what 
Mr. Quaintance has said. ‘The business places of my town because of 
that big flood cannot pay their bills this winter without borrowing 
semis Bananas most of the farmers sold their stock last year and had 
no harvest so it has cut the business in the town down. 

Mr. Razavt. It is doing general damage ? 

Mr. MacDonaxp. Yes. When this bill was first started it was 
started by Mr. Knutson who got the authorization for it and he prom- 
ised us he would get it through. Our county went Democratic—— 

Mr. McGraru. That was very good. 

Mr. MacDonatp. And it elected Mr. Marshall, and so far he has not 
gotten anything through for us, so I do not know what we will do 
about it. 

Mr. Rasavt. It would be pretty hard to justify all of these projects 
on Democratic or Republican grounds. We had a project this morn- 
ing where a fellow was a Democrat last year, and he is a Republican 
this year, and the project is not through yet. 

However, you feel that there has been a great deal of damage done, 
damage to the farm life of the community with a resultant loss of 
products from the farm, and it has been reflected in the business ele- 
ment of the town, is that right ? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir; definitely so. 

Mr. Razavr. Well, that is kind of a serious statement. 

Mr. Razsavt. Senator Humphrey, they made an announcement that 
you were not coming, and I filed your statement for the record. We 
would be pleased to hear from you. 

Senator Humensrey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
think my statement will cover it fairly well. I merely came over to 
give assistance to my good friend Congressman Marshall and to the 
men who represent the Aitkin area. 

I have visited this area on two occasions in flood days, and I can 
tell you from personal observation that the situation borders upon 
being tragic in terms of what it has done over a long period of time 
to the general productivity and the economic possibilities of the area. 

The very rich and fertile farm land in this area has been more than 
offset by the tragic floods which they have had. 

It appears from my studies and the recommendations of the Army 
Engineers in their preliminary surveys, that with the flood control 
program being inaugurated we would be able to at least alleviate 
the area of most of these flood conditions and that is, of course, the 
purpose of our visitation to the committee. 

I most heartily indorse the appropriation for the completion of the 
flood control project at Aitkin. I ia what you are = against in 
terms of these appropriations. Everybody thinks of the necessity 
of limiting them. We have a terrible problem of trying to keep the 

budget within the limits of the ability of the people to pay, but I 
think it is a fair statement to say that if the Government ten Kitetidied 
a little money up there on a flood-control program that we would 
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have saved millions of dollars. This is the ounce of prevention that 
will give point to securing productivity and affording protection to 
those peope in that area. 

Mr. Kerr. Senator, it appears that they need protection. 

Senator Humpnureyr. Yes, it is really a desperate situation for them 
up there in that area. 

Mr. Rasavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGrarn. I would like to say in answer to Mr. MacDonald 
that Congressman Marshall has been more than diligent, even, I might 
say, he became a nuisance to us sometimes in pressing this upon us. 
Just because the appropriation has not gone through does not mean 
that it has been the fault of Congressman Marshall. He has been 
more than diligent and he has gone into it in great detail, sometimes 
so much so that I think, although I never have seen the country at 
all, I know it from his description of it. I am sure that, through his 
efforts, we will give this as careful consideration as if anyone else 
presented it. 

Mr. MacDonaup. Well, of course, he is the one that we have to look 
to now. 

Mr. Marsnatu. I want to thank the gentleman from New York for 
his very kind statement. 

Mr. MoGrarn. It is a true statement. 

Mr. MarsHatu. As far as we are concerned we attempt to represent 
all of the people in our districts after election day in the best way we 
can and, of course, I am sure that people realize the difficulty of trying 
to get all of the development that they would like to see us get in this 
country, and very much of it is worth-while development. I might 
state that the only money appropriated directly for this project has 
been done since I’ve been in Congress. 

Mr. McGraru. I come from New York. We depend so much upon 
people for their productivity there that it affects our economy, and I 
try to listen with an attentive ear to any members who have projects 
that affect the people as your project does here. 

Mr. Kerr. How many people live in the Aitkin area ? 

Mr. MarsHau. There are approximately 18,000 people in this area 
that are affected one way or the other. The figure I gave you for- 
merly was that approximately 97 farm homes were inundated. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, I remember that. 

Mr. MarsHaty. And, of course, the town is also affected, and, of 
course, when you think in terms of families you have to deal with 
the people in the families, so it is approximately 18,000 altogether. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Rasatvr. Yes, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Last year when I was a member of the Committee on 
Public Works, Mr. Quaintance appeared before us with regard to our 
flood control bill of 1950. At that time he mentioned some difficulties 
that the people in that area were having with the control of the flow 
of water from a reservoir down there, I think, in this same county. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Quarntance. That is right. 
Mr. Forp. Has that problem been resolved ? 
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Mr. Quarntance. That problem is being taken care of this year. 
We had a meeting 2 weeks ago last Sunday with the Army engi- 
neers in the St. Paul office. Senator Humphrey happened to be at 
home in Minnesota at that time, and I contacted Mr. Marshall by 

hone. We met with the Engineers. We were told that every farmer 
in the community went out and examined every one of the snow 
banks and everything, so our figures were just as complete as the 
Army engineers’. They went out and dug with spades and shovels 
to find out what percentage of frost there was in the ground. We 
tried to arrange this year to see if we could not get them to close 
the dam this year by such and such a time. We are above flood 
stage, but not as much as last year. 

Mr. Forp. And the Army engineers did curtail the flow? 

Mr. QuaINTANCE. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Does the curtailment of that flow, as you have done this 
year, affect this particular area which we are talking about? 

Mr. Quarntance. Only to the extent that we will not face as big a 
flood this year. We had almost perfect conditions. In a normal 
year we cannot do it. If we had a normal season and normal freeze 
these same homes would be back under water again. There is no 
answer that the Army hydraulic engineers can find except this pro- 
posed cut. 

Mr. Forp. How much is the cut ? 

Mr. Quarntance, 5.5 miles, and cuts off approximately 31.1 miles 
of the river. 

Mr. Forp. In what year was the project authorized ¢ 

Mr. Quarntance. The project was authorized in 1946, I believe. 

Mr. Marswary. In 1948. 

Mr. Quatntance. Yes, in 1948, and they started the survey in 1944 
or 1945, I guess. 

Senator Humpurey. During my visit in this area, Mr. Quaintance 
and others took me around first by airplane and we then went around 
and saw as much as we could by car. We had quite a hectic existence 
going around it. After that I feel that this cut-off project is the 
answer to their condition. If you saw the river the way it flows around 
there and the low banks of the river you would understand that 
logically that is the way to move the water more quickly to get 
around that loop and there is no other hope of averting these floods. 
The land is very flat. It is not like the banks you see in some places 
in the big-river systems. This is a project that is a sound investment. 
This is not in a region where the land is untillable. This is, or would 
be, a garden spot if it were properly taken care of, and some of our 
finest farmers in Minnesota are located up there in this area. These 
folks are living there with a constant sword hanging over them all 
the time. If the snowfall is abnormal, or if they have bad freezing 
conditions they know that they are inevitably going to have a flood 
in that area. With a little help to the people of that community and 
that area of the country we can avert this condition. I can honestly 
say without any reflection on any one of his predecessors, as his prede- 
cessors worked very hard on this, he was responsible by his activity, 
along with the cooperation of the members of the committee, in get- 
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ting a survey and an authorization. Congressman Marshall has been 
most diligent and he has brought to my attention all of the informa- 
tion he has ever received in his district, and I have tried to do the 
same thing for him. 

I think it is fair to say that in these problems there is no such a 
thing as Republicans or Democrats when it comes to taking care of 
the peoples’ misery. 

Mr. Ranaut. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. I have never found any difficulty in working 
with any committee on any project anywhere in the United States 
where the project really was justified by the facts and by the evidence. 
If there is a problem in Arkansas, and they have a problem we sup- 
port them in an effort to solve it, and so do other Members from differ- 
ent parts of the country, and if we have a problem they support us. 
We have to join together on these things when we see our own people, 
all taxpayers, and good citizens, suffering and yet where that condi- 
tion can be alleviated with a little cooperation. So, I leave that with 
you and pay my tribute to the committee which has one of the most 
difficult jobs in Congress to ascertain what is a fair appropriation for 
a project. You cannot grant an appropriation for everything that 
is suggested. We plead our case on the basis of long need. So, if you 
can extend a helping hand to them in getting this project at this time, 
1 think they will be forever grateful to you. 

I personally want to express my appreciation for your cooperation. 

If you will excuse me now I will go over to the other Chamber. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Rapavt. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Rasacr. Our colleague, Mr. Blatnik, of Minnesota, will be the 
last witness. 

Mr. Biatntx. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, you 
have worked hard, and you have had a long day, and to avoid repeti- 
tion I ask your permission to insert my prepared statement in behalf 
of this appropriation in the record, and make a very brief informal 
statement. 

Mr. Razact. All right. 

Mr. Buiarntx. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 1 
am appearing before you today to urge the approval of an appropria- 
tion of $1,767,500 to construct a vitally needed flood-control project in 
the vicinity of Aitkin, Minn. This project calls for construction of a 
diversion channel between river mile 1,040.4 to river mile 1,064 on the 
Mississippi River in Aitkin County in my State of Minnesota. 

There can be no doubt that this project is a worthy one, and that 
it is absolutely necessary to protect the people of Aitkin County from 
recurring floods. These floods take place every year when rain and 
melting snows to the north cause the Mississippi to overflow its banks 
and spread out on adjacent farm land. Each year the damage to 
property is considerable. According to the Corps of Engineers, the 
average annual flood damage to property at Aitkin is $82,300. But 
this figure does not tell the whole story. 
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For actual damage occurring each year is only part of the real loss 
caused by these floods. At the present time there are about 360,000 
acres of good farm land in Aitkin County which are not being used 
because of the flood hazard. It is estimated that a proper flood-control 
project, such as the one under consideration, would make possible 
the establishment of about 1,600 quarter-section farms which would 
support 8,000 farm people if you figure five to a farm. In addition, 
another 100,000 acres would make good hay land if floods were con- 
trolled. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the annual loss resulting from the 
flooding of the Mississippi in Aitkin County is $82,300 in actual prop- 
erty damage plus the loss of the potential production of farm land 
which would be placed under cultivation if the flood hazard can be 
eliminated. It is hard to estimate the monetary benefits which would 
accrue from placing this 360,000 acres of potentially productive land 
under cultivation, but it would certainly mean an increase of farm 
income far above the construction cost of this project. To put it in 
another way, this project will pay for itself every year in terms of 
increased farm income as well as in the prevention of property damage. 

Although Aitkin County is not in my congressional district—it hes 
in the district of my good friend and colleague, Congressman Mar- 
shall—I have more than a passing interest in this project. That is 
because the flood-control problem is more than county-wide, and flood 
conditions at Aitkin are directly related to floods and water levels in 
Itasca County in my district. 

I will explain briefly. The headwaters of the Mississippi River are 
in my district—this great river arises in Itasca County, Minn., which 
adjoins Aitkin County. Each spring we have floods in Itasca County. 
The Federal dams and reservoirs in this area—Pokegama, Winibigosh, 
and Vermillion—were primarily designed for navigation purposes. 
While some attempt is made to use these dams for flood control by re- 
taining some water when flood conditions exist and later releasing the 
water when river levels fall, the results have not been entirely happy. 

In fact, the operaiton of these dams has often been such as to cause 
additional property damage in Itasca County through efforts to relieve 
flood conditions at Aitkin. Here is what has happened: The Corps 
of Engineers stores up water in the reservoirs in Itasca County when 
flood conditions exist in Aitkin County. ‘Then, when the flood crest has 
passed at Aitkin, the water is released in Itasca County, even though 
flood conditions may exist in that county. 

In other words, flood conditions at Aitkin determine the operations 
of the reservoirs in Itasca County, and to protect Aitkin it is often 
necessary to release additional water in Itasca County which may 
result in considerable damage around Grand Rapids. If it were not 
necessary to be concerned about Aitkin, these dams could probably 
be operated primarily to protect Itasca County and to modify flood 
damage there. 

The construction of the Aitkin project now under consideration will 
thus help to remedy the situation in Itasca County. Since the flood 
problem in the two counties is part of the same picture, it goes without 
saying that what helps Aitkin County will help the up-river area. 
This is another reason why I am vitally interested in seeing the Aitkin 
project constructed as soon as possible. 
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Mr. Chairman, I believe I have given you ample facts and infor- 
mation to demonstrate the merits of this project and the need for its 
construction, and I am confident that your committee will give this 
matter full consideration. I hope it will be possible for you to ree- 
ommend the appropriation requested, and you can count on my un- 
qualified support when such an appropriation comes to the House 
floor. 

We have a very strong interest in this project, which is not far 
from the southwestern part of my Eighth Congressional District in 
northeastern Minnesota. 

I myself was over that flood area last spring because the waters 
back up and flood a good portion of Itasca County in the western part 
of my district. In fact, the gates mentioned here a few minutes ago 
regulate water released from Pokegama Dam and Winibigosh. In 
holding this water back to avoid flood level just south of us, around 
Aitkin, the water backs up and floods the farmers in Itasca County. 
We have that situation every spring. To make a long story short I 
think the record will show that the people certainly in the northern 
half of Minnesota have, over the years, taken care of themselves pretty 
well and do not ask the Federal Government to do that which they 
can de for themselves. However, in the case of a problem such as 
this, which is beyond their control, and beyond the possibilities of 
their own help, we ask the Federal Government for help. 

We have been willing to do more than our share and to carry more 
than our load at all times. 

Our farm people down in Aitkin County, and up in Itasca lead a 
fairly good life, and work hard for it. This is a major disaster to 
them which hits them practically every spring, and in recent years it 
has really been disastrous. It is pitiful te take these pioneers out of 
there, men and women who have lived and worked there for many 
years. They just cannot lick that Mississippi River. There is only 
one answer to those people, one of two possible choices. One is to 
move them, but they have no place to move at this stage in life after 
so many years spent in developing their farm land. The only other 
alternative is one which we are asking, which is to have the Federal 
Government give them help in controlling the waters of the Mississippi 
in that area. I have more detailed information here which I am sure 
has been presented here by my friend, Mr. Marshall. If there are any 
questions, Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad to try to answer them. 

We do earnestly ask for your serious and faverable consideration of 
this project. 

Mr. Kerr. I think the presentation of this matter to this committee 
has been as ably done as any project I have heard discussed in a number 
of years. 

Mr. MarsHaix. I am glad to hear that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kerr. Something certainly needs to be done on this project, 
there is no question in my mind about it. 

Mr. MarsyHatx. We all want te thank you very much for the 
courtesy you have shown us in allowing us to appear before you. You 
were very considerate. 



















































Frinay, May 4, 1951. 
Noyo Harsor Progecr, CALIFORNIA 
WITNESSES 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 


FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


FRANK J. HYMAN, MEMBER, NOYO HARBOR COMMISSION, AND 
PRESIDENT, FORT BRAGG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


RAY WELSH, CHAIRMAN, NOYO HARBOR COMMITTEE OF THE FORT 
BRAGG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


JAMES E. BUSCH, DISTRICT ATTORNEY, MENDOCINO COUNTY, 
CALIF. 





Mr. Kerr. Mr. Scudder, we are very glad to have you with us, and we 
will be pleased to have you make a statement in reference to the Noyo 
Harbor project, California. 

Mr. Scupper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

I am here before you today in the interest of the Noyo Harbor 
breakwater located at the mouth of the Noyo River near the city of 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, Calif. This harbor is located about 
135 miles north of San Francisco. This small harbor was authorized 
many years ago by the Federal Government and has been improved 
and maintained by the United States Corps of Engineers. 

There are some 250 fishing boats registered out of this port. Six 
large fish-receiving and processing companies have their plants located 
at Noyo and are responsible for the processing of nearly 9,000,000: 
pounds of fish annually. The labor in the fish plants alone for receiv- 
ing and processing the fish caught amounts to almost a quarter of a 
million dollars a year. Boats and equipment operating out of this 
harbor have a value of $1,200,000, and the shore equipment for handling 
this industry has a value of $895,500. 

The men who go to sea operate under the most hazardous conditions, 
as their life and equipment are constantly at stake. Most marine- 
insurance.companies refuse to insure equipment operating from this 
harbor, and those who do carry insurance have a rate of 22 percent 
per year, which is prohibitive to the economy of the industry. 

In 1945 the Congress authorized the construction of a jetty to protect 
the outer harbor. This would make for mooring behind that jetty and 
would guarantee a safe entrance to Noyo Harbor. When this project 
was authorized, it was estimated to cost $600,000. Because of condi- 
tions following World War IT, this project was not carried out. About 
2 years ago the estimate for the cost of this pragect had risen to 
$1,200,000, and the estimate today of the Corps of Engineers for the 
construction of this jetty is $1,500,000. 

This project is of vital importance to the economy of the country 
and particularly to this area of California, as far as labor in the taking 
of the fish is concerned. The fish caught in this area are processed and 
shipped throughout the entire country and are a great source of food 
supply for the armed services. 
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I feel that this project is worthy of the consideration of this com- 
mittee not only because of its economic value but, located as it is, it 
could play an important part in our defense effort as a harbor for 
patrol and scout ships in case of war. Should we have an all-out war, 
the necessity of guarding our merchant marine becomes vital, and 
there should be intermittent harbors of refuge along our entire coast. 

I am presenting two witnesses who have flown across the continent 
to appear before you today—Mr. Frank J. Hyman, a member of the 
Noyo Harbor Commission, president of the Fort Bragg Chamber of 
Commerce. He is engaged as a wholesale fish dealer and also operates 
several fishing boats off the northern California coast, and is qualified 
to present to vou the vital necessity of this project. I also have Mr. 
Ray Welsh, chairman of the Novo Harbor committee of the Fort 
Bragg Chamber of Commerce. He is a boat owner and one of the 
fishermen who lives in Noyo and operates out of this harbor. He is 
also secretary of the Fort Bragg Independent Fishermen’s Union, and 
is well qualified by experience to discuss the hazards of his fellow 
workers in this industry. 

Before presenting these two witnesses, I desire to file with the com- 
mittee a statement from the Noyo Harbor district for inclusion in the 
record. Also a resolution by the Noyo Harbor district and resolutions 
from the Mendocino County Board of ote MT a resolution by 
the Mendocino County Coast Republican Central Committee, and a 
letter from Comptche Grange No. 671, Comptche, Calif. 

I will appreciate very much your serious consideration of this most 
necessary project. 

( Tht statement and resolutions referred to follow :) 


Noro Harzor District, 
Fort Bragg, Calif., April 17, 1951. 
House Subcommittee ; Rivers and Harbors: 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING NOYO OUTER HARBOR BREAKWATER FROM NOYO HARBOR 
DISTRICT COMMISSION 


We hereby submit for the record a brief highlighting the existing Noyo River 
projects and the proposed breakwater, along with new data and pictures showing 
some of the many reasons for constructing said breakwater. 

Attached hereto is a resolution for constructing the breakwater which has 
been passed by ourselves, the Fort Bragg City Council, the Mendocino County 
Board of Supervisors, the Mendocino County Chamber of Commerce, and the Fort 
Bragg Chamber of Commerce. This resolution embodies three salient points 
laid down in the specific criteria for the civil works program of the Corps of 
Engineers. Each point is a direct contribution to the war effort. 

We represent in this plea all of the allied businesses of the fishing industry, the 
businessmen of the surrounding area, and greater than any of these in impor- 
tance we speak for the fishermen of the Pacific coast who use this harbor as ther 
migrate up and down the coast during the fishing seasons. They need a safe 
harbor that can be entered in any weather condition, as it is over 100 miles 
in either direction to a safe harbor. 

The pictures show some of the many hazards that we face every year that 
could in a large part be eliminated by the construction of the requested break- 
water. 

Noyo River project —Is a current Federal project under which jetties have been 
built and maintained at the mouth of the river, and the river has been dredged 
and maintained to a point about six-tenths of a mile from the mouth upstream to 
an obstructive bridge which has now been removed. This project has been very 
satisfactory, but increased use and a severe congestion of this area brought about 
a second recommended project which has been authorized by the Congress for 
some time. 
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Noyo Outer Harbor project (breakwater).—This is an authorized project rec- 
ommended by the Board of Army Engineers and authorized by the Congress about 
8 years ago. It involves the construction of a rubble-mound breakwater extend- 
ing northwesterly about 1,100 feet from the south headland of Noyo Harbor, 
estimated as of 1940 to cost $600,000 for new work, and $17,500 annually for 
maintenance. (Refer to H. Doc. No. 682, 76th Cong., 3d sess., letter from the 
Secretary of War.) 

A review of these costs as of the present time is approximately double the 
original estimate, and the local interests are urging this project for the following 
reasons: 

1. Noyo Harbor is open to the ocean; and the loading of large vessels in the 
harbor or the entrance of fishing boats into the river, is impossible at times of 
westerly storms. Protection can be secured by the construction of a south break- 
water, and it appears to be amply justified by the prospective general benefits 
that would be derived from lumber shipments and from increased fishing ac- 
tivity, convenience, and safety. 

2. The commercial fishing industry alone in this area has the following invest- 
ment partially in jeopardy by reason of the hazardous entrance into Noyo Harbor 
as follows: 


See eR eae ee See I, re eT ne aPC E ae ee $895, 500 
a Nh aig hs hen ces Soak nIbncian Mtoe wna len $1, 200, 000 
in Cae: 1 BOURGES, BOND) ccc nn hs siden enti aene 8, 550, 000 
Ree SOtee TORE BOD ici i a re hs i ai oy - $221,000 
100) Teel GME: MROCRTIOS (TOI) on oii te ih eh eines $435, 000 


8. The fish caught are also essential to human welfare (vitamins) and to 
agriculture (foods and fertilizer). 

4. Noyo River is midway between Eureka and San Francisco Harbors and 
is very favorably located for the development of commerce from the fishing and 
lumbering industries on the coast. Being open to westerly storms, the harbor at 
the mouth is subject to severe wave action, and its use by vessels and fish boats 
involves considerable hazards and delays. The Board agrees with the reporting 
officer that adequate protection for the harbor can be secured by the construc- 
tion of a breakwater on the south side and that with safe conditions assured 
a substantial volume of commerce can be expected to develop. The general 
benefits estimated by the district engineer from the provision of a safe harbor 
include a saving of $46,000 per year in the direct shipment of 24,000 tons of 
lumber and the receipt of 500 tons of miscellaneous commodities, additional 
catch of fish evaluated at $13,000 per year, and a saving of $7,400 per year in 
the cost of operation of fishing boats. The Board believes that these benefits, 
totaling $66,400 per year, can be reasonably expected. As they are general in 
character and substantially exceed the estimated annual carrying charges, it 
concludes that the construction of the breakwater is fully justified. The board 
therefore recommends that the existing project for Noyo River be designated as 
Noyo River and Harbor and be modified to provide for the construction of a 
rubblemound breakwater extending northwesterly about 1,100 feet from the 
south headland of Noyo Harbor, at an estimated cost of $600,000 for new work 
and $17,500 annually for maintenance, in addition to that now required ; subject 
to the provision that local interests shall provide free of cost to the United 
States rights-of-way and easements necessary for construction and maintenance 
of the breakwater and access thereto, and a suitable royalty-free quarry in the 
locality; and give assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of War that they 
will provide suitable public faciliites and arrangements for the loading and 
unloading of vessels in Noyo Harbor. 

For the Board: 
THOMAS M. ROoBINs, 
Brigadier General, Corps of Engineers, 
Senior Member. 

(Refer to H. Doc, No. 682, 76th Cong., 3d sess.) 

5. The attached statements of benefits that will accrue by the construction of 
the breakwater in Noyo outer harbor (H. Doc. 682, 76th Cong., 3d sess.) are 
based on 1949-50 operations, which vary considerably in number of boats and 
type of operation that were used in 1938-39, from which the figures of the 
statement of Thomas M., Robins, brigadier general of Corps of Engineers, were 
arrived at. 

The foregoing statement of Thomas M. Robins were based entirely on 1938-39 
operations and presented by him to Congress in 1940. 
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Modernization of the catching of fish has definitely increased in poundage 
production per day’s fishing. 

The value of boats have trebled, and cost of repairs to damaged boats is four 
times as great. 

Our conservative estimates by leading members of the fishing industry are 
that 30 days’ fishing * per year will be gained after this construction, which would 
break down to dollar-and-cent value as follows: 


an i a i en ie $60, 000 
Value in profits to the companies and including wages paid to plant labor. 24, 000 
Saving in cost of operation and elimination of damages, both in opera- 


tions and boats moored within the harbor____---_---------_-_____--- 27, 500 
Added profit from sale of fuel, ice, greceries, and fishing supplies for the 
RIESE ery ee ate OS et SORE SE Oe LE tt em ROT 5, 000 





The local benefits gained hereby (based on 1948 operations) are___ 116, 500 


directly attributed to the fishing industry, and are in addition to the benefits 
that would be arrived at from shipments of water-borne commerce as stated by 
Mr. Thomas M. Robins. 

Conclusions.—It will be noticed from Board reports to the Congress that the 
conditions existing at the mouth of Noyo River are a severe hazard and cause a 
great deal of loss, which according to the United States Engineer Department 
ean be eliminated by the construction of a breakwater in the vicinity of the 
headlands at the south side of the Noyo outer harbor. It is the opinion of the 
local interests as well that the key te present and future maximum operations 


at the Noyo Harbor are predicated on the completion of the outer break- 
water. 
[SEAL] 


Louis CAVALLINI, Chairman. 
F. J. HYMAN, Commissioner. 
A. NELSON, Commissioner. 
QO. AAKER, Commissioner. 
C. M. Saver, Commissioner. 


RESOLUTION No. 1 
RESOLUTION URGING FEDERAL Arp FoR Novo BREAKWATER 


Whereas Noyo Harbor district is a legal entity duly and properly formed and 
existing under and by virtue of the laws of the State of California, in the County 
of Mendocino, for the promotion and advancement of Noyo River Harbor and 
Noyo River breakwater; and 

Whereas Noyo River breakwater is a vital Federal development to the war 
effort for small craft; and 

Whereas Noyo Harbor is vital to the war effort from the standpoint of furnish- 
ing food: and 

Whereas all local commitments have been made by said Noyo Harbor district ; 
and 

Whereas all materials needed for improvement of Noyo breakwater are not of 
an essential war-effort nature and can be furnished locally: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, by the Noyo Harbor district commissioners, That they urge upon 
our Representatives in Congress that every effort posible be made to secure appro- 
priation of funds for Noyo breakwater ; and further be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to all interested public officials, 
in each case urging such public officials to lend their utmost assistance for any 
and all appropriations possible for said Noyo breakwater. 

Introduced and adopted at a regular meeting of the commissioners of Noyo 
Harbor district, held January 10, 1951, by the following vote: 

Ayes: Commissioners Aaker, Cavallini, Hyman, Sauer. 

Noes: None. 

Absent: Nelson. 

Absent: Commissioner Nelson. 

Lovis CAVALLINI, 

Chairman of the Board of Commissioners of Noyo Harbor District. 


Attest: 


Vernon L. Hanson, Clerk of Board. 


130 days’ fishing equals 600,000 pounds of fish. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 956 
RESOLUTION UrGine Freperat Arp ror Noro BREAKWATER 


Whereas Noyo Harbor district is a legal entity duly and properly formed and 
existing under and by virtue of the laws of the State of California, in the County 
and Mendocino, for the promotion and advancement of Noyo River Harbor and 
Noyo River breakwater; and 

Whereas Noyo River breakwater is a vital Federal development to the war 
effort for small creaft; and 

Whereas Noyo Harbor is vital to the war effort from the standpoint of fur- 
nishing food; and 

Whereas all local commitments have been made by said Noyo Harbor district ; 
and 

Whereas all materials needed for improvement by Noyo breakwater are not of 
an essential war-effort nature and can be furnished locally: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of Mendocino County, Calif., That it 
respectfully urges upon our Representatives in Congress that every effort 
possible be made to secure appropriation of funds for Noyo breakwater; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That certified copies hereof be transmitted by the clerk of this board 
to our representatives in the Congress and to the board of directors of Noyo 
Harbor district. 

The foregoing was introduced by Supervisor Decker, seconded by Supervisor 
Myland, and passed this 1st day of March 1951 by following vote on roll call: 

Ayes: Supervisors Redwine, Safford, Decker, Myland, Haehl. 

Noes: None. : 

Absent: None. 

Whereupon the chairman declared said resolution passed and adopted and so 
ordered. 

The foregoing instrument is a correct copy of the original on file in this offce. 

Attest March 1, 1951: 

[SEAL] W. J. BRoappus, 

County Clerk and ex-Officio Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Mendocino, State of California. 
By Epitx Beck, Deputy. 


RESOLUTION No. 837 


Resolved, by the Board of Supervisors of Mendocino County, Calif., in regular 
session this Ist day of June 1950, That it hereby respectfully urges and requests 
the appropriation of funds from the 1951-52 budget for the construction of a 
breakwater at Noyo Harbor on the Mendocino County coast; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies hereof be transmitted by the clerk of this board 
to our Senators and Congressman. 

The foregoing was introduced by Supervisor Decker, seconded by Supervisor 
Safford, and passed by following vote on roll call: 

Ayes: Supervisors Redwine, Safford, Decker, Lawson, Haehl. 

Noes: None, 

Absent: None. 

Whereupon the chairman declared said resolution passed and adopted and 
so ordered. 

The foregoing instrument is a correct copy of the original on file in this office. 

Attest June 1, 1950: 

[SEAL] W. J. Broappus, 

County Clerk and ex-Officio Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Mendocino, State of California. 
By Epiru Beck, Deputy. 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the construction of a breakwater at the mouth of Noyo bay, county 
of Mendocino, State of California, would increase the production of fish in this 
port immensely; would bring more boats and fishermen in this vicinity that 
would eventually and permanently make their homes and reside here; would 
eliminate the hazards of entering and leaving said port under storm conditions ; 
would lower the loss of lives by making safe entry under any conditions; would 
greatly benefit the entire community and surrounding vicinity by encouraging 
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new business enterprises, which in turn would bring greater employment and 
larger income to the port; and 
Whereas the Noyo breakwater was approved by Congress in 1939; and 
Whereas no funds for its construction have ever been appropriated: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the undersigned, members of the Mendocino County Coast 
Republican Central Committee, go on record requesting funds for the immediate 
eonstruction of said breakwater; and that every effort should be brought to 
bear to see that said project is included in the 1950-51 budget; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Hon. William F, Knowland, 
United States Senator, and Hon. Hubert B. Scudder, Congressman, First District, 
California. 
Dated April 21, 1950. 
NORMAN JOHNSON, 
PHIL SMITH, 
ANGELO PENITENTI, 
R. SHANNON, 
JAMES ANDREANI, 
Louis CAVALLINI, 
Members, Mendocino County Coast Republican Central Committee. 


ComMPTcHE, CALIF., January 11, 1949. 
HERBERT SCUDDER, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: The members of Comptche Grange-No. 671, Comptche, Mendocino 
County, Calif., are 100 percent in favor of the Noyo Harbor being put back on the 
budget to be spent for such projects this year. A good harbor is vital for the 
fishing industry as a whole, and also for the welfare of our coast people. We 
urge that you do everything possible to put the Noyo Harbor project through. 

Fraternally, 


[SEAL] Leonora C. MacDONALD, 
Secretary, Comptche Grange No. 671, Comptche, Calif. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, I have two men who have flown across 
the country to appear before your committee today, and at this time 
I would like to introduce Mr. Frank J. Hyman, president of the Fort 
Bragg Chamber of Commerce, and a man who has fishing boats operat- 
ing out of this harbor. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Hyman. 

Mr. Hyman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
here stressing the great need for a breakwater. This is an authorized 
project and recommended by the Board of Army Engineers. Being 
for the past 35 years a wholesale fish dealer, boat builder, and operator 
of a fleet of fishing boats along the California coast, I am familiar 
with the hazardous condition the fishermen must operate under out 
of the Noyo Harbor. Having experienced in the past loss of boats 
and life there, I found it necessary to send my boats to fish out of other 
harbors where they can operate more safely and profitably. With a 
proper breakwater at Noyo Harbor, the fishermen could fish without 
so great a risk to their lives and property and increase the produc- 
tion of much-needed sea food. We have the natural resources of fish 
off of our coast and, with the proposed breakwater, we would be able 
to fish a much greater time and would increase the production greatly. 

Because of the vital necessity of this project, we respect fully urge 
your favorable consideration and interest in the development of this 
needed breakwater. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, next I would like to call on Mr. Ray 
Welsh. 
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Mr. Wetsu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, First, 
I would like to discuss this hazard that we work under continually in 
the Noyo Harbor and, rather than try to build a picture, I would like 
you to follow me with the pictures that have been presented to you. 

Gentlemen, I would like to use these pictures I am presenting you 
to explain the basic reasons why we need a breakwater at Noyo as soon 
as possible. The first picture that you will see shows the location of 
the breakwater, the natural reef, much of it exposed, which shows that 
the job isn’t a tremendous one, but nature has placed the natural 
formation there to hold a breakwater as you propose to build. In the 
foreground of the picture is shown the two existing jetties and the 
mouth of Noyo River, the place where many boats are lost each year 
because we have no breakwater. 

In the next picture, you will see the same jetty, the mouth of the 
river, under conditions that we face many, many times during the 
year. These conditions can arise in the matter of minutes. We find 
ourselves facing them trying to get back after having gone to sea 
when the weather was good. 

The next picture shows a boat that left port in the morning with 
50 others, conditions in the jetty mouth were perfect, and he is trying 
to get home at 2 in the afternoon after half a day’s fishing. 

The next picture shows him on the same wave after having ridden 
. F it 300 feet half full of_water. The man was lucky and made an en- 
; trance. Many are not so lucky and lose their boats or their lives. 

The next picture shows a boat that did not make it—October 9, 1950. 
Sixty-five thousand dollars worth of boat and gear were lost. The 
insurance company met with the owners the morning this photograph 
was made, paid off in full, and the following day the sea completely 
destroyed the boat where it sat. 

Now, I a mgoing to digress a moment from the pictures and tell 
you a few of the things we could not photograph. The story of the 
boat, Ray G. The father and son and another crewman left port 
with a fleet of boats at 9 in the morning for 2 hours at sea in picking 
nets. As you will recall, we were fishing at that time for shark as the 


Government needed vitamin A and vitamin D concentrates. A sea 

came up by noon and none of the boats could get near the mouth. 
; They hovered off the mouth the better part of the afternoon. Realiz- 
; ing the sea was getting worse and a terrific storm was coming, they 
) 4 attempted to make another port. The boat Ray G and its entire crew 
} ; were never seen again. Several other boats were damaged severely 
, 2 before they made a safe entrance to another port—a hundred miles 
d 7 away. Itis over a hundred miles to a safe entrance in either direction. 
, During the war—I should say, World War II]—the Government 
maintained an air-sea rescue craft in our harbor. This craft received 
: an emergency call. There was considerable of a sea running in the 
. jetty mouth and the boat attempted to answer this call in spite of the 
‘ hazards. The captain received a broken back, was hospitalized for 
° 13 weeks, and the entire crew, with the exception of one, were treated 
2 for emergency. The boat sustained considerable damage. 


In the next picture, gentlemen, you see a fleet of salmon boats 
operating during the peak of the salmon season off our port. The 
4 boats were tied in port for seven consecutive days because of sea in 
y 7 the jetty mouth which would be eliminated by the construction of a 
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breakwater. The water was perfect but the swell happened to be due 
westerly and plugged the mouth of our river. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask you this question, with reference to picture A: 
Where would water construction be ? 

Mr. Wetsu. In the left-hand corner of the photograph. 

Mr. Scupper. That would make a good foundation for the jetty, a 
perfect foundation to tie into. 

Mr. Wetsu. In that picture, as Mr. Scudder has explained, there is 
a good foundation, and you can see a faint speck almost directly in 
the center of the picture and that is a bell buoy for navigation pur- 
poses. The breakwater would extend to a point along the line of the 
bell buoy, where the jetty 

Mr. Forp. Have there been any dredging operations there before? 

Mr. Wetsn. There has been some dredging where it silts up from 
the ways. 

a Forp. Is there anything that could be done that would avoid 
that? 

Mr. Wetsu. No. The engineers have stated that we will have a 
considerable amount of silting after the breakwater is built. There 
is at the present time a sum of money allocated each year to dredging 
and maintenance of the existing Federal project, which runs upstream 
some distance. 

Mr. Forp. Is the rock which we see in this picture the one which 
Mr. Scudder told us about? 

Mr. Wetsn. That is another rock that the engineers attempted to 
blast out 3 or 4 years ago, and all they succeeded in doing was knock- 
ing the top off: and we have lost three boats on that since that opera- 
tion, because we could not see it when it is covered with water. You 
can observe by looking at that first picture where the sea comes into 
that area and pyramids up at that narrow point. 

Mr. Kerr. Have the engineers ever done anything on this project? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes: the engineers have built the two existing break- 
waters; and the engineers at the present time are maintaining two 
Federal projects, one of them 110 feet wide, supposed to be 10 feet 
deep at minimum low water. You will note this part of harbor, 
where at one time there was an old bridge, which has been removed. 
Tt was an obstruction; and a higher bridge was built further upstream 
to create a sanctuary within the river. 

Mr. Forp. That is the picture we can see in picture No. 8? 

Mr. Wetsn. That is right. 

Mr. Raravr. Thank you very much. Is there anyone else who 
desires to say something about this project? 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. James E. Busch, of Ukiah, Calif. 

Mr. Buscu. My name is James E. Busch, district attorney for 
Mendocina County. Mendocino County has a water line about 115 
miles long. This is the only port along that strip of the ocean; and 
it is about 125 miles from the Golden Gate—north. There are days 
when the fishermen go out to fish when they have to remain outside 
the harbor with a boatload of fish because they cannot get back, and 
therefore lose time when they could be fishing. And sometimes they 
cannot get out to fish when the fish are running, with the consequent 
loss of business. We feel in Mendocino County that, if this jetty 
is constructed, the fishing industry will undoubtedly increase twice 
within the next few years. 
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Mr. Kerr. What kind of fish are caught in that area? 

Mr. Buscu. Halibut, salmon, rock bass, and bottom fish. 

Mr. Kerr. When was the last work done on this harbor? 

Mr. WexsH. The last work done was on dredging, which was back 
about 1948 ; beyond the breakwater. 

Mr. Carr. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Frimay, May 4, 1951. 
Russtan River, Sonoma County, Ca.ir. 
WITNESSES 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

JAMES F. LYTTLE, CHAIRMAN, SONOMA COUNTY FLOOD CONTROL 
AND CONSERVATION DISTRICT 

CHARLES J. McGOLDRICK, DISTRICT ATTORNEY, SONOMA COUNTY 

JAMES E. BUSCH, DISTRICT ATTORNEY, MENDOCINO COUNTY 

RICHARD MILLER, COUNTY SUPERVISOR, FIFTH DISTRICT, SONOMA 
COUNTY 

J. MERVYN DAW, CHAIRMAN, SANTA ROSA BOARD OF PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 

MARSHALL M. WALLACE, COUNTY SURVEYOR, SONOMA COUNTY 


Mr. Kerr. Congressman Scudder, you also have another project 


which you wish to discuss this morning, and present some gentlemen 
who will testify for this morning. 

Mr. Scupper. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I have a group here on the Rus- 
sian River project. 

This project is located in my district, and was authorized in the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

The Russian River project has been under consideration by the Corps 
of Engineers since 1937 and is designed to impound water in the upper 
reaches of the Russian River which flows through Mendocino and 
Sonoma counties. 

There is a very large rainfall in the watershed of the Russian River; 
sufficient, if properly harnessed, not only to supply the area of the 
watershed but is sufficient to export to eastern Sonoma County and 
Marin County. At the present time the riparian-right filings for 
water from the Russian River exceed the total flow during certain 
periods of the year. 

The water level in the valley has dropped to an alarming depth. 
This entire area has had a very great impact from the population 
increase during the past 10 years, and its future development is 
dependent upon water. This area lays on the fringe of a critical 
target area and in case of war would be a natural area for the people 
from metropolitan San Francisco to migrate to. There is an area 
extending from the mouth of the Russian River for 25 miles inland 
which is almost a continuous summer resort. The housing could be 
made available in case of emergency. Thousands of resort homes 
along this river are owned by people who live in the metropolitan area 
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of San Francicso. The city of Sanda Rosa is in dire need of domestic 
and industrial water and, if they develop their own private source, 
their cost would almost equal the amount which the local area would 
pay as its share of the cost of this project if developed in accordance 
with the authorization and construction by the Corps of Engineers. 

Two districts have been formed—one comprises the county of So- 
noma and another the county of Mendocino—who hold themselves 
ready to advance their full share of the cost of this project before the 
work is started. 

The Engineers did recommend $65,000 for the prosecution of plans 
for this project. When the budget was reduced by the Bureau, this 
amount was eliminated. Because of the urgency for this improve- 
ment to be developed at the earliest possible time, I am asking that 
you designate that $65,000 of money appropriated for planning by the 
Corps of Engineers be allocated to the Russian River project. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call on some of the gentlemen 
who have come here from the west coast. First, I want to present 
Mr. James F. Lyttle, chairman of the Sonoma County flood-control 
and water-conservation district. 

Mr. Kerr. The committee will be delighted to hear you, Mr. Lyttle. 

Mr. Lytrie. We appreciate the privilege of appearing before you, 
and this delegation is a committee representing the interests of Sonoma 
and Mendocino Counties in California. In order to make this pres- 
entation as brief as possible, we have condensed our material and 
would like the privilege of submitting the engineering, economic, 2nd 
legal aspects of the Russian River projcet. With your permission, 
I should like to first submit some exhibits that you may study at your 
convenience, and then present our witnesses. 

First, may we deliver, as exhibit A, a brochure incorporating the 
basic testimony we plan to submit to you in brief form. 

Then, as exhibit B, a review of the findings and examinations of 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, covering the Russian 
River in California, dated May 1950, and ordered by the Sonoma 
County flood-control and water-conservation district. This is a Sur- 
vey Report for Flood Control and Allied Purposes on Russian River, 
Calif. 

Then, as exhibit C, a report on utilization of conserved water from 
proposed Russian River project just completed October 6, 1950, under 
authority of the Sonoma County district and made by the Whipple 
Engineering Co. 

If you will look at exhibit A, you will see therein a map of the areas 
we are talking about, and will see that the Russian River watershed 
incorporates part of Mendocino and much of Sonoma County, Calif. 
Later our engineers will give you a more exact description of the 
project location. 

We must recognize the fact that in this part of what we call the 
north-coast region of California we have a very material water po- 
tential which to date is practically undeveloped. Where water has 
been conserved and flood protection given, our agricultural, indus- 
trial, and resultant population increases have been much larger than 
the State average. 

As a matter of fact, our growth since the war percentagewise has 
been 60 as against 45 for the State of California as a whole. If the 
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present trends continue—and we expect them to—over half a million 
eople will be living in this area extending from Marin to Del Norte 
ounty. 

Proportionate advances have been made in wealth, individual 
income, and retail trade. During 1940 the individual income of 
civilian residents of these seven counties was approximately $136,- 
500,000. By 1948, individual incomes from wages had jumped to 
$466,167,000, or 342 percent of prewar levels. Incomes from wages 
and salaries jumped ahs $78,562,000 in 1940 to $281,295,000 in 1948, 
when this form of income was 60 percent of the total. Proprietors’ 
incomes—the net profits or fees of all operators of unincorporated 
farms and business enterprises—all showed a sharp gain, from 
$29,501,000 in 1940 to $113,638,000 in 1948. 

Manufacturing enterprises, including lumber mills, accounted for 
about 33 percent of our employment. Some 802 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, with 18,117 employees, had payrolls of $50,901,000 in 1947, 
as compared to $13,439,000 during the prewar year 1940. Lumber 
production in the north-coast district jumped from 390,178,000 board 
feet in 1939 to well over a billion board feet in 1947, and has con- 
tinued near these levels during the past year. Some very substantial 
new plywood and veneer plants and a new pulp and paperboard mill 
have been added to the industrial economy of this area, in addition 
to this expansion in lumber production. 

A detailed survey of the water-resources situation throughout the 
State of California just completed shows that we have better than 
40 percent of the total water resources of the State, and comparatively 
little in the way of water-conservation projects. The end result of 
all this is that industries are rapidly moving into our part of Cali- 
fornia. Thus, our industrial enonomy is well on its way toward 
matching our agricultural and processing operations, which are now 
of material size. 

Local interests have already expended approximately $50,000 in 
order to make themselves ready to bear their share of the cost, as well 
us build the necessary works required to distribute the conserved 
water. It is felt that within approximately 114 years arrangements 
for the distribution of water to those who need it will have been 
completed. On this basis it is strongly urged that the necessary 
planning money be allotted by the Congress so that sufficient engineer- 
ing design and other phases of the Federal program will match the 
completion date of the work being done by the local interests. 

I want to read into the record, Mr. Chairman, if I may, an article 
from the Santa Rosa Press of May 1, 1951, which states: 


[From the Santa Rosa Press, May 1, 1951] 
River Prosect REQUEST MERITS CoNGRESS’ O. K. 


The President’s Water Resources Policy Commission stated what has been 
long apparent when it reported last month that water is the weakest link in 
California’s natural resources. 

Without further water development, the Commission said, the State’s growth 
will be limited and even the present economy may suffer distress. 

On the other hand, “if water development proceeds apace, California will as- 
sume an even more important role in the economic life of the Nation.” 

That statement goes for this section of the Redwood Empire as well as for Cali- 
fornia as a whole. 
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Except that this area has the paradox of plentiful rainfall during the winter 
and not enough water in summer. Furthermore, since rain is concentrated 
over the period of a few winter months, heavy flood damage often occurs om 
the Russian River. 

In many sections of the State, more water can be obtained only by going long 
distances for it at great cost. Here in Mendocino and Senema Counties, it is at 
hand in the Russian River, which pours out a million acre-feet a year into the 
Pacific Ocean. All that is needed is a dam to hold back winter floods, reducing 
flood damage, and at the same time providing all the water needed in dry sum- 
mer months. 

Mr. Kerr. What is the total length of the Russian River? 

Mr. Lyrriz. Approximately 75 miles long. 

Mr. Kerr. Is its source within the State of California? 

Mr. Lytrie. Its source is in Mendocino County; it heads in that 
county. 

Mr. Ranaut. Has there been a budget estimate submitted for this 
project ? 

Mr. Lyrrie. A budget estimate for construction? 

Mr. Razavt. For this project? 

Mr. Lytrir. As has been pointed out here before, the Army engi- 
neers have recommended at one time $65,000 to start plans and speci- 
fications. I understand that the plans and specifications would 
amount to approximately $200,000. The total estimated cost called 
for in the future is in the neighborhood of $17,000,000. 

Mr. Rapavr. Has there been a study made of it? 

Mr. Lyrrte. Yes. 

Mr. Razavut. The Army engineers have made a study. How much 
money have they had ? 

Mr. Scupper. It was authorized in the last session of Congress. 
And the engineers had a plan 

Mr. Rasavt. But the money was impounded. 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Rapavr. That was a part of the $550,000,000 cut in the appro- 
priation last year. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Rabaut, what we are up against now is that the 
planning money for the survey is in the sum of $400,000. It was 
realized by the district engineer there was going to be a curtailment in 
this type of project, so they recommended about half that amount. 
When their recommendation was submitted to the Chief of Engineers, 
they eut it to $65,000; and that is the amount they recommended. It 
went to the Budget in that amount. But when the budget estimate 
was cut from $3,000,000 to $2,000,000 the engineers eliminated the pre- 
liminary-survey money. 

Mr. Rasavt. So, it is not in the budget. 

Mr. Scupper. It is not in the budget. These people desire to get 
something started, because there is a very serious situation concern- 
ing water for the city of Santa Rosa, the largest city in the area; 
and they must develop a water supply, and they alone can pay for a 
good part of the construction. because of their acute need for their in- 
dustrial and domestic as well as irrigation needs. 

IT have two more witnesses, Mr. Chairman, whom T would like 
to present to the committee at this time. At this time I want to pre- 
sent Mr. Charles J. McGoldrick, district attorney, Sonoma County, 
and a member of the board of supervisors. 

Mr. Rasact. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. McGoldrick. 
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Mr. McGotprick. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
and Mr. Scudder. I am district attorney of Sonoma County, and by 
virtue of that position I am attorney for the Sonoma County flood- 
control and water-conservation district. I would like to take just 
a few minutes to outline to you the legal proceedings and powers 
the district has. 

One of the requirements of the United States Corps of Engineers 
in their recommendation to the Congress relating to the Russian 
River project, California, was that there be created a local agency 
with power and authority to perform the functions of the project, 
and also to agree with the Federal and State Governments relating 
thereto. In accordance with this requirement, there was created by 
the Legislature of the State of California the Sonoma County flood- 
control and water-conservation district, which is county-wide district, 
and there was also cneated by the same session of the legislature the 
Mendocino County flood-control and water-conservation district, 
and Mr. James Busch is the district attorney for that county. 

Since the creation of this district there has been raised in Sonoma 
County, by county-wide taxation, the sum of $27,109.12, so that a 
study could be made and surveys preliminary to the ultimate con- 
struction of the project. That survey is now referred to as the 
Whipple report. ‘This report, among other things, shows the entire 
water needs for Sonoma Sacuny: and there was also an investigation 
into the same water needs of Mendocino County. 

In addition to that, this Whipple report states the manner in which 
the contributions required by the Congress from the district—that is, 
the sum of $5,898,000—is to be allocated, in accordance with the bene- 
fits to be received in the various aneas of the county. 

I wish to point out that the district now is in position legally to 
enter into any and all agreements and contracts with Federal and 
State Governments which relate to this project, and the district has 
also entered into an agreement for the purpose of readying itself to 
make available all its resources to comply with any requirements that 
the State and Federal Governments might make in connection with 
this project. 

The district is also in position to set forth and to put in motion a 
county-wide bond election for the purpose of not only paying its 
share of the cost of contributions to the project, and to the construction 
of the project, but for making available of funds for the distribution 
of the water as well. 

Now, the Sonoma County flood-control and water-conservation dis- 
trict is essentially what the name implies. It authorizes the conser- 
vation, the storage of water, the transfer of water, and the sale of 
water, the right to acquire water rights, and to do any and all things 
necessary in connection with the development of the water supply in 
the district for any present or future beneficial use. 

The district is also empowered to levy an annual tax for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the works of the district or any projects that 
may be constructed in the district. It is also empowered to create 
special assessments within the area for the purpose of producing 
funds sufficient to provide a distribution system to any particular 
localized area. 

One other thing I weuld like to call the attention of the committee 
to is to the fact that since the authorization of this project by the Con- 
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gress the district has caused an investigation to be made of the ripar- 
ian rights on the Russian River, and I wish to call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that during the summer months the stream 
flow of the Russian River is wholly dependent upon the transporta- 
tion of water to the stream by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. power 
plant from the Eel River, located in Mendocino County. This water 
is provided solely by sufferance, and at any time the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. has the legal right to shut it off, which would make 
the Russian River a dry stream in the summer months. 

I wish further to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that if all appropriators of water are granted permits by the State 
of California Division of Resources, there will not be a sufficient 
amount of water during the summer months available from the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. diversion with which to satisfy the requirements of 
the appropriators. 

And at this time I would like to introduce into the record a tran- 
— of the issued and pending water rights. That is a report 
made by the State of California Division of Water Resources. 


Mr. Razavr. This sets forth the storage of water ? 

Mr. McGoxpricx. It sets forth the list of rights. 

Mr. Razavut. Do you wish to have this in the record ? 

Mr. McGoupricx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ragzavut. Without objection it will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) / 
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Mr. McGovuprick. Now I would like to make one other observation 
to the committee in connection with agricultural products, as related 
to the defense efforts and the civilian needs. A total review of the 
agricultural production of Sonoma County, together with the process- 
ing operations, would be far too lengthy, because of the fact that this 
county is among the first 15 in the value of agricultural products pro- 
duced in the Nation. However, a few high lights I think might be 
helpful. 

Field crops, including barley, hay, hops, oats, and so forth, $5,107,- 
000; seed and nursery crops, for maintenance for full production, 
$738,500. 

Vegetable crops, $303,600; fruit and nut crops, $12,373,000, includ- 
ing the basic commodities, like prunes and apples. 

Livestock products, including dairy, swine, sheep, cattle, calves, and 
small animals, $2,075,000. 

Poultry products, $31,841,000. 

These figures are for the year 1950, and represent a total average 
farm value over a period of 5 years of approximately $70,500,000. 

This indicates again the need for water, in order to irrigate and 
in order to provide the corps that this country needs. 

I would like to point out again, and you will note that the crops are 
basic, that is, those that are basic to the support of the Armed Forces. 
All of these products, with the possible exception of hops, and wine 
grapes, represent basic food needs, and a very high percentage of the 
total products was purchased for and used by the Armed Forces dur- 
ing World War II, and were used by the Armed Forces. It goes with- 
out saying that everyone of these agricultural products is dependent 
upon an adequate water supply, and in as much as the revenue to the 
State and county of Mendocino when these products are produced is 
considerable, the failure to produce them represents a loss. The aver- 
age annual loss from production by reason of floods over a period of 
years has been very material. 

Now I would also like to make an observation in connection with 
the location of Sonoma County. It incorporates a watershed totaling 
approximately 1,500 square miles. The project is located north of 
the entrance of San Francisco Bay, some 65 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, and I take it that a good many members of the committee are 
familiar with the fact that in the area around San Francisco are located 
many important military installations, such as Mare Island, Hamilton 
Field, the two rocket range and Signal Corps bases, and other naval 
and air installations, such as the one at Alameda. And because of 
the location of these installations in that area we have been placed 
within the nine bay counties for civilian defense. We are so located 
that in order to plan for civilian defense activities we are placed within 
the nine bay county areas, five of which counties are in the critical 
target area. 

In case of need for civilian defense, if any of the water supply in 
this area should be contaminated this will be a source, the Russian 
River. 

And I would also like to point out the fact that because of our 
location, many people who work in that area and work in that area 
are facing a water shortage. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here the statement of Mr. Marshall M. Wal- 
lace, county surveyor, Sonoma County, and also engineer for the 
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Sonoma County Flood Control and Conservation District, which con- 
tains a general outline of the project, and answers the questions that 
you were interested in. The total cost, first stage, is $16,250,000. 
Share to be paid by local interest $5,598,000; and the gross storage 
provided 122,000 acre-feet. 

As pointed out in the report of the engineers, during the months 
of December, November, and October, for 1950, the damage resulting 
from floods in Sonoma County was $580,000. Hence the reason for 
the need for the flood-control works on the Russian River. 

In order to determine the most feasible methods of water utilization 
and repayment of local allocations we have the Whipple Engineers 
report, and from that report there is indicated a need for more plan- 
ning money; and in conclusion, may I read what the engineers have 
said: 

In view of the deficiencies evidenced by the Whipple report confirming the 
United States engineers findings, and those of the fact-finding committee of the 
Jalifornia Assembly on tidelands reclamation and development, it is respect- 
fully requested that planning funds be provided by the Congress for the fiscal 
period beginning July 1, 1951, and allocated to the district engineer, Corps of 
Engineers in San Francisco, in order that detailed construction plans may be 
available coincidentally with completion with local interest financing. 


We cannot go any further in the project until we have planning 
money. 

I submit this statement of Mr. Wallace for the record. 

Mr. Rasautr. Without objection it will be included in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


LOCATION OF PROJECT 


The Russian River flows through southern Mendocino County into north central 
and western Sonoma County, and incorporates a watershed totaling approxi- 
mately 1,500 square miles. This is located due north of the entrance to San 
Francisco Bay, and the nearest part of the main channel of the Russian River 
is approximately 65 miles north of San Francisco. 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF PROJECT 


During the past few years the subject of a flood control and wate1-conservation 
project for the Russian River has been under study and investigation by the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, San Francisco district office. As a 
result of these studies, construction of a multiple-purpose reservoir in Coyote 
Valley, approximately 4 miles north of Ukiah on the east fork of the Russian 
River, has been authorized by the Congress. The capacity of the reservoir as 
authorized would be 122,000 acre-feet and so constructed in its first stage that 
at some future time, when conservation demands increase, the dam could be 
raised to an ultimate capacity of 199,000 acre-feet. 

Prior to increasing the storage capacity of Coyote Valley Reservoir to 199,000 
acre-feet, the proposed plan of the Corps of Engineers contemplates the construc- 
tion of a second reservoir on Dry Creek having a capacity of 216,000 acre-feet and 
a safe vield of 66,000 acre-feet per year. The advantage of building Dry Creek 
prior to enlarging Coyote Reservoir would be increased flood control. Here 
again the plan of constructing a multiple-purpose reservoir creates benefits both 
from a conservation and flood-protection standpoint. Should either of these 
reservoirs be constructed without this multiple-purpose feature, the cost of 
achieving each separately would be a great deal higher. 

In selecting the above-mentioned sites, the Corps of Engineers investigated 
numerous other locations. From a flood-control and conservation standpoint, 
Coyote Valley Reservoir showed the greatest number of benefits to be obtained 
and the lowest cost per annual acre-foot of yield. By increasing the size of the 
reservoir at Coyote Valley to its maximum, the cost per acre-foot is decreased 
slightly. The cost per acre-foot at Dry Creek Reservoir is slightly higher than 
that at Coyote Valley. 
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In order that the reader may become better acquainted with some of the more 
pertinent details and costs, the following brief summary of the proposed projects 
is included: 


Summary of proposed reservoirs 





Coyote Valley 
Dry Creek, 
ultimate 





First stage Ultimate 





Sequence of construction___..........-.-.-.-.--- 2 
Gross storage, acre-feet 4 , 216, 000 
Reserved for flood control, acre-feet _- y . 43, 000 
Silt pool, acre-feet : re eee ae ' , 3, 000 
Conservation storage, acre-feet__._.__- rl | t . | 170, 000 
Total available yield, acre-feet j 54, | 65, 800 
Total construction cost -- - __- , 250, 000 . $14, 760, 000 
Share to be paid by local interests_- tes sw A, 2A LL. § () () 

Cost per acre-foot yield . . 44 | $8. 04 











1 Includes $1,980,000 additional cost, provision for stage construction. 
2 Not determined. 


It is to be noted that the Corps of Engineers has determined the share in con- 
struction costs to be paid by local interest for the first stage of construction of 
Coyote Valley Reservoir, but has not done so for the costs involved in construc- 
tion of Dry Creek Reservoir or second stage at Coyote Valley. Payment by 
local interests to the Federal Government for their share in the initial construc- 
tion of Coyote Valley Reservoir will be in a lump sum. 


PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION OF CONSERVED WATERS 


Local interests have complied with the requirements of the Corps of Engineers 
by forming properly constituted flood control and water conservation districts in 
the counties of Mendocino and Sonoma, to insure payment of local interest 
allocations. 

Analysis has shown that the ground water supply is rapidly being exhausted, 
and that not only Sonoma County but adjacent areas like Marin and southern 
Napa County are potential users of Russian River water. While urgent need is 
for flood control, ($580,000 damage to date this year being estimated by the Corps 
of Engineers in Sonoma and Mendocino County, with critical flood stage not 
having developed), there is also a critical need for domestic, industrial, and 
agricultural water. 

In order to determine most feasible methods of water utilization and repayment 
of local interest allocations, the directors of the Sonoma County Flood Control and 
Water Conservation District engaged the Whipple Engineering Co., consulting 
engineers to submit an engineering analysis and report on utilization of water 
from the proposed Russian River project. This report was completed October 6, 
1950, and recommendations contained therein are being studied by representatives 
of both counties. 

Plate No. 1, index map, gives an over-all picture of the entire project, including 
reservoirs, canals, location of diversion weirs and transmission mains. 

In order to determine the most feasible method of distribution and type of 
service to all parts of southern Sonoma County, two methods were studied and 
sizes of mains determined for the five decennial years based upon the anticipated 
demands as obtained from table 29. The routings as planned for these mains 
are shown on plate 8. 

The first method considered was a combined system delivering raw water to be 
used for irrigation and by the municipalities. As primary sedimentation would 
remove only the solid particles, it would be necessary for the municipalities and 
private utilities to filter and chlorinate the water before utilizing it for domestic 
purposes. The cost of water for this type of service would be considered low for 
domestic use but too high for general agricultural purposes. Construction costs 
have been determined and these figures are shown under table 40. From an 
economic analysis as shown under table 44, it has been determined that these 
mains should be designed for a 20-year period. 

The second method considered was to distribute treated water from a general 
filtration plant for domestic and municipal use. Capacity of the mains for this 
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type of service was smaller than those as planned for the combined system. Con- 
struction costs have been determined for this design and these figures are shown 
under table 41. From an economic analysis shown under table 45, it has been 
determined that these mains should be designed to adequately serve the antici- 
pated demand for the next 30 years. Table 38 has been prepared to show the 
recommended location and size of these mains. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the deficiencies evidenced by the Whipple report confirming the 
United States engineers’ findings, and those of the fact-finding committee of the 
California Assembly on Tidelands Reclamation and Development, it is respect- 
fully requested that planning funds be provided by the Congress for the fiscal 
period beginning July 1, 1951, and allocated to the district engineer, Corps of 
Engineers, in San Francisco, in order that detailed construction plans may be 
available coincidentally with completion with local interest financing. 


May 3, 1951. 


Mr. McGoxpricx. I also wish to present for the record the state- 
ment of Mr. Richard Miller, county supervisor of the fifth district, 
Sonoma County. Paiste ' 

Mr. Rasavur. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

My name is Richard Miller, county supervisor from the fifth district, Sonoma 
County, Calif. 

Along the stream of Russian River from Cloverdale to its outlet at the sea 
at Jenner there is located a vast recreational area offering to our Armed Forces 
located nearby not only this facility so important to their physical being and 
morals, but housing for themselves and families. 

In World War II and under the present emergency this area became thickly 
populated with military personnel simply because it was close by and houses 
were available at fairly low rentals. In addition to military personnel, this 
area is receptive each year to 100,000 people who own homes and spend at least 
3 months each year. 

To take care of the needs of the people I refer to the fact that we must have 
more water, and Coyote Dam is the only answer. As a county supervisor from 
this district and representing these people that I refer to, 1 urge your serious 
consideration of our request for planning money. 

Mr. Rapaur. I would like to commend the Congressman for the 
manner in which he has prepared the presentation with the witnesses 
he has brought before the committee. If more of the presentations 
were similarly made we would have more time. 

Mr. Scupper. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranaut. We must attend a meeting of the full committee at 
10: 30, and it is now that time. 

Mr, Scupper. I know you are pressed for time ; but there is testimony 
of two other statements which we would like to submit for the record. 

Mr. Rapaut. They may be included in the record. 

Mr. Scupper. I desire to present J. Mervyn Daw, former mayor and 
present councilman of Santa Rosa. 

Mr. Daw. May I just identify myself for the record? I am J. 
Mervyn Daw, member of the Santa Rosa City Council and chairman 
of the Santa Rosa Board of Public Utilities; and I am also represent- 
ing the Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce as chairman of the water 
committee as well as for the North Coast Council of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

The need for water conservation to meet current demands for do- 
mestic and industrial use within and adjacent to the Russian River 
watershed is urgent. 
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“esa, Seba the report on the Russian River project prepared by 
Whipple Engineering Co. in 1950, serial No. 97, page 5: 


During the past decade, Sonoma County has experienced a tremendous growth 
in population and an increase in irrigated lands, which has led to a correspond- 
ing increased draft on the underground sources with a consequent lowering of 
the water tables. 


Page 6: 


Upon investigation of water utility operational records for the past 10-year 
period, it was noted that the percentage of increased use varied from 38 to 415 
percent, with most of the municipalities varying from 70 to 90 percent. 


Nore.—The Santa Rosa municipal water system at the end of the 
calendar year 1950 had 8,138 consumers, and by April 18, 1951, the 
number had increased to 8,783 at an annual rate of 27 percent. 

Further quoting from findings as shown by the Whipple report 
on page 10: 


1. Sonoma County will continue to grow, but perhaps not at its present rate, 
and it is very probable that the population will be more than double the present, 
within the next 50 years. 

2. Present local water sources cannot be developed much further, and in some 
areas notable near Freestone, Bodega, and Two Rock, these sources are now 
inadequate to fully serve the present demand. 

3. Over 90 percent of all present sources of supply are drawn from the under- 
ground, and when percolating areas are not directly fed by stream flow, the 
water table has been dropping steadily. 

4. Underground supply investigations indicate that approximately 7 percent 
of the county area has wells which produce a specific yield of over 10 gallons 
per minute per foot of drawdown. These good areas are so situated adjacent 
to the river or creeks that they are replenished by stream percolation. Approxi- 
mately 12 percent of the area is fair, and 81 percent of the entire county has 
wells which would be considered poor; i. e., having a specific yield of less than 
1.0 gallon per minute per foot of draw-down. 

5. Underground sources in areas not adjacent to the Russian River or creeks 
will probably not withstand additional demands made upon them by new wells 
without seriously affecting those areas either by depleting the water-bearing 
stratas or forcing existing well owners to deepen their wells. 

6. Further demands definitely will require an above-ground supply. 

7. The Russian River plan as proposed by the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers offers the greatest number of benefits to be derived for flood control; water 
supply, domestic and irrigation; recreation, minimum summer river ftow. 


Further quoting from the conclusions of the aforesaid report on 
page 12: 


1. The future growth of Sonoma County is very clearly shown to be dependent 
upon the establishment of a reliable long-range water supply, which. will be 
adequate to meet its anticipated future demands. 

2. The Russian River project as planned by the Corps of Engineers is the most 
economically feasible source of supply to meet future demands, that has been 
proposed or can be visualized at this time. 

20. To insure that the Russian River project and the distribution system will 
operate on an economically sound basis, it is imperative that all future supplies 
be obtained from this source. The lowest unit cost per acre-foot may be realized 
only by a full cooperation and participation of all areas in the utilization of this 
source to its greatest extent. 


The Santa Rosa Board of Public Utilities as well as the city council 
fully concur in the finding and conclusions as shown by the aforesaid 
report. 

The sale of water for the use of the city of Santa Rosa will be the 
major source of revenue for the development of this project. The 
city council of the city of Santa Rosa has made a definite commitment 
for the purchase of 6,000 acre-feet annually when and if this project is 
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completed, provided that said project is completed within a period of 
approximately 4 years from this date. Lacking assurance that this 
»roject will be developed it will be necessary that the city of Santa 
Rosa proceed to develop an independent source of supply by storage. 
The system cannot continue to rely upon underground sources. 

In addition to current and future demands for domestic and agri- 
cultural use we also find a progressive trend toward decentralization 
of industry. Recent surveys by industrial engineers (Walsh report) 
indicated that Sonoma County definitely is in the path of industrial 
expansion. Within the past year, 10 new industrial plants have moved 
into and adjacent to the city of Santa Rosa. While the economy of the 
county is basically agricultural and lumbering and the industries 
related thereto, we now find an increasing trend toward diversified 
operations. Therefore, expanding industry is causing a further drain 
on our underground sources of supply. 

The very fact that the north coastal area of California, of which 
Sonoma County is a part, has 40.8 percent of the potential water re- 
sources of the State (State engineer's report of February 9, 1951) is 
focusing attention to this area. 

We therefore respectfully ask that there be allocated to Russian 
River project of California the sum of $65,000 for planning money. 

Mr. Kerr. Has the Federal Government ever appropriated any 
money for this project 

Mr. Scupper. No. They have made the survey. They have done 
all of the preliminary survey work, and we are asking this money for 
getting out the plans and specifications. They have come up with a 
very definite proposal. 

May we also have the statement of Mr. Busch made a part of the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Kerr. Certainly. 

Mr. Buscu. My name is James E. Busch, Mendocino County dis- 
trict attorney. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, there is also in Men- 
docino County a legally created and functioning flood control and 
water conservation district operating under the name of the Men- 
docino County Flood Control and Water Conservation District. This 
district was created by the Legislature of the State of California as 
the agency of local government authorized to enter into agreements 
with the Federal and State governments relating to any project 
authorized by said levels of government and in particular the Russian 
River project, California. 

The Mendocino County Flood Control and Water Conservation 
District is authorized to control, conserve, divert, store, and dispose of 
storm, flood, and surface waters. It has the power to sue and be sued. 
It has the power to acquire private property for public purposes, to 
acquire and adjudicate water rights, to compel relocation of utilities, 
to hire engineers and attorneys and other employees necessary to 
operate the works of the district, to furnish sufficient water in the 
district for any present or future beneficial use, to make and enter into 
contracts with the United States and the State of California and other 
publie agencies of the State. It also has the power to levy an annual 
tax for the purpose of making surveys and studies necessary to provide 
the means by which cost of any project or works can be obtained. 
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The board of directors of the Mendocino County Flood Control and 
Water Conservation District have alloted money to my use to begin a 
~~ of the legal aspects of Russian River project in Mendocino 

unty. 

The Mendocino County Flood Control and Water Conservation Dis- 
trict has cooperated with the Sonoma County Flood Control and 
Water Conservation District in all respects in connetcion with the 
Russian River project, California, and both agencies have negotiated 
with each other and when necessary are in a position to enter into 
agreements with each other in connection with the operation of any 
authorized project affecting Russian River project, California. 

Ninety percent of the manufacturing employment in the county is 
in lumber and lumber products, with more than 3,000 workers in this 
industry at peak periods. Mendocino is third in the State in timber 
resources, with an estimated stand of 19.7 billion board feet. Lumber- 
ing has been a well-established industry for almost a century and 
production has risen from about 123,700,000 board feet in 1940 to 
367,000,000 board feet in 1948, when 124 active mills were in operation. 
The main item produced is redwood sawlogs, with additional pro- 
duction of fence posts, grape stakes, shingles, shakes, poles, and 
pilings. In 1947, there were 93 active establishments manufacturing 
lumber and wood products, including 5 employing more than 100 
workers each. One of the most important new industries in the 
country is a large plant of a national wallboard manufacturer, using 
mill wastes and small growth as a source of fiber. 

Another important industry and one which has been of considerable 
value to the county for a long period of time is food processing, 
principally of wines and dairy products. Commercial fishing also 
contributes significantly to the economy. In 1947, Fort Bragg and 
Point Arena listed a commercial catch valued at over $6,000,000 with 
sole, crab, rockfish, and salmon the leading varieties. Other industries 
within the county include plants manufacturing chemicals and similar 
producis, fabricated metal products, and transportation equipment. 

The major portion of the mineral output, which was valued over 
$400,000 in 1948, is sand and gravel, mined for the most part from bars 
along the Eel River and on the Russian River east of Ukiah, and used 
as a concrete aggregate and for road building. In 1947, production also 
included liquid carbon dioxide and dry ice produced from gases 
pumped from wells in Ukiah and Hopland, wh used as refrigerants 
and in carbonated beverages. There were also small outputs of low- 
grade coal and natural gas. Other minerals in the area with little 
or no development up to the present time are manganese, copper, 
chromite, ila. limestone, and quicksilver. Carbonated mineral 
springs are found in the vicinity of Ukiah and Hopland, and some 
of them have been developed into resorts. 

Population in Mendocino County has increased 43.5 percent since 
1940 to 39,996 in 1950. Most rapid growth was in Ukiah where the 
population increased 64 percent. 

Individual incomes were approximately $50,100,000 in 1949. In 1948 
income rose to 263 percent above 1940 totals. Wages and salaries com- 
prised 64 percent of all individual income, and showed the largest gain 
of any income source, climbing 301 percent above 1940, or four times the 
total in that prewar year. <A large share of the increase has occurred 
since 1945, due to the growth in lumbering activity. Manufacturing 
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payrolls, chiefly lumber, accounting for 44 percent of all wages and 
salaries, climbed from $4,337,000 in 1945 to $14,140,000 in 1948. Trade 
payrolls also showed a sharp increase. i 

he net incomes of proprietors of farm, business, and professional 
noncorporate enterprises rose to $12,948,000 in 1948, an increase of 289 
percent over 1940, and 26 percent of all income. 

Tax returns reflect a very sharp rise in the number of taxpayers in 
the income bracket of $5,000 or more. 

Agricultural production contributed approximately $12,273,000 to 
the county in 1948. Livestock and livestock products, particularly 
sheep, lambs, and wool, were high in valuation. Among the crops pro- 
duced, fruit and grapes were of special importance. Almost 12,000 
acres were planted to these crops, with 7,400 acres planted to grapes and 
2,146 acres planted to pears. The two most important varieties of 
grapes were the Carignona and Zinfandel. Mendocino produces hops 
and a variety of vegetables, melons, and berries. Poultry production 
has also become a valuable part of the farm economy. 

Mr. Scupper. I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity it 
has afforded us to present this matter to you. 


CauiFrornNIA FLoop-ControL Progects 


WITNESS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Sheppard, you are interested in the matter of Cali- 
fornia flood-control projects. We will be glad to hear from you at this 
time, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, it is 
always a pleasure for me to come before your subcommittee with this 
particular group of Californians. These are the men who have fought 
our floods and tried to conserve our water resources in our State. I 
have been working closely with them for many years, and know how 
they operate, and the self-discipline they impose upon themselves. 

Long before they get to Washington, they carefully screened all of 
their projects and their needs for appropriations. This is done under 
the leadership of our State Water Resources Board, members of which 
are appointed by the Governor and represent the State as a whole. 
It is a function of this Board to coordinate and direct the orderly and 
most economic development of our water resources. 

_ You will note from the agenda before you that they also meticulously 
limit their time to the schedule set up by the committee. I, therefore, 
are not going to intrude further. It is a pleasure, gentlemen of the 
committee, to present Mr. C. A. Griffith, chairman of the State Water 
Resources Board, who will present the other California witnesses. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Griffith. 


STATE-WIDE PROGRAM 


WITNESS 
C. A. GRIFFITH, CHAIRMAN, STATE WATER RESOURCIIS BOARD 


Mr. Grirrirn. Mr. Chairman, we are very glad to be here again. In 
the first place, I represent as chairman of the State Water Resources 
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Board all of the projects in the State of California, and I am author- 
ized to speak for the State and also the representatives of the local 
interests that have close contact with the Federal projects. I would 
like to have the privilege of presenting my statement for the record, 
and then of making just a few general comments. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF C. A, GRIFFITH, CHAIRMAN, STATE WATER Resources Boarp 


Chairman Kerr and members of the committee, I am C. A. Griffith of Azusa, 
Calif., chairman of the State Water Resources Board. I appear here today in 
the dual capacity of chairman of the board and as spokesman of a delegation 
of Californians who represent the local areas most vitally concerned with the 
Federal Government’s flood-control program in our State. 

The State Water Resources Board, of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man, has seven members appointed by the Governor who are directed by law 
to represent the various flood-control agencies and interests of California in 
their dealings with the Federal Government and the State. As you probably 
know, the State of California has underwritten the costs of local cooperation 
on all authorized Federal flood-control projects in the State with a $25,000,000 
fund and it is the duty of our Board to determine the amount of these costs 
and reimburse the local agencies for them. Of necessity, therefore, the State 
Water Resources Board must keep itself informed at all times as to the status 
of the progress being made by the Federal Government on its authorized flood- 
control program. 

Three months ago, at the beginning of our rainy season, we had a series of 
heavy storms in northern California that caused widespread damage and 
played havoc with the transportation and communications system in most of 
the Central Valley area. We still are at work, repairing levees, rebuilding 
bridges and highways, and removing the debris caused by the floods that swept 
through that part of the State. It is estimated that more than 350,000 acres of 
urban and farm lands were inundated and the damages will run to more than 
$30,000,000. These floods alone caused damages approximately equaling the 
entire amount of money appropriated by the Congress for flood-control construc- 
tion in California last year. 

The floods conclusively proved two things which should be of particular 
interest to this committee. First, that floods of this type can be largely con- 
trolled. On the streams where flood-control works were completed and in op- 
eration, there was little or no damage. The Sacramento River flood-control 
project, even though portions of it are not up to grade and standard, functioned 
perfectly for the purposes for which it was designed. It carried the excess 
waters of the Sacramento River into bypasses and saved thousands of acres 
and many cities and communities from inundation. On the other hand, the 
American River, which Folsom Dam is designed to control when completed, 
broke out of its course and flooded highly developed suburban lands in the vi- 
cinity of Sacramento. It also almost marooned our capital city and seriously 
affected both the transcontinental and transcoastal highways and railway trans- 
portation systems which converge at Sacramento. The loss of United States 
Highway 40 at Sacramento, which came dangerously close to going under, 
would have completely cut off the huge air base at McClellan Field which 
serves as the supply depot for all air bases in the Pacific command. In times 
like these we cannot afford to leave such installations prey to the vagaries of 
the weather. 

The second point our recent floods proved is that California still is, and 
will remain to be, subject to periodic and devastating storms, the effects of 
which can only be controlled by completion of a comprehensive flood-contro! 
program such as has been proposed by the United States Corps of Engineers. 
A major portion of this program has been approved and authorized by the 
Congress, but construction lags far behind. Much of the flooding could have 
been prevented had those projects on which construction is now under way been 
completed. 


Flood conditions were so serious that Gov. Earl Warren requested Maj. Gen. 


Lewis A. Pick, Chief of the United States Corps of Army Engineers, to make 
4 personal inspection of the inundated areas, General Pick flew to California 
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immediately and spent several days covering all of the flooded sections of the 
State. Due to the fact that levees in many places were breached or so seri- 
ously weakened that any subsequent rise in the rivers might cause further 
damage from flooding, he made $2,000,000 in emergency funds available for 
their repair. This action by the United States Corps of Engineers was deeply 
appreciated by the people of California and saved many areas from additional 
damages which could have occurred had the levees not been immediately 
repaired. 

I presume that in his testimony before this committee, General Pick told you 
of the conditions which prevailed in our State. I will therefore not dwell on 
them longer. However, I do want to stress one statement General Pick made 
at several meetings he held in the flooded areas. He deplored the necessity 
of having to spend $2 million of emergency funds for damages that might have 
been prevented had the Army’s construction program been further advanced. 
But his principal point was that the only solution of California’s flood problems 
is the accelerated construction of the flood-control projects already authorized 
by the Congress but which remain incompleted. We are in complete agreement 
with his statement. 

To accomplish this program op a 5-year basis would require appropriations 
by the Congress of approximately $100,000,000 a year. A 10-year program 
would require $50,000,000 a year. That is the magnitude of our problem. We 
feel it is our duty to bring to the attention of this committee the obligations 
to which the Congress has committed itself on flood-control construction in 
California alone, and the fact that the rate at which appropriations have been 
set up in the President’s budget over the past several years would prolong the 
construction of these projects over a period of 15 years. 

Each year the State water resources board, in cooperation with local agen- 
cies and the United States Corps of Army Engineers, reviews the Federal 
construction program and its progress in relation to our needs. The phenomenal 
growth of population in the State, its strategic position on the west coast, and 
the trend of the Federal Government to concentrate more and more important 
tnilitary establishments and supporting industries within its borders have com- 
plicated and enhanced our flood-control problems. Our rail and highways sys- 
tems now are vital links in our chain of national security. Our food-producing 
potential is so great that in 15 of the past 20 years California’s cash farm income 
has been higher than that of any other State in the Nation. The industries of 
California, supplying processed food, fiber, petroleum, aircraft, ships, lumber, 
synthetic rubber, and many other commodities, in turn provide the sinews of war 
and national defense. Anything that serves to disrupt or damage this complex 
and delicately balanced composite of national endeavor is detrimental not only 
to the State and its citizens but to the Nation as a whole. Floods, which can 
and should be controlled, are the most disruptive force we face. 

Two months ago some 75 citizens, representing the flood-control interests in all 
parts of the State, appeared before our board and presented a proposed program 
of Federal flood-control construction for the fiscal year 1952 which would have 
required $115,000,000 in appropriations from this Congress. The sponsors of 
each project backed their plea with facts and figures in support of their requests. 
The State water resources board took the matter under consideration. Now, as 
the State agency responsible for the orderly development of the water resources 
of California, our board is fully cognizant of the pressing flood-control needs in 
large portions of the State. In normal times, I am confident that the board would 
have endorsed the proposed program as presented. However, these are not nor- 
mal times. We are well aware of the nature of the problems of this Congress, 
confronted as it is with a $71 billion budget and the unwelcome prospect of having 
to raise taxes to support it. In California we are faced with much the same 
problem. We have a $1,016 million budget before our legislature this year. And 
in spite of the size of our budget there is no provision for funds to build certain 
water-conservation works which should be financed in part by the State. 

In view of the conditions prevailing, the State water resources board felt that 
& more realistic approach to the matter of Federal appropriations proposed by 
the local interests was to divide the projects into two categories: First, those 
projects actually under construction, and, second, those on which planning is in 
an advanced stage but on which construction has not been started. The board, 
accordingly, set up a proposed program which would complete all projects now 
under construction by 1955. The one exception is the Los Angeles river drainage 
area project, which will require a longer period. All other projects in the ad- 
vanced planning stage were blanketed in at a figure of $500,000 each. In the 
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case of the latter, the board recognized the fact that under Presidential order 
no new projects are to be undertaken unless they are vital to national defense. 
However, as a board representing the State of California, we feel that the need 
for these projects should be kept in the record and that they should receive first 
priority, when the building ban is lifted. 

The program I am presenting today was approved by the State water resources 
board at a public hearing held February 2, 1951. It calls for appropriations in 
the total sum of $72,634,000 divided among the various projects as follows: 


Los Angeles engineering district: 
Los Angeles river drainage area 
Whittier Narrows 
San Antonio Dam 2, 250, 000 
San Antonio Channel 500, 000 
Carbon Canyon 
Riverside levees 


Stewart Canyon 
Ng ENE SR RE. Sn Paranal: AR Si Stee Be SLL as 


Subtotal 


Sacramento engineering district: 

Black Butte 
I SI hina caceins Gi eo picedh neeresyesonppeiioelor Sng tained tacanteacemaedie 500, 000 
Farmington 214, 000 
Ena she dsecctapate laces esses igidlnan-cioenae aseaiastenecar ound ae te 000, 000 
Hogan Reservoir 500, 000 
Isabella 000, 000 
Merced stream group 910, 000 
a i a ee eA 500, 000 
Pine Flat , 000, 000 
Sacramento River, major and minor tributaries___.___._______ 2, 000, 000 
Sacramento River, old project 000, 000 
500, 000 
’ 500, 000 
CRE a tele Mg lt ee. AR eh ei AEE dig snipes ale BE! AS NS ab 22 500, 000 


Subtotal 3 36, 624, 000 


Grand total 72, 634, 000 

There is attached to this statement a compilation of authorized Federal flood- 

control projects, giving the present status of each, which, with your permission, 
I would like to have included in the record. 

(Norr.—The matter referred to was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Grirrirn. For the benefit of some members of this committee 
who have not been here before, the State of California is a peculiar 
sort of State. It isa long, sprawling State and has many, many prob- 
lems, the chief of which is the question of the control of floods. 

We have large valleys where people live and farm and have their 
homes, and where railroads, the important railroads, are located and 
the highways that have to be kept open to keep things rolling. We 
have the great Central Valley with mountains on both sides, and in 
southern California you have your mountains and very little area 
between them and the sea. Our situation out there presents a rather 
difficult problem, as evidenced last fall, for instance, in northern 
California we had a flood, a disastrous flood which inundated about 
350,000 acres of land, disrupted transportation both rail and highway, 
and the Army has estimated the damage at $30,000,000. So, therefore, 
these flood-control projects that are now in the process of building, had 
they been completed, would have obviated a great deal of that damage. 
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We now have about 200 military installations in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the State, with its great harbors and shipping facilities, 
the production of food and the shipping in of materials from the East 
makes it really a depot for the Pacific operations. 

Now, when we have asked you before for appropriations for these 
flood-control projects we have also mentioned the amount of contri- 
bution that the people of the State have made in the past, and we 
are particularly proud of that. ; ; 

We have spent of State money and local interest money approx1- 
mately $300,000,000 on flood control alone, and on top of that we 
have expended $350,000,000 on irrigation projects, ditches, and what 
not, which all go to conserve water. Now, those figures do not include 
the installations of the interests in southern California which have 
obligated themselves for $450,000,000 on the Colorado project. 
Neither does it include the Hetch-Hetchy project where the city of San 
Francisco has contributed $150,000,000 and the East Bay cities $60,- 
000,000. So we have a very laudable performance by the State of 
California. 

Now, when it came to asking for flood-control funds our board went 
at it in this way: We invited a group of interested flood-control people 
throughout the State to meet with us, and they did, and their total 
requests to our board amounted to $115,000,000, which was a reasonable 
figure for the proper prosecution of the contracts for projects now 
under construction. 

Our board, however, looked at it in a good deal more realistic man- 
ner, and we are coming before you today with a total amount of $72,- 
000,000, which is considerably more than the President’s budget, it is 
true, but we feel it is a proper amount to ask for if we expect to go 
ahead and conserve the investment the Government has already made 
and get these projects completed as soon as possible. 

Now, I would like to read for the record, and I wish Mr. Leedom 
would point them out for you on the map, the various projects the 
different witnesses will discuss. I would like to call your attention 
also to the map that you will find in this statement that locates them 
for you, and also the flood areas. 

Now, in the Los Angeles engineering district there are a number 
of items, the first of which is the Los Angeles River drainage area, 
$20,250,000. That is at the lower part of the map | indicating]; Whit- 
tier Narrows, which is a separate project in itself, $10,000,000; San 
Antonio Dam, $2,250,000, That is out in the San Gabriel Valley, and 
protects not only three railroads, but an important urban area. The 
next five or six I want to speak of, San Antonio Channel, Carbon 
Canyon, Riverside levees, Warm Creek, Santa Clara River, and 
Stewart Canyon, are not under construction, nor have moneys been 
appropriated for them, but planning has progressed in a proper way, 
and we are including them in our request with the feeling that we 
would like to keep them in the record for priority’s sake. 

On the San Diego River, which is down at the lower part of the 
map, $510,000; that completes, as we understand it, the flood-control 
portion of their project. There is more in the rivers and harbors 
portion, but this completes the matter we are particularly interested in. 


82182—-51—pt. 2—-—_14 
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Now, in the Sacramento engineering district, Black Butte, on Stony 
Creek, is in the same category which I mentioned a moment ago, in 
which we are asking for $500,000 in order to place it in the record, but 
no construction money has been appropriated for it. 

Cherry Valley is a very important project, $3,500,000, and that wil! 
be brought out in detail later. 

Then there is Farmington, $214,000, and Folsom, $9,000,000. 

Hogan Reservoir, $500,000, is another one on which construction 
work has not been started. Then there is Isabella, $5,000,000, and 
Merced stream group, $910,000, 

New Melones, $500,000, is another one of the projects on which con- 
struction work has not started, but I would like to include it in the 
request. 

Pine Flat, $10,000,000; Sacramento River, major and minor tribu- 
taries, $2,000,000. For the old project on the Sacramento River, 
$5,000,000, and San Joaquin River, Success, and Terminus are in the 
same category as the others that have not had appropriations made for 
construction purposes. 

Gentlemen, I would like now to call on the individual witnesses who 
will present these matters. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear them. 

Mr. Grirrrrn. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to first introduce Mr. 
Grover Shannon, a member of the State reclamation board. 


CENTRAL VALLEY BASIN 


WITNESS 


GROVER SHANNON, MEMBER OF THE STATE RECLAMATION BOARD 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Suannon. Mr. Chairman, I am Grover C. Shannon of Yuba 

County, Calif. Lam now and have been for 40 years a farmer there. 
1 am vice president of the State reclamation board. 
The State reclamation board was created by act of the legislature 
years ago to cooperate with the Federal Government, through the 
California Debris Commission and the Corps of Engineers, in plan- 
ning the construction of the flood-control works on the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers and their tributaries. 

The work on the Sacramento River has progressed continuously for 
these 37 years. It is now approximately 90 percent completed. On 
the San Joaquin new work has been done. 

Now, I believe you have had expert testimony for the last several 
weeks on the engineering features of these projects, so I would like 
to give you a picture of what the central basin of California is. 

The two valle consist of something over 14,000,000 acres of land— 


» 
“— 


that is farm land. From those 14,000,000 acres with approximately 
3,800,000 acres that are subject to flood from one or more sources in 
this area there are some seventy-odd crops grown. Some of those crops 
I am familiar with, and I will talk sige about those. In this 


area 98 percent of the canning peaches of the world are grown in two 
principal sections, one in the heart of the San Joaquin River Valley, 
and the other in the heart of the Sacramento River Valley, which 
produce about half a million tons of green fruit which is processed 
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into some 18,000,000 cases, a case consisting of 24 standard cans. Dur- 
ing World War II the Armed Forces took as high as 76 percent of 
this crop of peaches for their own use. There are other fruits grown— 
pears, apricots, and plums in lesser amounts. 

In the delta area there is 86 percent of the Nation’s asparagus 
grown. 

In the basin now cotton is produced to the extent that we are the 
second largest producer of cotton in the United States. Some 980,000 
bales were produced in 1950, 

I believe that we estimate that there will be 1,500,000 bales produced 
in 1951. 

There is a great quantity of dried fruit produced, principally 
peaches, pears, apricots, raisins, and prunes. The prune crop amounts 
to 180,000 dried tons, of which the Armed Forces take a considerable 
portion. 

In this area there are grown, produced, and processed between 
2(),000,000 and 30,000,000 cases of tomatoes, and other vegetables such 
as spinach, peas, and corn in lesser amounts. 

We have, in the basin, three transcontinental railroads; they are 
main lines which traverse the basin from one end to the other. 

The Southern Pacific, the main line connecting Ogden with San 
Francisco, has 80 miles of railroad subject to floods from one source 
or another. 

The Western Pacific has 50 miles. 

The Santa Fe from Fresno to Stockton, all through the delta, has 
many small sections, not continuous, that are subject to flood. 

Now the total agricultural cash income from the basin in the last 5 
years has exceeded $5 billion; it has averaged over $1 billion a year 
for the last 5 years. 

That is not flash production by any means because the production is 
going to continuously increase due to the fact that lots of land which is 
unsuitable for irrigation, which is not level enough, is now being 
leveled. 

1 could go on indefinitely about the various things grown there— 
beans, barley, wheat, dairying, and livestock—but I hope that I have 
given you something of the agricultural picture of the basin in a short 
time. 

Now, gentlemen, I think it is absolutely necessary to have as rapid 
completion of these flood-control projects as possible, and the necessity 
of that is attested by the fact, that in the case of the Sacramento 
River project, on the completed part of the project there was no flood 
last year, nor has there been a flood at any time on any of the completed 
projects that the Army engineers completed, in high-water time. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kerr. What percentage of the State of California is involved 
in this Central Valley Basin in acreage / 

Mr. SuHannon. I am just not competent to answer that. It is about 
14 percent Mr. Luther said. I did not have that figure. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question / 

Mr. Rapaur. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask this question : In the Old Sacramento 
project—what is called the Old Sacramento flood-control project—are 
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the local interests satisfied as to what is the completion point in that 
project? In other words, is there a positive ment that when 
certain things are done the local interests will take over jurisdiction ? 

Mr. SHannon. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. As those plans are now set forth in the Army engineers’ 
office, if those things are done the project will be completed ? 

Mr. SHannon. That is, within a reasonable balance of, say, of 
maybe $1,000,000. As I understand it the estimate is $14,000,000. 
I do not think the Corps of Engineers has quite accepted that figure, 
but our engineers and the State engineer, prior to 1951 construction, 
have estimated that the cost to complete the project would be approxi- 
mately $15,000,000. 

Mr. Forp. I am not so much worried about the dollars; I am con- 
cerned about what is considered completion. 

Mr. Suannon. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Forp. As to whether this levee has to be a certain height and 
has to be built in such and such a way. In other words, what I want 
to know is: Is there perfect agreement between the local interests and 
the Corps of Army Engineers as to what is final-completion status, 
so that when that is done the Federal Government turns it over for 
maintenance thereafter to local interests? 

Mr. Suannon. That is right. ‘ 

Mr. Forp. There is no question about that whatsoever? 

Mr. Suannon. Definitely no, sir. 

Mr. Rasavr. All right; who is your next witness, Mr. Griffith. 

Mr. Grirriru. I would like to introduce Mr. H. E. Hedger, chief 
engineer of the Los Angeles County flood-control district. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY FLOOD CONTROL DISTRICT 
WITNESS 


H. E. HEDGER, CHIEF ENGINEER, LOS ANGELES COUNTY FLOOD 
CONTROL DISTRICT 


Mr. Hepneer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is H. E. Hedger. I am chief engineer for the Los Angeles 
County flood-control district, and I am appearing here by official 
direction of the board of supervisors of our district to discuss with 
vou the flood-control projects which are of direct concern to the Los 
Angeles County flood-control district. 

I have a statement which I would appreciate being placed in the 
record. 

Mr. Razavt. Without objection, it may be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT or H. E. Hepeer, CHter ENGINEER, LOS ANGELES, CouNTY FLoop 
CONTROL DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is always a privilege to meet with your com- 
mittee and discuss with you the immediate needs for flood-control work within 
the Los Angeles County flood-control district in California, as I have been 
authorized to do by the board of supervisors of the district. 
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On several occasions during past years I have had the opportunity of pre- 
senting to your committee the precarious position in which the metropolitan 
area of Los Angeles rests with respect to flood hazards and you have I know, 
become well acquainted with the situation. There are new members on the 
committee this year, however, and I would like to say to them that there is 
no area of comparable size in this country subject to greater hazard from the 
the destructive action of floods than the Los Angeles area if measured in terms 
of potential loss of life and damage to property. This situation exists because 
of five prime factors: 

1. Within our county nearly all of our 4.2 million population reside and are 
employed within a narrow coastal plain roughly 25 miles in width and 45 miles 

in length which lies between the ocean and the foot of our San Gabriel Mountains. 
2. This coastal plain is dominated both as to meteorology and hydrology, and, 
I might add, “smog,” by the backdrop afforded by the San Gabriel Mountains, 
which rise to a maximum height of 10,000 feet within 45 miles of the ocean. 

8. Frequently this area is the direct recipient of tremendous volumes of 
moisture-laden air masses which drive in from the Pacific and unleash their 
moisture in the form of cloudbursts. These are created by uplift of the air 
masses upon impact with the mountains and result at times in record rainfalls 
such as the 1 inch in 1 minute experienced in 1926 and the 26.12 inches in 24 
hours experienced in 19438. 

4. Torrential runoff debouchés from the canyons of our steep mountains onto 
the coastal plain in the form of rocks, boulders, and other debris as well as 
fluodwaters. 

5. The channels provided by nature through the coastal plain are entirely inade- 
quate to safely carry such floods to the ocean. Due to this condition, during a 
few brief hours on March 2, 1988, 49 people lost their lives and over 40 millions 
of dollars of property damage occurred within our county. Since that time our 
population has increased from 2,450,000 to 4,220,000. 

Since its organization in 1915 our district has made great strides in constructing 
flood-control works for the alleviation of these hazards, spending nearly $100,000,- 
000 to date in the process, and since 1986 the United States Government, in co- 
operation with our district, has greatly accelerated this work, approximately 
$114,000,000 of Federal funds having been appropriated for the purpose. Never- 
theless, the hazard is so great and the corrective work of such magnitude that 
the needed improvements are but partially complete, with work estimated to cost 
nearly $224,000,000 yet to be done. Our district is ready and willing to provide 
its share of the cost of such work, as appropriations are made by Congress, as 
has been demonstrated every year since 1936. 

In spite of the urgency of completing as quickly as possible this and other 
similar programs throughout the country, we recognize that your committee must 
this year face the more urgent requirements of appropriations for national de- 
fense. For this reason we have analyzed our needs in the light of their im- 
portance to national-defense activities. 

There can be no question as to the importance of the national defense activi- 
ties under way in the Los Angeles area to the Nation as a whole. The 1947 United 
States Census of Manufacturers report found that in national rank of produc- 
tion the Los Angeles industrial area was first in the manufacture of aircraft and 
aircraft parts, pumps and compressors, refrigerator equipment and machinery, 
heating and plumbing equipment, canned sea food, and motion pictures; second 
in automobile assembly, automobile tire and tube production, storage batteries, 
oil-field machinery, tool press and blown glass, and concrete and plastic prod- 
ucts ; third in petroleum refinery, ceramic products, nonferrous foundries, tractors 
and farm machinery, construction and mining machinery, conveyor equipment, 
miscellaneous fabricated textiles, and miscellaneous wood products. It ranked 
fourth in 16 additional industries. The total annual value added by manu- 
facturing in this area was reported as over 2 billion dollars for that year. Since 
1947 the industrial growth of this area has skyrocketed and the protection of 
vital defense equipment such as aircraft, rubber tires, ceramic and glass products 
for electronic and other use, storage batteries, tractors and farm machinery, 
etc., have greatly expanded. 
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Of the flood-control projects listed by Mr. C. A. Griffith, chairman of the State 
water resources board, as urgently needed in California, the following are located 
within or adjacent to Los Angeles County : 


Los Angeles County drainage area project $20, 250, 000 
Los Angeles River: 
Stewart and Gray Road to Pacific Electric Ry. Bridge 4, 750, 000 
Pacific Electric Ry. to Atlantic Boulevard 3, 500, 000 

Los Angeles River Channel, Fulton Avenue to Sepulveda Boule- 
2, 000, 000 


Rio Hondo, Los Angeles River to Southern Pacific RR. Bridge. 4, 500, 000 
Tujunga Wash, ‘Beachy Avenue to Hansen Dam 1, 500, 000 
Pacoima Wash, Tujunga Wash to Arleta Street 2, 500, 000 
Lopez flood control basin, acquisition of lands and construction. —_1, 500, 000 


Whittier Narrows Reservoir, complete construction of spillway and 

east wing; initiate construction of outlet structure and westerly 

wing and initiate construction of central embankment; also 

to continue acquisition of right-of-way, relocate utilities, re- 

construct highways and highway bridges, and initiate construc- 

tion 08 @POREN CHORNSIS.. i a 10, 000, 000 
San Antonio Dam, to acquire right-of-way and continue construc tion 

of dam, embankment, and outlet works_______--_._---______ 2, 250, 000 
San Antonio Channel, acquisition of right-of- way and relocation 

nt ea AE A AE AP TENE URES R Re aie a ete 3, ~ EAS Ap ac Le LOS - 500, 000 


Total 


Of these items, all but the Los Angeles River improvement from Pacific Electric 
Railway to Atlantic Boulevard, the Pacoima Wash, the Lopez flood control 
basin, and the San Antonio Channel are included in part or in whole in the 
President’s budget recommendations. 

Of the above projects, Whittier Narrows Reservoir, the Los Angeles River 
improvements between Stewart and Gray Road and Atlantic Boulevard, and 
the Rio Hondo improvement are now being constructed for the protection of 
the vital industrial and shipping center located at and in back of the Los 
Angeles and Long Beach Harbor area. Not only are the harbor facilities, such 
as docks, anchorages, and warehouses, storage areas, access roads, railroad 
connections, communication and power systems, etc., dependent upon the flood- 
control improvements for protection from flood damage, but also the Naval 
and Military Establishments at the harbor. There are also aircraft manu 
facturing and widespread petroleum industries, food-packing establishments, 
motor-vehicle assembly plants, and power-generator plants in the flood-hazard 
area which will be protected by these flood-control structures as well as thou- 
sands of homes of defense workers in these industries. The Naval Air Base 
at Los Alamitos and the Naval Ammunition and Net Depot near Seal Beach 
are also affected. Hindrance or damage to national defense activities, even 
for but a short time during and after a major flood, would be a vital blow to 
the Nation’s welfare. 

The improvement of the Los Angeles River from Fulton Avenue to Sepulveda 
Boulevard and of Tujunga Wash will complete the improvement of these chan- 
nels downstream from Sepulveda Dam and Hansen Dam, respectively, and 
thereby consummate several years of extensive work on these streams. Their 
completion will also provide full flood protection to the vital aircraft industries 
in San Fernando Valley which, during World War II, were hampered by severed 
communications due to floods on these streams. 

The construction of flood-control works on Pacoima Wash, a branch of the 
Los Angeles River, which includes Lopez flood control basin, is of great im- 
portance to defense activities in the central region of San Fernando Valley, 
particularly in the vicinity of Van Neys. There are a score or more of important 
manufacturing companies located in the flood zone of Pacoima Wash as it exists 
today, including the Chevrolet auto assembly plant, Fisher Body plant, various 
aircraft parts, tool and die shops, radio and television, electronics equipment, 
auto pumps and automobile parts, ram-jet engines, and other manufacturers 
of defense equipment. In addition, practically the entire residential and indus- 
trial area north of and in Van Nuys, in which 37,000 people reside, will remain 
threatened by any major flood until this improvement is completed. 
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I will not dwell on the importance of completion of the San Antonio project 
to national defense for the reason that it was closely examined in this connec- 
tion but a few months ago and thereupon certified by the President of the United 
States as necessary to national defense. The urgency of completing this project 
is therefore well established. 

Gentlemen, we believe that the evidence is convincing that each of the projects 
so vitally needed for flood protection in Los Angeles County is also vitally needed 
for protection ot the national-defense effort and, therefore, of importance to the 
Nation as a whole. The need for the earliest possible completion of every one 
of these projects is urgent; the Los Angeles County flood-control district stands 
ready to meet its obligations as to construction of these projects; and, insofar 
as military requirements will permit, you are urged to appropriate funds for 
this construction during the fiscal year 1952. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hepeer. I also have some maps of Los Angeles County which 
may make it easier for the committee to follow the discussion. The 
figures should be ignored because they were prepared for last year’s 
discussion. 

We are accustomed to appear before your committee and discuss 
the needs for flood control in our county. This year, for the first 
time in several years we have had to further view those needs in 
the light of the national defense situation as well, which we have 
done as carefully as we know how, and we are prepared at this time to 
dwell particularly on the need of flood protection for the national de- 
fense activities in Los Angeles County. 

First, I would like to bring out, if it needs to be brought out, 
that Los Angeles County is of prime importance to the national 
defense activities of this country. 

Mr. Shannon has brought out very clearly the agricultural value of 
the valley, and I would like to state that Los Angeles has led all 
counties in the United States for years in the value of its agricultural 
production. It has also one of the leading harbors in the country in 
the joint Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor, which you will see on the 
map. That is one of the Nation’s strong factors for transportation 
overseas of whatever may be necessary to be transported. 

Los Angeles County is first in the manufacture of aircraft and air- 
craft parts, pumps and compressors, refrigerator equipment and 
machinery, heating and plumbing equipment, canned sea foods, and I 
will admit, motion pictures. 

It is second in automobile assembly, automobile tire and tube pro- 
duction, storage batteries, oil field machinery, tool presses, blown 
glass, concrete and plastic products, and it is third in petroleum re- 
finery, ceramic products, nonferrous foundaries, tractors and farm ma- 
chinery, construction and mining machinery, conveyor equipment, mis- 
cellaneous fabricated textiles, and miscellaneous wood products, and 
it is fourth in 16 additional industries, and I think that there is no 
doubt but what the national defense value of Los Angeles to the rest 
of the country is well established. The 1947 Census of Manufacturers 
Report indicated a $2,000,000,000 total value from industrial produc- 
tion in Los Angeles County. 

Now, since that time the industrial growth has skyrocketed, and 
Los Angeles is just as busy as any area in the country in national 
defense activities. 

Some of these activities are within the areas that have been and still 
are subject to flood hezard, and by flood hazard we refer more than to 
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just a flood such as has been experienced in many parts of the country, 
as I will bring out later. 

The first of the projects that I would like to talk about of the three 
in Los Angeles County that Mr. Griffith gave you is the Los Angeles 
County drainage area project, for which the State recommendation 
totals $20,250,000, divided among seven different units of that project 
at locations scattered over the map; the next is Whittier Narrows 
Reservoir, which is the large yellow spot in the center of the map, and 
the last San Antonio Dam, which lies on the very easterly side of the 
county, and on the right side of the map. The amount that the State 
recommended for Whittier Narrows was $10,000,000 and the amount 
for San Antonio Dam was $2,250,000. The budget provides for these 
items or projects in our county: For Whittier Narrows flood-control 
basin, the sum of $5,000,000 as against the State recommendation of 
$10,000,000. 

A prime factor in connection with the completion and use of the 
Whittier Narrows project is the improvement of the Rio Hondo and 
Los Angeles River downstream. These channels will carry the flood 
discharge away from Whittier Narrows to the Los Angeles River at 
the point of junction with the Rio Hondo, and then on to the ocean 
at the Long Beach Harbor. 

The budget provides a $1,775,000 item for the Los Angeles River, 
Stewart and Gray Road to Pacific Electric Railway bridge, against 
the State’s recommendation of $4,750,000 and for the Rio Hondo, Los 
Angeles River to Southern Pacific Railway bridge, $1,300,000 as 
against a State recommendation of $4,500,000. That makes a total in 
the budget of $8,075,000 for these improvements, whereas we think it 
should be $19,250,000. Nevertheless, we recognize that national de- 
fense requirements come first, and we are saying what we think know- 
ing that you gentlemen will decide on what national defense activities 
will permit. The reason we think the Whittier Narrows project, the 
Los Angeles River and the Rio Hondo items I mentioned should be 
given more than serious consideration by your committee is because of 
the following conditions which should be taken into account: 

In the area that would be flooded in the event of a capital flood 
before these projects are completed, there are two of the Nation’s 
major aircraft manufacturing plants, the North American at Downey, 
and the Douglas plant down near Long Beach, two major airports, 
Long Beach Municipal and North American Airports, nine major 
petroleum refineries, including Shell, Standard, Union, Texas, and 
Richfield; six major oil-producing fields at Wilmington, Union Pa- 
cific, Long Beach, Montebello, Santa Fe Springs, and Seal Beach; 
four large automobile assembly plants, General Motors, Ford, Kaiser- 
Fraser, and Studebaker; six shipyards, Bethlehem, Craig, Todd, Wil- 
mington & San Pedro Boat Works, Fellows & Stewart, Inc.; the Los 
Angeles city steam generating plant that supplies the city with power 
and Long beach; the Shell Oil Co. rubber plant at Wilmington, which 
is a vital defense activity; also the United States Naval Air Station 
at Los Alamitos, United States naval ammunition and net depot at 
Seal Beach, all of which are in this potential flood area. There are 
three transcontinental railroad connections with Los Angeles and 
Long Beach Harbor; two interurban railroad connections with Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Harbor; four railroad classification yards; three 
United States highways, and six State highways; and there are seven 
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steel plants, the Drake Steel Supply Co., the National Supply Co., 
Columbia Steel, Bethlehem Pacific Coast Corp., among the largest 
steel plants in the West; Consolidated Western Steel Corp, Jorgensen 
Steel Co., and Paramount Steel Co. 

I do not think it is necessary to keep giving these detailed refer- 
ences, but there are 9 machinery industries, the Central Industriat 
Engineering Co., Fulks Industries, Victor Equipment Corp., Western 
Gear Works, Grayson Controls Corp., Vane Equipment Co., Brown & 
Brown Machine Co., L. & M. Sharp Burning Co., and the Silverfoam 
Co.; 8 radio stations, and 30 miscellaneous industries which we have 
on record, and can give the names if they are desired. 

The $5,000,000 recommended in the President’s budget for Whittier 
Narrows and the other items for the Los Angeles River and the Rio 
Hondo which have been mentioned will, unfortunately, not insure 
any further construction contracts either on the dam at Whittier 
Narrows or on the main channels. It will permit only of carrying out 
the continuing contracts already under way, or the purchase of land 
in Whittier Narrows or the relocation of utilities and things of that 
sort. So, it means, in effect, that there will be at least a year’s loss 
of construction time in completing Whittier Narrows under the 
budget as indicated, as it stands. I would like to have the committee 
bear that in mind in their deliberations. 

To go on with the other items in the budget, up in the San Fer- 
nando Valley, which is on the left-hand side of the map, there is an 
item for improvement of the upper Los Angeles River—extension 
of work from Fulton Avenue to Sepulveda Boulevard—for which 
the budget provides $1,150,000, and the State recommends $2,000,000. 
That would permit the construction of the last gap in the improvement 
of the river below Sepulveda Dam which is so necessary to the safe 
utilization of these channels downstream. 

The Tujunga Wash project, which is a tributary of the Los 
Angeles in San Fernando County contains an item of $1,500,000. 
That is also the amount the State recommends, so they agree in this 
instance. That is the last unit of Tujunga Wash to connect it with 
Hansen Dam, and will finish improvement of that tributary of the 
Los Angeles River. 

There are many important national defense activities in the areas 
that will be protected by these improvements, including a radio sta- 
tion, General Motors Corp. Chevrolet plant, Lockheed aircraft plant, 
aircraft parts, and a United States Naval Reserve training center, 
and others. 

Then, the last item that is included in the budget before you for 
your consideration is the item for continuing the construction on 
San Antonio Dam which lies on the easterly edge of the county and 
the right-hand edge of the map. 

The budget includes $1,000,000 for that purpose, whereas the State 
recommendation is $2,250,000. 

That project was considered by the President’s staff and certified 
by the President as essential to the national defense last year, and I 
think it needs no further justification in that connection. 

_ The only point that I would like to make is that a $1,000,000 alloca- 
tion will, perhaps, extend the period of completion and use of the 
project by at least a year over what we thought the amount that could 
be usefully expended on that project would do. 
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Now, there is a limited number of other projects which are not 
included in the budget which we feel are most important to national 
defense activity. I would like to place them of record, and I hope 
they may be given consideration also. The first one I want to mention 
is Pacoima Wash which is in the San Fernando Valley. This channel 
is a tributary of Tujunga Wash which, in turn, is a tributary of the 
Los Angeles River. There is no channel other than the city streets 
to carry the flow from this wash through the city of Van Nuys, in 
which are located the plants of the Fisher Body plant, the Chevrolet 
auto assembly plant and General Motors and other industries, and we 
believe that Pacoima Wash should be improved just as soon as possible 
for the protection of those industries, as well as for the protection of 
some 37,000 people who live in the flood area with this hazard. 

There are two other items south of Los Angeles, the last two. One 
is the Los Angeles River below the junction with the Rio Hondo where 
there is need for completing the improvement of the river channel to 
the ocean. Until the Los Angeles River is completed to the Pacific 
Ocean at Long Beach the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor will be 
menaced by future floods, and that improvement should be prosecuted 
as promptly as possible for the protection of the activities that are 
dependent upon Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbor for their 
existence. 

I mentioned the type of hazard in Los Angeles County as being 
slightly diffenent than elsewhere. 

I would like to point out on the maps before you the metropolitan 
area of Los Angeles County, which now houses some 4,200,000 people 
who reside almost entirely on the strip of land paralleling the coast 
between the nfountains and the coast, a strip mathe 25 miles wide and 
some 60 miles in length. 

That strip of land, as you can see from the map, is interspersed with 
flood channels here and there, and every one of those channels is a 
menace for the following reasons, until it 1s finally approved : 

First, we face the Pacific Ocean to the west of us, and the air-mass 
movements that originate in that direction occasionally come travel 
ing across heavily moisture-laden and hit this back drop of moun- 
tains which rise to a maximum of 10,000 feet in elevation, and that 
is the most easterly point shown on the map. The air masses are 
forced upward upon impact with the mountains, which creates a 
cloudburst type of rainfall. 

In 1943, in the mountainous area shown on the map, we experienced 
a maximum record rainfall of 26.12 inches in 24 hours, and in the 
foothill areas we have experienced rainfall on the order of 11 inches 
in 11 hours of continuous rain, an inch an hour for 11 continuous 
hours. 

The mountains are so steep, dropping as they do from elevations 
of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet to 1,000 feet elevation in a few miles, that 
the waters coming from torrential cloudbursts sweep out over the 
flood plains carrying debris with them and create a hazard, not only 
from the waters themselves but from the masses of mud, rocks, boul- 
ders, trees, and things of that sort, that they have been known to com- 
pletely smash communities. 

In the community of Montrose in 1934, on New Year's Eve, over 
300 houses were smashed in 15 minutes’ time by such a cloudburst, 
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und over 35 people were killed. These things do not happen very 
often, but when “aut do happen they are completely destructive. 

In 1938 we had a flood of that character in Los Angeles County 
which created over $40,000,000 worth of damage, and killed some 50 
people. 

Due to the development of the county since that time, its has almost 
doubled its population, particularly in areas that are more subject 
to flood hazard than in those days, and I believe the total damage from 
such a flood could reach proportions of $200,000,000 if it occurred 
today. 

Gentlemen, that is our story of Los Angeles’ need for flood protec- 
tion m 1952. 

I would like to say to the committee that we are not unmindful of 
our own responsibilities in this matter. 

‘The Los Angeles flood-control district has been in existence since 
1915. We have expended nearly $100,000,000 of our own funds which 
were raised by district taxpayers from our own sources, which is 
about as much as the Federal Government has, and we are continu- 
ing the raise the maximum amount of funds we can under legal restric- 
tions, on the order of $6,000,000 a year, to meet our obligations in con- 
nection with flood-control activities. 

We believe that the State program as presented by Mr. Griffith is 
needed in its entirety. We know you have to consider that need in 
the light of the funds that will be available in view of the other defense 
activities, but we do think in Los Angeles County that the items in- 
cluded in the President’s budget are something less than a bare mini- 
mum, and that they should be increased if it is at all possible to do so, 
for the reasons just given. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rasaut. Proceed, Mr. Griffith. 

Mr. Grirriru. I would like to introduce Mr. Thomas Bewley, city 
attorney of the city of Whittier. 


WHITTIER NARROWS 
WITNESS 


THOMAS BEWLEY, CITY ATTORNEY, WHITTIER, CALIF. 


Mr. Bewtry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Mr. 
Bowen, the city engineer of Whittier, and myself have a statement 
that we would like to file for the record. 

Mr. Rasavur. Without objection, you may file your statement. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Tuomas W. BEWLEY, City ATTORNEY, Crry OF WHITTIER, CALIF. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the city of Whittier has author- 
ized Mr. Bowen, city engineer, and myself to appear before the committee in 
behalf of the appropriation for Whittier Narrows Dam. We not only represent 
the city of Whittier but Mr. Bowen, as president of the San Gabriel Valley 
Protective Association, the valley in which the Whittier Narrows Dam is located, 
represents the owners of 200,000 acres of water land which will be served by the 
Whittier Narrows Dam. : 

The taking area for the dam is approximately 3,300 acres. Within that area 
are several hundred small homes, scores of small plants and business enterprises, 
und many small farms. The Army engineers estimate that approximately $12,- 





000,000 will be necessary to acquire the land within the taking area. From the 
appropriations made in prior years the Army has spent approximately $5,000,000 
for land acquisition, which leaves approximately $7,000,000 worth of land yet 
to be acquired. 

The small homes within the taking area are owned by middle-class working 
people, most of whose savings are invested in their homes. For the past 2 or 3 
years it has been impossible for these home owners to borrow money on their 
homes, sell them, repair them, or in fact to do anything except live there. They 
cannot buy other homes because their capiial is tied up in these homes and the 
Army has been unable to purchase the land because of insufficient appropriations. 
Most of the severe hardship cases have been handled by the Army; but, because 
of the long period of time since the commencement of the dam project, almost 
every home is now a hardship case. 

Most of the small factories and businesses within the area have been unable to 
expand or make needed repairs to their buildings and grounds. It is only a ques- 
tion of time until these will all be taken, and the Government will not permit 
additions or repairs. They are losing contracts and business because they cannot 
expand or install modern equipment. Neither can they move because their capital 
is tide up in the property and buildings and they must get that money from the 
Army before they can seek other locations. 

The construction of the dam will add greatly to the national-defense program. 
The greater portion of the industrial area of Los Angeles County lies between 
the two rivers which will be controlled by the erection of the dam. Within this 
area are two great aircraft plants: North American and the Douglas plant at 
Long Beach. There are two large oil fields within the area, as are large plants 
manufacturing oil-well supplies, aufomobiles, machinery, and other industrial 
products. Large petroleum refineries and petroleum storage farms are likewise 
within the area which may be flooded from either of the two rivers. 

The protected area is also in what has been termed by national magazines as 
one of the fastest-growing and developing areas in the United States. Literally 
thousands of small homes have been built in the area which will be protected by 
the dam. These homes are owned and occupied largely by the workers who man 
and run the industrial plants. If these homes are flooded, these workers will 
not be at work and there will be great losses in the production of the plants as 
well as severe damage and loss to the homes in the area. The resulting labor 
loss will be terrific. 

Your attention is also called to a proposed railroad improvement which the 
dam makes possible. The Southern Pacific Railroad has acquired a right-of-way 
along the east side of the San Gabriel River starting at the Union Pacific tracks 
near Pico and extending southwesterly along the river bank to the Long Beach- 
San Pedro harbor. The railroad purposes to build this branch line and divert 
heavy freight around Los Angeles to the harbor area. It has been estimated that 
an average car of freight will save from 2 to 3 days by using this branch line 
instead of going into the general marshaling yard in Los Angeles. Since the 
branch line goes through the heart of the industrial area of Los Angeles, the 
factories and industries in this area will be saved days of time in receiving neces- 
sary products for defense orders. This branch line of the railroad cannot safely 
operate until Whittier Narrows Dam is completed. 

The larger portion of the outlet works for the dam will be constructed on the 
water land of the city of Whittier. In order to cooperate with the Government, 
the city has allowed the construction of the outlet works on its property without 
payment, feeling that the money could better be spent to acquire the land of its 
neighbors who were in distress and in the actual building of the dam. The water 
supply for 150,000 people is vitally affected by the erection of this dam. 

We appreciate the necessity of keeping the budget as low as possible and, there- 
fore, are asking for nothing more than what you feel is a fair share to allocate 
the Whittier Narrows Dam. 


Mr. Bewtey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Thomas W. Bewley, city attorney for the city of Whittier, 
Calif., and appearing with me is Mr. Marshal Bowen, city engineer. 
I was sent here by the city of Whittier, and Mr. Bowen is sent here 
by the San Gabriel Valley Protective Association, representing 200,000 
acres of land used primarily for water-production purposes, and 
which is vitally affected by the Whittier Narrows Dam. 
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We appreciate, gentlemen, that some economies must be exercised, 
and we know you will give priority to defense projects. As far as 
we are concerned, we are simply asking for a fair share of what may 
be allocated for this work on the Whittier Narrows Dam. 

There are approximately 3,300 acres in the taking area of the dam, 
and the Army has been able to purchase so far probably about 
$5,000,000 worth. The total cost of the property will be about 
$12,000,000; so, the Army still needs $7,000,000 to buy land. 

Unfortunately, the land is occupied considerably by small homes 
of workers, small machine shops, small industries, and, I suppose, 
25 percent by agriculture. 

The difficulty so far has been that these hardship cases arose and 
the owners are unable to repair their property, and they cannot build 
to it, and they cannot sell, because the Army is going to take the prop- 
erty over. 

Those people really need their homes bought now so that thy can 
move-out into other areas; and there are many hardship cases that 
the Army has taken care of, and many more will arise in the future. 

The same goes for those small industries, machine shops, and so 
forth. They cannot spend a nickel to get new equipment because 
the Army expects to take them in the very near future. They have 
not sufficient capital to go out and install themselves in a lew loca- 
- So, anything you can do to help that situation will be appre- 
ciated. 

I should, however, like to say that, as far as the defense area is 
concerned, Mr. Hedger has touched on that. 
és bee _ is going to control two rivers, the Rio Hondo and the San 

rabriel. 

Within that area are two large oil fields, and we have two big air- 
craft plants which will be directly protected by the dam. There are 
also rather sizable factories there producing oil and heating equip- 
ment, automobiles, and so forth. I think the largest oil well pump 
manufacturing company in the world is only 5 or 6 miles below the 
proposed dam. It is that type of industry which will be protected 
by the dam, and to complete that as soon as possible will be a great 
help to the people. Undoubtedly that area in the direction of Los 
Angeles is probably the fastest growing of all the area in the United 
States. We have had literally thousands of new houses built in that 
area. As soon as the dam question was settled 2 or 3 years ago sub- 
dividers moved in and they have subdivided land right up to the 
banks of the San Gabriel and the Rio Hondo Rivers, not hundreds of 
houses, but thousands and thousands of small one- and two-bedroom 
homes. These homes are owned largely by the people who work in 
these industries and factories being protected by the dam. 

It is pretty obvious to us if a major flood occurred that these homes 
would be damaged, and that the workers would be unable to attend 
to their duties, and it would have a very direct effect upon the national 
defense effort. 

I would like to call your attention to one final argument which to 
us is very vital. Recently the Southern Pacific Railroad has pur- 
chased rights-of-way commencing about where the UP track turns up 
to Pico. The right-of-way comes down the east bank of the San 
Gabriel River, and the purpose of that right-of-way is to divert the 
heavy freight traffic going to the Long Beach-Los Angeles Harbor 
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around the ctiy of Los Angeles to the harbor area. As soon as the 
dam is in protection will be given to that new branch line so that heavy 
freight from the east, coming over the Southern Pacific will come 
over the UP tracks for a few miles and then be taken off on the. branch 
track and go direct to the harbor. 

It has been estimated by the Southern Pacific men that they can now 
save 2 or 3 days’ time on a carload of freight, because they can now 
unload that carload in the harbor area. When the new branch line 
goes in 2 days will be saved on a carload of freight because of not 
having to route it through the big marshaling yard in Los Angeles, 
and it will go direct to the boats in the tee es where it is vitall 
needed. This cannot be protected until Whittier Dam is Rabies at 

We would appreciate very much what you can do for us. If the 
appropriation can be increased over $5,000,000 we would like to 
have that done. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Surrrarp. May I say at this time that I have only 5 minutes 
to get to the committee, and I very much appreciate the courtesies 
extended to these gentlemen. 

Mr. Ranaut. I do not know how well you people know your Con- 
gressman Mr. Sheppard here and the other Congressmen from the 
West, but if there is any group that is always on the alert and looking 
after the interests of their constituents it is this group from Cali- 
fornia. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rapavur. All right, Mr. Griffith, call your next witness. 

Mr. Grirriru. Mr. N. B. Smith, engineer of Riverside County. 
Mr. Smith. 

SANTA ANA RIVER 


WITNESS 
N. B. SMITH, ENGINEER, RIVERSIDE COUNTY 


Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is N. B. Smith. I am chief engineer for the Riverside County 
flood control and water conservation district. 

I have a statement here that I would like to present on behalf 
of the Riverside County flood control and water conservation district, 
and two statements on behalf of the San Bernardino County flood 
control district. 

These good neighbors asked me to speak in their behalf also. 

Mr. Razaut. Without objection they may be included in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE Boarp OF SUPERVISORS, RIVERSIDE County FLoop ConrTro. 
AND WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


RIVERSIDE CouNty FLoop CoNnTROL 
AND WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Riverside, Calif., April 16, 1951. 
Hon. CLirrorp Davis, 
Chairman, Army Civil Works Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. €. 

My Dear Mr. Davis: The Board of Supervisors of Riverside County, Calif., 
respectfully request that an appropriation be made at the present time in order 
that work may be commenced upon the two flood-control projects on the Santa 
Ana River and the San Jacinto River in this county. 
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These projects were authorized by the first session of the Eighty-first Congress 
"in H. R. 5472 which was signed by President Truman, May 17, 1950. The ap- 
pended material gives a summarized description of these projects, and indicates 
the urgency of initiating construction upon them at once. These projects have 
been investigated and reported upon at length heretofore. 

The various reports and hearings have indicated that need for this construction 
is immediate and essential to protect life and* property and to permit proper 
development of the affected areas. Floods do not occur every year in the Santa 
Ana River region but as is shown in the attached analysis of the recerd, each 
year that passes without a flood increases the probability of one occurring in the 
next year. 

Funds are now available to care for the share of the cost to be paid by the 
local interest. 

The main portion of the construction consists of earth and rock levees, and 
does not involve critical materials. 

No Federal flood-control projects have been constructed for the benefit of 
Riverside County. 

For these reasons we sincerely urge that an appropriation be made this year 
in order that construction may proceed at once. 

Very truly yours, 
RIVERSIDE CoUNTyY FLOop CONTROL AND 
WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
By IRWIN HAYDEN, 
Chairman of the Board Supervisors. 


H. R. 4272, Eighty-first Congress, first session, signed by President Truman 
May 17, 1950, authorized the following flood-control projects in Riverside County, 
Calif. 

1. Riverside levees.—This project consists of two levees on the Santa Ana River 
near the city of Riverside with a total length of 24,250 lineal feet. The two 
levees will protect the northwestern portion of the city of Riverside and the 
unincorporated community of West Riverside. 


Estimated cost of project 


TN ie einstein nite slewing “ $2, 516, 000 
Local 1, 329, 000 


NEILL OOL LESSOR ELLA SO ET OAR SO SOOM 3, 845, 000 


2. San Jacinto River and Bautista Creek levees.—This project consists of three 
levees on the subject streams with a total length of 38,430 lineal feet. ‘These 
levees will protect the cities of Hemet, San Jacinto, and the Valle Vista com- 
munities from flood damage. 


Estimated cost of project 


Federal $3, 162, 000 
Local 


3, 279, 000 
RIVERSIDE LEVEES 


The proposed construction on the Santa Ana River on the left or east bank 
consists of 13,900 lineal feet of earth levee, with rock facing which extends from 
just north of the county line to Mission Boulevard. On the right or west bank 
10,350 lineal feet of the same type of levee are proposed extending southerly 
from the high ground north of Mission Boulevard to a point 5,000 feet southerly 
thereof, making a total of 24,250 lineal feet of levee. 

A portion of the existing levees will be removed and the Mission Boulevard 
Bridge will be extended. 

Studies by the Corps of Engineers show that floods, discharging as much as 
170,000 cubic feet per second, may be expected in this area and that such a 
flood would cause damage exceeding $2,000,000. The flood of 1938 reached a 
peak of 100,000 cubic feet per second and resulted in property damage of over 
$1,300,000, A similar flood at this time would produce greater damage because 
of the greatly increased development within the area threatened by overtlow 
Which hes taken place in the past 13 years. 
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SAN JACINTO RIVER AND BAUTISTA CREEK LEVEES 


The construction proposed on the San Jacinto River consists of an earth and 
rock levee on the left or southwest bank of the river extending above and below 
the city of San Jacinto for a total distance of 20,750 feet. 

On Bautista Creek, a tributary of the San Jacinto River, levees of similar con- 
struction are required having a length of 15,580 lineal feet on the left bank, ex- 
tending from the mouth of the canyon to State Highway 74, east of the city of 
Hemet, and on the right or east bank from the high ground above Valle Vista 
downstream to State Highway 74 for a length of 2,100 feet. 

Studies by the Corps of Engineers show that floods of 90,000 cubic feet per 
second may be expected on the San Jacinto River below Bautista Creek. A 
flood of that size would cause damage estimated at $2,374,000. The 1938 flood 
Lad a discharge of 63,000 cubic feet per second and resulted in damage of over 
$1,500,000. A flood of this size at the present time would cause damage exceeding 
$2,000,600 due to development in the area threatened by overflow that has taken 
place since 1938. 


FREQUENCY OF FLOODS IN THE SANTA ANA RIVER REGION 


According to data assembled by the Corps of Engineers from hydrologic records 
and historical accounts over the past 140 years, there have occurred a total of 46 
floods in the Santa Ana River region, or an average of 1 flood every 3 years. One 
in every 4 of these 46 floods was classed by the Corps of Engineers as being a 
large flood, of which 11 have occurred in this 140-year period, or an average of 
1 every 13 years. 

The longest consecutive period of time when no large flood occurred was 19 
years, this being between the floods of 1840-41 and 1861-62. The shortest con- 
secutive period of years when no large flood occurred was 1 year, between the 
floods of 1887-88 and 1889-90. Twice in the past 140 years, periods of 4 con- 
secutive years have occurred with no large floods, once a period of 5 consecutive 
years, and twice a period of 10 consecutive years have passed with no. large 
floods. 

Periods of consecutive years without the occurrence of a large or even of a 
small flood during the past 140 years have occurred as follows: 

Length of neriod in 


s years with no 
Number of periods: flood occurring 
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1 
3 
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10 
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* Or with floods occurring each year during 2 consecutive years. 


Southern California is subject to prolonged periods during which the average 
rainfall for such period is less than normal. Each of these dry periods is 
followed by a wet period when the average rainfall for the period is greater 
than normal. 

Individual years with rainfall above normal occur during dry periods, and 
years with rainfall below normal occur during wet periods. 

Of the 46 floods occurring in this region during the past 140 years, 33 floods 
occurred during a wet period, and 13, or 40 percent as many, have occurred 
during a dry period. 

Of the 11 largest floods occurring during the 140-year period, 9 occurred dur- 
ing a wet period and 2 during a dry period. 

The last wet period ended with the season 1943-44, and this region is now 
in its seventh year of less than normal precipitation. 

The last flood occurred in this region in 1942-43, and the last large flood 
occurred in the season 1937-38. 

This season marks the eighth consecutive year when no flood, large or small. 
has occurred, and the thirteenth consecutive year since a large flood has oc- 
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curred. There are only three other 8-year periods in the past 140 years during 
which no flood has occurred. 

No longer period than 8 consecutive years without a flood has occurred during 
the past 140 years. 

The above facts indicate a strong probability that a flood, not necessarily 
of large magnitude, can in all probability be expected during the next year or 
two, and that one of large size can be reasonably expected within the next 5 
to 6 years at the longest, and very possibly before that time. 


STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF THE SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 
FLoop-ConTrROoL District, SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY, CALIF. 


The board of supervisors of the San Bernardino County flood-control district 
in California wishes to respectfully but urgently request appropriation of at 
least $500,000 in funds with which to insure the beginning of work on the Devil 
Creek, East Twin Creek, Warm Creek, and Lytle Creek units of the project 
known as Santa Ana River and tributaries, California, as reported favorably 
by the Corps of Engineers in House Document No. 135, Eighty-first Congress, 
first session. Hearings were had on this project May 16 to June 2, 1949, by the 
Committee on Public Works of the House of Representatives, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, as shown in No. 81-5, pages 695 et seq. The project was authorized by 
H. R. 5472, Eighty-first Congress, first session. 

The project includes four major units, two in Riverside County and two in 
San Bernardino County. They are each important and necessary and should 
be completed at the earliest possible time. 

In our opinion, however, that one which has for its object the control of 
Warm Creek channel, East Twin Creek channel, Devil Creek diversion; and 
Lytle Creek levee—all for the protection of the city of San Bernardino and 
industries and facilities very definitely of extreme importance in the war effort— 
from floods reaching the area from the north and east is of vital and im- 
mediate importance. 

The seriousness of the flood hazard is caused by the fact that the city of 
San Bernardino and its environs is located at the foot of a high range of moun- 
tains. These mountains rise from valley elevation of from 1,000 to 1,600 feet 
to an elevation of from 5,000 to 12,000 feet. Because of topographic features, 
these mountains being approximately parallel with the Pacific Ocean and about 
50 miles inland, thus constituting a barrier for moisture-laden clouds being 
transported from the ocean toward the desert, the slopes of these mountains are 
subject to an intense rainfall. Over a 70-year period, the tops of the moun- 
tains have averaged about 45 inches of rainfall per year, while at the base 
the average has been about 16 inches per year. 

The canyons along the front face of the mountains then carry a great amount 
of floodwater and debris which debouches upon the settled and improved area 
on the valley floor. These floods cause great damage to valuable agricultural 
areas, to residential, business, and industrial properties, to railroad and highway 
facilities, to essential irrigation and domestic water-supply systems, to public 
utilities, including transcontinental communication cables, oil and gas mains, 
and electrical transmission lines, together with all facilities available to a very 
rapidly developing industrial, business, and residential area. 

Certain of these communication facilities and gas and electrical installations 
are transcontinental in scope and are absolutely essential to the industrial 
economy of the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 

Norton Air Base, which was extensively used as a vital unit through World 
War II is rapidly expanding and is assuming a very important role in the 
present national emergency effort. This base, together with railroad and high- 
= ae could be seriously damaged by floods escaping from these 
channels. 

Since the survey and report by the Corps of Engineers, large installations 
housing a National Guard armory, a Naval Reserve training center, and many 
light industrial enterprises have been established within the limits affected 
by these floods. 

The fiood problem north of the city of San Bernardino is typical of the problem 
in the entire southern California area where the valley flood has as its perimeter 
a high, mountainous terrain. The slopes in the upper ranges of the tributaries 
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are very steep and the flow of flash floods passes quickly and causes tremendous 
damage from inundation. 

The overflow area of Devil, Waterman, and East Twin Creeks from the base 
of the San Bernardino Mountains to the overflow area of Warm Creek, and the 
overflow area of Warm Creek to the junction of Bast Branch of Lytle Creek is 
estimated at 10,300 acres. At present Devil Canyon discharges upon a steep 
debris cone extending 144 miles out into the valley north of San Bernardino 
with a dispersion angle of 60 degrees. A gently sloping plain 1 mile in width 
extends southeasterly to the easternmost point of the Shandin Hills (Little 
Mountain). 

All drainage from Devil Canyon now, upon rounding this hill, discharges 
uncontrolled upon the north end residential area and business district between 
Sierra Way and I Street. 

This area comprises the major portion of population and assessed valuations. 
The downstream channels have been obliterated by streets, business and resi- 
dential developments. 

The proposed project plans to divert Devil Creek flood flows to Cajon Channel. 
This would be accomplished by constructing an intercepting levee extending 
westerly across the existing channel of Devil Creek about 1144 miles below the 
apex of the cone (and below the present spreading grounds) to the low range of 
hills along Kendall Drive, and a concrete channel southwesterly to Cajon Creek 
within the limits of the Lytle-Cajon Creek Army project. 

It has been recognized that this Lytle-Cajon Creek project now completed by 
the United States Engineer Department was designed as an emergency war 
necessity. It without doubt provides adequate protection for the westerly por- 
tion of the city of San Bernardino and for the railroads, highways, and other 
facilities which were in jeopardy during the recent war. 

It has likewise been recognized that certain areas within that project contain- 
ing water wells for municipal and domestic use and for supply to large agri- 
cultural districts of high value are still subject to appreciable damage from 
floods. The concrete channel from Devil Canyon as proposed would conduct 
additional floodwater into this territory. These conditions were considered by 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors when this Santa Ana River report 
was being reviewed and that body in its report to the Chief of Engineers recom- 
mended that an additional levee be built upstream from the “island levee,” which 
is along the right side of Lytle Creek just downstream from the confluence of 
Lytle and Cajon Creeks, for the protection of the very valuable wells in that 
location. It is strongly urged that this levee be constructed. 

The mouth of Waterman Canyon is located about 4 miles northeast of the 
central business district of San Bernardino. One-fourth mile to the southeast 
is the canyon mouth of East Twin Creek. By successive. deposition of debris, 
floodwaters from these two canyons have built a cone extending 4 miles in length 
to Warm Creek on the south and 3% miles in width from I Street on the west to 
Sterling Avenue on the east. The cone is typical of all steep alluvial fans, being 
a wide-angle cone upon which unrestrained floodwaters are at liberty to occupy 
any position through an angle of 90 degrees for a distance of 244 miles below 
the apex. Its apex is forming at the mouth of Waterman Canyon at an elevation 
of 1,000 feet. The major axis (crown) of the cone extends southwesterly 2 miles 
toward the most highly developed business and residential district of San Ber- 
nardino and facilities heretofore mentioned, then assumes a southerly direction 
along Waterman Avenue. 

From the apex the present course of Waterman Creek continues southwesterly 
on the crown for 0.2 mile, then swings to the left assuming a southeasterly course, 
and at a point 0.8 mile from the apex joins present East Twin Creek Wash. 

The slope of the present Waterman Creek stream bed from the apex (elevation 
1,600 feet) for the distance of 0.8 mile to its junction with East Twin Creek (eleva- 
tion 1,385) is 215 feet (270 feet per mile), as compared to the slope of the major 
axis from the apex (elevation 1,000 feet) southwest toward San Bernardino for 
an equal distance of 0.8 mile to a point (elevation 1,355 feet) which is 245 feet, 
or 306 feet per mile. 

A comparison of the two gradients augmented by the curve in the stream bed 
indicates that there is no inducement for the present course to remain permanently 
stable. It is easily possible that the entire flow could abandon the present course 
and ride the crest of the cone for miles through entirely new territory. 

The Santa Ana River report recommends a plan to revet earth-filled levees 
constructed by local interests to collect flows from Waterman and East Twin 
Creeks and to construct a concrete channel along East Twin Creek from the end of 
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those levees to and crossing Warm Creek and thence southwesterly to a point 
near Warm Creek south of San Bernardino. 

The San Bernardino County flood-control district engineering department has 
examined the proposed improvements and recommends them as adequate for the 
























purpose. 
[Date: 4 p. m., Mar. 2, 1938] 
Watershed data |DevilCanyon; Waterman | East Twin 

“Es | Br 
Maximum discharge 1919-49. __._.....- cubic feet per second. 3, 320 2, _ | 3, 360 
Mountain drainage area.........-..........-.-- square miles __| 6.3 | 4.55 | 8.6 
Minimum altitude... _.___- CO AR IT EN Ea Mi AS feet __| 1, 800 1, 600 | 1, 640 
Maximum altitude. -_............ Sb AUdL tb BAR Lad ence dpele do. ._-| 5, 350 5, 400 | 6, 150 
iii te wc caaaiasguae do__. 3, 560 3, 620 | 3, 520 
Average slope ----.----..-- MES: 38 ..------percent. 42 50 47 
Length main gtream channel... <c2-- 2522-2 ass22es miles__| 4.5 4.5 4.8 
Average slope stream channel _-_-......-.-...------- percent. 13 14 | 18 
Rainfall, March 1938 storm total: } 

aus or pumas 02.80 cls. Se ilk inches__| 12 | 12 | 12 

Mountain crest__._- Sidin wind oka ccd casa aetnual 24 24 | 26 
73 year mean, base of mountain_ witninbedaws Be i ape Se 25 23 | 23 
73 year mean, mountain crest_..............-...----..-- a 40 40 | 45 





Excessive precipitation recorded at Squirrel Inn, elevation 5,300 feet (in East Twin 
Creek watershed) 






















Maximum,24 | Maximum, 48 | 
hours hours le 
Storm Ay ‘oun 
Inches! Date | Inches Date | 
Jan. if 20, 1916 s AN sehen ; 16.81 | Jan. 17_.! 22.61 | Jan. 17-18 27.77 
Feb. 27-Mar. 4, 1938... cate tea tamen wecnghaests | 10.97 | Mar. 2..| 15.67 | Mar. 2-3 26. 17 
Jan. : 21- ip, WRN G aaa sin dons smu ction sah cheddemndcdoac’ | 10.40 | Jan. 23..| 16.85 Jan. 22-23. 17. 95 


| 





Warm Creek below East Twin Creek confluence, peak discharges, 1884 to 1949 
| Estimated peak dis- | 

Flood No. | charge (cubic feet | 

per second) 





Date 


1 ‘ ge 3 ie 6,700 | Mar. 2, 1938 

. : PP ee | Feb, 23, 1891 
700 | Jan. 18,1916 
600 | Mar. 6, 1884 
| Feb, 17, 1884 
300 | Feb. 21,1914 
100 | Jan, 23, 1943 
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The areas which are exposed to flood hazard from these various streams are 
probably developing as fast as any in the entire Nation, not only for civilian 
use but also for military operations. We know that the threat from flood is 
extremely serious. Therefore, our very sincere request is that this committee 
give full consideration to the recommendations contained in the report on survey 
of Santa Ana River and tributaries, California, to the end that an appropriation 
may be made this year so that the project may be constructed in an orderly 
fashion and its completion accomplished at an early date. 













SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 
FLoop CONTROL DISTRICT, 
San Bernardino, Calif., March 1, 1951. 

The board of supervisors of the San Bernardino County Flood Control District 
hereby expresses the appreciation of the people of the county and of the State 
of California for the fine interest and accomplishments made by the various 
committees and by the Congress of the United States as regards the San Antonio 
Dam and channel projects. 
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These projects were authorized by the Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, 
Document No. 688 (Flood Control Act approved June 22, 1936, and as amended 
August 28, 1937), and subsequently the sum of $500,000 was appropriated to 
begin construction of the dam. 

Realizing that there have been changes in the membership of congressional 
committees, and to emphasize the urgent need for further appropriations in 
order that an orderly construction program may continue, the statement attached 
is hereby submitted. 

We call to your attention the fact that this project has received Presidential 
approval as a war emergency measure. 

It is the sincere hope of this board that approval will be given for an 
appropriation of at least $2,250,000 for construction work on the dam and 
$500,000 for construction work on the channel during the ensuing year. 


BoaRD OF SUPERVISORS, 
SAN BERNARDINO CouNtTy FLoop ContTROL District. 


STATEMENT BY THE BoARD OF SUPERVISORS OF THE SAN BERNARDINO CouNTYy FLoop 
CONTROL District, SAN BERNARDINO CouUNTY, CALIF. 


The Board of Supervisors of the San Bernardino County Flood-Control Distriet, 
which is a county-wide district organized under the provisions of chapter 929, 
Statutes of 1945, a special act of the Legislature of the State of California, 
urges that additional money be made available for the continued construction 
of the San Antonio Dam and flood-control project, which project has been 
authorized and which is the subject of reports heretofore presented to Congress 
by the Corps of Engineers. 

Those reports are favorable to the project and set out in considerable detail 
its necessity, its economic justification, and the urgency of the work which is 
proposed. They are available and familiar to you, so detailed repetition by us 
is thought not to be necessary. 

We do, however, wisk to emphasize certain matters and to call your attention 
to ones possibly not directly dealt upon in other reports. 

The mountain drainage area tributary to the proposed dam is about 27 square 
miles. That area, because of topographic features and relation to desert and 
ocean influences, is subject to intense rainfalls and cloudbursts. The average 
yearly rainfall varies from about 22 inches at the dam to 40 or 50 in higher 
regions. During storms of great intensity rainfalls of as much as 16 inches 
to 18 inches per 24 hours have been recorded. 

USGS Water Supply Paper 847 at page 261 shows San Antonio Creek as pro- 
ducing the highest runoff rate per square mile of all United States of America 
streams listed in said table. 

The elevations within the watershed vary from approximately 2,100 feet at 
the dam to as much as 10,000 feet, and San Antonio Canyon itself has a fall of 
between 700 and 800 feet per mile. This caryon empties upon a large unstable 
fan-shaped debris cone of rather recent origin, and the stream as it leaves the 
canyon mouth can, under present conditions, range through an angle of more 
than 90°. 

The stream at flood time with a comparatively small changing of conditions 
ean leave its poorly defined channel bed and continue in any direction over this 
90° width. The slope of the cone is from 3 to 6 percent. 

Almost unlimited amounts of detritus are in the great morainelike moving rock 
and gravel slides in the upper canyon reaches. 

It is this combination of steep slopes, intense rainfall and runoff, and unlimited 
masses of loose material being transported onto this unstable debris cone that 
inake the situation so menacing and dangerous. ; 

There are six cities and several smaller communities, together with a closely 
built up urban development of homes and citrus orchards immediately within 
the easily possible course of this rock- and gravel-laden stream. Three trans- 
continental railroads, an interurban electric line, three interstate, cross-country 
State highways, and innumerable county highways and city streets cross and 
traverse this threatened area. 

As is true in all of southern California, settlement and development have been 
rapid in this vicinity during the past several years. This location is about mid- 
way between the cities of Los Angeles and San Bernardino and about 25 miles 
from each. Within a very few years this entire distance will be closely built up 
and densely inhabited. The cities immediately involved are Upland, Ontario, 
Chino, Claremont, Pomona, and La Verne. 
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The increase in assessed valuation of a part of the area in San Bernardino 
County is as follows: 


Assessed valuation 








1938-39 1949-50 | 1950-51 
| | | 
ETE TER AE ELTON TT | $8,776,220 | $16,785,010 | $17,950, 010 
CE REI TELE EE PEN ie Eee RY | 5,248,280 | 8, 221, 990 8, 286, 430 
Cine (ge Laie po Aha Ee SE a | 1,612,470 | 4, 598, 920 4, 641, 110 
Ontario outside (west of Euclid)_.__..._-_.._-_-...-___-_____- 1, 555, 100 | 2, 369, 010 3, 785, 340 
Upland outside (west of Euclid)... .-.........-----..------.-- | 469, 287 | ey ee 


Chine ouamae Cwese oF MueiG) x... «2 5-...5.-- 25 6.5.56--5.... | 1, 249, 550 | 2, 373, 000 | 
! | 















































The water from the San Antonio watershed is that which is largely necessary 
for the support of these cities and for the support of extremely valuable citrus 
districts, and also for the replenishment of several underground basins from 
which much of the water supply of the area is obtained. The overdraft in that 
portion of the Chino underground basin dependent upon San Antonio Creek is now 
from four to five thousand acre-feet per year. 

Several hundred thousand dollars of local money have been spent in the con- 
struction of conservation works and spreading grounds, but the saving of water 
in time of large floods is feasible only by detention storage and debris removal, 
both of which the proposed dam will provide in satisfactory form. 

Damaging floods have occurred on this stream in the years 1906, 1909, 1914, 
1916, 1922, 1927, 1938, and 1943. Certain statistical data taken from one of the 
preliminary examinations reports having to do with damage from these floods is 
attached hereto. 

We honestly and sincerely believe that a very serious flood hazard exists below 
the canyon portion of San Antonio Creek, and that the situation is so critical 
that every possible effort that can be made to the end that the stream be con- 
trolled and confined by regulation and channel improvement will be amply 
justified. 


Population statistics 











1 Estimate by California Taxpayers Association. 


San Bernardino County has experienced one of the largest increases of popula- 
tion in the State and Nation. 


Population increase from 1940 to 1950 














SSE SEER LES EB ELLA LENE OL DEAD EDD 43 
i eg Sr es Sa aL EE EN ci ey Oe ee ee 34 
BNE AEE LE DENG ELINA LE MA LLANE 32 
Riverside County____- PS ORES ArT ENE MEE A BS 
Nee ait pectin Guba ahi daapainae 80 


NoTe.—Estimates based on calculations by the California Taxpayers Association, the 
— Bernardino County Election Department, and the San Bernardino County Chamber of 
ommerce, 


SAN ANTONIO CREEK—DAMAGES FROM FLOODS 


{From statistical data in preliminary examination report on Santa Ana River and 
tributaries dated February 15, 1939] 


Description of flood, flood year 1918-14 (p. 41) 
In Ontario, Euclid Avenue was a raging torrent and side streets were full from 
curb to curb. West F Street was badly washed at Laurel Avenue; San Antonio 


Avenue also suffered, as did Vine Avenue. Most of the streets sustained minor 
damages. AtA Street, storm waters were turned into the new catch basin and 
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into the old storm drain, relieving the flood at A Street and Euclid Avenue (Jan- 
uary 26,1914). On Fourth Street, the new bridge stood, but there was room for 
six bridges east of it. The Eighth Street bridge went out (January 27, 1914). On 
East Ninth Street, Ontario, water 6 feet deep and 60 feet wide came from north 
of the Pacific Electric Railway tracks onto a tract of land owned by A. P. More- 
man. The water went on through Ninth Street and over lots belonging to Arron 
Brest, then south to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, flooding homes 
south of Ninth Street. (Above was local run-off, not San Antonio Creek.) 

On Euclid Avenue, at Twenty-second and Twenty-third Avenues, great damage 
was done to groves. The wall was washed away north of the Paul groves and 
water came down into the orchards. The Ninth Street road was washed out as 
it had been in January (February 19, 1914). On the east side of Buclid Avenue 
water tore a guich in a barley field above Twenty-fourth Street, cut through 
the Paine grove to the Stewart grove, and flooded that entire section (February 
26, 1914; local runoff). 

Upland experienced its greatest rain. Every avenue running north and south 
was filled from curb to curb. In every section water tore through stone walls 
and ditches and washed orange groves. The Upland downtown district suffered 
little damage, but in the northern part of the city groves from Twenty-fourth 
Street south on the west side of Buclid Avenue were badly washed (local runoff). 

The city of Ontario was isolated; all connecting roads were washed out in 
many places. The Southern Pacific Railroad lost sections of track at Etiwanda. 
Jast of Etiwanda floodwaters cut off Ontario from Colton, Riverside, and San 
Bernardino, near the plant of the Southern California Canning Co., on East State 
Street. Between Upland and San Bernardino the tracks were soft, and all trains 
were annulled. The new line of the Pacific Electric Railway to San Bernardino 
was washed out in several places. Floodwater went through recently completed 
fills, leaving rails and ties dangling high. The auto road also suffered. Foothill 
and Valley Boulevards were a mass of ravines and gullies in spots where the 
water concentrated in flood strength (local runoff). 

About 150 feet of flume washed out in the San Antonio Canyon, and the 
local (Ontario) water supply became muddy. San Antonio Creek was a raging 
torrent that swept everything before it. Its floodwaters reached to the Chino 
foothills. It was estimated that the stream flowed 140,000 miner’s inches most 
of the night of January 26. In the hills back of Stoddard’s Canyon the rainfall 
was great, adding to the flood in San Antonio Canyon. San Antonio Creek tore 
out the Tenth Street Bridge and the Southern Pacific Railroad bridge south of 
A Street, 9 miles from the mouth of the canyon (January 27, 1914). 

In the Ontario-Upland area, rainfall for the season totaled 22.47 inches. In 
the northern part of Ontario groves from Twenty-fourth Street south on the 
west side of Euclid Avenue were badly washed. A‘ cloudburst in San Antonio 
Canyon was the principal cause, and as usual in cases of this sort a California 
river found a new river bed with damage to orange groves and valuable property, 
gutted by the stream (January 29, 1914). 

Flood year 1916 (p. 48) 

San Antonio Creek had become a river, washing out its bridges (January 17, 
1916). Damage in Pomona district was estimated at $500,000. More than 200 
passengers were held up on east-bound trains at Pomona. Twenty-five tourists 
were marooned at Camp Baldy, where rain came down at the rate of 1 inch 
per hour, sending destructive floods to the valley lands below. <A portion of the 
new State highway was washed out in the Pomona district. At Claremont 
dynamite was used to divert floodwaters into the old channel of San Antonio 
Wash to save Pomona College buildings from destruction. A number of orange 
groves were damaged by the flood, and ranch houses stood in 3 feet of water 
(January 18, 1916). The cloudburst caused waters to sweep out of San Antonio 
Wash and cut across the country to the Claremont School for Boys, which was 
surrounded (January 19, 1916). 


Flood year 1921-22 (p. 50) 

San Antonio Canyon was wrecked. Water came from the canyon down San 
Antonio Avenue, damaging streets and washing groves badly. The Eleventh 
Street Bridge was washed out and wash-outs of the Pacific Electric Railway 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway kept those railways out of 
operation (February 26, 1922). 

Flood year 1926-27 (p. 52) 

In San Antonio Canyon a heavy rain had fallen for 48 hours, and the creek 

rose rapidly at Ice House Canyon. Kelly’s Camp was buried in 10 feet of snow, 





and it was expected that the rain would melt the heavy snows and augment the 
flood in San Antonio Creek (February 15, 1927). 
Flood year 1937-88 (p. 55) 

According to the United States Weather Bureau, the storm of February 27—- 
March 3, 1938, originated in the north Pacific Ocean west of Alaska, February 
24, 1938, and traveled southeasterly, following the coast of Canada and the 
United States, reaching its greatest intensity in southwestern United States 
in southern California, southern Arizona, and southwestern New Mexico. 

In southern California, the precipitation occurred during the period February 
27-March 3, 1938, and reached its highest intensity during the 7-hour period 
from 3 a. m. to 10 a. m. on March 2. During the period, 3.8 inches of rain were 
recorded in Los Angeles, or at an average rate of 0.54 inch for the 7 hours. In 
the mountain areas, a greater rainfall intensity occurred during about the same 
7-hour period, and this caused maximum flood crests in the streams of southern 
California. 

The storm caused great damage in southern California, southern Nevada, and 
parts of Arizona. A large number of homes were completely destroyed or badly 
damaged. Railroads and highways suffered damage estimated at many mil- 
lions of dollars, due to the destruction of bridges and roadbeds. Other facili- 
ties, such as telegraph, telephone, gas and water were severely damaged. For 
a time, all lines of communication were cut off from some localities, except those 
served by airplanes and by radio. In the Los Angeles engineer district, the loss 
of life from the storm is estimated at 87 and, in addition, 9 persons were reported 
missing 3 months after the flood. 

Mr. Siru. These statements are submitted and presented on be- 
half of the board of supervisors of Riverside County and on behalf 
of the board of supervisors of San Bernardino County regarding 
flood-control projects in the Santa Ana River Basin. 

There are four major units in the programs, two in San Bernardino 
County and two in Riverside County. 

One project consists of levees and bank protection and channels in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of San Bernardino on Warm Creek, 
Devil Creek, East Twin Creek, and Lytle Creek. 

The other project in San Bernardino County is the San Antonio 
Dam and Channel project which was referred to by Mr. Hedger, and 
he covered the subject very completely. 

It is of vital interest to San Bernardino County as well at Los 
Angeles. 

ow, the projects in Riverside County consist of levees and bank 
protection on the Santa Ana River near the city of Riverside, and the 
same type of construction on the San Jacinto River and Bautista 
Creek near the towns of San Jacinto and Hemet, Calif., and the Valle 
Vista communities. 

As to the remainder of my remarks I would like to have you follow 
through this report just briefly, if you will, and the remarks therein 
apply largely to the flood situation in Riverside County and San 
Bernardino County. 

_ We have passed on these, inasmuch as the projects have been author- 
ized in H. R. 5472 of the Eighty-first Congress. 

_ I would like to emphasize the flood hazard as it is very unpredictable 
in that area as stated by Mr. Hedger and others. 

We have made quite an analysis further on in this report that I will 
call your attention to that is quite interesting as to just when floods may 
occur—along with what Mr. Griffith said. 

I would like to point out that local funds are available to pay the 
share of the cost to be borne by the local interests, and also that the 
main portion of this construction consists just of earth and rock levees, 
and does not involve any critical materials. 
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Over in Riverside County we have never had a flood-control project 
for the benefit of the county. There is one project farther downstream 
but it is of no value to Riverside County. 

On page 2 there is a brief review of the projects, a brief description 
and how that amount of appropriations is estimated by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

n page 3 there is a map and further descriptive matter of the proj- 
ect of the Riverside levee. 

With regard to floods, studies by the Corps of Engineers show that 
floods discharging as much as 170,000 cubic feet ~ second, may be 
expected in this area and that such a flood would cause damage ex- 

ceeding $2,000,000. The flood of 1938 reached a peak of 100,000 cubic 

feet per ‘second and resulted in property damage of over $1,300,000. 
A similar flood at this time would produce greater damage because 
of the greatly increased development within the area threatened by 
overflow which has taken place in the past 13 years. 

You have a similar map and similar descriptive matter for the San 
Jacinto River and Bautista Creek levees, and I would like to point 
out there that there is a potential flood of 90,000 cubic feet- per second 
according to studies by the Corps of Engineers. <A flood of this size 
would cause damage estimated at $2,374,000. The 1938 flood had a 
discharge of 63,000 cubic feet per second and resulted in damage of 
over $1,500,000, A flood of this size at the present time would cause 
damage exceeding $2,000,000 due to development in the area threat- 
ened by overflow that has taken place since 1938. 

Next, we have this study which, from an engineering point of view 
is quite interesting. We went back to all available records over the 
past 140 years, and, strangely, they are quite reliable, and we find that 
in 140 years there have been 46 floods on the Santa Ana River, 46 
years, an average of 1 every 3 years—1 out of every 4 of these 46 floods 
was classed by the Corps of Engineers as being a large flood, of which 
11 have occurred in this 140-year period or an average of 1 every 13 
years. We carried that analysis on and found that the longest period 
between floods has been 9 years, between major floods, and their fur- 
ther analysis showed that at no time has there been a period beyond 
9 years without a flood, and 18 times there has been a flood ev ery year. 
T will go through this hurriedly. From that data and carrying it on 
through we found that there were 8 successive years when there were 
no floods and there were 13 consecutive years since a large flood has 
occurred, and no longer period than 8 consecutive years without flood 
has occurred during the past 140 years. The above facts indicate a 
strong probability, not necessarily of large magnitude, can in all prob- 
ability be expected during the next year or two, and that one of large 
size can be reasonably expected within the next 5 or 6 years at the 
longest and very possibly within that time. 

In conclusion, I would like to call your attention to some pictures 
which were taken after the 1938 flood in the Riverside area, and also 
some pictures that were taken after the 1937 flood on the San Jacinto 
River. Incidentally this was not classed as a large flood. 

As to the large floods, there is no question about this, we have had 
larger floods within recent years. In 1937 was the most damaging in 
that country as it was more highly developed at that time. 

Gentlemen, the board of supervisors of Riverside County and of 
San Bernardino County earnestly petition that an appropriation be 
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made this year so that these projects may be constructed before the 
occurrence of another large flood. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rasavrt. All right, Mr. Griffith, call your next witness. 

Mr. Grirrrru. Let us have Mr. Robert Ryan, engineer for Ventura 
County. 


Santa Ciara River AND Stewart Canyon Dam 
WITNESS 


ROBERT L. RYAN, ENGINEER-MANAGER, VENTURA COUNTY FLOOD 
CONTROL DISTRICT 


Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Robert Ryan, engineer for the Ventura County flood-control district. 

I have a brief statement which I would like to file for the record 
and I would like also to have the privilege of making a few remarks. 

Mr. Rapavt. Are you going to address yourself to the Santa Clara 
River project ? 

Mr. Ryan. And Stewart Canyon Dam. 

Mr. Rasavtr. And Stewart Canyon Dam? , 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavr. All right; do you want to put this statement in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, if you please. 

Mr. Rasavut. Without objection we will put this in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rospert L. RYAN,. ENGINEER-MANAGER, VENTURA COUNTY FLOOD 
CONTROL DiIsTRIcT (CALIFORNIA) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity to discuss Ventura 
County flood-control district problems, as authorized by the board of supervisors 
of the district. 

Ventura County is a coastal county lying adjacent and northerly of Los 
Angeles County. The terrain is both mountainous and alluvial, combining 
flood-control problems peculiar to both types of terrain. The valley and plain 
areas are highly developed agriculturally with citrus and walnut ranches, 
field crops, and a tremendous oil development. 

The main stream, the Santa Clara River, runs generally westerly-southwesterly 
through the county to the Pacific Ocean, thus dividing the county in two. On 
the south side lies the two great naval installations, United States Naval Station, 
Port Hueneme, where most of the supplies and construction equipment are shipped 
to the Pacific, as well as a training and embarkation point for construction 
battalions; the guided missile test center, Point Mugu, which is being enlarged 
eens into one of the largest installations of its kind in the United 

tates, 

United States Highways No. 101 and No. 101 Alternate join south of the Santa 
Clara River and continue as one highway across the river, and north to San 
Francisco. The State route No. 118 from Los Angeles also must cross the Santa 
Clara River, so the protection of the bridges and maintenance of a channel on 
the lower end of the river is most important for maintaining traffic for military 
as well as civilian use between both sides of said river. 

(1) Santa Clara River project as recommended consists of two parts: One, 
a levee on the left bank of the lower section of the river and a channel for the 
lower end of Santa Paula Creek, a tributary. 

The Santa Clara River is a typical California coastal stream, subject to high 
intensity of rainfall and runoff, and with a watershed containing mountains 
in the upper areas and a flat, alluvial plain in the lower reaches. 
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A few miles above the Pacific Ocean the river emerges from an area fairly 
well confined by mountains and hills, into a plain where the river has poorly 
defined banks of sand and gravel. The river is progressively eroding to the 
southwest in the direction of the prevailing down grade, although the maintained 
channel is generally westerly. Floods in recent years have caused considerable 
damage to highways and property and it is not improbable that a new channel 
might be formed as a result of a major flood. 

United States Highway No. 101 and Route No. 118 as well as the main coast- 
line of the Southern Pacific cross the Santa Clara River in the area of the 
alluvial plain. These highways serve all traffic between Los Angeles and the 
north coastal area and between the San Joaquin Valley and the coast in this 
area. They also serve the two large naval installations, the United States Naval 
Station at Port Hueneme and the guided-missile-test center at Point Mugu. 

The loss or damage to bridges and approaches would be disastrous to the 
operation of the vital naval installations which feature so large in our national 
defense program. In addition the disruption of traffic on these two highways 
both from a local as well as an area angle would be very serious. 

The construction of 5 miles of levee on the left bank of the river would prevent 
further possibility of the Santa Clara River eroding a new or enlarged channel 
south of the present one with consequent damage to industrial and agricultural 
lands, as well as assuring an uninterrupted flow of highway and rail traffic both 
to the naval installations in the north and south coastal areas, The proposed 
levee is the most important part of the entire Santa Clara River project. 

Santa Paula Creek is a high-velocity stream, the lower portion of which travels 
on a debris cone higher than the city of Santa Paula which lies adjacent and 
westerly of the creek. This creek is crossed in the lower section by the branch 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad which connects the San Joaquin Valley route 
with the coast route. It is also crossed by Highway No. 126, which connects 
United States Highway No. 101 at Ventura with United States Highway No. 99, 
which latter highway runs from Los Angeles to the San Joaquin Valley. 

The improvement of this channel would thus protect the city of Santa Paula 
and the adjoining agricultural lands from floods as well as providing continuous 
highway and rail traffic on the branch line of the Southern Pacific and the State 
highway. 

2) Stewart Canyon Debris Basin and Channel is the second project in flood- 
control work in the Ventura River Basin. The first project, a levee on lower 
Ventura River has been constructed with Federal funds and is being maintained 
by the district. 

Stewart Canyon is a steep canyon with a watershed which has a top eleva- 
tion of about 6,000 feet and drops down to 650 feet in a relatively short distance. 
It then enters into a fairly flat area and the channel now runs directly to the 
city of Ojai. It is subject to extremely heavy rainfall of short duration, with 
consequently high intensity of run-off including large debris flows. The situa- 
tion was aggravated by a severe fire in 1948 which almost completely denuded 
the watershed of protective growth. The Corps of Engineers expended emergency 
funds to construct a debris pump after the fire for the protection of life and 
property. The district acquired the property on which the work was done, as 
well as sufficient property for the permanent installation. This project is for 
the protection of life and property, as well as highways, streets, and the rail- 
road, and is worthy of serious consideration. 

This brief report is offered for your consideration, and it is hoped thai suffi- 
cient funds can be appropriated to at least commence these projects. In any 
case it is hoped that planning funds can at least be appropriated so that the 
projects can be constructed in the near future. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity of being able to present these matters 
to your subcommittee in person. 


Tabulation—Proposed Federal flood-control projects 


Santa Clara River, Santa Paula Creek project: 
Jstimated present cost, $5,725,000. 
State water resources board recommendation for a first appropriation, 
$500,000. 
Stewart Canyon project: 
Estimated present cost, $1,312,000. 
State water resources board recommendation for first appropriation, 
$500,000. 
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Mr. Ryan. For those of you who are not familiar with this county, 
Ventura County is a coastal county. It is a great : agricultural county, 
and there is a tremendous amount of oil dev elopment there. It is 
fast becoming a residential district for the overflow for Los Angeles 
County. 

I am going to speak on the Santa Clara River first. Our main 
stream, the Santa Clara River, heads up in Los Angeles County and 
entirely crosses Ventura County going to the Pacific Ocean, and 
divides our county in two. 

The development of our county agriculturally, and from a resi- 
dential angle, of course, is in the fine valleys, and then in the Great 
Oxnard Plain in the southwest part of the county. 

We have Highway 101 from ine Angeles, and Highway 101 Alter- 
nate that comes up the coast from Santa Monica meeting on the south 
side of the river at which point they travel as a single highway across 
the Santa Clara River, and that is the main coastal road north. The 
State highway from the San Fernando Valley also comes in on the 
south and crosses the Santa Clara River. 

We have a very high traffic count in that area. We have on the 
south side of the river the United States Naval Station at Port 
Hueneme. It is the main center for the shipment of construction 
equipment and supplies to the Pacific, and also a training center and 
port of embarkation for the construction battalions of the Navy. It 
is a tremendous installation. 

A little southerly along the coast is the guided missile testing center 
at Point Mugu. This is growing tremendously, and it is going to be 
one of the lar; gest installations of its kind in the United States. Both 
of those bases are on the south side of the river. We have the 
Southern Pacific main line, the main line crossing the Santa Clara 
River in the Mg Ka 6 of Highway No. 101. The point I am bringing 
out is that the Santa Clara River comes out of the mountains about 
10 miles from the ocean and hits the Oxnard Plain where there are 
very poorly defined banks. 

It has a tendency to break out of its banks during flood time. We 
have lost bridge approaches in the past in that area. One bridge 
is about 9 miles from the ocean on Highway No. 101. 

The proposed plan is a levee for the protection of the left bank of 
the river to prevent the river breaking out of its banks and destroying 
very valuable agricultural property; also, for the protection of our 
highways and bri idges and our main-line railroad. 

We think it is a very worthy project. Our county seat lies on the 
north. The largest city is Oxnard, in Ventura, on the Oxnard Plains. 
There would be a disruption of the traffic if we lost those bridges 
from the river leaving its banks, which would offer a very serious 
situation. 

We want to offer that project for your consideration. 

In looking over that report, you will see tied into it the Santa Paula 
Creek project. These creek projects are not interconnected; one is 
not dependent upon the other. 

I will speak briefly on Santa Paula Creek. It is a high velocity 
stream. This creek is crossed in the lower section by « pranch of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad which connects the San Joaquin Valley 
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route with the coast route. It is also crossed by Highway No. 126, 
which connects United States Highway No. 101 at Ventura with 
United States Highway No. 99, which latter highway runs from Los 
Angeles to the San Joaquin Valley. 

his is a problem that affects lite and property and affects the rail- 
roads and the highways. 

I want to impress upon you that they are not interconnected. 

Now I will just mention briefly Stewart Canyon Dam, which lies 
above the city of Ojai, about 15 miles north of Ventura, on the Ven- 
tura River. It is the second project for the protection of the water- 
shed. The first has been constructed by the Army engineers and is 
being maintained by the district. It is a small, steep canyon. It 
drops from an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet to 650 feet within a very 
short distance, and goes entirely through the city of Ojai, and that 
project is for the protection of life and property in that city. It is 
not, to be frank with you, tied in with our national defense work. 
I offer that as a local problem. It is being worked out by us and the 
Army and we have done work on it ourselves. We had a disastrous 
fire in 1948. There was burned about 25,000 acres. The Army came 
in and did emergency work as well as the district. We figured that, 
probably we would get a flood after the fire. Fortunately, we did 
not, but the underbrush has not grown up because of a lack of water, 
and if we do have a flood we will have a serious problem. I just 
wanted to get that into the record. 

I hope that we can get some appropriation, but we certainly do 
want planning money if we do not get an appropriation. 

The Santa Clara River project, I believe, has not had money appro- 
priated. There has been some for the Stewart Canyon Dam. We want 
to start both projects, but I want to impress upon you that we should 
have some planning money on this very important Santa Clara River 
project. 

Mr. Kerr. Is the Stewart Canyon Dam sufficient to take care of the 
situation there now? 

Mr. Ryan. No. They simply dug a big basin for emergency work. 
There is no dam to control it. It is just a big pond. The dam has 
never been constructed, although we acquired all the property for 
the poet at the time. 

Mr. Razavr. We thank you very much for your testimony. 


May 5, 1951. 


San Dieco River anp Misston Bay 


WITNESS 
E. W. BLOM, ASSISTANT CITY MANAGER, SAN DIEGO 


Mr. Razavt. We will now hear from Mr. E. W. Blom, assistant city 
manager, San Diego, on the San Diego River and Mission Bay project? 

Mr. Brom. Mr. Chairman and members of the commitee, I have a 
prepared statement that I would like to offer for the record. 

Mr. Raxzavt. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 
STATEMENT or E. W. Biom, ASSISTANT City MANAGER, City OF SAN DIEGO 


The San Diego River and Mission Bay project was authorized in 1946 as a 
multiple-purpose project for flood control on the lower reaches of the San Diego 
River and improvement of Mission Bay for small-boat navigation. 

From the outset this project has involved substantial contribution by the city 
of San Diego and the State of California. The latest available estimated total 
cost (1949) is $24,594,000. Of this amount the Fedéral contribution is estimated 
at $10,300,000, or approximately 42 percent, whereas the local cost will be 
$14,294,000, or 58 percent. 

The Federal portion of the project consists of the following items: 

(1) Construction of a flood channel 800 feet wide and 3.3 miles in length hav- 
ing a capacity of 115,000 cubic feet per second. 

(2) Alteration of the railroad bridge over the flood-control channel. 

(3) Dredging of a new entrance channel 20 feet deep into Mission Bay. 

(4) Dredging in the bay a main channel, turning basin, and two anchorage 
basins, all to a depth of 20 feet. 

(5) Construction of three jetties at the entrance and stone revetment for 
dredged slopes of the entrance channel, main channel, and turning basin. 

The local cooperation specified in the project document provides for: 

(1) Necessary bulkheading. 

(2) Procurement of all lands and rights-of-way including spoil-disposal area. 

(3) Replacement or reconstruction of highway bridges. 

(4) Relocation of all utility L.nes and side drainage structures. 

(5) Acquisition and proper dedication of all lands between the flood-control 
channel and Mission Bay west of United States Highway 101. 

(6) Preparation of definite plans and construction schedules for improve- 
ment of the bay area for park purposes, subject to approval of the Secretary of 
the Army. 

(7) Completion of the balance of dredging of the bay. 

(8) Provide facilities for storage, maintenance, and supply of small craft. 

(9) Maintain and operate the entire project with the exception of the jetties 
and stone revetment constructed by the United States. 

(10) Project the carrying capacity of the flood-control channel from future 
encroachments or obstructions. 

(11) Hold and save United States free from damages due to construction 
work. 

Federal appropriations to date total $5,600,000. City of San Diego funds 
expended to date and obligated by contract amount to approximately $5,200,000, 
including $2,000,000 in bond funds voted by the people of San Diego in June of 
1950. The State of California has appropriated nearly $2,000,000 for this project. 
In addition, the city of San Diego will spend approximately $700,000 on ap- 
proaches to the new highway bridges in the next fiscal year and the State of 
California has included an additional sum of $964,000 in the 1952 State budget. 
Thus the total of city and State funds expended on this project will amount 
to $8,800,000 by the end of the next fiscal year. 

Excellent progress has been made to date on this project. 

We fully realize that it will be necessary, because of the international situation, 
to defer our plans for early completion of the entire project. There are, how- 
ever, two extremely important items that must be completed before we shut down 
the project for the duration of the present emergency. 

First is the completion of the upper portion of the flood channel, for which 
item $510,000 has been included in the proposed 1952 Federal budget. This 
amount will fully complete the Federal portion of the flood-control phase of the 
project. Local funds are available and have already been committed by con- 
struetion contracts to complete the remaining bridges and relocation of utility 
lines, 

It would seem most illogical to fail to fully complete the flood channel at this 
time, after some $11,000,000 have been expended by the Federai Government 
and loeal interests down stream from this upper end of the flood channel. 

The second item which the people of the city of San Diego feel to be equally 
important is of a quite different nature. Prior to completion of the north levee 
of the flood channel which closed the mouth of Mission Bay, it was necessary 
to dredge a new entrance into the bay. A pilot channel 300 feet wide, dredged 
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to a depth of 8 feet, was completed and opened to public use about I year ago. 
It was fully expected at that time that it would be possible to include in the 
next Federal appropriation funds for completion of the 20-foot dredging through- 
out the project, including the entrance channel, turning basin, and two anchorage 
basins. We now realize that it is not feasible to proceed with this full program. 
We do wish, however, to emphasize the urgent need for completion of the 
dredging of the entrance channel to its full depth of 20 feet and width of 700 feet. 

We are faced with a most difficult problem because of the extremely hazardous 
eondition of this temporary channel. The sand banks adjacent to the pilot 
channel have eroded and sloughed into the channel with the result that we 
now have only 3 to 4 feet of water at some points at times of low tide. The 
most dangerous situation arises at the time of ebb tides when there is a rough 
sea outside the channel. Ground swells and normal waves become tremendous 
breakers within the channel, making it extremely hazardous to small craft. 

The city of San Diego has attempted to meet this problem by establishing 
a new lifeguard station on the channel. We have purchased and manned a 
new rescue boat. We have repeatedly refused passage to small boats when 
the channel was rough or was expected to become dangerous during the day. 
In spite of these precautions, 24 boats have been overturned or swamped and 
13 boats in distress have been towed to safety during the past 9 months. Our 
lifeguards have rescued 81 persons during this period but in spite of their best 
efforts 8 people have lost their lives. 

I am sure that you can recognize the gravity of this situation and the rather 
helpless situation in which local officials are placed. The only workable solu- 
tion to this problem appears to be the completion of the 20-foot dredging within 
the entrance channel. 

If this hazardous condition existed at all times, there would, of course, be a 
relatively simple temporary solution. We could close the channel to all traffic. 
Fortunately, or perhaps unfortunately, this hazardous condition does not exist 
at all times. There are many days when small boats ean traverse the channel 
with complete safety. The problem is particularly complicated by the fact that 
it is impossible to predict in advance when the particular combination of tide, 
wind, and wave action will result in extremely rough water in the channel. 
For example, on any morning we may have an apparently calm day and a large 
number of small craft will desire to proceed out of the bay for fishing or short 
excursions along the coast. By midafternoon when these boats are returning 
the channel may be in such condition that the occupants of these boats are placed 
in extreme danger. 

We feel that we have done everything within our power at a local level to cope 
with this problem. We are convinced that until the channel is dredged to its 
full depth, we may expect to read any morning of another fatality due to the 
temporary nature of the existing channel. 

We earnestly solicit your careful consideration of this problem and strongly 
urge that the appropriation for the Mission Bay project be increased by the 
amount of $690,000 to a total of $1,200,000. If this is done, the project can be 
logically and safely brought to a halt until world conditions will permit resump- 
tion of normal activities. 


Mr. Brom. This San Diego River and Mission Bay project, as you 
can tell from the title, is a joint project for flood control and small-boat 
harbor improvement. 

We have made very good progress on this project. I think it is one 
of the unique projects in that the local people have supported it very 
strongly, and we have now appropriated in local funds, city and State 
of California funds, a total of $8,800,000, most of which has been ex- 
pended or obligated by construction contracts. 

The major project we would like to discuss first is the completion of 
the flood-control channel. It is nearly finished. I have some photo- 
graphs here which I think, because the project is fairly limited in 
extent, will show quite clearly the stage of completion. 

You will note in the foreground of these photographs this picture 
has been just above the upper end of the flood-control channel. It 
does not show the bridge that we have just placed under contract. The 
first structure that you see at the bottom of the picture is the Santa Fe 
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Railroad bridge which has been completed, reconstructed, and is open 
to railroad traffic. 
The next structure is United States Highway 101, which is now 

under contract for extension and enlargement with local funds. 

The next structure is a temporary bulkhead or dam across the chan- 
nel, but up near the’top of the picture you will see the Midway Drive 
Bridge which has now been opened to traffic and which was built with 
local funds, and just above that, the Sunset Cliff Bridge on which the 
pier work is just beginning. 

All that remains to. be done to complete this flood channel is the 
balance of the excavation and some revetment work on the upper por- 
tion of the channel from United States Highway 101 easterly. 

The State recommendation includes $510,000 for that work, and 
that amount has been included in the budget. We feel it is most logical 
that we proceed to finish this flood channel since it is so nearly finished, 
and in view of the fact that some $10,000,000 or $11,000,000 has been 
expended on that channel to date. Certainly we ought to finish it up 
at this time. 

The other problem that we have out there is quite a different one— 
it has to do with the other phase of the project, the small-boat harbor. 

Because of the fact that the north levee of this flood-control channel 
cuts off access to Mission Bay, it was necessary to provide a new 
entrance, and if you will note just to the right of the seaward end 
of the flood channel, the new entrance to Mission Bay, the jetties 
have been extended there. 

About a year ago a small pilot channel was dredged through there 
to give temporary access and to avoid having stagnant water there, 
and to provide for the relief of such floodwaters as might come into 
Mission Bay. 

This channel has sloughed badly and we have now only about 3 or 
4 feet of water at low tide. 

When we get winds or wave action at low tide, we get some ex- 
tremely rough water in that channel, so bad that we have had several 
drownings there and had to establish a new lifeguard station. We 
have provided a new rescue boat there and we have taken 81 people 
eut of the water there in the last 9 months. 

The problem is one that we just do not know how to cope with 
because the only answer seems to be to get some deeper dredging in 
that channel. 

These pictures, which I would like to distribute, will give you a 
very clear picture of what happens at the mouth of that channel 
when we get that particular combination of an out-going tide and a 
high wind. Either wave action or ground swells will cause that very 
hazardous condition. If this condition existed all the time, I think 
that our problem would be pretty simple. We would just close that 
channel to boat traffic. That could be done, and I think if it were a 
matter of a year or two, we could probably get by with it locally, but 
there are days, perhaps a majority of the time, when that place is 
like a millpond. These small boats go in and out of there without a 
hit of difficulty. We question whether it should be closed. There is 
a great deal of activity through that channel. Quite a number of 
small boats are stationed in the bay, and we certainly would like to 
avoid having to close it. 
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Now, the engineers’ estimate of cost to complete the 20-foot dredg- 
ing in this entrance channel is only $690,000, That is the part of 
the Federal portion of the project which remains to be done. The 
rest of the Federal project consists of a turning basin and an anchor- 
age basin inside the basin channel. 

We agree that the river and harbor portion of this should not be done 
for the duration, and we are not prepared to dig up much more money 
locally until we get into something like normal times. We do not 
think we should be left with this extremely hazardous condition in 
this entrance channel. We do not know how to cope with it. We 
believe that we should get the project toa ame where we can logically 
and safely close it down, and we are willing to close it down unless 
times are different from what they are now. 

I thank you very much. 


Frinay, May 5, 1951. 


SACRAMENTO River Fioop-Controt Prosecr; Sacramento River 
Masor AND Minor Trisurartes; Buack Butre Reservorr 


WITNESS 


JOHN M. LUTHER, MANAGER, CALIFORNIA CENTRAL VALLEY 
FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Razavut. We will now hear from Mr. John M. Luther, manager 


of the California Central Valley Flood-Control Association on the 
Sacramento River Flood-control project; Sacramento River major 
and minor tributaries, and Black Butte Reservoir. 

Mr. Luruer. I have a copy of a statement that I would like to file 
for the record. 

Mr. Ragavt. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY JOHN M. LuTHER, CALIFORNIA CENTRAL VALLEY FLOOD-CONTROL 
ASSOCIATION 


I am appearing before the committee to request consideration of construction 
appropriations for the Sacramento River floor-control project as currently au- 
thorized, including the major and minor tributary modifications thereof, and 
the Black Butte Dam and Reservoir on Stony Creek. These projects are located 
in the Sacramento Valley of California and are included in the list of State-wide 
projects recommended to your committee by Mr. C. A. Griffith on behalf of the 
State water-resources board, 


SACRAMENTO RIVER FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECT 


The authorized project consists of all levees and other works listed in the 
Grant report (H. Doc. No. 23, 69th Cong., 1st sess.), including their reconstruc- 
tion to revise grade and section with graveled crown roadways as specified in 
House Document No. 649, Seventy-eighth Congress, second session. The project 
includes levees on both banks of the American, Bear, Feather, Sacramento, and 
Yuba Rivers; Cache, Honcut, Dry, and Putah Creeks; the Sacramento, Sutter, 
Tisdale, Willow Slough, and Yolo bypass channels, and connecting sloughs in 
the area. The project extends from Collinsville in Solano County north to 
Chico Landing in Butte County, and was first authorized by the act of Congress 
of March 1, 1917. It has been subsequently modified by congressional acts of 
May 15, 1928; August 26, 1937; August 18, 1941; and December 22, 1944. 
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The California State Legislature has authorized the project for State partici- 
pation by its statutes of 1911, 1913, 1915, 1925, and 1945. When completed, the 
project will protect highly developed agricultural lands comprising an area of 
approximately 1,000,000 acres located in the Sacramento Valley and Delta, to- 
gether with the major valley cities and towns, including a large number of 
military installations and lines of communication and transportation. Total 
funds expended or allotted to July 1, this year, is $123,000,000, of which sum 
the Federal allotment has approximated one-third, the balance, or about $82,000,- 
000, being provided on about an equal basis by the State and local interests. 

This is one of the main projects reviewed by Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick when 
he visited California during the floods of December, last year (1950). Its rate 
of construction over the 34 years since the original authorization has been 
extremely slow. The present estimate of Federal cost to complete the project 
is now under study by the Sacramento district office of the Corps of Engineers, 
but it is believed it will approximate $15,000,000. This will include bringing 
up to standard grade and section some 228 miles of levees out of a total of 866 
miles in the project. It will also include a graveled crown roadway on all 
project levees, an appreciable mileage of which presently has no roadway. The 
cost of emergency and normal bank protection makes up nearly half of the 
estimated Federal cost of completion, which is a recurring annual item so long 
as this project remains incompleted. It would therefore appear that the budget 
item of $1,000,000 for this project during the fiscal year 1952 would provide 
little in the way of construction, and that appropriations at this rate merely 
serve to prolong and increase the Federal cost. It is our understanding that 
this view is concurred in by the Chief of Engineers and that the Bureau of 
Budget’s recommendation represents a considerable reduction below the amount 
requested. We believe that this project should be completed at the earliest 
practical time, and certainly during the next 5 years, and we are therefore re- 
questing an appropriation for fiscal year 1952 of $3,000,000. This would allow 
completion of sections of levees now under construction at Georgiana Slough, 
levees on the Sacramento River at Freeport and Lisbon, along the west bank 
of the Feather River, on Honcut Creek, Simmerly Slough, and Knights Landing 
Ridge Cut. 


SACRAMENTO RIVER MAJOR AND MINOR TRIBUTARIES 


This project includes levee and channel improvements on eight minor streams 
tributary to the upper Sacramento River, portions of the Sacramento and lower 
Yolo bypass channels, and the levees and weirs authorized by the 1944 Flood 
Control Act, and as further modified in the congressional act of 1950. The 
project was authorized by the State legislature for financial participation by 
the statutes of 1945. The present estimated Federal cost for all works included 
in this project is $28,000,000, of which only $1,850,000 has been expended or 
allocated to July 1, 1951. It is our belief that the Corps of Engineers recom- 
mended funds for this project for 1952, but no item was included by the Budget 
Bureau. Work currently under way on this project consists of levee construc- 
tion on Little Chico and Butte Creeks. The total estimated Federal cost of 
this portion of the project is $1,360,000, of which about $760,000 is included 
in contracts for the current year for that portion of the project below the United 
States Highway No. 99 crossing. The elimination of the budget item will mean 
that construction of this project will be closed down during the 1952 year unless 
funds are restored. An appropriation of $600,000 would complete the Little 
Chico and Butte Creek works and place this project in operation. 

Other jobs of high priority included in this project are the Cherokee Canal, 
a tributary to lower Butte Creek, and levee and channel improvements on the 
main Chico Creek and Mud Creek. Estimates for these works are $1,170,000 
and $330,000, respectively. 

We request, therefore, that an item of approximately $2,000,000 be restored 
to the budget for allocation to this project in order that these improvements 
may progress without serious interruption. 


“BLACK BUTTE RESERVOIR 


This project consists of a multiple-purpose dam to be located on Stony Creek 
for flood control and water conservation. The reservoir would have a capacity 
of 160,000 acre-feet, of which 130,000 acre-feet would be dedicated to flood control 
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for the protection of the city of Orland and the surrounding agricultural area, 
together with a reduction of damage from flood flows in the Sacramento River 
and Butte Basin at or near the confluence of Stony Creek with the main river. 
A firm new irrigation yield of 60,000 acre-feet annually would be provided. 
Total cost of the project is $12,600,000 and no construction funds have as yet 
been allocated nor ‘is there an item included in the budget. Planning funds 
to the extent of $95,000 have been allotted and expended for investigation and 
planning. 

Great damage in recent years has occurred from the unregulated flood flows 
of this stream, typical of which are the years of 1988 and 1940. A recurrence of 
these flood flows at the present time would cause an estimated direct damage 
in the area of between four or five hundred thousand dollars. 

If any new structures are to be undertaken during the coming fiscal year 
under the currently authorized project program, it is believed that a start ot 
construction of the Black Butte Reservoir should be included in order that the 
required additional flood control may be secured for the upper Sacramento Val- 
ley in the vicinity of Orland and the Butte Basin area. 

We request an appropriation of $500,000 to be included in the budget as a 
construction item which would make available funds for project planning, ini- 
tial land acquisition, and reconstruction of roads and relocation of utilities. 


SUMMARY 


In addition to projects reviewed in this statement the association which I rep- 
resent wishes to strongly support the request of local interests for additional 
funds for the Folsom Dam and Reservoir project. Appropriation requests for 
this project, together with projects reviewed in this statement for the 1952 
fiscal year, are summarized as follows: 


Sacramento River flood-control project... ..-.....--- ~~~. $3, 000, 000 
Sacramento River major and minor tributaries____._._._..____________ 2, 000, 000 
a heal EP a Se Me EA SER AE 500, 000 
eh ALE Le RGM Ad ee Pe Met ae a ALA SE, EME LE ET Ba 9, 000, 000 


Mr. Luruer. The people that I represent in the Sacramento Valley 
are interested in all these projects that Mr. Griffith has presented for 
California. We are particularly interested in the projects in the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento Delta and on upstream to the northern 
limits of the projects, which is at the top of that black circle on the 
map. 

I want to speak, however, on just one or two of those. 

The first of them is the Sacramento River flood-control project, 
usually known as the old river project. That project has represented 
a contract between California and the Federal Government for the 
last 34 years. The thing started out in 1917, and during that period 
of time there has been spent approximately $40 million in Federal 
funds and about $82 million of our money out there in California to 
build it up to the point where we are at the present time. 

Now, the standards of the project are all set forth in various House 
documents, principally in House Document 23 and House Document 
649, 

The extent of the agreement is based upon the standards set forth 
in House documents which constitute the contract of what the finished 
project shall consist of when it is turned over to California for oper- 
ation and maintenance. 

We have been in the process during the past year of working with 
the Army to try to find out what the completion of that project will 
amount to. I think we are well on the way to do that, and the esti 
mate is somewhere around $14 million or $15 million. You can see 
at the rate the Federal Government has been expending money on 
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i tuo work that it has been a long pull. It has been an expensive way 
or, 3 to build a project of that type. Until those standards are met under 
xd. & our contract, there is a responsibility, a Federal responsibility, for 
et é maintenance. That maintenance figure, on an annual cost basis, is 
ue ; roughly $600,000'a year, 

£ We think and we hope—if it means anything—that during the next 
WS 3 years, and certainly not over 5, that project can be completed. That 
of would mean a considerable increase in the budget item. The budget 
» item is $1 million. The State water resources board and our people 
ar are asking for $3 million, which at that rate would be a 5-year 
ot program. 
he I do not feel that I need to go into the justifications on these proj- 
sai ects in that they have been authorized for many years and were fully 
om justified when they were authorized. That has been repeated each 
ni- time that we have had any money on them. 

The second project is technically known as the Sacramento River, 

major and minor tributaries project. 

Here is what happened: In 1944, through the comprehensive plan 
> und survey carried out by the Army, there were certain modifications 
ial made to the old river project, and also certain additions. Now, the 
4 additions that were made to that project at that time are carried under 
” this general item, “Flood control, general,” as major and minor tribu- 
ian : taries. Is consists generally of eight minor tributary streams in the 
100 : northern valley, some additional work in the Yalo and Center by- 
MW) : passes, and the completion of the Sacramento River levee on the east 
00 ‘ side of the river from its present terminus up to Chico Landing. 
ey We have had appropriations for 3 years now in a row on that. 
or P They have been small. The total has been $1,850,000 to date. 
an ; Under those appropriations they have completed one of those minor 
rm tributary jobs, and are about halfway through the second tributary 
he ‘ stream. That is the Butte Creek stream, with a connection, or diver- 

; sion, from Little Chico Creek at the head end of the Butte Creek 
works, to divert the high flow of Little Chico, which goes through the 
ot, ; city of Chico and causes a bad flood hazard, into the Butte Creek 
ed ‘ system. ‘There is no money included in the budget. The work will 
he ’ have to stop about the first of the fiscal year with the funds that are 
od d now on hand, and unless funds are made available it will mean that 
‘al that project will be broken off about at the center, and there it will sit. 
to 4 Mr. Kerr. How much has the Government contributed toward that 
: project ? 
se ‘ Mr. Luruer. To date, $760,000. That is the amount of the con- 
nt ; tract. for the lower end of the project. It takes an estimated $600,000 
. to complete it and provide for this diversion from Little Chico. 
th We are supporting and asking for more money than that allocated 
ad 4 under this project, but I am pointing out if we could get $600,000, it 
.P- ; would provide sufficient money to allow the Army to complete that 
4 one part of the project, otherwise we will not be able to do it. 
th 4 The other projects I have on my list include the Black Butte Reser- 
‘Tl . voir, and I have covered that in the statement I have filed, so I will 
tj 4 not go into it other than to say that it does not appear in the budget. 
a . There has been roughly $100,000 spent, Federal money, for project 
hes planning and study. 
That is all that I have to say. 





Fripay, May 5, 1951. 


CHERRY VALLEY 
WITNESSES 


HARRY E. LLOYD, ENGINEER, SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC UTILITIES 
COMMISSION 

MILTON L. KIDD, DIRECTOR, MODESTO IRRIGATION DISTRICT 

ABNER CROWELL, PRESIDENT, TURLOCK IRRIGATION DISTRICT 

FRANCIS V. KEESLING, JR., SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. Razavut. We will now hear about the Cherry Valley project. 

Mr. Luoyp. I have a statement that I would like to insert in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT By H. E. Lioyp 


My name is Harry E. Lloyd. I am engineer of water resources for the public 
utilities commission of the city and county of San Francisco, Calif. 

I am appearing before you in the interest of that commission and in support 
of the program developed by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, for the 
control of floods in the lower San Joaquin Valley which originate on the Tuolumne 
River, and, in particular, with regard to the construction of the Cherry Valley 
Dam in California. 

As you gentlemen may know, the Tuolumne River is the principal source of 
domestic water for the city and county of San Francisco and is also the source 
of irrigation water for the 300,000 acres of farm lands within the confines of 
the Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts. These three agencies have spent 
close to $200,000,000 in the development of the conservation features of the 
waters of the Tuolumne River and will expend additional sums as required in 
the future. 

In 1940, the Corps of Engineers proposed the construction of the Jacksonville 
Dam on the Tuolumne River as a flood-control project. 

Negotiations between the Corps of Engineers and local interests resulted in the 
program recommended in House Document No. 2 of the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
This recommendation was accepted by the Congress and became part of Public 
Law 534, in December of 1944. 

The law contemplates in lieu of the Jacksonville Dam, the use of existing and 
proposed reservoirs owned and operated by local interests for flood control as 
well as for conservation purposes. The flood control space is to be operated in 
accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Army. 

By Contract No. DA-04—167 Eng-3s8, certified September 26, 1949, between the 
United States of America and city and county of San Francisco, Turlock irriga- 
tion district and Modesto irrigation district, the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Army were set forth and the monetary value, 
estimated at $12,000,000, was established. 

Under the terms of the referenced contract, flood control was to be accom- 
plished in three steps: 

1. By December 1, 1949, operate existing facilities, owned by local interests, 
for flood control. These facilities have a storage capacity of 720,000 acre-feet. 

2. By December 1, 1951, complete Cherry Valley Reservoir with a capacity of 
260,000 acre-feet. 

3. By December 1959, complete the new Don Pedro Reservoir with a capacity 
of 1,200,000 acre-feet. 

The above schedules are contingent upon adequate financing, both Federal and 
local. 

Payment by the Federal Government is to be made only for the flood control 
benefits received. I wish to make it very clear to you, gentlemen, that the Federal 
Government is not being asked for any money for conservation purposes. 

By separate agreement between the Corps of Engineers and local interests, the 
benefits for flood control under step 1 have a value of $4,600,000, and the com- 
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bined steps 1 and 2 have a value of $9,000,000. The remaining $3,000,000 is 
allocated to the construction of the new Don Pedro Dam. 

Local interests since December 1, 1949, have been operating their facilities 
in the interest of flood control in accordance with their contract obligations. 
For the performance of this $4,600,000 service, the Federal Government has 
appropriated to date $1,630,000, of which amount $967,711.37 has been turned 
over to the local interests. The value of this service as well as the necessity 
for step 2, namely, the building of Cherry Valley Dam, was demonstrated during 
the devastating floods of November and December of last year. 

The existing structures captured the November flood on the Tuolumne River, 
which reached a mean daily flow of 86,745 second-feet on November 19, during 
which a controlled release was maintained below Don Pedro. A second mean 
daily peak of 47,474 on December 4 was also controlled. However, by December 
8, 1950, all of the Tuolumne River reservoirs were full, and an uncontrolled 
flow of 64,500 second-feet went down the river. 

It was this last flow which flooded the city of Modesto and contributed to 
the breaking of the San Joaquin levee system below the Mossdale Bridge. 

Studies developed by our engineers have demonstrated that had the Cherry 
Valley Dam been completed at that time, the maximum flow reaching the San 
Joaquin River from the Tuolumne River would not have exceeded 12,000 second- 
feet. 

We have been before this committee for the last 3 years urging that substantial 
appropriations be made for the construction of the Cherry Valley Dam. The 
largest single appropriation we have received is $610,000. For a project which 
will cost in excess of $13,000,000, annual appropriations in such small amounts 
will cause excessive delays and increased costs. 

This project differs from the others before you in that local interests are 
providing substantial sums of money in the conservation features of the project. 
All of the money necessary for the construction of the Cherry Valley Dam in 
excess of the $9,000,000 to be furnished by the Federal Government under 
schedule 1 and 2 will be furnished by the city of San Francisco. 

The city has available, by bond issue, $4,000,000 for this purpose. In addi- 
tion, we have already spent from other city funds about $750,000 for engineering, 
spillway gates at O’Shaughnessy Dam, and access road work. 

Our contract with the Federal Government provides that city and Federal 
funds be spent on a prorated basis. The local interests have all of their neces- 
sary funds available and progress on the projects depends on the size of Federal 
appropriations made. 

This project also differs from others before you in that the city of San Fran- 
cisco is the construction agency for the Cherry Valley Dam. Our program for 
the forthcoming fiscal year contemplated a Federal appropriation of $4,700,000. 

However, I understand that the request for appropriation reaching your 
committee for this project is about $3,500,000. We hope that you will approve 
such a recommendation. 

All moneys previously appropriated are being expended for auxiliary works 
such as roads, tunnels, power lines, and construction camps. 

The appropriation sought will be used to start work on the dam itself. This 
dam will take a minimum of scarce materials as it is to be built of earth and 
rock obtained locally. 

We feel that the city of San Francisco and the Modesto and Turlock irriga- 
tion districts have performed all their obligations under the contract and have 
acted in good faith. I feel that this committee would not wish the Federal 
Government to do less. 

Gentlemen, I know that the Corps of Engineers feel that this project is good 
business for the Federal Government. The local interests are satisfied. There 
is equity there. Each party pays for what it gets and that to me is good 
business, 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee. I shall be 
happy to answer any questions the committee may have because it is of great 
importance that the requirement for an appropriation of $3,500,000 be clearly 
and objectively understood, solely on the basis of fairness and economy. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


Mr. Lioyp. This project has been authorized under the Flood Con- 


trol Act of 1944, and I will not go into the justification of it. We feel 
it is fully justified. I will just call your attention to a little different 
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set-up on this particular project than what is normally flood control 
projects as we see them. . 

This is a joint venture between the city and county of San Francisco, 
the Modesto irrigation district, and the Turlock irrigation district— 
those local interests jointly, with the Federal Government, through 
the Corps of Engineers. ! 

This project is being developed under a signed contract in which the 
Federal Government has stipulated the amount of money that the 
flood control on this river is worth. 

The local interests are building the project, and will control it in 
the future. 

I call your attention also to the fact that while the Cherry River 
Dam is, in itself, a rather large unit, it is comparatively a small part 
of the entire installations owned and operated on the Tuolumne River 
by local interests. 

We have spent in the neighborhood of $200 million in developing 
that river, between the city and the irrigation districts. We have 
some sizable structures out there, and those structures, by terms of the 
contract now in existence and having been, since December 1, 1949, 
operating for flood control. 

This photograph, sir, is of one of the structures. There [indicating] 
is the O'Shaughnessy Dam. It is the largest of five existing dams on 
the river. 

The next one of comparative size is owned by the Modesto irrigation 
district and the Turlock irrigation district farther down the stream. 

We have been before this committee for 3 years seeking funds from 
the Federal Government whereby they would provide the necessary 
money to fulfill their part of this contract. The money is to be spent 
on the construction of this dam on a prorated basis, and the local in- 
terests have provided by bond issue or otherwise, the entire amount of 
money necessary, to finance their obligations for building the Cherry 
Dam. 

The present estimates are that that dam will cost about $13 million. 
The Federal Government’s share, on the basis of the contract, will be 
$9 million for that dam alone, and the city of San Francisco is putting 
up the rest of the cash. 

To date we have had total appropriations—three small ones—in the 
total amount of $1,600,000, of which only $957,000 has so far been 
turned over to the local interests. 

Referring back to the contract where we obligated ourselves to 
operate our existing facilities for flood control as of December 1, 1949, 
the value of that service, as determined by the engineers of the dis- 
trict, the city, and the corps, is $4,600,000. We have been operating 
that river since, as I said, 1949. Its value to the Federal Government 
is $4,600,000, and we have received about $1,000,000. 

What we would like to do in this case is to have this project expe- 
dited by having a substantial appropriation made this year. laddiiach 


as the city is the constructing agent in this case, our program for the 
forthcoming year calls for the expenditure of about. $7,500,000, of 
which the Federal Government’s share will be in the vicinity of 
$4,700,000, j 
That is what we asked the corps to recommend. We find as it went 
through the various screenings, it is my understanding, that it is now 
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about $3,500,000, as recommended to you gentlemen. We would be 
very happy to conform to that appropriation of $3,500,000. 

Going back to the flood that we had recently in California, and the 
value of that service, the Tuolumne River poured into the San Joaquin 
a peak flood of around 120,000 second-feet. The flood came in three 
stages. The first one was the highest peak which we contained in our 
reservoirs. The second one came in the first part of December, and 
we also contained it. The third one we could not contain because our 
existing reservoirs were then full, and we had to let that. water run 
down the Tuolumne into the San Joaquin at the rate of about 55,000 
second-feet. 

These pictures here were taken on the San Joaquin River just down- 
stream at the junction of the Tuolumne 2 days after the peak passed 
the Don Pedro Dam. That [indicating] is the main highway between 
Stockton and Tracy. That is a brand-new highway. The highway 
that you see there is the new one. It is elevated. There is another 
highway parallel to it submerged. The bridge there was taken out by 
that flood. 

Mr. Kerr. What did it destroy ? 

Mr. Luoyp. A new concrete bridge. It did not destroy the new 
bridge over the San Joaquin River. 

This is a picture taken at about the junction of the Tuolumne and 
the San Joaquin. You can see the extent of the area of the agricultural 
lands under water. 

That is about all I have to say, gentlemen, but I wish to repeat that 
the investments that the city and county of San Francisco and the 
local interests have on that river, and which are being used for flood 
control, are in the vicinity of $200 million, of which the Cherry project 
is some $13 million. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Milton Kidd, director of the Modesto 
irrigation district, one of the joint ventures in this case. 

Mr. Kipp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have here 
a copy of a statement that I would like to insert in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MILTON L. Kipp 


My name ia Milton Kidd. I am a director of the Modesto irrigation district, 
in Modesto, Calif. I represent that organization here today and am here in 
behalf of flood control on the Tuolumne River. 

In 1944, the Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, adopted Public Law 
No. 534, authorizing flood control upon the lower San Joaquin River and its 
tributaries, including the Tuolumne River. 

Since that time contracts have been entered into between the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, the city and county of San Francisco, the Turlock 
irrigation district and the Modesto irrigation district to operate the dams be- 
longing to the local interests for partial flood control and to construct additional 
units to give complete control of the river. 

In general, the floods in California this past winter are well known to all. The 
San Joaquin River inundated thousands of acres of land and did tremendous 
damage. Its tributary, the Tuolumne River, added to this and in addition flooded 
homes and farms, forcing people to evacuate and stranding livestock in the area 
of Modesto, Empire, and Waterford, covering a distance of about 40 miles along 
the river, 

Much greater damage would have been done had not the reservoirs of the 
local interests been operated to reduce the flood. In 2 days during the latter 
part of November these reservoirs impounded 300,000 acre-feet of water, thereby 
maintaining a flow of less than 30,000 second-feet in the river. 
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The floods repeated themselves too rapidly, however, and in December a flow 
of approximately 60,000 second-feet down the Tuolumne River created huge 
damage. Had Cherry Valley Dam been complete, this would have been materially 
reduced if not totally eliminated. 


The city and county of San Francisco has installed spillway gates on O’Shaugh- 
nessy Dam and voted $4,000,000 in bonds to complete their part of the program, 
some money has been appropriated by Congress for the project. There is $3,500,- 
000 in the budget to continue this project in the coming fiscal year. 

We earnestly urge you to adopt this figure for this year so that work can con- 
tinue on this project. 

In closing, I have a number of pictures here of the flood which may interest 
you if you care to see them. I want to thank you for the consideration you are 
giving the matter. 

Mr. Kipp. Also, we have a group of pictures here that I would like 
to pass around, showing the flood damage on the river by the flood 
just mentioned by Mr. pay 

I will not go into any specific details whatsoever, but merely point 
out a situation that is a little unique in that we have a vast irrigation 
area in complete accord with the city and county of San Francisco, 
whose principal supply is on the same river and where sometimes you 
might find local interests at variance. We do not have that with the 
city of San Francisco. Our plans and programs are in complete 
accord. 

Ours is an agricultural area. 

As you can see by the pictures that have been passed around, there 
is considerable damage done. There are cattle standing in the water, 
and being led through the water, and things like that. 

The county from which I come produces more turkeys than any other 
county in the Nation. Incidentally, we are the seventh agricultural 
county in the entire United States. You can see the damage that may 
be done by floods. In one particular instance a farmer lost 10,000 
turkeys as a result of a flood, so you can see the damage that can be 
done. 

You can see where houses have been flooded away. 

There was one area in particular where a group of veterans, having 
built near the river, had their houses moved as far as a hundred yards. 
They left their equities; did not attempt to move the houses back, but 
just moved off and left the property and the equity there. 

Mr. Razsavut. When did that flood take place ? 

Mr. Kipp. December 1950, this past year. 

Mr. Rasavr. Had you had any floods before there ? 

Mr. Kipp. There was a heavy rainfall in November, but because of 
the facilities we were already offering to the Army engineers, I mean 
space in the reservoirs that had been constructed by local interests, the 
earlier rains did not damage the area and the people, but because of 
the fact that the local interests were unable to empty these reservoirs 
before the second flood came, we had the flood damage that we are 
talking about. 

We will not offer any more testimony except to say that this is the 
fourth consecutive year that we have had to appear here. We hope 
we get our appropriation this year, and we will hurry and get the 
job done. If you will help us, we will not be back bothering you. 

Mr. Crowetu. I have a statement I would like to have inserted in 
the record. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ABNER CROWELL, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
TURLOCK IRRIGATION DiIs?PRICT IN STANISLAUS AND MERCED COUNTIES, CALIF. 


I am here to urge a substantial appropriation for the Cherry Valley project 
which is being built by the city and county of San Francisco, the Modesto irri- 
gation district, and the Turlock irrigation district, on the Tuolumne River 
under a contract with the United States of America dated August 29, 1949. 

The districts and the city and county of San Francisco have agreed to provide 
flood control for the lower San Joaquin River Basin, Calif., by the operation of 
their existing reservoirs representing an expenditure of over $25,000,000 and by 
the operation of new facilities as they are completed. 

The flood-control benefits to the Government are estimated by the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, at $12 million. 

The completion date of the construction of the Cherry Valley Reservoir is 
December 1, 1951, in the contract between the United States, the city and county 
of San Francisco, and the irrigation districts, subject on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to Congress appropriating funds for the flood-control benefits. 

In carrying out the agreement with the United States, the irrigation districts 
and the city and county of San Francisco have operated their Don Pedro and 
Hetch Hetchy Reservoirs to the fullest extent for flood control since the contract 
with the Government was signed in 1949. 

During the recent devastating floods in California these reservoirs reduced the 
24-hour peak flow in the Tuolumne River from 86,745 second-feet to 48,617 
second-feet, thus materially reducing the flood damage in the San Joaquin: River 
Basin and in the delta. 

This plan under which the Government pays for only the flood-control service 
rendered by a project has great merit and could well serve as a pattern for other 
cooperative developments with local interests. 

We are now operating our reservoirs for flood control with considerable risk 
and expense but with no compensation for the service except future benefits to 
be received when the Cherry Valley Reservoir is completed and provides addi- 
tional storage capacity on the Tuolumne River. For this reason we feel justified 
in urging adequate appropriations from Congress to insure the completion of 
the Cherry Valley project at an early date. 


I think that you have pictures here that show what has happened. 
I merely want to make a comment, that in carrying out our agree- 
ment with the United States, the irrigation district and the city and 
county of San Francisco have operated their Dan Pedro and Hetch- 
Hetchy Reservoirs to the fullest extent for flood control since the 
contract was signed with the Government in 1949. 

We are operating our reservoirs for flood control with considerable 
risk and expense, but with no compensation for service except future 
benefits to ® received when the Cherry Valley Dam is completed, 
at which time, of course, we will secure additional reservoir space. 

I mention that this plan, as set forth under this contract, under 
which the Government pays for only a flood service rendered by a 
project, has a great deal of merit and could well serve as a pattern 
for cooperative development with local interests. 

For this reason I feel that we are certainly justified in urging an 
adequate appropriation by Congress to insure the completion of the 
Cherry Valley project at an early date. 

I thank you. 

_ Mr. Keestrnc. My name is Francis V. Keesling, Jr., represent- 
ing the city and county of San Franciso. 

These other gentlemen have covered the subject very well. I do 
not want to repeat anything. The Army engineers are very familiar 
with this subject. They have given evidence in past years, and I 
am sure they have given evidence this year. However, I do want 
to say this one thing—we know that you gentlemen are very much 
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interested in economy and in the national defense aspects. You have 
to give priority to national defense aspects, and at the same time 
you have to cut down as much as you can the over-all budget. We 
sincerely come here in connection with this project to assure you that 
any objective consideration of this project will disclose that from 
both a national defense aspect in many of its facets, as well as from 
the standpoint of the Federal Government getting full value—as 
a matter of fact, more than value received from the flood control 
benefits involved—that this is a project that should be given priority 
from both standpoints. 

Mr. Lloyd pointed out that under this contract which has been made, 
the Federal Government has not as yet paid for the full benefits that 
it is already receiving through the use of the structures that the city 
and the loc: ‘al interests have already paid for. The Federal Govern- 
ment is already getting four and a half million of benefits, and thus 
far it has appropriated only $1,630,000 for such benefits. 

We believe in the interest of national defense and in the interest 
of economy this project should be given full consideration. 

Mr. Lloyd said we would be happy with $3,500,000. We know what 
your problem is. We would not be exactly happy, but we will abide 
by your determination after you give it the objective consideration 
that we know you will. 

I thank you very much. 





Fray, May 4, 1951. 
Froop Controt, CENTRAL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
WITNESSES 


WALTER B. HOGAN, SAN JOAQUIN RIVER FLOOD CONTROL ASSO- 
CIATION 

CHARLES DETERDING, COUNTY MANAGER, SACRAMENTO COUNTY 

BERT E. GEISREITER, MAYOR, SACRAMENTO 

ALLEN OLSON, WEST SACRAMENTO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Razavut. We will now hear Mr. Walter B. Hogan on the Farm- 
ington Reservoir, the San Joaquin River levees, and the New Hogan 
and New Melones Dams. 

Mr. Hocan. I represent the county of San Joaquin, the Stockton 
East San Joaquin Water Conservation District, the North San Joaquin 
Water Conservation District, and the Flood Control Association of 
Lower San Joaquin River and its tributaries. 

I have a prepared statement that I would like to insert in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Rasavut. Without objection it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER B. HOGAN 
PREFACE 
In appearing before your honorable committee, the organizations which I 


represent are not unmindful of the national and international situation that 
exists in the world today. 
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We are fully cognizant of the many economic, military, and financial problems 
which now confront our Nation and which must be resolved by the Congress of 
the United States. 

We do feel however, that we would be amiss in our duty to our respective 
localities if we did not briefly present to your honorable body an account of 
some of the vicissitudes of nature which have so recently been heaped upon 
us with such destructive intensity, and which have a direct bearing upon 
National, State, and local welfare, to wit: The 1950 November and December 
floods in the Central Valley of California. 


IDENTIFICATION 


My name is W. B. Hogan. I am a civil engineer by profession. Following is 
my professional record : 12 years, assistant engineer, San Joaquin County, Calif. ; 
8 years, city engineer, city of Stockton, Calif.; 20 years, city manager, city of 
Stockton; 2 years, consulting engineer for local water-conservation districts. 

I am appearing before this committee as a representative of (a) the county 
of San Joaquin, (b) the Stockton East San Joaquin Water Conservation Dis- 
trict, (c) the North San Joaquin Water Conservation District, (@) the Flood 
Control Association of the Lower San Joaquin River and its tributaries, 


OBJECTIVE 
On behalf of the above organizations, I am requesting a Federal appropriation 


for each project in the amounts set forth. All projects have Federal and State 
approval: 


Project : Request 
(a) Farmington Dam ; inne mes Qekeg OOO 
(b) New Hogan Dam 500, 000 
(c) New Melones Dam } 500, 000 
(d) San Joaquin River levees___- PORES et eee ee ee ee eee ae eer 500, 000 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF ORGANIZATIONS 


County of San Joaquin 

The county of San Joaquin is a political subdivision of the State of California, 
lying at the foot of the western slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains just east 
of the confluence of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. A large portion 
of the county lies in the delta of these two rivers. The county contains nearly 
1,000,000 acres of exceedingly fertile land. 


Population in 1950 

pI SEES ESTE, eae OSC 5 nce calibctd nh . $298, 769, 805 
County seat, Stockton, population, including metropolitan Sree. =... 125, 000 
Value of commercial crops, 1950. ‘ $127, 000, 000 


Ranks fourth in the State and fourth in the United States in total value of 
agricultural products (U.S. Census Bureau, 1945). 
Stockton East San Joaquin Water Conservation District 

A political entity organized under the laws of the State of California primarily 
for the conservation and development of a water supply for irrigation and 
domestic and industrial uses. It comprises a highly developed agricultural area 
and includes about 16,000 acres of urban development. Many large and im- 
portant industries are located in the urban area. 


Area (acres) 
Population, including city of Stockton (approximate) 140, 000 
Assessed valuation (land only) $36, 640, 445 
North San Joaquin Water Conservation District 

A political entity organized under the laws of the State of California primarily 
for the conservation and development of a water supply for irrigation, domestic, 
and industrial uses. It comprises a highly developed agricultural area: 
Area (acres) 52, 000 


Population, including the city of Lodi (apprerieeats) : 25, 000 
Assessed valuation (land only) —--..---.--__-______ RUSE CREB ial Bhs 5 $12, 102, 190 
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The Flood Control Association of the lower San Joaquin River and its 
tributaries 
A voluntary organization representing owners of approximately 150,000 acres 
of land along the lower San Joaquin River and in the delta. 
Organized in 1938 for the purpose of securing flood protection for the lands and 
communities it represents. 


STORMS AND FLOODS OF NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1950 


The flood of November and December of 1950 in the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia will go down in the records as one of the most unusual in the State's 
history in that— 

1. It occurred early in the winter season when normally we do not expect 
disastrous floods; 

2. It was almost entirely a rainfall flood with rainfall extending from the 
valley floor to the crest of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, increasing in 
intensity with elevation ; 

3. In a period of slightly over 3 weeks, three heavy storms occurred with 
only short intervals between : 

4. Past records of intensity of rainfall were broken in many areas from 
Mount Whitney on the south to Mountain Lassen on the north; 

5. Record flood flows were exceeded on a number of streams. 

Fortunately, existing flood control, irrigation, and power reservoirs on the 
San Joaquin River watershed were able to hold baek and regulate to a con- 
siderable degree the flood discharge of the first flood. During the second 
and third floods, for the most part they afforded little regulation on account 
of being full or nearly so. 


STREAMS IN SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY PRESENTING FLOOD PROBLEMS 


San Joaquin County, lying as it does just east of the confluence of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers, with a large portion within, the delta of these 
two rivers, is in the most precarious position, with respect to floods, of any 
county in the Central Valley of the State of California. 

The county suffers from floods on each of the following streams : 

(1) San Joaquin River from the delta to Friant Dam and the following 
tributaries : 

(2) Stanislaus River. 

(3) Littlejohn Creek. 

(4) Calaveras River. 

(5) Bear Creek. 

(6) Mokelumne River. 

(7) Dry Creek (tributary to the Mokelumne River). 

(8) Cosumnes River (tributary to the Mokelumne River). 

(9) Lower river delta waterways. 

On each of the five first streams listed above there are Federal- and State- 
authorized projects, the status of which will be set forth later in this statement. 

On the last four streams above listed, authorized surveys and reports are 
now being made by the United States Army engineers. 

In addition to the above-listed streams upon which there are Federal- and State- 
authorized projects, the following tributaries of the San Joaquin River above the 
Stanislaus River contribute to the flood problems of San Joaquin County: 

(1) The Tuolumne River: 
(a) Cherry River Dam (an authorized project now under con- 
struction ). 
(b) New Don Pedro Dam (an authorized project). 
(2) Merced County stream group: ' 
(a) Bear River (an authorized project). 

San Joaquin County is interested in and urges the early completion of the above 
projects. 

During periods of unusual floods, some of the waters of the Kings River over- 
flow into the San Joaquin River near Fresno and add an additional burden to its 
already overloaded channel. The completion of the Pine Mlat Dam now under 
construction will correct this situation. 

The flood flows of the Merced River enter the San Joaquin River west of the 
city of Merced and add to the volume of floodwaters to be carried by the lower 
San Joaquin River. 
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The sum total of the heavy flood flows of the San Joaquin River and all its 
tributaries is more than the river can carry within its banks. Floods are in- 
evitable on the lower reaches of the watershed. 

The completion of the now authorized projects on the watershed is the solution 
to our problem. 

Floods on the Mokelumne River and its tributaries (Dry Creek and Cosumnes 
River), in addition to causing heavy damages to valley agricultural lands along 
their courses, also cause an increase in the height of the flood plane in the delta 
channels and retard the discharge of the San Joaquin River as it enters the delta. 


FLOOD DAMAGES 


It is exceedingly difficult to estimate flood damages. There are many intangible 
damages upon which a value cannot be placed, but nonetheless are very real. 
There are also the latent damages which might not be evident until many months 
after the floods are over. 

There is no doubt that the floods of November and December of 1950 were 
among the most destructive on record in the Central Valley of California. 

The United States Army engineers, in a preliminary survey in December 1950, 
estimated that between 350,000 and 400,000 acres of urban and agricultural lands 
were flooded and damage caused in excess of $32,000,000 in the Central Valley 
of California. About one-half of this damage occurred in the lower San Joaquin 
River Basin and in the delta of the San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers. When 
the intangible and latent damages are taken into consideration, the total damages 
for the Central Valley will far exceed $32 million. 

The Chief of Engineers, the division and district engineers of the United States 
Army engineers have all stated that if the authorized flood-control projects in the 
Central Valley had been completed and in operation there would have been no 
floods of serious consequences in the valley and the damages incident thereto 
would have been averted. 


Damages in San Joaquin County 


Following is an estimate of the flood damages in San Joaquin County due to 
the floods of November and December of 1950: 


Field crops 776, 930 
Farm homes 315, 000 
Erosion 312, 975 
Farm fences, equipment, pumps, etc 151, 200 
Venice Island 250, 000 
Sewage plants, diversion dam, fish ladder, gravel pits, gold dredger__ 181, 000 
County highways 513, 000 
State highways- 336, 000 
Publie utilities_ 600, 0OO 














Tote... eae 3, 436, 105 


The above figures do not include intangible and latent damages which cannot 
be estimated. Neither do they include sums spent by the United States Army 
engineers and the State of California on emergency work primarily for the clos- 
ing of levee breaks. The Chief of Engineers made available $2 million for this 
work in the Central Valley and the State of California a similar amount. 

It would be safe to say that the over-all damages in San Joaquin County alone 
from the 1950 floods exceeded $5% million. 


STATUS OF PROJECTS FOR WHICH FUNDS ARE BEING REQUESTED 


The Farmington Dam 


Location: On Littlejohn Creek, jointly in Stanislaus and San Joaquin Coun- 
ties about 4 miles east of the town of Farmington and 21 miles easterly of the 
city of Stockton. 

Description of improvement: An earth-fill dam, 48 feet high and 6,220 feet 
long creating a reservoir with a capacity of 52,000 acre-feet to be utilized for 
flood control. Improvement of Duck Creek channel. 

Federal authorization: Public Law 534, Seventy-eighth Congress, second ses- 
sion (H. Doe. No. 545, 78th Cong., 2d sess. ). 

State authorization : Chapter 1514, Statutes of 1945. 
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Justification: The project would protect from floods a large developed agri- 
cultural area and suburban areas adjacent to the city of Stockton. 

Estimated total cost, $3,729,000. 

Appropriations to date, $3,515,000. 

Required to complete, $214,000. 

Status of project as of December 1, 1950: 

Main dam, 95 percent complete. 
Funds requested, $214,000. 

Remarks: This project is so nearly completed it must be finished. 
San Joaquin River levees 

Location: San Joaquin, Stanislaus, and Marced Counties. 

Description: Levee construction on San Joaquin River below mouth of Merced 
River, along the lower portion of Tuolumne and Stanislaus Rivers and through 
the upper delta and flowage rights for natural valley storage above the mouth 
of Merced River. 

Federal authorization: Public Law 534, Seventy-eighth Congress, second ses- 
sion (H. Doc. No. 2, 78th Cong., 2d sess. ). 

State authorization: Chapter 1514, Statutes of 1945. 

Justification : Protection of more than 100,000 acres of highly developed pro- 
ductive agricultural lands and improvements thereon, 

Estimated first cost, $4,134,000. 

Funds appropriated to date (planning), minor. 

Funds requested, $500,000. 

Remarks: Funds have been requested on previous occasions for this improve- 
ment. Most of the agricultural land flooded was contiguous to this stream. 
Pictures on pages of this statement show better than words can express the 
necessity for an early start of this project. 


New Hogan Dam 


Location: On Calaveras River 3 miles south of the town of Valley Springs. 

Description: An earth-fill dam incorporating the existing dam in the proposed 
structure, together with three auxiliary related earth-fill dikes. Reservoir ca- 
pacity 325,000 acre-feet with a maximum flood control reservation of 133,000 
acre-feet. 

Federal authorization: Public Law 534, Seventy-eighth Congress, second session 
(H. Doc. No. 545, 78th Cong., 2d sess.). ’ 

State authorization : Chapter 1514, Statutes of 1945. 

Justification: Additional flood protection for the city of Stockton and farm 
lands along Calaveras River, Mormon slough and diverting canal, and provision 
for conservation storage of approximately 190,000 acre-feet. 

Estimated first cost (H. Doc. 367, 81st Cong., 1st sess.), $11,264,000. 

Funds appropriated to date: No construction funds. 

Funds requested, $500,000. 

Remarks : Concerning the above project the city of Stockton at its own expense 
built the present Hogan Dam at a cost of nearly $2,000,000. The present struc- 
ture affords protection from only normal floods. The damage from a repetition 
of the 1911 flood on this stream could well be several million dollars, as the 
area which would be affected is now highly developed and some of it thickly 
populated. Fortunately, there was no major flood on the watershed during the 
recent storms. 

New Melones Dam 

Location: On Stanislaus River, 14 miles above town of Knights Ferry, two- 
thirds of a mile below present dam. 

Description : Concrete arch dam. 

Federal authorization: Public Law 534, Seventh-eighth Congress, second ses- 
sion (H, R. Committee Doc. No. 2). 

State authorization : Chapter 1514, Statutes of 1945. 

Estimated first cost (H. Doc. No. 367, 8ist Cong., 1st sess.) , $38,026,000. 

Funds to Date: Minor. 

Funds requested, $500,000. 

Remarks: The floodwaters on this stream do extensive damage along the course 
of the river itself and contribute heavily to volume of flood waters of the San 
Joaquin River and the damages in Stanislaus and San Joaquin Counties resulting 
therefrom. 
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ri- OUR NATIONAL ECONOMY, DEFENSE, AND WELFARE 
In considering this request for a Federal appropriation for the implementation 
é of the flood-control projects herein set forth, it is the view of local interest that 
ze serious consideration must be given to their relationship to our national economy, 
: defense, and welfare. For your consideration we submit the following: 
PS (1) The Central Valley of California is one of the major food-producing areas 
&. in the United States. The cash income from all types of agriculture including 
a dairying and livestock exceeded $1 billion in 1949. 
(2) Damages in excess of $32 million due to the 1950 floods was primarily to 
4 agriculture. 
ed % (3) Damage to agriculture in San Joaquin County alone exceeded $5 million. 
- a (4) California is a pivotal State in our national and international relations 
a 4 with the Far East and the Orient. Its economy must not be impaired. 
_ 3 (5) The Central Valley of California is the location of many important military 
i j establishments. 
S (6) Two of the largest military supply depots in the United States are located 
in San Joaquin County, to wit: 
(a) The Army Sharpe General Supply Depot with three annexes close by. 
ro- (6b) The naval supply depot on the Stockton deep-water channel near 
the port of Stockton. 
(7) Ingress and egress by rail, highway, and waterway to and from the above 
establishments is seriously impaired by major flood disasters. 
; 3 (8S) The main lines of three transcontinental railroads—viz: The Southern 
ve- 4 Pacific, the Western Pacific, and the Santa Fe—pass through San Joaquin County 
m. : and the flooded areas. The former was out of service for 10 days during the 
he December flood. 
(9) Two United States highways—viz: U 8 50 and U 8S 99—pass through the 
flooded areas in San Joaquin County. The former was closed to trafic between 
Stockton and San Francisco for a period of 30 days. 
ed (10) Many State and county highways were flooded for prolonged periods. 
“om CONCLUSION 
a In conclusion we submit as follows: 
(1) The projects herein enumerated have been authorized by the Congress of 
the United States. 
coon (2) The State of California will finhnce all non-Federal costs. 
<a E (3) Flood-control works in California have not kept pace with the develop 
; ment of the State. 
P (4) Their construction should be accelerated at once. 
(5) The funds herein requested for the projects set forth are comparatively 
small, but nonetheless are important and will permit the starting of work on 
a Inaior contract plans and minor construction items. 
om (6) In the interests of National, State, and local economy the funds herein 
i requested should be appropriated by Congress. 
on 4 
he Mr. Hogan. I would like to supplement what I have said in my 
ny } statement ina very few words. Before doing that, I will pass around 
” + some pictures of floods of November and December 1950. Those are 
primarily along the lower San Joaquin River, and some at the mouth 
. of the Tuolumne and the Stanislaus Rivers where they join the San 
‘ll > Joaquin River. 
iq I am asking for $214,000 to complete the Framington Dam. That 
s- 14 is in the budget, and we feel quite confident that that will be retained. 
That amount will complete the dam. 
bs We are also asking for $500,000 for the New Hogan Dam, $500,000 
ig for the New Melones Dam, and $500,000 for the San Joaquin River 
I 4 levees, which is the lev abn? ign extending from the upper end of the 
‘se e delta in the San Joaquin River to the mouth of the Merced River. 
2 These last three are not under construction. They are approved 


projects and have been justified by the Army engineers. 
The amounts now requested are very small in comparison with the 
total estimated costs of same. They will, however, if allocated, per- 
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mit the engineers to prepare plans and specifications and other pre- 
liminary construction work preparatory to the awarding of general 
contracts. 

In your allocation of funds to the United States Army Engineers 
for the ensuing fiscal year for civil functions, it is requested that ade- 
quate allowances be made for engineering and surveying and planning. 

Funds for these activities are very important to local interests in 
order that they may proceed with ‘their plans for water-resources 
development. San Joaquin County is particularly interested in the 
early completion of the authorized reports on the Mokelumne River 
and on the waterways of the delta of the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Rivers. 

San Joaquin County, which I represent, ranks fourth in California 
and fourth in the Nation in the value of its agricultural products, 
including dairy products. 

Last year the value w as some $127 million . 

Increased production is recognized as the most effective weapon 
in the control of inflationary prices. If the United States is to con- 
tinue to help other less-fortunate nations of Europe and at the same 
time contro] inflation at home, we must produce as we never have 
before. 

Nothing is more important than the production of food. 

California is the greatest food-producing State in the Union. Its 
economy and that of the Nation must not be impaired by disastrous 
floods and the wastage of water so badly needed by agriculture: 

On the next to the last page of the statement that I filed, page 20, 
I have set forth several items which I consider very important as they 
affect our national economy, welfare, and defense. We should like 
to have you give particular consideration to the items that I have 
mentioned there. ' 

Gentlemen, we realize the problem that you have. We have made 
mention of it in the preface of our statement. Our hope is that you 
will do as well as you can by us in the matter of allocations aaquneeant. 

Mr. Dererpinc. I would first like to ask that the mayor of Sacra 
mento, Mr. Geisreiter, make a statement. 

Mr. Getsrerrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Bert E. Geisreiter, mayor of the city of Sacramento, and at this 
time I would like to present this resolution for the record. 

Mr. Raravr. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE SACRAMENTO CIty COUNCIL—AMERICAN RIVER 
Fo_tsomM DAM APPROPRIATION 


Whereas the north and a portion of the east boundaries of the city of Sacra- 
mento borders on the banks of the American River; and 

Whereas the American River in the early history of this city frequently inun- 
dated large portions of the city and surrounding territory and through the years 
has had recurring floods which at tremendous expense has necessitated levee 
systems and flood-protective projects; and 

Whereas during the present winter the American River again was within only 
inches of overflowing the present high embankment on the east and north bound- 
aries caused by early rains and the runoff of the American River watershed, very 
extensive damage and destruction being caused in the immediate area and mount- 
ing into millions of dollars loss from destroyed dwellings, businesses, farms, 
roads, and industries; and 
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Whereas the snow pack on the American River watershed in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains is at this time only one-third of normal and will cause an astounding 
loss to agriculture in the valley before summer is over; and 

Whereas the flood control that will be accomplished through the construction 
of the Folsom Dam will be of invaluable importance to the economy of northern 
California and indirectly the entire State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of Sacramento, That Congress be 
earnestly urged to appropriate a substantial sum to start construction on the 
main dam during the present year; and be it further 

Resolved, That Hon. Bert EK. Geisreiter, mayor of the city of Sacramento, be 
authorized to personally appear before the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees in Washington to further present factual information and the urgent need 
of Folsom Dam to solve the constant menace of inundation and permanently pre- 
vent the further useless loss of water on the American River watershed. 

Adopted by the City Council of the City of Sacramento in regular session on 
this 26th day of April 1951. 


Bert E. GEISREITER, Mayor. 
Certified as correct this 80th day of April 1951. 
[SEAL] ° H. G. DENTON, City Clerk. 


Mr. Geisrerrer. This resolution was passed by the City Council of 
the City of Sacramento and represents the interests not only of the city 
government but also the 135,000 citizens of the city of Sacramento. 

We are very vitally interested in this development and in the 
completion of the Folsom Dam flood-control project. 

As you well know, the city of Sacramento is surrounded on three 
sides by the American and Sacramento Rivers and has two bridges 
over this very important river. 

The development of this project will protect those vital arteries. 

Sacramento is the crossroads of the transportation system in the 
Central Valley. The rail and highways cross at Sacramento. Any 
interruption of that traffic affects not only the citizens of Sacramento 
but the State as a whole. 

A single break in the American River flood control district’s north 
levee, Which was in imminent danger of going out during the period 
of crest flow on the American River in the November-December flood, 
would have completely cut off all means of direct transportation be- 
tween the $400,000,000 McClellan Air Material Supply Base and the 
port of San Francisco, with the possible exception that the Southern 
Pacific rail line could have been kept open to traffic. 

Traffic on the Western Pacific Railroad was suspended for 2 days 
during the recent flood, and a break in the American River levee 
would have seriously damaged the right-of-way. 

United States Highway 40 and United States Highway 99-E, which 
carried a 24-hour traflic load of 60,100 vehicles at the Sixteenth Street 
Bridge crossing of the American River on November 20, 1950, would 
have been closed had the levee broken. 

The only other means of reaching McClellan base from the Sacra- 

mento side of the American River is over the H Street Bridge on a 
country road which was closed by floodwaters. This bridge carries an 
average daily traffic load of 24,000 vehicles. 
_ The majority of personnel employed at McClellan reside either in 
Sacramento or North Sacramento and could not have reached the base 
had the break occurred. As it was, it is estimated that McClellan 
lost 8,532 man-hours of workers’ time due to the flood conditions 
prevailing in the area. 


82182—51—pt. 217 
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I am sure that you will recognize that is a very important factor. 
We have other military installations in the Sacramento area which 
could be seriously affected in time of flood, the Sacramento Signal 
Depot and the Mather Field Air Base. These are all very vitally 
influenced by any interruption in our traffic pattern. 

Because of the fact that the city is surrounded by rivers, many of 
the people live in the outlying areas, and it is important that they 
cross at this particular point. 

The city of Sacramento is very, very vitally interested in this 
project, and any consideration you can give it would be to the benefit 
of the city. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Kerr. How far is the dam from Sacramento? 

Mr. Getsrerrer. Twenty miles, sir. 

Mr. Kerr. Is there any dam other than Folsom Dam between Fol- 
som Dam and Sacramento / 

Mr. Getsrerrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Dererpinc. I have been instructed to come here by the board of 
supervisors to present the Folsom Dam project to the committee. 

I have a prepared statement that I would like to insert into the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Ranaut. It will be inserted at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. DETERDING, COUNTY EXECUTIVE, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles W. Deterding. I,am the county executive 
of Sacramento County, Calif. This statement is presented to your committee 
on behalf of the county of Sacramento and the Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce. It represents the combined opinions of the city of Sacramento, the 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, and the county of Sacramento. 

It has been my privilege to appear before this committee on many occasions, 
in behalf of the Folsom Dam project on the American River, Calif. 

You have been very considerate of our request, and I wish to express my 
appreciation for your patience and support of the Folsom project. 

In presenting our case we have tried to be factual in pointing out the need and 
justification for the dam. 

As you know, the project went through considerable congressional discussion, 
having been changed from a purely flood-control reservoir to a multipurpose 
project, and you have seen fit to make appropriations to start construction. 

This water year proves beyond doubt the logic of your reasoning in making 
the Folsom Dam a multipurpose project. Probably there never was a better 
demonstration of the soundness of the policy of constructing a multipurpose 
water-conservation project than is presented by the conditions that prevail on the 
American River watershed this year. 

We in Sacramento are very well satisfied with the outcome of all these pro- 
ceedings. 

In discussing our fears of disastrous floods in Sacramento from the American 
River, I have repeatedly called to your attention the involved characteristics 
that make the runoff of the American River uncertain and unpredictable. 

The hydrology of the American River watershed is exceedingly complex. A 
complete analysis of all pertinent data furnishes us with sufficient evidence to 
predict the probability of excessive floods occurring any time, likewise the sum- 
mer flow is equally as uncertain and unpredictable. 

Every river at some time in its history repeats or exceeds its maximum run- 
off. The American River is no exception. 

During the last half of November and the first week of December 1950, ap- 
proximately 42.5 inches of rain fell on the American River watershed. On 
November 18, 1950, 7 inches of rain fell in 24 hours, resulting in a flood only 
slightly under that of 1861-62, and producing a discharge of 210,000 cubic feet 
per second at Folsom. With the exception of the 1861-62 flood, the measured 
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maximum flood of the American River was 184,000 second-feet or 26,000 second- 
feet less than the November flood of last year, and greater than any flood we 
have experienced in 89 years. 

The flood inundated large areas of highly developed property, damaged homes, 
washed the topsoil from farm lands, topped levees, flooded highways, threatened 
the main line trestles of the Southern Pacific Railway and Western Pacific Rail- 
way, and caused considerable anxiety in Sacramento at peak stages. 

The damage to property has been even more than we had contemplated. Ap- 
proximately 6,000 acres have been flooded, and the loss has been estimated at 
approximately $3,000,000. 

So I am here today urging, as I have in the past, that you recognize the 
seriousness of our flood problem and assist in appropriating ample funds to 
finish the Folsom Dam at the earliest possible date. 

Not only has this been a year of destructive and excessive floods on the 
American River, but likewise it is going to be a year of extreme shortage of 
summer water. 

The snow pack on the watershed of the American River has been about 50 
percent of normal. The rainfall on the service area of the American River has 
been less than the normal pattern of precipitation since mid-December. 

Normally the snow is all melted at the Donner Summit snow-gaging station 
about June 1. On years of heavy snowfall the snow is not off the ground 
until after early July. 

This year the summit was clear of snow on April 15, or about 45 days ahead 
of normal. Therefore, the service area will start using its summer reserves 45 
days earlier than usual. The result will be that by midsummer the watershed 
yield will be reduced to a minimum and there will be very little water in the 
American River. 

The final result is that after the destructive floods of November and Decem- 
ber the service area is confronted with a definite shortage of water for the 
many uses that are demanded from the summer flow of the American River. 

The storage of floodwater behind the Folsam Dam in a water vear such as we 
are now experiencing would be most beneficial and helpful to the economy of the 
State. There is a heavy demand for water from every area of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valley. With a storage of summer flow in the American 
River, much of northern California’s agriculture is going to be affected. 

As I have stated before, the Folsom project is truly an economic undertaking. 
With the tremendous demands for irrigation water and flood protection to meet 
the needs of a rapidly growing community, this project cannot be completed 
too soon. 

From personal studies I have estimated that 750,000 to 800,000 cubie yards of 
concrete would provide storage for approximately 200,000 acre-feet of flood 
water. This amount of storage would reduce the flood crest of the American 
River and assist in reducing flood damage. 

It is estimated that had the dam been to the stage where it could have im- 
pounded 200,000 acre-feet of storage, it could have been operated to reasonably 
control the American River this year. 

While this is by no means what is required, it would contribute substantially 
to maintaining the river at a height that we can handle for a few years while 
the dam is being completed. 

Time is essential, and again I urge that you seriously consider our flood situa- 
tion by supporting a liberal appropriation for the Folsom Dam. 

The status of the Folsom Dam project under construction, but not complete, 
is as follows: 


Folsom Dam 


pS Se TRS ES ae Sete Tey ee eee Pane e seer _... $50, 792, 000 
SUI TO i id pied eetspnaeienes 8, 500, 000 
Es a ee a 42, 292, 000 


Construction status as of January 1950: 

Dikes 1, 2, 3, 4, 6—90 percent complete. 

Abutment excavation—present contract complete. 
Bypass tunnel (excavation only) : 90 percent complete. 
Administration and service buildings—completed. 
Right wing dam—completed. 
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-acific Gas & Electric 12-kilovolt power line relocation—90 percent complete. 

Blue Ravine Road relocation—10 percent complete. 

Work to be started: 

Main dam contract. 

Additional real estate acquired. 

Additional relocation of utilities. 

Mormon Island Dam. , 

Diversion tunnel. 

With the present expenditure of approximately $814 million, no benefit will be 
derived until some work is done on the main dam—750,000 to 800,000 cubic yards 
of concrete would bring the dam up to a height where flood storage would produce 
an immediate beneficial result on the flood crests in the vicinity of Sacramento. 

This will require an appropriation of approximately $9,000,000. Such an ex- 
penditure would eliminate all hazards of flooding the State highway, the two 
main-line railroads thus assuring uninterrupted transportation to all of northern 
California. It would protect homes and property from flooding. 

It is also important to the area that the dam be completed as soon as possible 
so as to put in operation the power plant, the generators for which are now 
under contract. 

The county of Sacramento at the present time has under construction 614 
riles of road on the west side of the reservoir and approximately 2 miles on the 
south side. Improvement of road alinement, widening and other details are now 
in the process of development and construction. 

In every way possible the county is assisting or cooperating with the Federal 
uovernment to get the project completed. 

This is a project so vital to the safety of property and the growth of this area 
that the State, county, and city are wholeheartedly cooperating that this dam 
be completed. We respectfully request that a substantial appropriation be author- 
ized so as to complete the project at the earliest possible time. 


Mr. DererprinG. I have here resolutions from the board authorizing 
me to present the Folsom project, and I would like to have that filed. 
(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION No. 10,079 


Whereas the county of Sacramento has always been concerned with the men- 
ace of floodwaters from the American River; and 
Whereas in November and December 1950, floods of unprecedented proportions 
from the American River caused extensive damage in the vicinity of Sacra- 
mento; and 
Whereas the present snow pack on the watershed of the American River is 
now one-third of normal; and 
Whereas the watershed yield this summer will be far below the requirements 
of the service area; and 
Whereas the need for the Folsom Dam as a flood-control and water-conserva- 
tion project is vital to the economy of the State: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of the County of Sacramento, State 
of California, earnestly urge that a substantial appropriation be authorized to 
start construction on the main dam this year; and be it further 
Resolved, That Charles W. Deterding, the county executive for the county of 
Sacramento, State of California, be authorized to personally appear before con- 
gressional committees in Washington, D. C., to present the facts and the need 
for the Folsom Dam, 
Passed and adopted by the Board of Supervisors of the County of Sacramento, 
State of California, this 23d day of April 1951, by the following vote, to wit: 
Ayes: Supervisors Bonetti, Elmer, Hoffman, Kelley, Garlick ; noes : supervisors, 
none; absent: supervisors, none. 
JAMES R. GARLICK, 
Chairman of the Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County, Calif. 
Attest : . 
[SEAL] Cc. C. LaRug, 
County Clerk. 
By Wo. H. Dick, 
Deputy Clerk. 
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Mr. Dererpine. In addition, I have also been authorized to speak 
for the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, and I have here the 
authorization to speak for them. 

Mr. Rasavr. Without objection, the resolution from the chamber of 
commerce will be put into the record at this point. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION—FoOLSOM DAM PROJECT 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has already approved the develop- 
ment of an important water conservation, flood control, and hydroelectric power 
development by its approval of funds for the building of Folsom Dam on the 
American River 22 miles north of Sacramento, Calif.; and 

Whereas the watersheds adjacent to the American River develop a tremendous 
quantity of water which flows past the city of Sacramento and which has recently 
eaused flood conditions in the area immediately adjacent to the city; and 

Whereas the property in the area mentioned has greatly increased in value 
due to the great amount of residential, commercial, and other types of develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas such flood conditions caused important highways to be under water 
and the one bridge serving the area to be closed to traffic from the importanv 
military installations at Mather Air Force Base and McClellan Air Force Base 
‘ausing great inconvenience to the operation of the bases; and 

Whereas the same flood conditions created costly delays in the movement of 
goods and people on the transcontinental railroads serving Sacramento; and 

Whereas these flood conditions caused the inundation of State and Federal 
highways, intrastate and interstate bus operations were subjected to costly 
delays; and 

Whereas the United States Corps of Engineers has estimated this flood damage 
to property at $3,000,000; and 

Whereas the electric power to be created by the hydroelectric power plants 
proposed to be constructed at Folsom Dam will be needed for industrial expan- 
sion now under way in the northern California area and the water conserved by 
the dam can supply water to approximately 300,000 acres of land, not now under 
irrigation; and 

Whereas this land when irrigated will provide a greatly increased food supply 
for the country : Be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce authorize Mr. Charles W. Deterding, Jr., county executive of Sacramento 
County, to represent this organization at the various hearings before Congres- 
sional Committees to present the facts supporting the need for an appropriation of 
$9,000,000 for flood control on the American River for the completion of Folsom 
Dam for the multiple purposes of development of electric power, water for 
irrigation, domestic and commercial purposes; and be it further 

Resolved, That in the event of the inability of the chamber’s authorized repre- 
sentative to appear before the various congressional committees then Mr. Bert E. 
Geisreiter, mayor of the city of Sacramento be authorized to serve as an alter- 
nate representative of the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce. 

This is to certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of the resolution 
adopted at the regular meeting of the board of directors of the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce held Monday, March 26, 1951. 


[SEAL] BEVERLY C. GIBSON, 
Secretary-Manager. 

Mr. Dererpine. In addition, I have also been authorized to speak 
for the West Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, and I have here 
their resolution. 

Mr. Razaur. Without objection, we will put the resolution of the 
West Sacramento Chamber of Commerce in the record at this point. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION OF WEST: SACRAMENTO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RE Fotsom DAM 


Whereas Folsom Dam was authorized by Public Law 534, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session (H. Doc. 496, SOth Cong., 2d sess.), and reauthorized 
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as a part of the Central Valley project by Public Law 356, Eighty-first Congress, 
first session, at an estimated cost of $50,792,000; and 

Whereas the American River exceeded all previous flood flows of record in 
November and December of 1950, causing widespread damage to the surburban 
and industrial areas in the vicinity of Sacramento; and 

Whereas floods of major proportion on the American River are a threat to 
the vital transcontinental railroads and highways north, south, east, and west, 
which converge and cross at Sacramento, serving the all-important McClellan Air 
Supply Base for the entire Pacific Command; the Sacramento Signal Depot, also 
Serving the Pacific Command; and the Mather Air Field: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of West Sacramento urgently re- 
quests the Congress of the United States to support the appropriation of 
$9,000,000 for Folsom Dam and Reservoir, which has been recommended by the 
State Water Resources Board of California and the Sacramento district engi- 
neer of the United States Corps of Engineers. 


West SacRAMENTO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By ALLan T. OLSON. 

Mr. Dererpina. Not for the record, but for the information of the 
committee, I brought some newspapers along with me as of November 
20, 1951, so that you can look over some of the headlines, get an idea 
on how our local press treated the high-water story, and look at some 
of the pictures. 

It has been my privilege to appear before this committee on many 
occasions on behalf of the Folsom Dam project on the American River 
in California. You have been very considerate of our requests, and I 
wish to express my appreciation of your patience in support of the 
Folsom Dam project. 

In presenting the case we have always tried to be factual, and to 
present the need and the justifications for the dam. 

In discussing our fears of disastrous floods in Sacramento from the 
American River, I have repeatedly called to your attention the in- 
volved characteristics that make the runoff of the American River 
uncertain and unpredictable. 

The hydrology of the American River watershed is exceedingly 
complex. A complete analysis of all pertinent data furnishes us w ‘ith 
sufficient evidence to predict the probability of excessive floods occur- 
ring at any time, likewise the summer flow is as equally uncertain and 
unpredictable. 

Every river at some time in its history repeats or exceeds its maxi- 
mum runoff. The American River is no exception. 

During the last half of November and the first. week of December 
1950, approximately 42.5 inches of rail fell on the American River 
watershed. On November 18, 1950—and that is 2 days before this 
paper was published—7 inches of rain fell within 24 hours, resulting 
in a flood only slightly under that of 1861-62, and producing a dis- 
charge of 210,000 cubic feet per second at Folsom. 

Now, the greatest flood on which we have accurate measurements 
was the November flood of last year in which there was a measured 
maximum flow of the American River of 210,000 second-feet, and we 
know, although our information is not exact, that the 1861-62 flood 
exceeded that considerably. 

This flood inundated large areas of highly developed property, 
damaged homes, washed the topsoil from farm lands, topped levees, 
flooded highways, threatened the main line of the Southern Pacific 
Railway and West Pacific Railw ay, and caused considerable anxiety 
in Sacramento at peak stages. 
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The damage to property has been even more than we had contem- 
plated. Approximately 6,000 acres have been flooded, and the loss has 
been estimated at approximately $3 million. 

I am here today urging, as I te in the past, that you give earnest 
consideration to this American River project, and make as liberal 
appropriation as possible. This is a peculiar water year in California, 
particularly on the American River watershed, for not only has the 
snow pack after these excessive floods been about 50 percent of normal, 
but in addition we have not had too much rain through the winter 
months with the result that we are going to have a shortage of water 
in the river during the summer months. Therefore, it is imperative, 
not only that we get the dam at. Folsom for flood control, but likewise, 
for summer water to serve the area that depends on the river for its 
water. 

I just want to impress upon the committee the urgency of our 
situation. 

I would like to say that we are having a condition that is just made 
to order for a multipurpose project, and we are hoping that the main 
dam will get under way soon. 

Mr. Razavtr. When was Folsom Dam constructed ? 

Mr. Dererpina. It is under constructing now. 

Mr. Razavut. It has not been completed ? 

Mr. Dererpine. That is right; it has not been completed. 

Mr. Rasavut. How long has the project been under way ? 

Mr. Dererpinc. About 2 years. The preliminary work only has 
been under way, and approximately $8,500,000 has been appropriated. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dererptna. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Olson is not here. 

I would like next to present Mr. George Henderson, representing 
the Kern County Land Co., who is here on behalf of Isabella Dam. 


ISABELLA DAM 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE L. HENDERSON, CHIEF ENGINEER, KERN COUNTY LAND 
CO., BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 

CHARLES P. SALZER, SUPERVISOR, KERN COUNTY 

GROVER WHITT, KERN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, my name is George L. Henderson, 
of Bakersfield, Calif. I am chief engineer of the Kern County Land 
Co., and also chief engineer of the 14 irrigation canal companies which 
control and administer 80 percent of the flow of Kern River. 

I have had experience with Kern River for the last 27 years, and 
I have seen dangerous floods in it a number of times. I have ap- 
peared before you in the last 4 years seeking appropriations for 
Isabella Dam. 

Congress has appropriated a total of $9,263,000 to date, including 
the present 1951 appropriation. 

With the funds provided by Congress, work has been accomplished 
on an auxiliary dam, diversion tunnel and gates, the purchase of 
some reservoir lands, and the relocation of public roads and public 
utilities. 
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T am appearing here today in support of the recommendation of 
the Water Resources Board of the State of California for an appro- 
sriation of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1952. The Bureau of the 
Budget has recommended $4,975,000. 

This spring, or rather the latter part of the winter, following the 
flood that Mr. Griffith mentioned to the committee, which was felt 
throughout the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys, Governor War- 
ren wrote a letter to the President seeking a supplemental appropria- 
tion to accelerate the work on the projects that were then under con- 
struction. That request was not granted. 

On Kern River on November 18, the day on which the flood oc- 
curred, the peak of the river at Bakersfield reached a flow twice as 
great as any previously recorded flow in the history of the records 
of the river, covering a period of 57 years. The slope of the river 
bed at this point is relatively steep, having a slope of about 8 or 9 
feet per mile. When floods of that kind occur, they have velocities 
amounting to 8 to 10 feet per second. With the type of levees that 
are built along the Kern River, consisting of sand, silt, and sandy 
loam, velocities of that character are very hazardous, They cannot 
withstand the erosive effect of such high velocities. 

During that particular flood some public bridges were washed out 
and other major river structures were seriously damaged. The Corps 
of Engineers estimated that the flood in the Kern River alone caused 
a loss of approximately $3,000,000. 

Bakersfield is continguous to the river on its south bank. At the 
peak of the November flood, the crest stood 20 feet above the center 
of the business district of Bakersfield. I may say that the reason 
for that is that this river, in its flow, throughout its history, has 
created a delta fan where it enters the Valley. It has from time to 
time created different channels, and has deposited silt, so that the 
ground adjacent to the river has been raised above the general level 
of the surrounding country. 

No work has been done on the main dam to date. It is my under- 
standing that the Corps of Engineers plan, with the appropriations 
that are being sought at this hearing, to enter into a continuing con- 
tract for the construction of the dam. Certainly it is advisable and 
good economy for a contract of that kind to have a sufficient sum 
so that the contractor can plan on doing the work at the cheapest 
cost and the greatest speed. The only way you can accomplish econ- 
omy is by doing it rapidly and efficiently. 

There are some other phases of this project that I would like to men- 
tion very briefly. The report, as you know, was completed 11 years 
ago. The project was authorized in the 1944 act. Since authorization 
of the project, we have had this particular flood of last year and also 
another flood in 1943 which caused a great amount of damage. 

Floods do not occur at any regular interval, but come when least 
expected. Bakersfield lies at the upper end of the Kern River Delta. 
After the river passes Bakersfield, it flows through a great area de- 
voted to intensive agriculture and the production of oil. Several hun- 
dred thousands of acres of agricultural land are subject to overflow 
with no outlet and may be submerged for a year or more. Some of 
these oil fields, which are high-pressure fields with a large gas-oil 
ratio, are exposed to damage. 
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These two industries, agriculture and oil, are the major industries 
of the area; and they are certainly both important industries in the 
national economy. 

At Bakersfield, two major railroads, the Southern Pacific and the 
Santa Fe, cross the river, and United States Highway 99, which is the 
major north south highway of the Pacific coast, passes through 
Bakersfield and likewise crosses the channel. 

The storage that will be provided by Isabella Dam will at times sup- 
ply a nominal betterment to irrigation. Irrigation interests have sig- 
nified in the past that they are willing to negotiate with the Corps of 
Engineers, as provided in the authorization act, a reasonable sum to 
pay for their participation. Studies for this purpose are now being 
made. The service areas that are covered by the rights existing on the 
river were developed between 1870 and 1890. There is no need for 
any imported supplemental supply of water within these service 
areas, the water rights from Kern River being capable of furnishing 
all of their requirements. 

On the basis of all the facts that have been developed by the very 
careful investigations of the Corps of Engineers and local interests, 
we feel that it would be advisable for this project to be accelerated to 
a reasonable degree and for a proper appropriation to be made. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have the pleasure to introduce to you today 
the representative of our board of supervisors, Mr. Charles P. Salzer. 
Mr. Salzer is here representing the county, and he is accompanied by 
Mr. Grover Whitt, who is representing the chamber of commerce, and 
who wishes to submit a resolution. Mr. Salzer would like to make a 
statement, 

Thank you. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you, Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Sauzer. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the commit- 
tee, my name is Charles P. Salzer, Bakersfield, Calif. I am supervisor 
of the fifth district, and I am appearing before this committee rep- 
resenting the Kern County Board of Supervisors and the city of 
Bakersfield, in behalf of the early completion of the Isabella Dam 
project. : 

I have a short written statement and a resolution from the Kern 
County Board and the city of Bakersfield, which I would like to have 
placed in the record, if you please, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection, we will put those documents in 
the record. 

(The documents follow :) 


BEFORE THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
COUNTY OF KERN, STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
In the matter of funds for completion of Isabella Dam 


Recorded 26th day of December 1950, book 79, page —, of official minutes. 

I, R. J. Veon, county clerk and ex officio clerk of the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Kern, State of California, do hereby certify that the following 
resolution, proposed by Supervisor Walker, seconded by Supervisor Salzer, was 
duly passed and adopted by said Board of Supervisors at an official meeting 
thereof this — day of December 1950, by the following vote, to-wit: Ayes: Walker, 
Barnes, Noon, Salzer; noes: none; absent: Harty. 

R. J. VEON, 
County Clerk, and ex Officio Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, County 
County of Kern, ss: 
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RESOLUTION 


Section 1. Whereas (a) Due to appropriations having been limited, it was 
not possible to complete the Isabella Dam on the Kern River within the time 
originally planned; and 

(b) This county, along with the rest of the San Joaquin Valley in the State 
of California, is the scene of recent disastrous floods which arose from unusual 
rainfall in mountain areas being drained into by said Kern River and thence into 
said valley; and 

(c) The completion of the Isabella Dam having for its main purpose the con- 
trol of said river and prevention of such runoffs which caused said flood damage, 
it develops that said flood disaster might have been prevented had the said pro- 
posed dam been completed as originally planned ; ‘and 

(d) The damages to private and public property in this county occasioned 
by said floods alone run into a sum comparable with estimated cost of com- 
pletion of said Isabella Dam; 

Sec. 2. Now, therefore, be it Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Kern, That the Congress of the United States be petitioned to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to enable the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army to immediately complete the said Isabella Dam according to official plans 
on file and approved; and 

Sec. 3. Be it further Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the 
Honorable William F. Knowland and the Honorable Richard Nixon, Senators 
from the State of California, and to the Honorable Thomas H. Werdel, Con- 
gressman from the Tenth District of California, Capitol Building, Washington, 
D. C., and to the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of Kern, : 

I, R. J. Veon, County Clerk and Ex Officio Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, 
do hereby certify the foregoing to be a full, true, and correct copy of the original 


Resolution on file in my office, and that I have carefully compared the same with 
the original. 


Witness my hand and Seal of the Board of Supervisors, this 15th day of Jan- 
uary 1951 
R. J. VEon, 
County Clerk and Ex Officio Clerk of the Board of Supervisors. 
[SEAL] By L. Coir, 
Deputy Clerk. 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas the United States Army Corps of Engineers commenced the con- 
struction of the Isabella Dam project in Kern County, Calif., in March 1948, 
and since that time said construction has proceeded at a slow rate by reason 
of the small annual appropriations for said project by the Congress of the 
United States; and 

Whereas it has been estimated that, upon the basis of congressional appro- 
priations during the last 3 years, said project will not be completed prior to 
January 1953, although more than enough time has elapsed had sufficient funds 
been appropriated to make feasible the awarding of a continuing contract for 
its construction; and 

Whereas, during the month of November 1950, the Kern River overflowed its 
regular channel, resulting in damage to public and private property in the Isa- 
bella Reservoir area and below the site of the project in the amount of approx- 
imately $2,000,000, which flood and resulting damage would not have occurred 
had said project been completed ; and 

Whereas there lies below the bed of the Kern River and inside the corporate 
limits of the city of Bakersfield property valued at approximately $150,000,000, 
which property was endangered by the floodwaters of the Kern River, much 
of which would certainly have been damaged had the aforesaid flood occurred 
in or near the spring of the year when the snow pack in the mountains above 
the site of the Isabella project would have been greater ; and 

Whereas as a result of said flood and the failure to complete the Isabella 
Dam project, approximately 150,000 acre-feet of water, which would other- 


wise be available for irrigation and other uses of economic value, have been 
lost; and 
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Whereas floods of this nature have occurred on other occasions and can 
occur again at any time, and delay in completion of the Isabella Dam project 
exposes this area to the mercy of the rampaging floodwaters of the Kern 
River : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Council of the City of Bakersfield, Calif., sitting in regular 
session this 8th day of January 1951, That the Congress of the United States 
is hereby urged to immediately appropriate sufficient money to provide for 
the completion of construction of the Isabella Dam project at the earliest possible 
date in order that further repetition of disastrous flood damage may be avoided 
and thebenefits of flood control, irrigation, power, and recreation can be secured. 
I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was passed and adopted by the 
Council of the City of Bakersfield at a regular meeting thereof held on the Sth 
day of January 1951, by the following vote: Ayes, Carnakis, Cross, Kuehn, More- 
lock, Shurley, Siemon, Vanderlei; noes, none; absent, none. 
Marian §. Irvin, 
City Clerk and Ea Officio Clerk of the Council of the City of Bakersfield. 
Approved this 8th day of January 1951. 
JAKE VANDERLEI, 
Mayor of the City of Bakersfield. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of Kern, 88: 

I, Marian §S. Irvin, city clerk of the city of Bakersfield, State of California, 
hereby certify the foregoing and annexed to be a full, true, and correct copy of the 
original resolution passed and adopted by the Council of the City of Bakersfield, 
Calif., at a regular meeting held January 8, 1951, on file in this office and that 
I have compared the same with the original. 

Witness my hand and seal this 9th day of January 1951. 


[SEAL] : Marian §S. Irvin, 
City Clerk. 


Kern County, the second largest county in the State, with a gross area of some 
5,000,000 acres, has under cultivation 542,890 acres. Of this total, 64,650 acres 
are dry-farmed; the balance of 478,240 acres are irrigated from surface water 
and from underground pumping, and is highly productive and diversified agri- 
cultural land. 

This county is a world leader in the production of cotton, potatoes, table 
grapes, petroleum, and mining. It has the size of Massachusetts, the population 
of Wyoming, and the valuation of Nevada. 

The population growth of Kern County for the 10-year period 1940 to 1950 
has been phenomenal. This growth was 514 times greater than the national 
average, and 15 percent greater than the State average. The 1940 census of 
Kern County was 135,000. By 1950, it had increased to 230,000, or an increase 
in population of 70 percent. 

This population increase has placed a terrific burden upon the resources of 
the county, both from a financial and a production basis. 

The uninterrupted production from this rich agricultural area is vital not 
only to our own welfare, but to keep us producing for the national emergency. 

The total combined production from agriculture in 1949 reached a grand total 
of $186,454,739. Carlot shipments totaled 66,755. Kern County is also a major 
producer of petroleum and its byproducts. During 1949 there were 10,362 wells 
producing, for a total of 94,766,292 barrels, with a value of $189,532,584. Natural 
gas produced had a value of $14,892,550. It is impossible to overstress the 
importance of this oil production to the national economy. 

Two transcontinental railroads, the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe, 
traverse Kern County, north and south. They converge at Bakersfield and 
cross Kern River just west of the city. Both of these railroads carry a tremen- 
dous tonnage from and through the county. All of this tonnage is vital to the 
national economy and, now that we have entered a national emergency and 
possibly a third world war, it takes on a greater importance. 

State Highway U. S. Route 99, the major north-south highway of the Pacific 
coast, traverses Kern County, and like the railroads, crosses Kern River just 
west of the city of Bakersfield. This highway carries all of the traffic through 
— central valley of California and has a daily average of 16,000 vehicles north 
and south. 

A major flood of Kern River could completely paralyze this railroad and high- 
Way traffic, and in the event of an all-out war, this would be a very serious 
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handicap to the war effort. Any interruption to traffic, either rail or highway, 
into or out of the county would seriously curtail the transportation of very 
vital petroleum production, which is so necessary to the conduct of a war. 

The November 1950 flood of Kern River reached an estimated peak flow of 
40,000 second-feet at a point opposite Bakersfield. This exceeds any flow of 
record for the past 55 years. 

The State engineer has estimated that for the period of November 18 to 
December 10, 1950, Kern River discharged mto the basin 117,000 acre-feet 
of floodwater. Some of this flood flow overflowed the channel of the river 
and flooded 25,000 acres of highly productive agricultural lands, causing an 
estimated loss to the farmers of $850,000. In excess of 50 percent of this loss 
was suffered by the small farmer who could ill afford such a loss. In fact, 
some of the small farmers were wiped out and will not be operating this year. 

In the Kernville-Isabella area and within the limits of the Isabella Reservoir 
area agriculture suffered a loss of $70,700. This was from the loss of cattle, 
damage to permanent-pasture lands, fences, ditches, etc. None of this loss would 
have occurred had these property owners been bought out by the Federal Govy- 
ernment and evacuated from the reservoir area. 

The saving factor in the November 1950 flood was the fact that the peak 
flow maintained only for a matter of minutes. Had this flow maintained for 
a matter of a few hours, the levee banks could not have held up, and many more 
thousands of acres of agricultural lands, as well as a considerable part of the 
city of Bakersfield, would have been under water. 

Bakersfield is on the south bank of Kern River and the metropolitan area 
has a population of 120,000 people. The main business and residential section 
lies 20 feet below the crest of the November 1950 floodwaters of that river. 

The area adjacent to Bakersfield on the west is a very productive oil area. 
Portions of this area were flooded in November. An extra foot of water in that 
area would have caused great damage and forced the closing of several oil 
refineries. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has a new $35,000,000 steam power generating 
plant a few miles downstream from Bakersfield. The November flood did not 
reach this plant, but a sustained flood crest might put this essential plant in 
jeopardy. 

The district engineer, Corps of the Army Engineers, in his original report, 
estimated the average annual flood damage caused by Kern River to be $732,700. 

Protection from floods is the dominant feature of this project, but there are 
other benefits resulting from the complete project which cannot readily be eval-- 
uated, such as some additional water for irrigation, increase of power output 
from existing plants, and the reduction of river channel maintenance costs. 

The lowering of the water table in this area of the Central Basin of California 
has been constant and is, in certain sections, below the economic pumping range 
of the small operator. 

The conservation of water in Kern County since the inception of irrigation in 
this area has become increasingly more important as more acres are put into 
cultivation and more water is pumped from the underground storage. Water 
normally lost on an uncontrolled stream, if stored, can assist materially in al- 
leviating this situation. 

Appearing with me at this hearing is Grover Whitt, a civil engineer from Isa- 
bella, Calif.; Mr. Whitt is representing the Kern Count Chamber of Commerce 
and has resolutions from many Kern County cities and organizations that he 
would like to file with the committee. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that it is my intention to file a written report and 
resolutions from the Kern County Board of Supervisors and the city of Bakers- 
field in behalf of the early completion of the Isabella Dam project and respect- 
fully request that they be printed in the record. 


Mr. Sauzer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present a short sum- 
mary. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Sauzer. Kern County is the second largest county in the State. 
It has an area of some 5 million acres. Approximately 542,000 acres 
are under cultivation. There are 478,000 acres that are under irri- 
gated cultivation. 

We have an area that is very rich as far as agricultural products 
are concerned, and in the past years there has been a considerable 
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amount of expansion, particularly in the cotton industry. This last 
year, as you gentlemen probably know, all controls were lifted from 
cotton due to the war, and there has been a tremendous amount of 
expansion. 

This county is the world leader in the production of cotton, pota- 
toes, table grapes, petroleum, and mining. It has the size of Massa- 
chusetts, the population of Wyoming, and the valuation of Nevada. 

Mr. Rapavr. Vou say it has the valuation of Nevada? 

Mr. Sauzer. It has an assessed valuation equal to the State of 
Nevada. 

The population increase in the last 10 years has been about 70 per- 
cent. We have had a tremendous influx there, and a good portion of 
it has gone to agriculture, which is down in the delta land. 

The uninterrupted production from this rich agricultural area is 
vital not only to our welfare, but to keep us producing for the national 
emergency. 

The total combined production from agriculture in 1949 reached 
$186 million plus. Carload shipments exceeded 66,000, Our oil pro- 
duction—and we are a major producer—reached a production of 
94,766,000 barrels, plus a considerable amount of gas. 

Two transcontinental railroads, the Southern Pacific and the Santa 
Fe, traverse Kern County. There are bridges across the Kern River 
just west of the city which last November were in very serious con- 
dition, as were our highway bridges. 

United States Highway No. 99, which is the major arterial north 
and south of the Pacific coast, traverses Kern County and crosses the 
Kern River just west of the city of Bakersfield. This highway carries 
all of the traffic through the central valley of California and has a 
daily average of 16,000 vehicles north and south. 

To give you an illustration of how important I think these bridges 
are to any emergency that may come along, last November when we 
had this tremendous flood in this area, we were in position—and I 
happened to be the one to do it—to order all of our county road equip- 
ment that could move in to support the levee district and to build up 
our leveesinahurry. Fortunately, we were able to contain that flood, 
mainly due to the fact that the crest only lasted for a very short time. 
If it had run any length of time, I think probably it would have been 
an impossibility to have contained it. 

We are in a situation there where if we do contain the flood within 
the levee banks, we have bridge problems. We had a case where we 
had clam shells out constantly clearing the debris from the bridges to 
keep them from going out, and the Southern Pacific Railroad had to 
run loaded flat cars on the bridge in the channel to keep it from going 
out. Allin all, we came out of the situation very fortunately But it 
was one of those things as to which we could have very easily, if this 
thing had recurred and lasted for any length of time, the situation 
could have been very serious. We trust it will not happen again. 

Isabella Dam is on its way, and we trust that you gentlemen are in a 
position to recommend sufficient appropriations to keep the dam 
activity going so that it can be Mdatielia as scheduled. 


Mr. Chairman, I don’t think it is necessary for me to take any more 
of your time. I think the statements we have submitted and what I 
have said have covered it. 

In conclusion, I would like to introduce Mr. Grover Whitt. who is 
appearing with me here from Kern County. Mr. Whitt is a civil engi- 
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neer from Isabella, Calif., and he is here representing the Kern County 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Razpavut. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Whitt. 

Mr. Whitt, do you have a statement to file for the record ? 

Mr. Wurrr. Mr. Chairman, I want to make an oral presentation. 
IT have here two documents which I would like to file. The first docu- 
ment is a report and a recommendation from the Kern County Cham- 
ber of Commerce in support of the Isabella project. The second 
document consists of a large group of resolutions from the various 
cities and the various civic organizations in Kern County supporting 
the request for funds. 

I thank you. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


Many factors enter into the flood damage within the Kern River Basin and 
its delta which occurred November 18, 19, and 20, 1950. First we have the 
physical or actual damage from the floodwaters. Then the potential damages 
and the intangibles. 

The first two items are fairly easy to assess and a detailed appraisal of these 
will be contained in this report. No satisfactory facts or figures can be given 
with regards to the intangibles. 

The big fact to be kept in mind is that Kern River can flood again at any time 
and that the damage could with a slightly longer sustained peak flow be much 
greater than it was from the November flood. 

The Isabella Dam project went under construction March 16, 1948. Total 
appropriations through the fiscal year 1950-51 amount to something over $9,000,- 
000 with an estimated $9,700,000 required to bring the project to completion. 
At the present time District Engineer Col. C. C. Haug estimates the date of com- 
pletion of the project as of January 1, 1953. Based upon the amount of the 
appropriations as granted by Congress during the past 3 years. 

It is a well established fact that the slow rate of progress of the Isabella Dam 
project has been governed almost entirely by the small yearly appropriations 
made by Congress. 

It is also recognized by all authorities that the elapsed time since March 16, 
1948, has been more than sufficient to have completed the project prior to the 
floods of last November. All that was lacking was the required funds. 

The plans and specifications for the project have long been completed. The 
Army engineers have the know-how and the manpower and materials were avail- 
able but not sufficient funds to award a continuing contract. 

Had the Isabella Dam project been completed prior to November 1950 no 
damage to the downstream area could have occurred due to the control of the 
flow of the river, likewise no damage to the home and business owners within 
the Isabella Reservoir area could have occurred as these homes and business 
institutions would have been purchased by the Government and the area 
evacuated upon completion of the project. 


FLOOD PROTECTION BENEFITS 


Kern County is a major food producing area and of vital importance to our 
national economy. Kern County is also one of the major crude oil-producing 
counties of the State and this oil production is of the utmost importance at 
this time of national crisis. All of this production could be curtailed wholly 
or in part by a reoccurrence of the November floods. 


FLOOD-DAMAGE SUMMARY 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. reported the peak flow of the flood at 28,000 
second-feet opposite their power plant at the mouth of the Kern River Canyon. 
The peak crested between 10:30 p. m. and 10:30 p. m. November 19, and for- 
tunately for Bakersfield and the entire lower end of the San Joaquin Valley 
this peak maintained only for a period of approximately 20 minutes. 

From the hydrography of Kern River for the past 55 years we have learned 
that the heavy runoff of this stream occurred as a rule during the months of 
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January, February, and March. In rare instances it occurred in late May or 
early June. 

Again fortunately for this section of the Central Valley of California this 
heavy warm rainfall came in the month of November when the snow pack 
in the High Sierra Mountains had just started to build up. 

At the 10,000-foot level on the Kern River watershed where the bulk of this 
water fell the snow pack did not exceed 2 feet. 

Had this same amount of warm rain occurred during any of the early months 
of the year with the customary normal snow pack in the High Sierra Mountains 
this section of the Central Valley of California would be a sorry sight. 

With the Isabella Dam in operation all of this much needed floodwater would 
have been held back for use as required by the farmers of the valley area. 

From all of the facts obtainable, such as minimum flows, peak flows, and 
duration of same it has been computed that a total of 150,000 acre-feet of water 
was lost to irrigation after a reasonable percentage had been deducted for 
percolation to the underground water table. 

All of the downstream water in Kern River has been appropriated since 1895. 
The water-right owners sell water to the water users at $1.75 per acre-foot. 

The record reflects the flood of the year 1867 produced a peak flow of 100,000 
second-feet of water at a point opposite Isabella. There is no record of the 
duration of this flow. It was estimated that the flow had diminished to 50,000 
second-feet by the time it reached a point opposite Bakersfield. 

The maximum capacity of the Kern River channel at this point does not exceed 
20,000 second-feet of water. It is not difficult to visualize what the area in and 
around Bakersfield looked like after the flood. 

When the 1944 Flood Control Act (Public Law No. 534, H. R. 4485), which 
authorized the Isabella project was approved by Congress the division engi- 
neers’ estimate of the first cost of the project was $6,800,000. To date $9,000,000 
has been appropriated of which $2,870,000 is for the current fiscal year. Army 
engineers estimate $9,700,000 more will be required to complete the project. A 
total of $18,700,000. 

The above Flood-control act set up the Isabella project as a multiple purpose 
project. Flood control, irrigation, power and recreation, in the order of their 
importance. It is to be remembered that while flood control is the primary pur- 
pose, the other phases of the project have an economic value to the Central Basin 
of California. 

Much of the increased cost of the project has been brought about by the delay 
caused by the limited yearly appropriations made by Congress. 

These limited yearly appropriations have made it impossible for the Army 
Corps of Engineers to award a continuing contract on the project and thereby 
effect a very material saving in time and construction costs. 

Our estimate of the flood damages has been kept to the minimum. Later and 
more complete surveys will prove this. 

Nothing upstream from Isabella Reservoir is included, likewise no damage 
to railroads and highways in the valley. 

The Kern County Chamber of Commerce has caused to be made a survey of all 
flood damage by the waters of Kern River during the November 1950 flood. 

The following is a tabulation of that survey: 


Isabella Reservoir area 


Government and contractors, Isabella project___.__.__.__-----_--_--- $50, 000 
Government housing, Isabella project-__.-------------------------- 7, 500 
Kern County roads and bridges, Kern County_---_----_-----_---~_-~- 15, 000 
California State Highway, State highway_--------_----_-_----___--- 3, 000 
Kernville Telephone Co., public utility__._..--------------------__-- 2, 500 


Southern California Edison Co., warehouse and transmission lines, 





I A Nn weeps an gare eoceaipiocawerenen Sa omnenmensomien 3, 000 
U. S. Forest Service Isabella district, fence, dam, and ditches, Forest 

BA a MERI SAR RS ot ec cee Se eS ea 1, 600 
Private homes, personal property, private homes__._._____--_--____--_ 7,500 
33 head of cattle drowned, agriculture OSES ee RE cen eels erie eh ee 8, 000 
4 miles fence washed out, agriculture_____________________-___---_-. 3, 200 
200 acres meadow land washed out, covered with sand___--__--______ 58, 000 


1 mile irrigation ditch, agriculture______.___.___.___--____--___-______ 
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Down river from dam 


Southern California Edison Co. 
Borel power plant. 
Kern River No. 1 power plant, public utility-__._._____.------------_- $75, 000 
(No loss of operating revenue in above estimate.) 
U. 8S. Forest Service, Campground, Miracle Hot Springs, resorts 


Ne cians ee Gsellen dace arermsialldinet eaotae breneceienievedten 3, 500 
Miracle Hot Springs Resort, resorts parks___._----____---_---_--____-_~ 10, 000 
Kern County Park, at Miracle Hot Springs, resorts parks_____------ 2, 500 
William Fewell cable bridge washed away, private home_-___---_~ sai 500 
eM Op ge aN a eS ee ee re ee eee 400 
Delonaga Hot Springs, cable bridge washed away, resorts parks_____ 400 
Democrat Hot Springs, campgrounds and beach, resorts parks___~-~- 400 
California State Highway No. 178, wash-out, state highway_________ 50, 000 


Outside canyon—in valley 


Kern County roads and bridges, Kern County__.-_------_____-_-___ $100, 000 
Hart Memorial Park, Kern County, resorts parks____--_____________ 69, 500 
Buena Vista Lake district, loss of crops and protective, agriculture___ 405, 000 
Jerry slough district, loss of crops and protective, agriculture_______ 210, 000 
Area between Bakersfield, Jerry slough, and Buttonwillow, loss of 
crops—property and preventive work, agriculture____._____-______ 225, 000 
Shell Oil Co., recreation park and water well, oil production_____~_ Fasting 7, 500 
Western Gulf Oil Co., roads, levees, and preventive, oil production___ 15, 000 
Norwalk Oil Co., fence, sump, clean-up, and preventive, oil production__ 5, 000 


Mohawk Petroleum Co., levees, sump, road repairs, and clean-up, oil 


production___—- ele ed Sad NA Sip ba Ahatli Gd Meco. dhe 3, 500 
Kern County Fire Department, protective PERLE EE NE eel Bas ee 4, 800 
Se Oe a CN _ ier nosis escsgensnig eidecegaisbapaees eabtedetinments 3, 600 
NEEL AT LE LL OO NS NY ta 4, 800 
a 6 aR eA a a aE OLE cer el aPC Aaa 3, 080 
a NII RI I ac ccsenceremnicniniar sceranenupesenabonieeinenes 5, 100 
Kern mosquito abatement district, protective-_________-__-_---_-_____ 4, O80 

’acific Gas & Electric Co., Kern River plant, public utility._.__.._____ 65, 000 
oO gS a Re RID, Salen, Tee Relies lB, Ea ae 1, 484, 460 


It is all but impossible to estimate accurately the potential damage that could 
have been caused to the oil producing and refining companies in the path of the 
floodwaters, had the flood increased another foot in depth all of the above-men- 
tioned oil companies would have been put completely out of operation. The same 
condition prevails with respect to other oil companies in the lower reaches of the 
flood area. 

No attempt has been made to estimate the losses incurred by the railroads 
and other means of transportation from interruption of services during the flood 
period, 

It is urgently recommended and requested at this time that the Congress and 
Senate of the United States make available to the Corps of Army Engineers the 
amount of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1951-52 to enable them to properly 
prosecute the Isabella Dam project. 


Recapitulation of flood damage 


NN, OLE TT OE Tt Oe RE LOE IONE Te ME $57, 500 
EN ge RO ea eS A ee eee 115, 500 
le ay Pe aa TS eye 53, 000 
HPO ph aeons 145, 500 


glk a 


Private homes —_-_~-~- NE PRE VT TE ad A SLES MRO IG Sed 8, 400 
Resorts, parks, rec reation_ LS EE AY EI LIEN B LES ce BE AEE 90, 300 
PRINS oc 8. hint clea crace Girictoacersseaae sid cok sondage acted icadine 910, 700 
Oil companies, producing ‘and refining_ REIT LE ERE LES 23, 500. 
Protective work, Kern County agencies_____--__._____-_- Eerteet 3 20, 360 
American Red Cross, aid. Sebi Bae BARELAE 3 SS re 5, 100 


Sama a i cri te pec stain eens 
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RESOLUTION No. 461 


RESOLUTION OF THE City COUNCIL OF THE CIty OF DELANO TO THE UNITED STATES 
CONGRESS REQUESTING FUNDS FOR THE ISABELLA PROJECT 


Whereas there was a damaging flood caused by overflow of the Kern River 
during the month of November 1950; and 

Whereas a great deal of damage was caused by said flood; and 

Whereas it is felt that these floods can reoccur at any time and, without the 
completed Isabella project, this area previously damaged by floods is at the mercy 
of the rampaging floodwaters of this river: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City of Delano hereby requests that 
speedy approval by the Congress of the United States of the required funds to 
properly prosecute the Isabella project be made. 


I, Fay C. Short, city clerk and ex officio clerk of the City Council of the City 
of Delano, Calif., hereby certifies that the above and foregoing resolution was 
adopted by the city council of said city at a regular meeting of said council held 
on the 2d day of January 1951. 

Ayes: Councilmen Perelli-Minetti, Scott, Quinn, and Mayor Girard. 

Noes: None. (Councilman Panero declined to vote.) 

Absent: None. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto affixed my signature and the seal of said 
city this the 3d day of January 1951. 

[SEAL] Fay C. SHort, 

City Clerk and Ex Officio Clerk of the City of Delano, Calif. 








City or WAsco, 
Wasco, Calif., December 27, 1950. 
To the Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


HonorAste Sirs: The following resolution relative to the floodwaters of Kern 
River was approved by the Council of the City of Wasco: 

“Whereas floodwaters occur and have occurred as recently as November 1950; 
and 

“Whereas damage to persons and property runs into many thousands of 
dollars, and the health and well-being of the flooded area are seriously threat- 
ened; and, 

“Whereas the only protection that the people of this area can have from the 
floodwaters of the Kern River is the completion of the Isabella project: Now 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Council of the City of Wasco request the Congress of the 
United States to approve the necessary funds for the speedy completion of the 
Isabella project.” 

FRANK W. BArkKer, Mayor. 
FRED PRITSCHKE, Clerk. 


RmGEcrREST CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Ridgecrest, Calif., January 21, 1951. 
Grover WHIrt, 
Care of Kern County Chamber of Commerce, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Wuirt: By action of the board of directors of this organization, 
which met January 19, support of the Ridgecrest Chamber of Commerce is 
assured in your present drive to obtain immediate Government funds with which 
to complete the Isabella Dam. 

This region is populated with some 25,000 people who are dependent upon 
the Kern River Valley for recreation and relief from the heat of the desert 
during the summer months. A great majority of these workers, living in 
Inyokern, Ridgecrest, and China Lake, are employed by the United States Govy- 
ernment performing vital defense work. 

It is recognized by this organization that flood damage to the Kern River 
Valley would be an irreplaceable loss, and it is the thinking here that further 
delay in the completion of the Isabella Dam may not only prove costly should 

82182—51—pt. 2- 
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other floods strike but that the cost of the project can be expected to increase 
rapidly as labor and equipment costs continue to rise. 

It is, therefore, the wish of this organization that funds be made available 
immediately with which the Isabella Dam project can be completed with as 
little delay as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
Bruce V. MAntey, Manager. 


GREATER BAKERSFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
RESOLUTION 


Offered by : The Greater Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce. 
Subject: Kern River floods can be prevented. 
Date: January 9, 1951. 
To: The Congress of the United States of America, Washington, D. C. 
Whereas Kern County suffered a disastrous flood in November 1950 as a result 
of an overflow from the Kern River; and 
Whereas the flood caused damage to property ; and 
Whereas the area in and around Bakersfield is subject to destruction at any 
time from the floodwaters of Kern River unless the Isabella Dam project is com- 
pleted: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Greater Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce request the 
Congress of the United States to make an emergency appropriation of $1,000,000 
in this month of January 1951 so that not only a continuing contract can be 
awarded on the project, but also that one full year of time will be saved. It is 
further requested that regular yearly appropriations follow in order. 
President. 
FRANCIS E. GAGE, 
RapH §. Dunn, 


Secretary. 
Adopted January 9, 1951. 


GREATER BAKERSFIELD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Bakersfield, Calif., January 18, 1951. 
Mr. Emory GAy HorrMANn, 
Manager, Kern County Chamber of Commerce, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

Dear Mr. HorrMan: At the regular monthly meeting of the executive board 
of the council of churches, your letter regarding the flood-control measures was 
read and discussed. 

The matter was referred to our committee on social education and action. Mr, 
Elmer Peery is chairman of this committee, and he will give it his attention. 

Sincerely yours, . 
R. S. Davipson, President. 





WESTERN MINING CouNCIL, INO. 
KERN CoUNTY CHAPTER 
Randsburg, Calif. 
To the Congress of the United States, Washington, D.C.: 


RESOLUTION 


Offered by: Western Mining Council, Inc. 
Subject: The Isabella Dam project. 
Date: December 31, 1950. 

Whereas the recent November flood of the Kern River has again brought to our 
attention the need for control of floodwaters ; and 

Whereas the damages to real and personal property in the immediate area of 
Bakersfield and surrounding Kern County towns and villages were heavily dam- 
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aged by recent floods and are again subject to greater damages by the reoccurence 
of floodwaters; and 
Whereas the floods could recur at any time under present conditions without 
the proper control and preventative measures of flood control: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Western Mining Council, Inc., requests that the Congress 
of the United States take immediate action to complete the Isabella project. 
JAMES B. NOSSER, 
President, Western Mining Council, Inc. 


East BAKERSFIELD PROGRESSIVE CLUB 
East. Bakersfield, Calif. 
To the Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 
RESOLUTION 


Offered by: The East Bakersfield Progressive Club. 
Subject: The Isabella Dam project. 
Date: December 31, 1950. 
Whereas the recent November flood of the Kern River has again brought to 
our attention the need for control of floodwaters ; and 
Whereas the damages to real and personal property in the immediate area of 
Bakersfield and surrounding Kern County towns and villages were heavily 
damaged by recent floods and are again subject to greater damages by the re- 
occurrence of floodwaters ; and 
Whereas the floods could recur at any time under present conditions without 
the proper control and preventative measures of flood control: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the East Bakersfield Progressive Club requests that the Con- 
gress of the United States take immediate action to complete the Isabella project. 
GEORGE MENDERHAUSEN, President. 
R. H, GRENNING, Secretary. 


MOJAVE LIONS INTERNATIONAL CLUB, 
Mojave, Calif., January 10, 1951. 
KERN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Dear Str: Whereas a flood of major proportion occurred on the Kern River 
in November 1950; and 
Whereas hundreds of thousands of dollars of damage was done to property in 
the Kern River area and thousands of lives were endangered ; and 
Whereas similar floods may occur at any time and without the completed 
Isabella project this area is now and will continue to be at the mercy of the 
rampaging waters of the Kern River: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That early and final approval by the Congress of the United States 
be given to provide the necessary funds required for the prosecution of the 
Isabella project. 
FRANK S, GOLte, Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF BAKERSFIELD 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Resolution presented to the Woman’s Club of Bakersfield for adoption on 
January 8, 1951. 

Whereas the record of the measured stream flow of the Kern River for a period 
of 57 years reveals the characteristics of wide seasonal variation in discharge 
rate as well as a similarly wide variation in tdtal annual runoff; and 

Whereas given the conditions of warm rainfall upon a relatively recent and 
unfrozen snow cover upon the mountain drainage area, a maximum peak dis- 
charge may occur in a year of very low total annual runoff; and 
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Whereas such a warm-rain-on-soft-snow combination in November 1950 caused 
a peak discharge in the Kern River of a quantity almost double that of any 
previously measured flood; and 

Whereas the strenuous efforts of organized public and private agencies and 
individuals were required to prevent the overflow of levees protecting the city 
of Bakersfield ; and 

Whereas great damage was done to irrigation works, to farm lands further 
downstream, and to roads, bridges, and oil-field areas; and 

Whereas had the Isabella Reservoir been complete at the time of this flood, no 
damage of any amount along the Kern River Channel would have occurred ; and 

Whereas the Kern County Chamber of Commerce after a survey and cost esti- 
mate of damage done by the Kern River flood of November 1950 is making repre- 
sentations to the Eighty-second Congress urging the immediate appropriation 
for additional funds for use on the Isabella project during the current fiscal year 
of 1950-51: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the Woman's Club of Bakersfield hereby 
makes known to the Congress of the United States its unqualified approval and 
support of the representations now being made by the Kern County Chamber of 
Commerce urging the immediate appropriation of additional funds to expedite the 
completion of the Isabella flood-control reservoir. 

Mrs. RALPH Baker, President, 
Mrs. DELMAR PLETCHER, Secretary. 


This resolution was unanimously adopted by the Woman's Club of Bakersfield 
January 8, 1951. 


Tarr EXCHANGE CLUB 


Taft, Calif. 
JANUARY 4, 1951. 


RESOLUTION DIRECTED TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Whereas water conservation and flood control have been of extreme importance 
to the San Joaquin Valley of California for many years; and 

Whereas many flood-control projects have been considered by Federal agencies, 
and by the Congress of the United States for this area, and some of these projects 
have been authorized and started; and 

Whereas the extremely destructive flood affecting this area in November 1950 
would have been averted and controlled had these projects been completed which 
would have resulted in the saving of many millions of dollars in damage caused 
to persons and property in the flood area; and 

Whereas curtailment of expenditures for these projects now continues the 
serious threat to persons and property since these floods can recur at any 
time unless adequate controls are established ; and 

Whereas our primary concern in this immediate area is with the completion of 
the Isabella project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resalvxed by unanimous action of the Taft Erchange Club, at regular meeting, 
held in Taft, Calif., on Thursday, December 28, 1950, That the Congress of the 
United States be requested to speedily approve the required funds to properly 
prosecute the completion of the Isabella Dam project in the immediate future. 

I hereby certify that the above resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Taft Exchange Club and that copies are to be forwarded to the Congress of the 
United States and to the Kern County Chamber of Commerce. 


DonaLp D. DAUWALTER, 
President, Taft Exchange Club. 


Rotary CLUB OF OILDALE, CALIF. 


The following resolution was passed by the board of directors of the Oildale 
Rotary Club at a special meeting held January 2, 1951. 

Whereas in November 1950 the city of greater Bakersfield was threatened by a 
damaging flood from the Kern River; and 

Whereas in the Kern River Isabella Dam project and flood area, property dam- 
age amounted to $1,434,460 from the November 1950 flood ; and 











Whereas the fact exists that floods may recur at any time, and without the 
completed Isabella project, this area is at the mercy of the rampaging flood- 
waters of the Kern River: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we request the speedy approval by the Congress of the United 
States the required funds to properly prosecute the Isabella project. 


NokM FARNHAM, Acting President. 
R. P. Keetcu, Secretary. 


VETERANS OF FoREIGN Wars, 
OILDALE Post, No. 6601, 
Oildale, Calif., January 4, 1951. 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Oildale Post, No. 6601, wishes to go 
on record as unanimously supporting the following resolution: 
“Whereas due to the disastrous flood of the Kern River in November 1950 and 
the appalling damage caused to persons and property in the flooded area; and 
“Whereas due to the fact that these floods can recur at any time; and 
“Whereas that without the completed Isabella project this area is at the 
mercy of the rampaging floodwaters of this river: Be it 
“Resolved, We, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Oildale Post, No. 6601, request 
the speedy approval by the Congress of the United States for the required funds 
to properly prosecute the Isabella project.” 
Respectfully. 
Boyp B. Bates, Adjutant. 


Rotary Crus, 
Bakersfield, Calif., December 29, 1950. 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen, at the last meeting of the board of directors of the Bakersfield 


Rotary Club the following resolution was unanimously passed : 
“Whereas due to the disastrous flood of the Kern River in November 1950 and 
the appalling damage caused to persons and property in the flooded area; and 
“Whereas due to the fact that these floods can recur at any time; and 
“Whereas that without the completed Isabella project this area is at the 
mercy of the rampaging floodwaters of this river: Be it 
“Resolved, We, the Rotary Club of Bakersfield, request the speedy approval 
by the Congress of the United States for the required funds to properly prosecute 
the Isabella project.” 
Respectfully. 
LEE WILHITE, 
President. 
RicHarp H. ARMSTRONG, 
Secretary. 


GREATER OILDALE BUSINESS ASSOCIATION, 
Oildale, Calif., January 38, 1951. 
The Congress of the United States of America, Washington, D. C.: 
This resolution was passed at a special meeting of the Greater Oildale Busi- 
ness Association by a unanimous vote: 
“Whereas we refer to the November 1950 flood of the Kern River; and 
“Whereas we believe if the proper amount of appropriated moneys had been 
allotted, the Isabella project, from the time it was started, the project would 
have been far enough in its completion to have averted the great loss to person 
and property during the November 1950 flood ; and 
“Whereas we also know that this same condition can reoccur from time to 
time. Had the flood occurred in the month of February or March when snow 
packs are greatest in the high mountains, the damage would have amounted to 
considerably more: Be it therefore 
“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States immediately approve neces- 
Sary moneys to bring the Isabella project to a speedy completion.” 
ELMER Cornisn, President. 
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East BAKERSFIELD Post, No. 682, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Bakersfield, Calif., January 1, 1951. 
To the Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 


We appeal for your support of the Central Valley flood-control project in the 
State of California; that immediate appropriations be made to keep the work on 
a continuous basis until completed at the earliest possible moment. 

The action now being taken is already very late as a great deal of damage 
has been done by floodwaters during the past 20 years. This lack of action was 
again very vividly called to our attention not more than a few weeks ago when 
all service organizations were mobilized for the purpose of evacuating citizens 
from their inundated homes. Unprecedented rain and snowfall in the mountains 
and hills surrounding our valley caused floods that ravaged and destroyed prop- 
erty as rivers rose to the highest levels ever recorded. Several of the veterans 
in our organization who had all of their finances tied up in field crops had all 
of their efforts, hopes, and security swept away in the floodwaters. It will be 
hard for them to begin over. 

We feel that the most serious part of this incident, however, is the fact that 
this precious water was not retarded and allowed to seep into the ground, thereby 
raising our ever-lowering water level in the valley. It was wasted due to lack 
of forethought and planning. Please help us to keep this from happening again. 

As a legion post of 300 members we unanimously endorse the continuation 
and speedy completion of the Central Valley project and we particularly em- 
phasize prompt completion of the Isabella Dam—our dam—in the southern end 
of the San Joaquin Valley. Conservation has always paid for itself. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ray S. Cotitetr, Commander. 


DELANO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Delano, Calif. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas recent floods have occurred on streams draining into the Central 
Basin of California and competent authorities estimate the damage caused by 
said floods at approximately $37,000,000; and 

Whereas flood-control projects have heretofore been authorized by the Con- 
gress of the United States on many of the streams involved ; and 

Whereas some of the said flood-control projects, such as Pine Flat Dam on 
the Kings River and the Isabella Dam on the Kern River, have been under con- 
struction for a considerable time; and 

Whereas said flood conditions can recur at any time and cause additional 
damage in untold millions of dollars: and 

Whereas the works, facilities, and equipment of the present projects have 
suffered greatly by the recent floods and this can also recur at any time; and 

Whereas it is economically feasible, expedient, wise, and just plain good 
business to complete such construction projects as soon as possible; and 

Whereas the biggest single factor in delaying completion of said projects 
has been the lack of sufficient appropriations to push them to an early com- 
pletion ; and 

Whereas the benefits to be derived from the early competion of said projects 
including the additional hydroelectric energy and the water made available for 
irrigation purposes are now badly needed by national defense and the early 
completion of said projects is in harmony with the present national defense: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Delano Chamber of Commerce, That the Congress of the 
United States be prompted and urged to increase the appropriations for all 
California flood-control projects to the end that said projects will be com- 
pleted at the earliest possible date; and be it further 

Resolved, That the appropriation of funds to complete said construction, as 
aforesaid, be considered emergency legislation. 

Respectfully submitted. 


[SEAL] DELANO CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE, 
By Epwin P. Jacopsen, Secretary. 
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East BAKERSFIELD PROGRESSIVE CLUB, 
East Bakersfield, Calif., December 15, 1950. 
Mr. Grover WHITT, 
President, Kern River Chamber of Commerce, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Isabella, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Wuitr: Attached you will find the resolution made by the East 
Bakersfield Progressive Club on the proposed minimum lake behind the Isabella 
Dam. 

I am very sorry that this resolution has been delayed but want to assure 
you that the members of our organization are behind your efforts and we will 
continue to work with you so that this minimum lake is obtained for your 
community. 

If the club can assist you further toward completing this project, we will 
be glad to cooperate with you in every way. 

Very truly yours, 
R. H. GRENNING, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Offered by the East Bakersfield Progressive Club. 
Subject: Minimum lake behind Isabella Dam. 
Date: October 24, 1950. 

Whereas the residents of Isabella and Kernville are facing a serious problem 
due to the removal of considerable productive land to allow for the 11,200-acre © 
reservoir; and 

Whereas the removal of this productive land from the assessed valuation of 
the district will create a hardship on various schools in the area; and 

Whereas the economic survival of the residents depends upon the establish- 
ment of a minimum lake behind Isabella Dam; and 

Whereas Kern County is in dire need for additional recreation facilities 
to fulfill the requirements of its citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the Bast Bakersfield Progressive Club endorses the proposal 
to establish a minimum lake behind Isabella Dam sufficient size to provide 
recreation and efficient propagation of fish life; and be it further 

Resolved, That the public officials of this area be informed of this decision and 
urged to lend their efforts toward the realization of the proposal. 

G. J. MENDERHAUSEN, 
President. 

R. H. GRENNING, 
Secretary. 


EXCHANGE CLUB OF BAKERSFIELD, 
Bakersfield, Calif., December 29, 1950. 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Whereas during the month of November 1950 early warm rains resulted in a 
flood which damaged the greater portion of Kern County in the valley area; and 
Whereas such damage caused to persons and property in the flood area was 
estimated to have amounted to $1,430,464 ; and 
Whereas such flood conditions could reoccur at any time and, without the pro- 
tection of the Isabella project, the whole area is in great danger of such flood- 
waters: Be it therefore 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United States immediately make available 
such funds as are necessary to bring this project to a conclusion. 
WM. G. REA, President. 


THE BAKERSFIELD JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Bakersfield, Calif., December 29, 1950. 
The Congress of United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas a state of flood has again existed in Kern County as the result of 
rampaging waters in the Kern River; 

Whereas great personal damage has resulted, as well as untold economic loss 
to the people of this community ; 
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Whereas repetition of such an oecurrence can be prevented by the completion 
of the Isabella Dam and flood-control project: Be it therefore 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be respectfully requested to 
approve the necessary funds to properly complete said Isabella project. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Dwicut H. Jones, D. O., President. 





BAKERSFIELD Post No. 26, 
Bakersfield, Calif., December 28, 1950. 
The Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: The November flood of 1950 of the Kern River caused serious 
damage within Kern County. We feel that future damage will be avoided 
upon completion of the Isabella Dam. 

In a regular meeting held December 28, by motion unanimously approved, 
the Bakersfield Post, No. 26, the American Legion, urges immediate completion 
of the Isabella Dam, and concurs with those civic organizations within this 
area in their efforts to hasten such completion in order to avoid the devastation 
caused by these floodwaters. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH Roserts, Commander. 





AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, 
East BAKERSFIELD UNIT No. 682, 
Bakersfield, Calif., December 28, 1950. 
Emory GAy HorrMan, 
General Manager, Kern County Chamber of Commerce, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

DEAR Str: On December 28, 1950, at a meeting of East Bakersfield American 
Legion Auxiliary, No. 682, it was unanimously voted to recommend to Congress 
that the $1,000,000 emergency appropriation for Isabella Dam project should be 
granted. 

Very truly yours, 
DorotHuy Tracy, President. 
HELENE Barker, Secretary. 
Wasco CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE, 
Wasco, Calif., December 28, 1950. 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas Bakersfield was in direct line of the flood in November of 1950 ; 

Whereas Wasco was in a safe place as far as water from the flood but our 
near neighbors, Buttonwillow lost most of their homes and crops from the flood 
and as this is bad as far as business conditions for the whole county ; 

Whereas the same condition can occur at any time unless the Isabella project 
is completed: Be it therefore 

Resolved: The Wasco Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture requests the 
speedy approval by the Congress of the United States of the funds to complete 
the Isabella project. 

CLIrTon CLEMENS, President. 


SHAFTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Shafter, California 


RESOLUTION OF THE SHAFTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Whereas the November, 1950, flood of the Kern River in Kern County, Calif., 
did cause extensive and irreparable damage to persons and property in the 
flooded area, particularly to agricultural lands and crops; and 

Whereas the uninterrupted production of food and materials from this area is 
of vital importance to the local, State, and national economy, but is constantly 
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jeopardized by floods unless proper and expedient measures are taken for pro- 
tection ; and 

Whereas the completion of the Isabella project will provide protection and 
relief from such floods and the resulting damages and suffering: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Shafter Chamber of Commerce, That the Congress of the 
United States of Ameriea be, and it is hereby, requested to appropriate the neees- 
sary funds to insure the prosecution and completion of the Isabella project at 
the earliest possible date. 

Dated December 28, 1950. 










































SHAFTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By Dr. O. G. OHLSSON, President 
ERNIE Horan, Secretary. 


THE ENGINEER'S CLUB OF BAKERSFIELD, 
Bakersfield, Calif., December 28, 1950. 
The CONGRESS OF UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The officers and members of the Engineer's Club of Bakersfield do hereby 
resolve that: 

Whereas a flood of considerable magnitude occurred along the Kern River 
during the latter part of November, 1950; and 

Whereas damage caused to persons and property in the flood area was between 
$1,500,000 and $2,500,000; and 

Whereas similar and even greater floods have occurred in the past from time 
to time and therefore may be expected to occur in the future; and 

Whereas there have been 5 years of drought, with no floods, prior to this 
season in which rainfall is near normal, the circumstances of which clearly mark 
an index to flood danger during years with normal, or above normal rainfall; and 

Whereas development and use of the watersheds in this area has the dual 
purpose of controlling both floods, in wet years and dust storms (by irrigation) 
in dry years: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That sufficient funds should be provided to permit continuous and 
efficient construction on the Isabella project, thereby bringing it to a more speedy 
completion at an over-all lower cost. 

Epwarp EB. WILSON, President. 





THE MouAve CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
December 27, 1950. 
The CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Whereas excessive rainfall caused the Kern River to flood its banks during 
November 1950, inundating thousands of Kern County acres; and 
Whereas damage amounting to millions of dollars and loss of life occurred as 
a result of this flood: and 
Whereas similar floods can recur at any time, and without the completed 
Isabella Dam project the area is at the mercy of rampaging flood waters of this 
river: Be it therefore 
Resolved, That the Congress ‘of the United States be requested to speedily 
approve the necessary funds to properly complete the Isabella project. 
WILLIAM R. Nato, President. 
Mrs. FAYE ALLERSMEYER, Secretary-Manager. 


Adopted December 27, 1950—Board of Directors. 


Kern RIVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Isabella, Calif., January 1, 1951. 

Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 

_ GENTLEMEN: At a special meeting of the board of directors of the Kern River 
Chamber of Commerce held at Patriotic Hall, Isabella, Calif., December 28, 1950, 
the following resolution was unanimously passed : 

i Whereas, due to the disastrous flood of the Kern River, Calif., which occurred 
November 19, 1950, and the appalling damage caused to persons and property in 
the flooded area; and 
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Whereas, due to the fact that these floods can reoccur at any time, and 
Whereas, that until the Isabella project is completed this portion of the Central 
Basin of California is at the mercy of the rampaging flood waters of this river: 
Be it therefore 
Resolved, We the Kern River Chamber of Commerce request the speedy ap- 
proval by the Congress of the United States of emergency funds to make it pos- 
sible for the Army Corps of Engineers to properly prosecute the project. 
Respectfully, 
Kern River CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Grover Wuitt, Secretary-Manager. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE, 
McFarland, Calif., January 1, 1951. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

At a special meeting of the board of directors, above body, held the 29th of 
December at McFarland, Calif., the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas there now exists great danger of floods below the Isabella Dam proj- 
ect in Kern County. This condition will continue until such time as the dam 
shall have been completed. Construction has been authorized but insufficient 
funds appropriated for the current fiscal year to permit awarding of a continu- 
ing contract by the Army engineers: 

Resolved, That this board go on record as favoring speedy completion of the 
dam and toward that end request Congress of the United States to grant what- 
ever emergency appropriation as is necessary to enable Army engineers to expe- 
dite completion. That a copy of this resolution be placed in the proper channels 
to reach Congress during the early part of January 1951. 

W. G. Lorurince, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION No. 115 


A RESOLUTION OF THE City CoUNCIL OF THE CrITy oF SHAFTER RECOMMENDING 
TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES THE NECESSARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE COMPLETION OF THE ISABELLA PROJECT 


Whereas recent floods have caused extensive losses and damages in the Central 
Valley of California, and future floods present a continuing and ever-threatening 
hazard to human life, homes, agricultural and industrial properties, and the 
production of food and materials essential to local, State, and National economy ; 
and 

Whereas the completion of flood-control measures, designed for the elimination 
of floods and the resultant damages and losses, is of the utmost and urgent 
necessity, particularly in food-producing areas; and 

Whereas the Isabella project upon completion will provide protection from 
fioods in this area, which is one of the largest and most important food-producing 
areas in our Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolwed by the City Council of the City of Shafter as follows, (1) That the 
completion of the Isabella project is of vital necessity, not only for the pres- 
ervation and protection of local life and properties, but also in the interests of 
our national economy and security; and that the completion of the Isabella 
project at the earliest possible time is recommended to the Congress of the 
United States. 

(2) That the Congress of the United States be, and it is hereby, urged and 
requested to make prompt appropriation of the funds required for the earliest 
possible completion of the Isabella project. 

(3) That the clerk of the city council shall cause certified copies of this 
resolution to be delivered to the proper authorities so that this request and 
recommendation shall receive the attention of the Congress of the United States. 

Adopted and passed by the City Council of the City of Shafter, county of 
Kern, State of California, on the 26th day of December 1950. 


[SEAL] ADOLF KIRSCHENMANN, 
Mayor of the City of Shafter. 
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I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was passed and adopted by the 
City Council of the City of Shafter at a regular meeting thereof held on the 
26th day of December 1950. 

Dated: December 27, 1950. 


F. G. SHaw, 
City Clerk of the City of Shafter and Ee Officio Clerk of the 
City of Shafter. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show at this 
point that the Representative of this area has been a very interested 
listener to all of this testimony and has previously called this to the 
subcommittee’s attention. 


Mr. Rasavr. Our next witness is Mr. Glenn Fountain. 
MERCED STREAM GROUP PROJECT 


WITNESS 
GLENN M. FOUNTAIN, SUPERVISOR, MERCED COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Glenn M. Foutain. I am a member of the board of super- 
visors of Merced County; and, in addition to representing the county 
of Merced, I am appearing in behalf of the City Council of Merced 
and the board of directors of the Merced irrigation district. I also 
farm between Bear Creek and Black Rascal Creek. The South Fork 
of Black Rascal Creek runs through my ranch. 

I have been in this area for 22 years. I am not going to take up 
a lot of time, gentlemen; and I am not going to tell you what a fine 
county we have, because I think it is the best one. 

Mr. Ranaut. You have several good counties in California. 

Mr. Founrarn. This is a project that has been going on for years, 
and I think you gentlemen know the picture probably better than 
I do. 

The water resources board is asking for an appropriation from you 
gentlemen of $910,000 to complete the project. The work can all be 
done in 1 year if we can get the appropriation. 

I would like to ask that my prepared statement be inserted in the 
record. 

I also have an album of pictures here which I would like to leave 
with you for your records. If you want to look those over, it will 
you the amount of work that has been done. 

I would also like to present a map showing the situation. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that very little more material 
is needed to complete the project. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(The prepared statement follows :) 

Chairman Kerr and members of the committee, my name is Glenn M. Foun- 
tain. I am a member of the Board of Supervisors of Merced County and in 
addition to representing the county of Merced I am appearing in behalf of the 
city council of Merced and the board of directors of the Merced irrigation 
district. I also farm between Bear Creek and Black Rascal Creek, the South 
Fork of Black Rascal runs through my ranch. 

The Merced Stream Group Project was authorized by the 1944 Federal Flood 
Control Act and provides for constructing four flood-control reservoirs: the 
Pear Creek, Owens Creek, and Mariposa Creek Reservoirs in Mariposa County 
and the Burns Creek Reservoir in Merced County; for diversion canals from 
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Whereas, due to the fact that these floods can reoccur at any time, and 
Whereas, that until the Isabella project is completed this portion of the Central 
Basin of California is at the mercy of the rampaging flood waters of this river: 
Be it therefore 
Resolwed, We the Kern River Chamber of Commerce request the speedy ap- 
proval by the Congress of the United States of emergency funds to make it pos- 
sible for the Army Corps of Engineers to properly prosecute the project. 
Respectfully, 
KERN RIvER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Grover Wuitt, Secretary-Manager. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE, 
McFarland, Calif., January 1, 1951. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

At a special meeting of the board of directors, above body, held the 29th of 
December at McFarland, Calif., the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas there now exists great danger of floods below the Isabella Dam proj- 
€ct in Kern County. This condition will continue until such time as the dam 
shall have been completed. Construction has been authorized but insufficient 
funds appropriated for the current fiscal year to permit awarding of a continu- 
ing contract by the Army engineers: 

Resolved, That this board go on record as favoring speedy completion of the 
dam and toward that end request Congress of the United States to grant what- 
ever emergency appropriation as is necessary to enable Army engineers to expe- 
dite completion. That a copy of this resolution be placed in the proper channels 
to reach Congress during the early part of January 1951. 

W. G. LorHringE, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION No. 115 


A RESOLUTION OF THE City CoUNCIL oF THE CITy oF SHAFTER RECOMMENDING 
TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES THE NECESSARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE EARLIEST PossinLE COMPLETION OF THE ISABELLA PROJECT 


Whereas recent floods have caused extensive losses and damages in the Central 
Valley of California, and future floods present a continuing and ever-threatening 
hazard to human life, homes, agricultural and industrial properties, and the 
production of food and materials essential to local, State, and National economy ; 
and 

Whereas the completion of flood-control measures, designed for the elimination 
of floods and the resultant damages and losses, is of the utmost and urgent 
necessity, particularly in food-producing areas; and 

Whereas the Isabella project upon completion will provide protection from 
floods in this area, which is one of the largest and most important food-producing 
areas in our Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolwed by the City Council of the City of Shafter as follows, (1) That the 
completion of the Isabella project is of vital necessity, not only for the pres- 
ervation and protection of local life and properties, but also in the interests of 
our national economy and security; and that the completion of the Isabella 
project at the earliest possible time is recommended to the Congress of the 
United States. 

(2) That the Congress of the United States be, and it is hereby, urged and 
requested to make prompt appropriation of the funds required for the earliest 
possible completion of the Isabella project. 

(3) That the clerk of the city council shall cause certified copies of this 
resolution to be delivered to the proper authorities so that this request and 
recommendation shall receive the attention of the Congress of the United States. 

Adopted and passed by the City Council of the City of Shafter, county of 
Kern, State of California, on the 26th day of December 1950. 


[SEAL] ADOLF KIRSCHENMANN, 
Mayor of the City of Shafter. 
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I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was passed and adopted by the 
City Council of the City of Shafter at a regular meeting thereof held on the 
26th day of December 1950. 

Dated : December 27, 1950. 


F. G. SuHaw, 
City Clerk of the City of Shafter and Ex Officio Clerk of the 
City of Shafter. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show at this 
point that the Representative of this area has been a very interested 
listener to all of this testimony and has previously called this to the 
subcommittee’s attention. 

Mr. Rapavt. Our next witness is Mr. Glenn Fountain. 


MERCED STREAM GROUP PROJECT 


WITNESS 
GLENN M. FOUNTAIN, SUPERVISOR, MERCED COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Glenn M. Foutain. I am a member of the board of super- 
visors of Merced County; and, in addition to representing the county 
of Merced, I am appearing in behalf of the City Council of Merced 
and the board of directors of the Merced irrigation district. I also 
farm between Bear Creek and Black Rascal Creek. The South Fork 
of Black Rascal Creek runs through my ranch. 

I have been in this area for 22 years. I am not going to take up 
a lot of time, gentlemen; and I am not going to tell you what a fine 
county we have, because I think it is the best one. 

Mr. Rasavur. You have several good counties in California. 

Mr. Founrarn. This is a project that has been going on for years, 
and I think you gentlemen know the picture probably better than 
I do. 

The water resources board is asking for an appropriation from you 
gentlemen of $910,000 to complete the project. The work can all be 
done in 1 year if we can get the appropriation. 

I would like to ask that my prepared statement be inserted in the 
record. 

I also have an album of pictures here which I would like to leave 
with you for your records. If you want to look those over, it will 
you the amount of work that has been done. 

I would also like to present a map showing the situation. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that very little more material 
is needed to complete the project. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(The prepared statement follows :) 

Chairman Kerr and members of the committee, my name is Glenn M. Foun- 
tain. I am a member of the Board of Supervisors of Merced County and in 
addition to representing the county of Merced I am appearing in behalf of the 
city council of Merced and the board of directors of the Merced irrigation 
district. I also farm between Bear Creek and Black Rascal Creek, the South 
Fork of Black Rascal runs through my ranch. 

The Merced Stream Group Project was authorized by the 1944 Federal Flood 
Control Act and provides for constructing four flood-control reservoirs: the 
Bear Creek, Owens Creek, and Mariposa Creek Reservoirs in Mariposa County 
and the Burns Creek Reservoir in Merced County; for diversion canals from 
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Owens Creek to Mariposa Creek and from Black Rascal Creek to Bear Creek. 
State authorization was provided for under chapter 1514, Statutes of 1945. 


PRESENT STATUS 


Federal appropriations to date total $1,790,000. Maxipesa, Owens, and Burns 
Creek Reservoirs are completed. There remains to be constructed the following: 
Bear Creek Dam at an estimated cost of 
Black Rascal and Owen Creek bypasses, at an estimated cost of_._.. 265, 000 


Total amount required to complete project 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE PROJECT 


When completed, the project will give flood protection to some 136,000 acres 
in Merced County, much of which is intensely cultivated, including the city of 
Merced and surrounding heavily populated area, and the communities of Planada, 
Le Grand, and Tuttle. 


FLOOD CONDITIONS THIS YEAR 


Even with the Mariposa, Owens, and Burns Creek Dams completed, the effect 
of the November 1950 flood was the most disastrous in many years. The floods 
in this area came in November and December, which only on very rare occasions 
happens at this time of the year. Usually our flood season is in April and May, 
and we don’t know what will happen this year in those months. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR EXPEDITIOUS COMPLETION 


Because of the diversion features and the close interrelation of the areas sub- 
ject to flooding from this group of streams, all project features are integrated 
and full benefits cannot be realized from individual structures until the project 
is completed as a whole. For instance, Bear Creek affords the greatest threat 
to the city of Merced and environs, and that threat will not be removed until 
Bear Creek Reservoir is completed and in operation. 


HEALTH 


The recent overflow of Bear Creek, which occurred twice during the past 
winter months, produced a serious health hazard in those inundated areas. In 
recent times areas of dense habitation have developed in the paths of the above- 
mentioned Bear Creek. One such area is at the corner of Kibby Road and United 
States Highway No. 140, which continues then to Childs Avenue, aud on to the 
Weaver Union School at Childs and Coffee Avenues. 

This flooding not only caused damage to homes and generally unhealthy con- 
ditions, but also caused flooding of septic tanks and wells. The Weaver Union 
School well remained polluted for over 45 days, because it was below the heavily 
populated area at Kibby Road and United States Highway No. 140, where there 
are about 100 homes, wells, and septic tanks. 

It is the health officer’s opinion that the flooding of these wells by this sewage 
contaminated for some time the underground water strata. This is just one 
specific example of many such situations resulting from the overflow of Bear 
Creek. 

A number of Army families live in the area. 

The health officer of Merced County urgently requests that serious steps be 
taken for the badly needed flood control on Bear Creek. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Estimate of flood damage to agriculture in the area comprising the Merced 
stream group, based upon spot checks and information secured from growers : 


Alfalfa (6,500 acres) : 
2,200 acres flooded, 1,600 damaged, immediate loss of feed, partial 
loss of stand 
600 total loss at $130 ($80, loss of crop, plus plowing, leveling, check- 
ing and reseeding, $50) 
Permanent pasture (11,000 acres) : 
3,000 acres damaged $10 per acre (loss of feed, reduction in stand) —_ 
200 acres lost (plow, level, check, and seed) ~.--_____------------_- 
Cotton (400 acres) : 4% bale per acre 
Grain (barley, wheat, oats) : 700 acres drowned or washed out 
Milo: 400 acres not harvested 
Turkeys: 3,000 head at $6.50 
Livestock 
Rice: 120 acres not harvested 
Feedstuffs: Water damaged 
Almonds (1,000 acres) : Sour sap, gummosis, decrease in production____ 
Peach, Nectarine, and Apricot: Erosion, sour sap, gummosis, rot, de- 
crease in production 
Figs: Erosion, improper pruning and timing of applications of insecti- 
cides and fungicides, decrease in production 
Farm buildings, fences, etc 


Flood damages as estimated by the Corps of Army Engineers 


The immediate flood damage in the November and December floods of 1950 
as of surveys by the Corps of Army Engineers is estimated as follows: 


Damage on Bear Creek above Bear Dam site $5, 000 
Damage on Mariposa Creek above Mariposa Dam 82, 000 
Damage on Bear and Burns Creeks below Burns Dam and below Bear 
I AT kc enbtes cess Gasic sehaeicecibate seCiote- Siem astadiuasre dass tenia ates es PERL AMM 
Damage on Mariposa and Owens Creeks below Mariposa and Owens . 
33, 000 


Total damage_-_ 


During the November-December 1950 floods the dam recently completed on 
Burns Creek prevented approximately $2,200,000 damage, most of which would 
have occurred in the city of Merced. The completed Mariposa and Owens Dams 
prevented damage estimated at $300,000. 





MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS 


We have Castle Air Force Base, a large B—50 bomber base, adjacent to this 
flood area. Many of the personnel live in the flood area and at times it is diffi- 
cult for them to get to the base. The base is furnished with gas and power 
lines, which run through Merced, and a hazardous flood could cut these lines 
and impair the operations of this air base for national defense. 


SCHOOLS 


Weaver Union School was seriously flooded from Bear Creek endangering 
the lives and health of some 500 pupils. Other schools were badly endangered 
by these floods. These schools obtain their domestic water from wells on the 
ground. There is no other available source of domestic water. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Bell Telephone trunk lines traverse through this section from San Diego, 
north to San Francisco and the bay area extending to the Canadian border. Also 
Western Union telegraph lines. These lines are both underground and overhead. 
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POWER AND GAS 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has many high-tension power lines crossing 
through the Merced stream group area. Also, natural gas trunk supply lines 
that furnish natural gas to many of the communities between southern California, 
San Francisco, Oakland, and the bay area, where many key defense industries 
are established. 

HIGHWAYS 


Highway 99 running from the Canadian to the Mexican border travels through 
this area, also, the all-year highway to Yosemite Valley, which during World 
War II had extensive Army and Navy travel. Many farm-to-market roads 
in the floods in November and December were inundated—some of them for 
several weeks. The estimated damage by the Merced County road commissioner 
on farm-to-market roads in the Merced stream group is $55,315. This estimate 
was made some time ago and many of the roads are breaking down and will 
probably cost twice that amount to replace. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads.—The Southern Pacific Co.’s main line from Los Angeles to Seattle 
runs through the area flooded by the Merced stream group, as does the Santa Fe 
from Los Angeles and San Diego to San Francisco, Oakland, and the Bay area. 
Both lines handle a heavy traffic of food and fiber and military supplies. These 
roads carry main-line traffic from the East, and are used as carriers of military 
personnel. 

Trucks.—One of the largest truck lines in California, Miles & Sons, which 
operates all over the State, has its main terminal in Merced. This truck service 
was severely interrupted by the floods and at times there was a complete shut- 
down on transportation of their lines and many other truck lines. About 40 
percent of Miles & Sons business is for the national defense program. 


FOOD PROCESSING PLANTS 


We have many canneries and food-processing plants in this flood area. The 
largest of these is the Bear Creek cannery and the Yosemite freeze plant, which 
are combined. This is a statement of their 1950 production summary: 





| Daily | 














“apacity; | - 
Product Saole Pu | Frozen Canned | Month 
cases 
e || —-—— | ———_—_—-— 
NSRP Ged eaters. eee - 4,000 | 300, 000 |_...........| November to March. 
Sprouts. ._......- ore ae. F . . 2, 000 | 1 | ee | 
Spinach: } } Wage 

Fall at chad aca dma ea ecbion ‘ 3, 000 | 109, 000 100,000 | November to Decem- 

| ber. 

Spring 3,000 | 100, 000 100,000 | March to April. 
Asparagus “ : 3, 000 | 140, 000 60,000 | April to May. 
CS ae eee pee ee ee 2, 000 | OT ee 
Boysenberries_- 4,000 | 40, 000 | 40,000 | June. 

Strawberries -- - -- 4, 000 . eae May to June. 
Corn on cob 5, 000 | 209, 000 }...-- June to September. 
Cut corn 2, 000 75, 000 75,000 | June to October. 
Apricots 10, 000 |... 200,000 | June to July. 
Freestones 5,000 | 150, 000 100,000 | August to September. 
Kadota figs S| a 100, 000 | September to October. 
Applesauce : , 3,000 |... bs 150,000 | November to' January 
Miscellaneous preserves 3, 000 300, 000 

Total frozen__-_-.--- . ; , wen < a , 

” re ae ae ee 
Total canned... .-- a : F } 1, 225.090 | 
Grand total.._....- 


.-2e--| 2,520,000. 








Sixty percent to 80 percent of the processed foods are contracted by the United 
States Quartermaster Corps, all of the figs are contracted by the United States 
Quartermaster Corps. The November and December floods isolated their can- 
nery and freeze plant, filled their drainage sumps, which are still full of water 
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from the floods, and drove all the rats in that area into the cannery and freeze 
plant making a health menace in that area. 

There are several other firms in this immediate area which process foodstuffs. 

The Planada Packers operate a cannery in the flood area which will process 
for the coming year: 175,000 cases of figs, peaches and apricots, of which 75,000: 
eases (estimated) of figs will go to the Armed Forces. 

Ayers & Held operate a dried fruit-packing plant 1 mile from Bear Creek. 
Production for the coming year is estimated at: 200 tons of figs, 20 tons of 
prunes, 20 tons of apricots, 20 tons of dates, 10 tons of pears, 8 tons of peaches, 
plus other fruits and nuts. 

This firm lost all its shipping cartons during the November flood. 

Ayers & Held expect to deliver a substantial portion of its tonnage to the 
Armed Forces. 

IRRIGATION 


The Merced irrigation district is in the heart of the flood area and the storms 
this season have done an estimated damage to their canals of over $9,000. This 
system irrigates all the land under irrigation in the Merced stream group, and 
is very important in the production of farm produce for national defense. Lands 
flooded year after year build up underground water and interfers with agri- 
culture and commercial business and necessitates installment and operation of 
extensive drainage wells. 

HOMES 


Many homes in Merced and surrounding country were flooded. Wells were 
filled with water, some furniture ruined and a great damage to structures proper. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The Farmers Insurance Group is completing a branch office South of Merced 
between Bear Creek and Maripose Creek along the Southern Pacific Railroad and 
Highway No. 99. This office will employ 350 people now—in a year or so, a 
complement of 500. 

REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


Request for funds is $910,000. This request has been approved by the State 
water resources board. Assurance by the Corps of Engineers that the entire 
amount can be used in the fiscal year of 1952. The President’s budget carries 
the sum of $265,000; this is the amount required for diversion canals. It is im- 
perative that the Bear Creek Dam be built prior to the diverting of water from 
Black Rascal Creek to Bear Creek. 


PINE FLAT DAM, KINGS RIVER, CALIF. 
WITNESS 


CHARLES L. KAUPKE, WATER MASTER, KINGS RIVER WATER ASSO- 
CIATION, FRESNO, CALIF. 


oh Rapsaut. Mr. Kaupke, do you have a statement you would like 
to file ? 

Mr. Kaurxe. Yes, sir; I have a statement which I desire to place 
in the record. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection, the statement will be placed in the 
record. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES L, KAUPKE, CHIEF ENGINEER AND WATER MASTER, KINGS 
River WATER ASSOCIATION 


My name is Charles L. Kaupke, I reside in Fresno, Calif. I am authorized 
and directed to appear here and urge your favorable consideration of a further 
appropriation for the Pine Flat Dam on Kings River in California, Iam, and for 
the past 33 vears, have been the engineer and water master for the Kings River 
Water Association and its predecessors. This association, organized in 1927, 
how consists of 31 irrigation districts, mutual water companies and corporations 
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ambracing nearly all of the lands irrigated by Kings River and generally referred 
to as the Kings River service area. The gross area is 1,100,000 acres. 

The Kings River service area is situated near the geographical center of 
the State and of the San Joaquin Valley, which is the southern lobe of the Cen- 
tral Valley of California. The project for flood control for the Kings River 
and the Tulare Lake Basin was authorized for construction by the War Depart- 
ment in Publie Law 534, Seventy-eighth Congress, and approved by the President 
on December 22, 1944. 

The estimated cost of the project, based on current prices, is $51,121,000. 
Congress has appropriated $22,165,000. It is my understanding that nearly all 
funds presently available will be exhausted by the end of this fiscal year. 

All preliminary work at the dam site and in the aggregeate pit has been 
completed. The first concrete was poured on November 1, 1950. Although there 
was a temporary stoppage of the work in November and December of last 
year, due to fleod conditions, excellent progress has been made. The major 
portion of the dam is now above the high-water line. 

As shown by the above statement, this project qualifies fully as an authorized 
project under construction and, as such, is eligible for further appropriations. 
We respectfully urge an appropriation of $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 1952. 
This amount has the support of the California Water Resources Board and is one 
of the items in the list of California projects for which appropriations are being 
sought by the State of California. 

The Kings River Pine Flat project while primarily a flood-control project will 
also serve irrigation and power development. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the use of the reservoir for irrigation will always be incidental to flood 
control and will not reduce or impair its usefulness for flood control. 

The Folod Control Act of December 1944 authorized the project for flood con- 
trol for the Kings River and the Tulare Lake Basin subject to the following 
proviso: 

“That the Secretary of War shall make arrangements for payment to the United 
States by the State or other responsible agency either in limp sum or annual 
installments for conservation storage when used: Provided further, That the 
division of costs between flood control and irrigation and other water uses shall 
be determined by the Secretary of War on the basis of continuing studies by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the War Department and local organizations.” 

The determination of allocation of costs of this project, by the Secretary of War 
and concurred in by the Secretary of the Interior, dated January 31, 1947, con- 
tains the following statement (the complete report may be found in H. Doc. No. 
136, SOth Cong., 1st sess.) : 

“Our estimates show that the entire Kings River project is justified for flood 
control alone. The need for this project is urgent as the highly developed Kings 
River and Tulare Lake area where local interests have expended some $70,000,000 
in developing their own irrigation systems, is subject to recurring destructive 
floods. Statements from local interests indicate that during the past 6 years 
flood losses have amounted to $20,000,000. To me this indicates that the public 
interest demands there be no further delay in providing this project. 

“* * * The Secretary of the Interior is firmly convinced that any repayment 
less than $14,250,000, which he has found to be well within the repayment ability 
of the water users would adversely affect adjacent Federal reclamation programs 
in the Central Valley of California. * * * Obviously any division of cost 
to be of practical value in the public interest must be one agreed to by water 
users who must pay the bill and by the Bureau of Reclamation which you (the 
President) have charged with making repayment arrangements. I, therefore, 
determine, in order to meet the requirements of existing law, that the division 
of cost to irrigation should be set at an amount not to exceed $14,250,000, the 
exact amount to be as agreed upon between the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
local agencies concerned.” 

It should be noted that in the reports to which reference has been made, the 
chief emphasis is placed on flood control and irrigation service. However, 
there has developed in California a very serious shortage of hydroelectric power 
for irrigation pumping, municipal and industrial uses. It is believed that these 
shortages will continue in varying degrees even in years of normal precipitation. 
Large agricultural areas in the Central Valley of California get their entire 
water requirement by pumping from the underground, others supplement a 
gravity or canal supply. Consequently, there is an increasing need for power 
to pump the deficiencies. 
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Hydroelectric power development has been considered an essential feature 
ofall past plans for flood control and irrigation service through storage at Pine 
Flat. Two power developments have been considered by the local irrigation in- 
terests, one utilizing the head created by Pine Flat Dam and the other a develop- 
ment of the available fall in the upper North Fork of Kings River from the 
Wishon Reservoir site to the backwater of the Pine Flat Reservoir site. These 
two developments, when combined, afford a feasible project of large capacity. 

It is generally recognized that to be feasible power plants on the drainage area 
of Kings River above Pine Flat require storage. While the topographic condi- 
tions are favorable to high head plants with relatively short conduits, the very 
jJow stream flow during several months of the year makes storage a necessity for 
sustained capacity. Upper power storage cannot be used without interfering 
with existing irrigation requirements unless re-regulatory storage is provided 
below such plants. Any assignment of reservoir space to power will reduce the 
irrigation usefulness obtainable from Pine Flat to a limited extent, but it would 
not and could not be operated so as to reduce the extent of flood control. 

Floods on Kings River are of two general types—winter floods and summer 
floods. Winter floods are caused by heavy precipitation in the form of warm 
rains which may extend up to an elevation of 9,000 feet. Above 9,000 feet winter 
precipitation nearly always falls as snow. Summer precipitation is light and 
largely limited to thunderstorms. It is not a factor in flood control. The high- 
est river stages occur in winter and result from warm rains falling on new snow. 

These winter floods are unpredictable, spectacular, and destructive. They 
reach high rates of discharge, but are usually of short duration and comparatively 
small volume. There have been two major floods of this type in recent years, 
one in December 1937, with a peak of 80,000 second-feet and a volume of 125,000 
acre-feet, the other in November 1950, with a peak stage of 100,000 second-feet 
and a volume of 150,000 acre-feet. Destructive floods of somewhat smaller stage 
and volume swept down the river in March 1938, February 1945, and December 
1950. The 1,000,000 acre-foot Pine Flat Reservoir will hoid several floods of this 
type without releasing any water. 

Spring and summer floods are the result of the melting of excessive snow packs 
in the high mountains and are often of long duration and great volume and con- 
stitute the principal flood menace. The customary summer rise begins with 
the advent of warm weather, about the 1st of April. It reaches its peak be- 
tween the middle of May and the 1st of July and then rapidly recedes. About 
80 percent of the annual river discharge occurs in the 4-month period, April 
to July, inclusive. For example, in 1906 the river discharged 287,000 acre-feet 
in April, 682,000 in May, 1,010,000 in June, and 1,000,000 in July. More recently 
in 1938 monthly discharges for the 4-month period were 352,300, 701,900, 860,100, 
and 401,800 acre-feet, respectively. Damaging floods and extensive inundation of 
rich farm lands also occurred in 1907,.1909, 1911, 1914, 1916, 1937, 1941, and 1945. 
Records show that serious damage may result whenever the annual runoff exceeds 
2,000,000 acre-feet. Inundation and damage are roughly proportional to the 
runoff in excess of that amount. 

During November and December 1950, a series of storms formed on the Pacific 
Ocean and moved across central California. Warm, moist, tropical air brought 
in by the storms, extending from the Kern River watershed northward to the 
Oregon boundary, caused heavy rains to high elevations on the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Some of the streams, including Kings River rose to unprecedented heights. 
The damage to croplands was caused by levee breaks and overtopping and by 
backwater. The amount of the flood damage caused by these storms was esti- 
mated by the Corps of Engineers to be at least $82,183,000, of which $11,190,000 
occurred in the upper San Joaquin River Basin—Kings River to Kern River. 

During the floods of November and December, high water on the San Joaquin 
River, of which the Kings River is a tributary, cut off access to the ports of 
San Francisco and Oakland over one main highway and two transcontinental 
railroads and seriously threatened other lines of communication. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that in coming before this committee to urge 
that adequate appropriations be recommended to carry forward the construction 
of the Pine Flat project, I am fully aware that the present world situation 
demands the utmost economy in all nonessential expenditures. The Pine Flat 
project will make a definite contribution to the defense effort. This dam will 
protect an area of 1,000,000 acres devoted to the growing of food and fiber. It is 
also needed to protect lines of rail and highway communication which are indis- 
pensable to national defense. 

82182—-51—-pt. 2-19 
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Mr. Kavurxe. Mr. Chairman, I would like to supplement my pre- 
pared statement with a brief oral statement. x 

Mr. Rapaut. We will be pleased to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Kavurxe. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
authorized and directed to appear here and urge your favorable con- 
sideration on a further appropriation for the Pine Flat Dam on Kings 
River in California. I am, and, for the past 33 years, have been the 
engineer and water master for the Kings River Water Association and 
its predecessors. This association, organized in 1927, now consists of 
31 irrigation districts, mutual water companies and corporations em- 
bracing nearly all of the lands irrigated by Kings River and gen- 
erally referred to as the Kings River service area. The gross area 
is 1,100,000 acres, of which 80 percent is in public districts. 
we Now, my colleagues here have been doing a lot of bragging about 
their counties, so 1 would like to point out that Fresno County ranks 
second in all of the counties in the United States in value of agricul- 
tural products, and this year led all counties in California in the pro- 
duction of cotton. Sixty-five percent of all of the raisin grapes pro- 
duced in the United States are grown in Fresno County. 

This project was authorized for construction by the Corps of Engi- 
neers in the 1944 Flood Control Act. The estimated cost of the project, 
based on current prices, is $51,121,000. Congress has appropriated 
$22,165,000. We respectfully urge an appropriation of $10 million 
for the fiscal year 1952. This amount has the support of the Cali- 
fornia Water Resources Board and is one of the items on the list of 
the California projects for which appropriations are being sought 
by the State of California. It is my understanding that all funds 
presently available will be expended by the end of this fiscal year. 

All preliminary work at the dam site has been completed. The 
first concrete was poured on November 1, 1950. Although there was 
a temporary stoppage of work in November and December of last 
year due to flood conditions, excellent progress has been made. The 
major portion of the dam is now above the high-water line. The 
dam will contain 2,500.00 cubic yards of concrete—200,000 cubic yards 
have been poured to date. 

The Corps of Engineers found this project economically feasible 
and highly desirable for flood control alone. However, it will serve 
other purposes, among which are incidental irrigation storage and 
reregulatory storage for upstream power development. The local 
water users have already expended $70 million of their own funds for 
the construction of irrigation works and canals. 

We have also expended in excess of $25 million for 17,000 pumping 
plants which are used to supplement the gravity diversions from the 
stream. 

We are willing to pay a fair price for storage space at the Pine Flat 
Reservoir and use that space in a manner that will not impair or re- 
duce the usefulness of the reservoir for flood control. 

The Kings River Water Association is sponsoring a bill in the 
State Legislature of California to create a public district to be called 
the Kings River Conservation District. This bill has been reported 
out by the assembly committee with a “Do pass.” One of the pur- 
poses of this act is to provide an agency which can contract with the 
United States for the acquisition of storage space in the Pine Flat 
Reservoir. 
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In November and December 1950, a series of storms formed on the 
Pacfic Ocean and moved across central California. Warm, moist, 
tropical air brought in by the storms, extending from the Kern River 
watershed to the California-Oregon border, caused heavy rains to 
high elevations on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Some of the streams, including Kings River, rose to almost unprece- 
dented heights. Great damage was caused to crop lands by flooding 
and erosion. It is estimated that 50,000 turkeys ready for market 
perished in the lowlands of Kings River. Hundreds of acres of cotton 
in the flooded areas were a total loss. The amount of the flood damage 
caused by these storms was estimated by the Corps of Engineers to be 
at least $32,183,000, of which $11,190,000 occurred in the upper San 
Joaquin Valley Basin-Kings River to Kern River. 

The waters of the Kings River mingling with those of the San 
Joaquin River and its other tributaries cut off access to the ports of 
San Francisco and Oakland, over one main highway and two trans- 
continental railroads and seriously threatened a third railroad and 
other lines of communication. Notwithstanding this great flood last 
winter, the upper San Joaquin Valley, including the Kings River area, 
is again faced with a very serious water shortage and drought. The 
estimated runoff of the river is only 41 percent of the average. Thou- 
sands of acre-feet of water which flowed as destructive floods unused 
to the sea and which could have been stored in a completed reservoir 
are desperately needed now for irrigation. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that I am fully aware that the present 
world situation demands the utmost economy in all nonessential ex- 
penditures. However, in my opinion, the Pine Flat project will make 
a definite contribution to the defense effort. 

This dam will protect an area of 1,000,000 acres devoted to the grow- 
ing of food and fiber. It will also help to protect lines of rail and 
highway communication which are ciel to national defense. 

I thank you. 


TERMINUS AND SUCCESS DAMS 
WITNESS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wervev. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee on 
civil functions, I believe it would be beneficial to the committee that 
a short statement be made depicting the topography of the storm areas 
of the Central Valley. That knowledge is necessary to understand the 
problem of the four rivers, Kings, Kaweah, Tule, and Kern. 

The crest of the Sierra Nevada Mountains is approximately 150 
miles east of the Pacific Ocean. The mountains run north and south. 
hey, therefore, cross the prevailing cyclonic winds from off the 
Pacifie and Aleutian Islands. Those winds are forced to altitudes of 
30,000 feet by the mountains which themselves reach the altitude of 
over 14,000 feet. ‘The mountain range is approximately 50 miles wide 
with hanging cayons and steep slopes to the valley below. If you 
can imagine rising from 300 feet here in Washington to 14,000 feet 
at Baltimore, you can visualize the condition of the San Joaquin 
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Valley. The San Joaquin Valley varies from 300 feet elevation to 
sea level. The great velocity of streams coming off from the moun- 
tains has great “destructive force during flood stages. Decrease in 
velocities after the streams reach the valley floor cause them to deposit 
soil and gravel materials so that the streams often build a delta wherein 
the stream channel is higher than adjacent residential and farm 
properties. 

The great flood areas in California are on the western slopes of its 
mountains. The four streams, Kings, Kaweah, Tule, and Kern, are 
the major streams in the south end of the San Joaquin Valley. In 
flood stage, they all discharge into the Tulare Lake. For that reason, 
the people of the area have considered flood control by the Army 
engineers on any one of those streams as being necessarily integrated 
with flood control on the remaining three streams for complete flood 
control beneficial on the lower reaches of all of them. The Ar my 
engineers have also considered the problem in that light. This com- 
mittee has followed the original recommendations of the Army engi- 
neers and has supplied periodiea il construction appropriations for 
the Kings and the Kern Rivers. This committee also has in the past 
supplied sufficient funds for studies and engineering surveys on the 
Tule and Kaweah Rivers. In the past, Army engineers have recom- 
mended original appropriations sufficient to commence construction 
on Kaweah and Tule Rivers. They have done so again this year 
However, in the past the Bureau of the Budget has not followed the 
recommendations of the Army engineers in regard to the Tule and 
Kaweah. We, of course, know that the Bureau of the Budget has 
a policy at the present time that no new projects will be commenced. 
The California Water Resources Board has again recommended 
$500.000 to be used in commencing construction on each of the Tule 
and Kaweah Rivers. 

The cities of Visalia and Porterville are each threatened with flood 
from these rivers in addition to the very valuable agricultural land 
threatened with flood. I, therefore, respect fully request that this 
committee follow its expressed intention of 3 years ago to include 
sufficient money in the appropriation bill under consideration to com- 
mence construction on the Tule and Kaweah Rivers. I believe the 
recommendations of the Army engineers and the California Water 
Resources Board for $500,000 in that regard is reasonable. It is 
necessary that construction be completed if the flood-control purpose 
on the Kings and Kern Rivers is to be completely accomplished. 
I believe the committee will agree that that purpose should be accom- 
plished on each of the four rivers at about the same time. 

I will not take the committee’s time to review the flood history so 
ably presented by other witnesses at this hearing and at previous 
hearings in regard to the characteristics of these California streams. 
Certainly the committee has in mind the damage done and the threat 
of far greater damage made to the people in the area by the floods 
last fall. 

I do want to point out that General Pick of the Army engineers 
considers these expenditures on the four rivers to be expenditures 
made in the war effort. His decision in that regard results from 
his knowledge of the facts presented to you today by other witnesses. 
The ‘area involved produces a high percentage of our war crops and 
a large percentage of the Nation’s oil supply. 
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I do want to point out to the committee that these projects were 
authorized many years ago. People with limited means have moved 
to California and have settled in the delta area of these streams. They 
have relied upon the expression made by their Congress that these 
rivers would be controlled in flood seasons. ‘Thousands of small fami- 
lies have settled in the delta areas. We are obligated to give them 
early protection. 

I also want to remind the committee that appropriations should be 
made so that the people living at Isabella and whose property has 
been condemned for construction purposes can receive the money due 
them at an early date. They are not only being made the victims of 
inflation but certainly they are entitled to purchase their new home 
sites to which they may move prior to the date when our Government 
will force them out of their present homes. 

In conclusion, I want to point out that the floods last fall caused 
damage to the actual installations on the dam sites. This committee 
should not cut the request of the Army engineers so far as it applies 
to Pine Flat and Isabella Dams. The Isabella Dam is to be a rolled- 
earth dam. I am advised by General Pick that if he is given his re- 
quest this year, it will be possible to complete the dam for water stor- 
age purposes on January 1, 1953. For economy purposes and effi- 
ciency, he should be permitted to enter into completion contracts with 
the contractors. 


WITNESS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hunrer. Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask permission to file 
a statement later. A number of these projects are in my district: 
Cherry Valley Dam, New Melones Dam, and Pine Flat Dam. There 
is also the Merced stream group. All of those are meritorious, all of 
them have been authorized, and had they been completed a great 
deal of damage would have been avoided. 

With your permission, I will file a statement. 

(The statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to submit a statement in 
support of three Federal flood-control projects which will provide flood protec- 
tion to persons and property in the Ninth Congressional District, which it is my 
honor and privilege to represent. All of these projects have already been 
authorized by Congress, but none have been completed. 

The projects are: 

(1) Cherry Valley Reservoir located on Cherry Creek in upper Tuolumne 
River Basin: It will be utilized for flood control, generation of electric 
power and irrigation ; 

(2) Merced County stream group: The central point is located about 
8 miles easterly of the city of Merced. The purpose of the project is flood 
control on Burns, Bear, Owens, and Mariposa Creeks ; 

(3) Pine Flat Reservoir located on the Kings River at Piedra in Fresno 
County: It will be utilized for flood control and irrigation. Studies are 
being conducted for its additional utilization for the generation of electric 
power. 

Statements in support of these projects have been presented earlier to this 
committee by gentlemen from the respective areas served. Mr. Milton Kidd, 
a director of the Modesto Irrigation District, and Mr. Abner Crowell, president 
of the Turlock Irrigation District, both presented statements in support of the 
Cherry Valley Reservoir. Mr. Glenn M. Fountain, a member of the Board of 
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Supervisors of Merced County and also representing the city of Merced and the 
Merced Irrigation District, presented a statement in support of the completion 
of the Merced County stream group. Mr. Charles L. Kaupke, engineer and 
watermaster of the Kings River Water Association, presented a statement in 
support of the Pine Flat Reservoir. 

These men have all given accurate and comprehensive presentations. The 
Army engineers have also given detailed information concerning the projects. 
There is, therefore, very little that I can add. I can say, however, that I have 
gained first-hand knowledge of each of these projects myself and hence can 
confirm the statements which have been made in support of them. 

Each of these men is a long-time resident of the area to be serviced by the 
project for which he has spoken, He is well acquainted with the area, its people, 
its activities, and its problems. Each is well respected in the community from 
which he comes. Each has come to Washington with the wholehearted and 
genuine support of his people back home. 

I most earnestly hope that the committee will approve in full the appropria- 
tions requested. These projects are needed to safeguard the immensely valuable 
food and fiber production of millions of acres of fertile land. They are needed 
just as urgently to help protect lines of communication that are an indispensable 
part of the defense effort. 

I am of the firm opinion that from the viewpoint of national defense alone, 
it would not be advisable to defer the completion of these flood-control works. 
The disastrous floods of November and December 1950 are stark reminders of 
the purpose they are intended to serve. Had they been completed in advance of 
those floods, 90 percent of the resultant damage, it is estimated, would have been 
avoided. I, therefore, urge their completion as rapidly as possible. 


Mr. GrirFriru. Mr. Chairman, that completes our presentation. 

Mr. Rapaur. You gentlemen have been here so long I hate to see 
you go. 

Mr. Grirriru. Every time we have been back—and this is my third 
time—we have always had the greatest of courtesy. We have enjoyed 
this hearing, and we want to thank all of you because you have made 
it easy for us. 

Mr. Rasavr. We are always glad to see you. 

Mr. GrirrirH. We try to prepare our things in good form. We or- 
ganize ourselves in presenting our statements. We have run a little 
bit overtime today. 


Fripay, May 4, 1951. 


Ice Harsor Lock anp Dam, McNary Lock anp Dam 
WITNESS 


HON. HAL HOLMES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Ranaut. Mr. Holmes, we will be pleased to hear from you now. 

Mr. Hotmes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

In the over-all defense picture for the Pacific Northwest region, 
there has been allocated for that area in the long-range planning the 
necessity of an additional 1,700,000 kilowatts of electric energy over 
and above that which will be available from the projects already under 
way. This includes power to be derived from the outlying projects 
in the defense program. 

With the tremendous importance of aluminum in the defense pic- 
ture and the desire of the Office of Mobilization to expand its output 
of aluminum 62 percent, combined with the tremendous amount of 
electric energy necessary for the Hanford Engineer Works and the 
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nd the Atomic Commission’s expansion program, the Northwest is indeed in 

genes the defense picture on a very large scale. This fact is of tremendous 

ent in importance to the over-all defense picture and the problems we in the 
E Northwest have to face. 

. The q 

ee. i ICE HARBOR LOCK AND DAM 

oo The Ice Harbor Lock and Dam was authorized in the River and 
by the Harbor Act approved March 2, 1945. The dam is to be constructed 
eople, | on the lower Snake River and help to provide 9-foot slack-water navi- 
Pha = gation from the mouth of the Snake River to Lewiston, Idaho, a dis- 

| tance of 141 miles. The dam is to be located 9% miles above the con- 
opria- | fluence of the Snake River with the Columbia River and the back- 
luable | water pool will extend up the Snake River in back of the dam a dis- 
— tance of 35 miles. 

E The estimated cost of Ice Harbor Lock and Dam is between $95 
alone, million and $100 million. At least, gentlemen, that is the latest esti- 
vorks. mate. When I first began testifying on this dam, it was $87 million 
snd 4 plus. Of this amount, the Army engineers have spent approximately 
Sainee $1 million for planning. It is ready to be built. It is anticipated to 

put power on the line in 1955. 
ve The anticipated plans include two 65,000-kilowatt generators in 
ae operation by December 1955 or January 1956, and two more generators 
of the same size by June 1956. The dam calls for the ultimate in- 
third st allation of five units in all of 65,000 kilowatts each, 
‘oyed There is included in the budget an item of $4 million to start the 
a, i construction of a dam. I urged the committee to grant this budget 
ie request and get the construction of the dam under way. The com- 
fe mittee is familiar with the benefits that would be derived from this 
ea project in providing electric energy SO badly needed in the Pacific 
little [a Northwest and the defense program. The committee is likewise fully 
F cognizant of the electric energy needed by the Hanford Engineer 
Works and its expansion program and the close proximity this dam 
is to the Hanford Engineer Works. This project is of vital impor- 
51. tance, probably more vital now than at any time since the date of its 
. authorization. 
I am sure that your committee, in its own wisdom and judgment, 
will see the necessity of getting this project immediately under way. 
: Besides the power that is so desperately needed, the benefits through 
j transportation are of great importance to the area. The average 

THE annual commerce which the navigation facilities would permit is 

estimated at 2,547,000 tons. 

now. : 

: M’NARY LOCK AND DAM 
yche MeNary Lock and Dam was authorized in the Rivers and Harbors 
eo Act approved March 2, 1945. Lhe actual construction on the project 
oid was commenced in the spring of 1947, and the project is well under 
— way with 72,575,000 having been provided for the project up to date, 
jects the appropriation for the current fiscal year carrying an additional 
a amount of $42,900,000. 
) saad This project is an essential unit in the power and navigation devel- 
ad opment of the Columbia River region. The $42,900,000 requested for 
1 the this year’s appropriation will bring the dam closer to completion. 


This dam, when completed, will bring the Northwest additional power 
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of 980,000 kilowatts of energy and, in turn, will give the Northwest 
some additional power to help meet the unprecedented shortage that 
exists in that region and the demands that are being placed upon 
our short supply of power for the defense effort. 

This committee is famiilar with the fact that behind the dam is 
created a slack-water pool 67 miles in length—these dams are in 
sequence. Although one breaks off and goes up the Snake, McNary 
is down below the confluence of the a saat: As helps to provide 
navigation with adequate channel for the handling and movement of 
an estimated 3,600,000 tons of traffic. 

This project is of major importance to the Northwest region, and 
this appropriation should be granted to help facilitate further prog- 
ress on the construction of the dam. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for the opportunity 
and privilege of appearing before you on these matters. 

Mr. Rasavr. I want to ask you a question. Was it not with respect 
to Ice Harbor that we had the trouble on the fish ladders ? 

Mr. Hotmes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rapsaut. Has all that been satisfactorily adjusted ? 

Mr. Hotes. Mr. Chairman, if you will refer to the testimony that 
I gave before your committee in the supplemental appropriation bill 
hearings which were published August 16, 1950, you will find that I 
went intricately into that fish problem and gave you the salient points 
about it as found through fact finding. 

I understand there is some disagreement as to the findings of that 
very able and thorough piece of research about fish. I do think, how- 
ever, that Ice Harbor Dam can be built without interfering with the 
fish problem and refer you to hearings referred to. 

Mr. Razavtr. They are going to put the ladders on now ? 

Mr. Hotes. Oh, yes; the very latest type of ladders are going on. 
They also have new systems of control on the turbines in relation to 
these new improved fish ladders that cut down the turbulence of the 
water coming down from the slack pool through the fish ladder, that 
does two things. It reduces the resistance of the water for the fish 
going up the ladder, and it cuts down the speed of the water for the 
fingerlings coming downstream from the slack-water pool. 

Mr. Rapavr. Are there any questions? If not, we thank you very 
much, Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. Hotmes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Monpay, May 7, 1951. 
Power Prosecrs, Pactric NorTHwEst 
ICE HARBOR DAM 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Ranaut. The committee will come to order. We have Congress- 
man Wood, of Idaho, and his group with us. Will you introduce your 
group to the committee, Congressman, and tell us who is going to 
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testify on this. This is on Ice Harbor Dam, Libby Dam, The Dalles, 
Hells Canyon, Chief Joseph, and McNary Dams. 

Mr. Woop. I am just testifying in behalf of Ice Harbor. 

Mr. Rasavr. All right. 

Mr. Woop. Now this is Mr. Herbert West. This is Mr. John Shep- 
ard, from Lewiston, Idaho; Charles Baker; and my secretary, John 
McBride, who, incidentally, knows more about this than I do. 

Mr. Rapavr. All right, Congressman. 

Mr. Woop. I am Congressman John T. Wood, of the First District in 
Idaho. My district not only contains the inland terminal of the pro- 
posed inland empire waterways, that is from Lewiston to tidewater, 
but Lewiston happens to be the largest town in my district, or one of 
the largest, and also my district stands to receive the most benefits, as 
far as Idaho is concerned, from this development at Ice Harbor, and 
for those reasons I am testifying in behalf of Ice Harbor. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am appearing 
before you to urge approval of the regular appropriation of $4,000,000 
for Ice Harbor Dam on the Snake River as approved by the President 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

The United States Army Engineers, in their 308 Report, show 
Ice Harbor Dam to be a multipurpose project for navigation, irriga- 
tion, and power; but the construction of this dam is fully justified 
from a navigation standpoint alone—and aiding navigation has always 
been a function of the National Government since the founding of this 
Republic. 

While the power and irrigation features are incidental, this dam 
will make a very substantial contribution to both and will produce 
260,000 kilowatts, which will contribute greatly to the power shortage 
in the Pacific Northwest, where many of our defense plants, including 
aluminum for airplanes, are located. 

But I am particularly interested in the navigation feature which, 
by bringing water transportation to Lewiston, Idaho, will open for 
development the great primitive area of central Idaho, which has 
been designated by the Bureau of Mines as the greatest undeveloped 
mineral district in the entire United States—containing gold, silver, 
lead, copper, zinc, tungsten, and many other strategic metals so essen- 
tialtooureconomy. There are also huge deposits of lime, phosphates, 
and material for making cement. Much of this is heavy bulk cargo 
that could not be profitably carried by railroads. 

This area also has the largest body of white and yellow pine timber 
in the United States, most of it owned by the Federal Government, 
and much of it ripe and ready to cut. You will appreciate that ripe, 
standing timber deteriorates rapidly. 

_ All that is required to open this vast treasure house of minerals, 
lime, phosphates, and timber is transportation and power; and Ice 
Harbor will furnish both. 

You will note from the map, which I would like to have the privi- 
lege of showing you a little bit later, that two-thirds of the State 
of Idaho is owned by the Federal Government, which means that 
two-thirds of the State of Idaho is the property of all the people 
of the United States; and that all of the people should be interested 
in its development. 

Then north and northwest of Lewiston is an area that now produces 
100 million bushels of wheat annually; and immediately adjoining is 
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the Columbia Basin project where the Government is putting 11, 
million acres of land under irrigation with waters from the Grand 
Coulee Dam. The success of this Government project will be greatly 
enhanced by the construction of Ice Harbor Dam because many of 
the materials required for the construction of towns and farm build- 
ings on this huge irrigation project could be transported by water 
from Lewiston to the project in the most economical way. By making 
this water transportation available to this great inland empire of 
eastern Washington and northern Idaho, freight rates on products 
the farmers, miners, lumbermen have to sell and the commodities they 
have to purchase will be materially reduceed—probably on an average 
of 25 percent. 

There is much justification for a reduction in freight rates down 
the Columbia water grade to the sea. For example, rail freight rates 
from Spokane, the heart of the inland empire, to Columbia River sea- 
ports and Puget Sound seaports are the same; but the actual cost to 
the railroads of hauling freight from Spokane to Puget Sound ports 
is more than double the cost of hauling similar freight to Columbia 
River ports because, in going to Puget Sound, the railroads must haul 
the freight over the Cascade Mountains whereas the railroads have 
a water grade to the sea down the Columbia River. In a cost sched- 
ule prepared in 1918, it was shown that the cost of moving a freight 
train of 40 cars from Spokane to Puget Sound was $2,280, while the 
cost of moving the same amount of freight down the Columbia River 
water grade was $731. Costs have advanced since that time but the 
ratio would remain approximately the same. The additional tonnage 
created by the development of central Idaho and the Columbia Basin 
irrigation project will more than compensate the railroads for any 
reduction in freight rates. 

The United States Army engineers advise that Ice Harbor Dam 
will have navigation locks and fish ladders, or other suitable equip- 
ment, to permit the salmon to get upstream for spawning just as they 
now have at Bonneville Dam and are installing at McNary Dam; so 
the Columbia River fishermen have nothing to fear from the construc- 
tion of this dam. 

Since there are a number of traffic experts and others here to testify 
in behalf of this project, I will not take up more of the time of the com- 
mittee by going into further detail, but would like to emphasize that 
{ believe Ice Harbor Dam is one of the most important and essential 
projects in the entire United States: and that it will benefit not only 
the people of the Pacific Northwest but all of the American people 
because they all have a great stake in the Government land which will 
be benefited by this project. 

Mr. Woop. This colored area here [indicating on map] is Govern- 
ment land, most of it federally owned land. 

The Snake River rises up in the Yellowstone Park, part of it coming 
this way [indicating] from the Tetons. It is approximately 500 miles 
long, crossing Idaho here [indicating], and then going back behind 
Yellowstone, where it goes down to Pasco, making it 500 miles. 

This green area is largely undeveloped at present. The Union 
Pacific comes down here from Boise, and then we have up in the north 
three lines of railroad, and this central area [indicating] is not well 
served, except by branch lines, on account of the mountainous nature 
of it and the fact that a good deal of it is in forest. 
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Mr. Kerr. Where is Ice Harbor located ? 

Mr. Woop. It is in Washington. 

Mr. West. This gives the relationship of it. Ice Harbor Dam is 
located right here [indicating on map]. So that you can orient your- 
selves, this [indicating] is the Columbia River and the Snake River; 
this [indicating] is McNary project; this is the Grand Coulee project 
|indicating|; and Ice Harbor Dam is the first dam on the Snake 
River about 10 miles up from the confluence of the Columbia with the 
Snake. , 

Mr. Kerr. Is there any other dam on the Snake River below that? 

Mr. West. You have the Lower Monumental Dam, the Little Goose 
Dam, and the Lower Granite Dam. Each one would give slack-water 
navigation to Lewiston which is located right here [indicating]. 
There is a total of approximately 1,000,000 kilowatts of power in the 
four dams. Hells Canyon is located here |indicating| which is the 
control dam for flood control of the Snake River waters. 

Mr. Woop. Are there any questions which the committee would like 
to ask about the physical features ¢ 

Mr. Rasaut. You have done well with it. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you. 





POWER FOR DEFENSE, PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
WITNESSES 


HERBERT G. WEST, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, INLAND EMPIRE 

WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION 
JOHN W. SHEPARD, GENERAL MANAGER, LEWISTON (IDAHO) 

GRAIN GROWERS, INC. 

CHARLES F. BAKER, PRESIDENT, INLAND EMPIRE WATERWAYS 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Rasavutr. What other projects is your group going to take up 
here ¢ 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Herbert G. West would like to make a statement. 

Mr. Rasaut. We shall be glad to hear from you, Mr. West. 

Mr West. My name is Herbert G. West, executive vice president of 
the Inland Empire Waterways Association, the main offices and head- 
quarters of which are located in Walla Walla, Wash. Ours is an 
organization composed of farmers, farm cooperatives, businessmen, 
chambers of commerce, labor organizations, port districts, county and 
city governments, embracing a membership of approximately 60,000 
representatives of all the territory in eastern Oregon, eastern Wash- 
ington, and northern Idaho, contiguous to the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers. 

In opening my discussion today I would like to quote from a letter 
dated March 8, 1951, from the office of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget: 

With regard to the projects mentioned in your letter the 1952 budget includes 
$42,900,000 for continuation of construction of McNary lock and dam; and, con- 
tingent upon authorization of the project by Congress, contemplates submission 


of a’supplemental in 1952 in the amount of $8,000,000 for initiation of construc- 
tion of Hells Canyon Dam. The 1952 budget also includes $4,000,000 for initiat- 


ing construction of the Ice Harbor lock and dam and $18,000,000 for initiating 
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construction of The Dalles Dam. The decision to include these three new starts, 
all of which have substantial benefits, was made following a careful review ot 
power requirements for the defense program. 

Our Nation is faced with an emergency of almost global proportions. 
Our Nation’s strength in this emergency lies in her industrial poten- 
tial, the key to which is electric power. The President, in his January 
1951 Economic Report to the Congress, cited the need for increase in 
the Nation’s basic industrial strength as one of the three parts of the 
national defense effort. It has been recommended that an expansion 
of electric power capacity of over 20,000,000 kilowatts be made in the 
next 3 years. Needed for immediate short-range national defense is 
4,500,000 additional kilowatts of power. 

The Economic Report of the President used this language: 
Expansion of programs in atomic energy, chemicals, aluminum, and other metals 
related to the defense effort will impose an additional load of 4 to 4%4 million 
kilowatts on our power facilities. 

Each region in our country has a share in the defense effort. Ameri- 
-a’s defense needs demand the full utilization of every existent source 
of energy, plus the full development of all “somnnar sources in the 
quickest time possible. The need for the period immediately ahead has 
been established at 4,500,000 additional kilowatts. Of this total, ap- 
proximately 40 percent (1,700,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric energy) 
is available for immediate development on the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers in the Pacific Northwest. 

One million seven hundred thousand kilowatts of added hydroelec- 
tric energy in addition to the 1,500,000 kilowatts of prime energy now 
available on the Columbia River system, can transform America’s 
defense machine into a powerhouse of hitherto unparalleled produc- 
tion. One million seven hundred thousand kilowatts, added to power 
facilities already existent or under construction, can implement enor- 
mously America’s over-all productive capacity. This needed power 
can help bring into being an industrial giant whose strength and en- 
durance is vital to the success of the most strenuous defense effort in 
the history of our Nation. 

And yet, 1,700,000 kilowatts of added hydroelectric energy is not 
just a vaporous dream. These 1,700,000 kilowatts lie like sleeping 
giants, awaiting only the summons of man to rouse them from their 
river beds to the herculean task of all-out production. 

Strengthened by the supplemental energy production of Ice Harbor 
and the Dalles locks and dams, the Columbia River system can open 
the floodgates to 1,700,000 more kilowatts of energy with the first gen- 
erators at Ice Harbor in 1955 and the first generators at The Dalles 
in 1956. 

This tremendous potential is an asset already within our grasp. It 
fits, with gratifying expediency, into the immediate national defense 
program. The record of Columbia River production is on the books— 
an all-out performance in war. During World War II, the facilities 
of the Columbia River system were called upon for all-out perform- 
ance in America’s long drive to victory. How this great giant of the 
West rose to the task and delivered constitutes one of the brightest 
pages in our Nation’s history. 

What will 1,700,000 kilowatts mean in actual defense production ? 
Atomic energy—added protection to atomic production which de- 
mands an uninterrupted flow of power which does not exist today. 
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The Hanford atomic plant is dependent entirely on the Columbia 
grid system. If there is any outage at any place in the Columbia and 
Bonneville grid system that affects the power flow into the Hanford 
yroject. I will explain a little later how that ties in with the Ice 

larbor project. 

It means an additional 850,000 tons of aluminum per year—or, 
34,000 airplanes of the B-29 type per year—or, approximately 450,000 
tons of titanium per year—essential power to speed the production of 
all types of ships; for national security today needs double the energy 
output from the Pacific Northwest that was available during World 
War II. 

Can the equivalent of this potential energy output be produced by 
other means and within the prescribed timetable ¢ 

Will oil do the job? The equivalent of 600 kilowatt-hours of 
hydroelectric energy can be produced by one barrel of oil. It would 
take 25 million barrels of oil annually, vitally needed for other defense 
purposes, to do the job of 1,700,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric energy. 

Will coal do the job? The equivalent of 1 kilowatt-hour of hydro- 
electric energy can be produced by 1 pound of coal. It would take 
7,500,000 tons of coal per year to produce the equivalent of 1,700,000 
kilowatts of hydroelectric energy. 

Will natural gas do the job? The equivalent of 1 kilowatt-hour of 
hydroelectric energy can be produced by 12 cubic feet of natural gas. 
It would take 180,000,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas annually to 
produce the equivalent of 1,700,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric energy. 

Where must the additional 4,500,000 kilowatts be obtained? Only 
three regions in the United States can supply the additional hydro- 
electric energy needed to meet the demands of today’s national defense 
program. This is America’s principal hydroelectric potential: The 
St. Lawrence (American side), 1,000,000 kilowatts; the Colorado, 
5,000,000 kilowatts; the Columbia River system, 30,000,000 kilowatts. 

The Nation’s defense requirements are immediate and demanding. 
It is logical, therefore, that we exploit those natural resources that 
offer the most abundant and the most immediate returns. The Co- 
lumbia River system offers five times the potential energy production 
of both the Colorado and the St. Lawrence Rivers combined. 

Expediency dictates that all potential resources be utilized as quickly 
as possible—that all the available energy of the Colorado, the St. 
Lawrence, and the Columbia River systems be developed expeditiously 
and within the timetable dictated by the requirements of our national 
defense program. 

It’s the timetable that’s important. We must begin development 
immediately. Let’s begin, therefore, with the Columbia River system 
potential—Ice Harbor lock and dam, The Dalles lock and dam. Be- 

‘ause of the shortage of cheap hydroelectric power in World War IT, 
the Government built four aluminum plants at a cost of some $85,000,- 
000 in locations where power was readily available at two to four times 
the normal cost of power to the industry. After the war, these plants 
were closed and partly dismantled or sold for other uses. They 
represent a dead loss to the aluminum industry today. The industry 
and the Government should not be forced to repeat that experience 
if it can be avoided. The economical power supplies available on short 
order today are very limited. 
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A startling example of what high costs to produce aluminum would 
mean 1s given by one company considering a location where there is 
high cost power. This company testified before the House Judiciary 
Committee in February of this year that its estimated total cost of 
production, including higher than average cost for power, would re- 
quire an increase of about 6 cents per pound on the price of aluminum. 
The witness asked the Government to protect the company against 
price cutting by others. In other words, this company asked the 
Government to see that the price of aluminum went up 6 cents and 
stayed there from now on. 

n an annual aluminum market of 1,500,000 tons, which will be 
reached within a very few years, this price increase would total $180,- 
000,000 per year for unfabricated metal, and probably more for metal 
in fabricated forms. This would be a permanent cost to the taxpayers 
of this Nation. It is almost double the cost of Ice Harbor lock and 
dam; which, if brought in immediately, will produce power that will 
return to the Treasury, with interest, 75 percent of the $90,000,000 
estimated proposed cost of the project. 

Mr. Rapavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rasavur. There is some controversy concerning the handling of 
the fish in this location, and I would like to have you say something 
about it for the record. 

Mr. West. First I would like to offer this article on the Columbia 
fish plan for the record. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; I think we better put that in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


As EaRLy AS AvueGusT 15, 1947, CoLUMBIA FisH PLAN A SuccESS—HEAvy SALMON 
RuNs Prove EXPERIMENT WoRKING 


WASHINGTON, August 15 (AP).—Because a salmon’s habits are dependable, 
the Government's gigantic fish experiment on the Columbia seems to be proving 
a major success. 

The Bureau of Fish and Wildlife believes that in 7 years it has accomplished 
“the biggest thing ever done with fish,” as one expert describes it. 

It appears to have substituted man-made ponds and streams below Grand 
Coulee Dam for historic spawning sites on Columbia tributaries above the dam. 

In short, the Bureau believes it has saved a portion of the salmon industry 
worth about $250,000 a year. 

Despite the mighty barrier of Grand Coulee Dam, which blocks access to 
thousands of miles of their age-old spawning grounds, chinook and blueback 
salmon are swarming up the river in record numbers, the Bureau reported. 


ENDS CANNERY THREAT 


Their presence, the Fish and Wildlife experts hope, definitely ends a threat 
to the Columbia River canning industry which arose when development of the 
river began in the 1930s. 

To achieve this, the experts had to bend the habits and instincts of salmon 
to their own ends. 

Bonneville Dam was built so the upward-bound salmon could cross it by means 
of ladders, but Grand Coulee Dam in Washington proved an effective barricade 
to 1,140 miles of spawning grounds. 

The Fish and Wildlife men began their experiment in 1939. 

They caught fish by the hundreds at the foot of Grand Coulee Dam and held 
them in ponds until they had spawned. The eggs were taken to hatcheries, 
where the fingerling salmon developed. 

The experts gambled that if the young salmon were artificially planted in 
streams below Grand Coulee, instinct would lead the mature fish back to the 
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Coulee’s concrete. 
GUESS WAS RIGHT 


Their guess was right. Salmon, banded and marked when released, were 
found 4 years later, at the end of their life cycle, in the same streams where 
they were first placed by man. They had returned from the ocean. 

In 1943, more than 5,000,000 salmon were released in Columbia tributaries 
below Grand Coulee. These same fish are swelling the numbers fighting up the 
Columbia this year. 

“Tam convinced that success * * * should be attributed primarily to the 
Grand Coulee hatcheries,” Dr. Frederick F. Fish, one of the Bureau technicians 
on the Columbia River program, said in a report made public recently. 

Dr. Fish gave out some pleasing figures: The spring count of chinook or 
king salmon at Rock Island Dam, above Bonneville, was 8,193, exceeding by 
more than 1,000 the highest count since 1933. 

At Bonneville, the blueback run in June alone was 59,738. Since only about 
40 percent of the salmon run ordinarily passes the dam by July 1, Dr. Fish 
said the total this year will exceed the record count of 148,800 in 1940. 

Ice Harbor lock and dam involves 50 miles of questionable spawning grounds. 

Four Lower Snake River dams involve 140 miles of questionable spawning 
grounds. 

Yet United States Fish and Wildlife points with pride to Grand Coulee achieve- 
ment involving 1.140 miles of proven quality spawning grounds. 

Mr. West. Mr. Rabaut, when Grand Coulee was completed, they 
dropped out 1,140 miles of proven-quality spawning grounds. By 
artificial propagation they have been able to successfully overcome the 
depletion of salmon created by the construction of Grand Coulee 
Dam. 

Quoting from the report of the Fish Commission of the State of 
Oregon, it shows that the total escapement of fish in 1938—that was the 
year Bonneville Dam first came into existence—was 471,000-odd fish. 
That went up and down according to the biological census until it 
revealed a peak in 1947 of 798,000-odd fish; and in 1950, 558,000 fish. 
In other words, practically an increase of 85,000 fish over a 12-year 
period, which gives you the various cycles. There were three 4-year 
cycles to base the centus on of the artificial propagation at Grand 
Coulee. From Ice Harbor Dam, on the lower Snake River, there is a 
distance of 140 miles from the mouth of the Snake River to Lewiston, 
Idaho. By the testimony in the record and previous hearings, the 
lish people claim that this is a clear spawning ground. However, they 
have never been able to find any fish spawning in that reach of the 
river. The water has always been too muddy. They have never been 
able to see fish spawning there, and then they also claim that it takes 
clear, aerated water for the spawning of salmon. We cannot reconcile 
those two statements where it takes clear, aerated water and then the 
water is always too muddy. 

There have been many problems involved in the fish question over 
the years. The deletion of the Columbia River salmon started in 
1899, and it has been continuous since that period, much of it being due 
to the inroads of civilization, the denuding of our forest lands that 
take away the fish foods in the upper reaches of the river. Also, we 
have had a change of temperature out in the Pacific Northwest, and 
a change in temperature affects the fish. Likewise, you have the inroads 
of industry and stream pollution, and that has also created that 
particular problem. I have an article here from the Seattle Times 
which I would like to put in the record. 
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Mr. Rasavr. Without objection, it may be put in the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


{From Seattle Times, April 1, 1951] 
Turrry YEARS Too Late To SAVE THE SALMON 


Recent discussions in the Times of the problem of preserving Columbia River 
salmon resources have evoked varied comments, chiefly from enthusiastic sup- 
porters of Pacific Northwest power development. One point of view, from one 
of the best-informed sources on these questions in this region, is worth reviewing 
here. 

According to this viewpoint, the program planned by the Federal Fish and 
Wildlife Service to rehabilitate and preserve the Columbia salmon fisheries 
comes 30 years too late, for that is the period during which the Columbia River 
salmon run has been declining. Causes of deterioration of the Columbia salmon 
fishery, “in order of importance,” have been: 

1. Overfishing, with the fisheries operators fighting any and all attempts to 
limit their catches. Even after fishtraps were abolished on the Washington 
side of the river, they were permitted on the Oregon side, even above the Bonne- 
ville Dam, where the Government operated fish ladders to lead the fish above 
the dam—*so they could be caught by the Oregon cannery before they had a 
chance to spawn.” 

2. River pollution, principally by pulp mills and the Portland sewer system, 
though much has been done by the pulp mills now to overcome this factor. 

3. Blocking of spawning stream by logging operations. Again, this is a condi- 
tion which has been largely corrected in more recent years. 

4. Irrigation and power developments. 

To quote from this comment: “It is probably true that if all the projected 
dams on the lower Columbia and Snake and their tributaries are built, it will 
pretty well finish the Columbia River salmon runs. But here the problem is 
complicated by selfish groups, who won't listen to any compromises. 

“The fish people have twice blocked appropriations for the Ice Harbor Dam, 
once after bids actually had been called. This dam would do relatively little 
damage. Attempts to develop down-river tributaries as salmon sanctuaries have 
been fought by the city of Tacoma, which wants to develop its Cowlitz River 
power projects, and by a group of Oregon and Washington power companies 
that want to develop the Pelton project on the Desehutes River in Oregon. 

“One basic fact is that this region must have more power. The power resources 
of the dams now projected are worth six to eight times as much as the Columbia 
River fish run. It may be possible to save part of the salmon run, but this will 
involve a good deal more than stopping dam construction. And it seems that 
asking the region to give up industrial development based upon cheap power to 
protect the salmon would be more or less like abandoning the farms and cities 
so that the beavers that used to occupy this country could resume their opera- 
tions—for the benefit of the fur trade.” 

Mr. West. This article is dated April 1, 1951, and it is headed 
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30 years too late to save the salmon.” 

Here is one point I would like the committee to get very clearly: 
There are heavy suppliers of salmon in the Puget Sound area who are 
comparable to similar suppliers of salmon in the Columbia River area. 
There are no dams up off the Puget Sound area, but still there is the 
same rate of depletion of salmon in the Puget Sound area as is the rate 
of depletion of salmon in the Columbia River system. There is a 
reason, Which we feel, gentlemen, is this: We know what has hap- 
pened to the Alaska seal; we know what has happened to the Ameri- 
can buffalo, and we know what has happened to the halibut in the 
Pacific Ocean, overfishing and a disregard of conservation measures 
in the case of those natural resources until vou reach the point of 
extinction. We definitely believed in 1947 in the creation of a sanc- 
tuary program below McNary Dam and on all tributary streams which 
would aid in the natural propagation as well as the artificial propaga- 
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tion of the salmon. We believed in that then, and we believe in that 
today. 

This [indicating] is Bonneville Dam, and this [indicating], is 
Grand Coulee, and you have under construction McNary Dam, located 
here just below the confluence of the Snake River, and Chief Joseph 
Dam located up here [indicating], and then Albany Falls Dam right 
here [indicating]. Those are the three dams under construction. 
Now, Ice Harbor Dam is only 6 miles from the Bonneville transmission 
grids system, and it is only 36 miles from Ice Harbor to the Hanford 
plant; and it is a matter of record that the problem at Hanford is the 
question of the outage of power, and they can get direct power from 
the Ice Harbor Dam in here [indicating] when the Bonneville system 
fails. 

The reasons for developing the Columbia River system power po- 
tential now are many and varied. The Pacific Northwest region is 
a strategic center of national-defense planning. The region has 
already proved its capacity for defense production. Development 
of power in the area will demand no relocation of existing industries. 
The industrial framework of defense production is already estab- 
lished in the Pacific Northwest. Whatever defense industry is estab- 
lished in the region will constitute new development. It will not 
become necessary to move industrial facilities from other parts of 
the country to the source of power. Columbia River development 
means intensification and expansion of the Nation’s existent strength. 
We add to the fortification of the Nation—North, East, South, and 
West—when we build Ice Harbor and The Dalles locks and dams. 

Columbia River development has been the subject of extensive 
research and planning on the part of both governmental and non- 
governmental bodies for the past 25 years. Following the exhaustive 
308 reports of the United States Corps of Engineers, authorized by 
the act of March 3, 1925, which establishes the general pattern, a long- 
range program of Columbia River Basin development has been insti- 
tuted—some of it already completed; much of it still in the blue- 
print stage. The entire program, however, is an integrated pro- 
gram, each step in its development designed to round out a finished 
picture; and, in the words of the President’s Water Resources Policy 
Committee, “to make available the full fruits of the greatest hydro- 
electric resources possessed by any region of the United States.” 

The Pacific Northwest transmission grid system—what it means to 
our national-defense program: The Pacific Northwest transmission 
grid system ties together all Federal generating plants into a single 
system and interconnects with practically all publicly and privately 
owned distribution utilities in the region. Through the facilities of 
this grid network, power from all major energy sources in the Pacitie 

Northwest is available to the entire region. It makes possible full 
utilization of the benefits which an integrated system development pro- 
duces, 

The planning on Ice Harbor lock and dam is far ahead of similar 
projects any place in the country. ‘The Congress of the United States 
beginning in 1946, and continuing through 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, and 
1951, has spent in excess of $1,587,600 on actual planning for Ice Har- 
bor. Therefore, designs and site investigations are complete. Con- 
struction can proceed at once, and an intensive speed-up program can 
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7 initiated because the planning and design is all completed and 

‘eady to go ahead. Truly, Ice Harbor is designed to meet the time- 
table of preparedness. 

It is a well-known public fact that uninterruptible power at the 
atomic-energy plant at Hanford isa must. Ice Harbor lock and dam 
is located just 10 miles above the mouth of the Snake River and a very 
short transmission distance from the Hanford project. Its location 
will permit it to strengthen materially the transmission grid system 
and save our taxpayers considerable amounts in the way of transmis- 
sion expenditures. 

Ice Hacker is particularly important to the Federal system since it 
will furnish firm energy to the critical Pasco defense area, which in- 
cludes the Hanford atomic-energy plant. A further important fea- 
ture of this plant is that only about 6 miles of additional transmission 
line will be required to connect it to the transmission network. 

The Dalles lock and dam designs and site investigations are well 
along. The ee plant will use the same type of generators as 
those used in the McN iary Dam, thus facilitating plant designs. 

The Dalles lock and dam can be built with comparative rapidity be- 
cause of its design being similar to that of Bonneville and of the 
McNary Dam. 

Addition of the Dalles Dam to the system will fortify power supplies 
to the nearby critical Portland-Vancouver industrial load. 

The Federal Government has heavy responsibilities in the Pacific 
Northwest region, vitally important to the Nation in peacetime and 
greatly emphasized during the present great national emergency. 
Among other things, it supplies half of the region’s hydroelectric 
power ‘and half of the aluminum of the entire Nation. It also supplies 
the power for the atomic energy installation at Hanford and other na- 
tional-defense establishments. 

The cost, as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget : 

Ice Harbor: An appropriation of $4,000,000. The installation of 
the first four units would produce 260,000 kilowatts of power. 

The Dalles lock and dam: A budget recommendation of $18,000,000. 
Fifteen generators operating would produce 1,050,000 kilowatts of 
power. 

The return: These two dams are defense projects which register 
permanent values and benefits in that they are over 75 percent self- 
liquidating. They constitute a national asset in war and in peace. 

Therefore, we do respectfully urge this committee to recommend 
favorably the budget recommendation of $4,000,000 for Ice Harbor 
lock and dam, and $18,000,000 for the Dalles lock and dam, projects 
which are recommended by every agency of Government that has any 
responsibility whatsoever in the national-defense effort. 

Mr. West. I would like at this time to introduce Mr. John W. Shep- 
ard, general manager of the Lewiston Grain Growers, Inc., Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

Mr. Suerarp. Mr. Chairman, my statement will be very brief. 

My name is John W. Shepard. I live in Lewiston, Idaho, and am 
general manager of Lewiston Grain Growers, Inc., serving 3,000 
grain farmers in north-central Idaho and eastern Washington. 

The Columbia Basin, situated in the Pacific Northwest, serves as 
a drainage system for over 250,000 square miles of land. This vast 
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scope of territory is composed of some of the richest and most pro- 
ductive land in the United States. 

The upper reaches of this great drainage system are fed by mountain 
streams and springs, which assure a continuous flow of water to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

A natural resource such as the Columbia River and its tributaries 
can be made a great asset to the population of the Pacific Northwest, 
as well as to the Nation asa whole. Past development on the Colum- 
bia River at Bonneville and Grand Coulee has proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the American people, the vast potentialities of this great river 
system. 

The national defense of our country, and the economy of the Pacific 
Northwest is now being threatened through the shortage of electrical 
energy in a district where potential hydroelectric power is the greatest 
in the Nation. 

In the interest of national security, we must increase our electrical 
energy output comparable to our present day demands, with a reserve 
supply to backlog. The Congress of the United States would do well 
to look to the Pacifie Northwest for the solution to this problem. 

The construction of Ice Harbor Dam on the Snake River and The 
Dalles Dam on the Columbia River, would materially add to the 
fortification of our Nation. These dams would provide the necessary 
electric power so badly needed for the manufacture of aluminum, 
atomic energy, chemicals, and other metals related to the defense 
effort. 

Ice Harbor Dam designs and site investigations are complete on 
the lower Snake River, and construction can proceed at once if funds 
are approved by Congress. This dam site is in close proximity to the 
Government’s atomic energy plant at Hanford, Wash., which utilizes 
a large block of electrical energy. These two proposed dams will de- 
velop 1,310,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric energy of installed capacity, 
or 892,000 kilowatts of prime power. This increase of electrical energy 
would create a powerhouse of national defense. If these two dams 
could be started in 1952, Ice Harbor Dam could produce hydroelectric 
power in December of 1955 and The Dalles Dam in November of 1956. 

The construction of these two dams would also prove a valuable 
asset to both the Government and the Pacific Northwest during peace- 
time. ‘Two years ago, all users of electricity in this district were asked 
to curtail all unnecessary electrical energy during the power shortage, 
to avoid a complete breakdown of electrical service. There are at the 
present time, certain restrictions placed upon residential wiring for 
electrical heat, on account of the present power shortage in this area. 
There can be no major expansion of industrial growth in the Pacific 
Northwest until these dams are constructed. 

The construction of Ice Harbor Dam and The Dalles Dam would 
not only relieve the present power shortage in this area, but it would 

also further extend navigation upstream on the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers. 

The grain farmers in the inland empire have been severely penalized 
by excessive freight rates to the consumptive markets, and during the 
past 6 months it has been impossible to secure boxcars for grain move- 
ment. My company is at this time behind on its shipments, 1,150,000 


bushels of grain. This grain has been ordered out for at least 3 
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months, and the out-of-pocket cost to my company, including insur- 
ance and interest, amounts to over $150 per day. Due to this condi- 
tion, we have been forced to discontinue buying grain from our former 
patrons until this condition can be corrected. The grain firms located 
on the Columbia River enjoy barge service and have no boxcar 
problems. ; 

The program of decentralization of large industry into smaller units 
for safety purposes, can only be accomplished by the development of 
cheap power and cheap transportation. The Columbia Basin can 
offer these advantages to industry and defense plants, if Congress will 
advance the money to construct these two dams. 

The cost of these dams would be 80 percent self-liquidating through 
the sale of power, and the Government would be reimbursed for the 
entire cost of these projects, including interest. The amortization 
payment program on most projects of a similar nature in the Pacific 
Northwest are from 5 to 10 years ahead of schedule. 

In closing, I would like to appeal to the good judgment of this com- 
mittee for serious consideration of the construction of these two pro- 
posed projects. I am also authorized to speak for the North Pacific 
Grain Growers, Inc., comprising a membership of 12,000 farmer mem- 
bers, and I can assure you the construction of these two dams would 
be a very popular decision to the people of this great Pacific North- 
west. 

I would like to make this additional comment: About 6 months ago 
I wanted to put an electric heater in my mill, my manufacturing plant, 
on account of the fact that I wanted to take out a stove that was going 
up through a five-story building, and I had to go almost to Washington 
to get permission because of the serious shortage of electricity. 

Gentlemen, I serve some 4,000 farmers. They are all wanting to 
put electric energy on their farms. We all want more electricity, and 
yet, since 1948, 1949, and 1950, we have had to cut our electricity for 
our plants because of the shortage of power. ‘This is a reality with 
us, and I close with the statement that we are facing a more or less 
serious situation, which affects defense. If we get this Ice Harbor 
Dam built, we will have more power for defense, and it will help out 
as well in the civilian needs. 

Mr. Rasavutr. Thank you very much, Mr. Shepard. 

Mr. West. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce in the record a 
communication from the president of the Port of Portland; also a 
letter from the president of the Board of Commissioners, Port of Van- 
couver; and a communication from the vice chairman of the Commis- 
sion of Public Docks of Portland. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection, they will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 


THE Port or PorRTLAND, 
Portland, Oreg., May 3, 1951. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Committee, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The Port of Portland is a municipal corporation of the State of 
Oregon, having among its functions the promotion of the maritime shipping and 
commercial interests of the Port of Portland. To that end it has improved the 
channel and harbor at Portland, Oreg., and assisted the United States engineers 
in the development of the channel of the Willamette and Columbia Rivers be- 
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tween Portland and the sea. It has also provided port facilities for the serving 
of the shipping, to the extent of several million dollars, and underwrites deficits 
in the operation of such facilities from year to year by levying of a property tax 
upon the port district. 

The development of the water resources of the Columbia River drainage area 
is of prime importance to the ports of Oregon and Washington served by the 
Columbia River and its tributaries, the Port of Portland being the largest of 
the ports so served. 

Mr. Thomas J. White, of Portland, Oreg., is to appear at the hearing before 
your committee to express the view of the local port community, and the pur- 
pose of this letter is to ask that he be fully heard and to say that this commis- 
sion has asked Mr. White to say, on its behalf, that the Port of Portland joins 
with the other port districts of this area and with the Commission of Public 
Docks of the City of Portland, Oreg., in urging favorable consideration by your 
committee of the appropriations under consideration, looking to the development 
and maximum use of the resources inherent in the Columbia River for the de- 
velopment of the Northwest. 

Very truly yours, 
W. L. WILLIAMS, 
President, the Port of Portland. 


PorT OF VANCOUVER, 
Vancouver, Wash., April 30, 1951. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Attention: Subcommittee, Civil Functions.) 

Dear Sik: Authorization is hereby evidenced for Thomas J. White to repre- 
sent the Port of Vancouver, Wash. at hearings to be held on May 7 concerning 
Ice Harbor lock and dam and the Dalles lock and dam. 

The Port of Vancouver has a vital interest in the benefits and improvement 
to navigation embraced in the completion of these two projects, not only as it 


may reflect upon the Northwest area, but as it may prove vital to the national 
defense, 
Very truly yours, 
BoARD OF COMMISSIONERS, Port OF VANCOUVER, 
Geo. G. CALDWELL, President. 


Tue COMMISSION oF PUBLIC Docks, 
Portland, Oreg., May 3, 1951. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. @. 
(Attention: Subcommittee, Civil Functions.) 

Dear Str: This is to authorize Mr. Thomas J. White, attorney for the com- 
mission of public docks of the city of Portland, Oreg., to represent the commission 
at the hearing to be held May 7, 1951, in connection with the Ice Harbor lock and 
dam and the Dalles lock and dam proposed construction. 

The commission of public docks has a vital and substantial interest in the im- 
provement to navigation on the Columbia and Snake Rivers, not only from the 
standpoint of the port of Portland but for the entire Pacific Northwest area, and 
the commission sincerely feels that these two proposed projects are very vital 
to the national defense. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue COMMISSION OF PUBLIC Docks, 
A. E. GuNperson, Vice Chairman. 


Mr. West. Next I would like to introduce to the committee Mr. 
Charles F. Baker, president, Inland Empire Waterways Association. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Baker. My name is Charles F. Baker, president of Inland 
Empire Waterways Association, with main offices and headquarters 
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located in Walla Walla, Wash. This organization is composed of 
businessmen, farmers, farm cooperatives, chambers of commerce, labor 
organizations, city and county governments and port districts rep- 
resenting the territory from Portland, Oreg. to Spokane, Wash. ; and 
Lewiston, Idaho, tributary to the Columbia and-Snake Rivers. 

The membership represents a very complete cross-section of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who live in this great area. 

I am also general manager of the Pacific Supply Cooperative, a large 
farm cooperative wholesale which serves 75,000 farmers throughout 
the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Northern California, and 
western Montana. I am also closely associated with the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives with main offices here in Washington, 
D.C. I serve asa director of this organization. 

Our people of the Pacific Northwest are vitally concerned with our 
program of national defense, not only from the standpoint of being 
Americans who have the interest of America at heart, but more par- 
ticularly because of the geographic territory in which we live and 
which could well become one of the focal places for attack in America. 

We are greatly aware of the unprecedented contribution which the 
great quantity of hydroelectric power which was available from 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee during World War II made to our 
Nation’s requirements. We are convinced that national defense re- 
quirements of today and tomorrow will require tremendous additional 
quantities of cheap hydroelectric power to serve the electrochemical 
and electrometallurgical field so necessary to present day military 
programs. 

Studies made by competent people indicate the immediate need of 
20,000,000 kilowatts of electric power to service the national defense 
and increased economic needs of the country. An estimated 414 
million kilowatts are needed as rapidly as it can be provided for nat- 
ional defense alone. 

A survey of hydroelectric power potential in the United States 
reveals that 1,000,000 kilowatts could be secured in the St. Lawrence 
River (American side), and 5,000,000 kilowatts from the Colorado 
River Basin. The potential of the Columbia and Snake Rivers will 
produce the amazing total of more than 30,000,000 kilowatts of low- 
cost hydroelectric power. 

The Bureau of the Budget and the President of the United States 
have recommended to the Congress appropriations of $4,000,000 to 
begin the immediate construction of Ice Harbor lock and dam, $18,- 
000,000 to begin the immediate construction of the Dalles Dam, and 
$8,000,000 for Hells Canyon when authorized by the Congress of the 
United States. These three dams, when completed, will bring into 
production 1,700,000 kilowatts of prime power, prime power which 
is so vital to our national defense effort as we look down the road 
ahead. 

I would like to define our national defense needs and requirements, 
not only from the viewpoint of military material, but, from the view- 
point of the foodstuffs necessary to support the national emergency 
program. 

No one recognizes more thoroughly than do farm people the im- 
portance which high-level food production means in supporting na- 
tional defense. 
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This program, in turn, calls for ever-increasing quantities of com- 
mercial fertilizer to step up food production needs. We farm people 
in the Pacific Northwest face a distinct shortage of facilities for pro- 
ducing high-analysis phosphate fertilizer. Sixty percent of the 
phosphate rock deposits of America are located in southeastern Idaho; 
and, as a result of intensive studies made by competent technical men, 
we have determined that when low-cost power from the Bonneville 
grid system is made available in this area, it will enable us to process 
this rock on a cost basis to meet national defense food production 
needs. Likewise, in peacetime, it would be on a commercial competi- 
tive basis. 

The need for additional power for this purpose, as well as other 
defense needs, is readily apparent in view of the national shortage of 
sulfuric acid generally used in making phosphate fertilizer. 

This 1,700,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric power, delivered by the 
generators at these three dams, when completed, will make a major 
contribution to our national defense needs from the standpoint of 
releasing 25,000,000 barrels of crude oil. The significance of this 
particular point is indicated by the fact that 10 years ago we were 
consuming 3,700,000 barrels of crude oil daily, while today consump- 
tion is approximately 8,000,000 barrels daily. The question of an 
adequate supply of crude oil to supply our ever-increasing needs is 
readily apparent. 

It will likewise release 7,500,000 tons of coal annually for other 
national defense requirements, and it will replace 180,000,000,000 
cubic feet annually of natural gas for which the demand during our 
period of critical national defense will be greatly increased. 

This 1,700,000 kilowatts will provide 850,000 tons of aluminum a 
year for national defense needs or 34,000 airplanes of the B-29 type 
per year. Or, it will produce approximately 450,000 tons of titanium 
per year and give added protection to atomic production which de- 
mands an uninterrupted flow of power; or, it would supply the ship- 
yards and other industrial activities so necessary and essential in an 
all-out national-defense emergency. 

This program for the development of huge quantities of hydro- 
electric power, along with other resources of the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers, is not something new. Rather, it has been developed coopera- 
tively during the last 25 years, since the time the Congress of the 
United States first authorized the 308 report by the Corps of Army 
Engineers. 

The recent decision for the necessity of additional development of 
hydroelectric power for national defense is the result of intensive 
studies by every department of Government which has the respon- 
sibility of conducting an all-out national-defense effort. 

Ice Harbor Lock and Dam is unique in that it is the only project 
of its character in the entire Nation for which planning and design 
has been completed. Construction of this project can go forward as 
soon as money is made available and a stepped-up or speed-up pro- 
gram can be initiated if found necessary. On Ice Harbor Lock and 
Dam designs and preliminary engineering work are already completed. 
With funds made available immediately, Ice Harbor Lock and Dam 
can start generating power for national defense in December of 1955. 

The Dalles Dam site location has already been determined. This 
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project will follow very largely the generator designs of Bonneville 
and McNary; therefore, it can be pushed ahead on a rapid construc- 
tion schedule to bring in the first power in December of 1956. 

Hells Canyon when authorized by Congress and with an appropria- 
tion made available immediately could likewise bring in the first power 
in December of 1956. ‘ 

Of course, a great deal more can be said in behalf of Hells Canyon 
Dam. I recognize, however, that that project is not currently before 
this committee. Therefore, I shall refrain from further comment at 
this time. 

The people of the Pacific Northwest are justly proud of the great 
contribution which the hydroelectric power produced by the mighty 
dams of Bonneville and Grand Coulee made during World War II. 
We think that great record of performance, in view of our present 
national-defense emergency, requires the rapid expansion of the 
hydroelectric power production of the Columbia and Snake Rivers 
through the building of these dams, recommended after careful 
analysis, review, and study by appropriate national-defense experts in 
the Government. 

We believe that the demands of national defense, in trying to avert 
world war III, make this program imperative. We feel sure that, 
in the event of world war III, the contribution which this added 
hydroelectric energy will make will be of vital importance to our 
successful prosecution of that war, if and when it comes. 

We are mindful also that here is one reasonable expenditure of 
national wealth in our national defense effort, and that it is not 
money thrown away in the wasteful manner which usually follows 
any program of preparedness for national defense. Rather it will 
stand long as a vital agency to serve the country in periods of emer- 
gency and will be equally as effective in periods of peace. 

I need not remind the members of this committee that at least 75 
percent of the cost of the great hydroelectric dams on the Columbia 
River are being repaid to the Federal Government with interest at 
3 percent in a maximum of 50 years. 

At present, the repayment program on Bonneville and Grand 
Couplee Dams are some 8 years ahead of the schedule originally 
established by the Congress. 

I do sincerely trust that I have not failed in my responsibility in 
presenting to the members of this committee the justification for 
favorable action in appropriation of $4,000,000, as recommended by 

‘the Bureau of the Budget and by the President, to initiate Ice Harbor 
lock and dam, and $18,000,000 to initiate construction of the Dalles 
lock and dam. 

I should just like to emphasize one point, Mr. Chairman, concern- 
ing fertilizer, and that is we do not have adequate production facilities 
in the Northwest. We are very short. In southern Idaho lie 60 per- 
cent of the deposits of the phosphate rock. The problem of getting 
methods for the processing of that rock is very difficult. There are 
two methods used: One is phosphoric acid and the other is electric 
furnace. Phosphoric acid is extremely scarce as you no doubt know, 
particularly so in the Northwest, and it is not available in sufficient 
quantity with which to process the phosphate rock, and with the addi- 
tional electric power transmission lines into southern Idaho, we can 
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save $8 a ton in the cost of processing phosphate fertilizer. We can 
serve the 17 western States apne the transportation standpoint effec- 
tively; and phosphate fertilizer is tremendously important if we are 
going to produce the food required, not only for peacetime, but during 
emergency periods. 

I believe that covers my statement. 

Mr. Razavtr. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. West. Thank you. 


Monpay, May 7, 1951. 
Tue Datues Lock anp Dam, OreEc. 
WITNESSES 


KENNETH R. L. SIMMONS, YAKIMA TRIBAL ATTORNEY, BILLINGS, 
MONT. 

THOMAS YALLUP, MEMBER, KAH-MILT-PAH TRIBE 

ALEX SALUSKIN, MEMBER, YAKIMA INDIAN TRIBE 

EAGLE SEELATSEE, MEMBER, TRIBAL COUNCIL, YAKIMA INDIANS 

WATSON TOTUS, MEMBER, YAKIMA TRIBE 


Mr. Ranaut. The committee has before it consideration of The 
Dalles Lock and Dam, on the Columbia River. 

Mr. Simmons, do you have a prepared statement you would like to 
submit for the record ? 

Mr. Simmons. Yes, Mr. Chairman. This is the statement of the 
Yakima Tribe of Indians, State of Washington, in opposition to the 
construction of Dalles lock and dam, The Dalles, Oreg. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE YAKIMA TRIBE OF INDIANS, STATE OF WASHINGTON, IN OPppost- 
TION TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE DALLES LOCK AND DAM, THE DALLES, 
OREG. 


The Dalles Lock and Dam on the Columbia River was authorized in 1950 
and has top priority in the budget of the President of the United States. Under 
the proposed program construction of The Dalles Lock and Dam would be 
initiated in the fiscal year 1952. At present the Army is investigating the dam 
site, diamond drilling test holes, and doing other preliminary work. An effort 
is now being made to expediate construction of the dam and begin active con- 
struction of the dam immediately, conditioned, of course, upon the action taken 
by this Congress. 

The proposed program sets the initial closure date as of August 1955 and the 
first two of the fourteen 70,000 kilowatt-units for power generation are sched- 
uled to be on the line in November 1956. The estimated cost of construction 
was $18,000,000 based upon a 1951 estimate, however, the actual cost of the 
lock and dam, it is reliably reported, will be many times this figure. 

The construction of this dam is considered a war emergency measure. It is 
not known to the Yakima Tribe how soon the dam conld be completed, providing 
actual construction of the dam commenced this year, and whether the con- 
struction of the dam would be of any material aid to the present war and 
defense effort. 

The Yakima Tribe of Indians in the State of Washington possess very valuable 
fishing rights in the Columbia River at and adjacent to Celilo Falls, Oreg., 
which will be completely inundated and destroyed by the construction of The 
Dalles Dam. These fishing rights annually net members of the Yakima Tribe 
many thousands of dollars in income, and according to reliable estimates the 
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return from the fishing activities of members of the Yakima Tribe at these 
locations support some 1,440 members of the Yakima Tribe now residing on the 
Yakima Indian Reservation, approximately two-fifths of the total membership 
of the Yakima Tribe. 

The value of the fishing rights of the Yakima Tribe at Celilo is tremendous, 
for which, in the event The Dalles Dam is constructed and these rights destroyed, 
the United States must foot the bill and compensate the Yakima Tribe for prop- 
erty taken by the United States for use in this project. The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in his memorandum of October 11, 1946, directed to the chairman 
of the Pacific Northwest Coordinating Committee, declared : 

“The principal surviving Indian fishery is at Celilo Falls. There the annual 
take of salmon and steelhead by Indians for sale and home consumption is about 
2,500,000 pounds, with a wholesale value of about $375,000. Between Bonne- 
ville Dam and Celilo and above Celilo on the Columbia, the Deschutes, the 
Klickitat, and other tributaries, the Indians take an estimated additional quan- 
tity of 900,000 pounds of fish with a value of $135,000 for their subsistence. 
Formerly they took large quantities of salmon at Kettle Falls and other sites 
on the upper Columbia River. Exclusive fishing rights on their reservations 
were confirmed to the Indians by treaties; access to customary fishing sites off 
the reservations was assured the Indians by the same treaties.” 

The Yakima Tribe in the complaint in its suit filed in the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of Washington against Guy F. Atkinson 
Co., a Nevada corporation, seeking an injunction to stop the construction of a 
coffer dam, the first phase of the McNary Dam project in the Columbia River, 
alleged the value of these fishing rights to be in excess of 20 million dollars, which 
at that time would substantially agree with the value placed upon these rights 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The Yakima Tribe has consistently taken the position that it is not interested 
in selling these fishing rights or in losing them, if it can prevent such action. The 
Yakima Tribe wishes to continue in the possession of these fishing sites for all 
time in order that its members may always be in a position to obtain their food 
from the Columbia River and to provide a living for many of its people. 

By solemn treaty negotiated between the United States and the Yakima Tribe 
of Indians of June 9, 1855 (12 Stat. 951), the Yakima Indians ceded to the 
United States all of their rights, title, and interest in a vast domain, which 
they had roamed over and used as their own since time immemorial, including 
fishing locations in the Columbia River below the Bonneville Dam to and includ- 
ing fishing sites in the Willamette River and up the Columbia River many miles 
above the proposed sites of The Dalles Dam. 

In consideration of these grants by the Yakima Tribe to the United States, a 
reservation was established and certain additional emoluments granted the 
Indians. The only grant of any consequence to the Indians, without which the 
Indians could not have survived, is contained in article III of the Yakima Treaty, 
which reads as follows: 

“The exclusive right of taking fish in all of the streams, where running through 
or bordering said reservation, is further secured to said confederated tribes and 
bands of Indians, as also the right of taking fish at all usual and accustomed 
places, in common with the citizens of the Territory, and of erecting temporary 
buildings for curing them * * #*,” 

This provision in the treaty granting the Yakima Tribe the exclusive right of 
taking fish on the reservations and a right in common with the citizens of the 
United States of taking fish at their usual and accustomed places off the reserva- 
tion was clearly intended by Congress as a stopgap embodied in solemn law to 
prevent a natural tendency of a dominant group to wear away and diminish the 
rights of the weaker group. It gave protection to the Yakima Indians to exclu- 
sively fish on the reservation and a right in common with the citizens of the 
Territory to fish off the reservation. In addition, the Yakimas retained a prior 
easement of ingress and egress to and from their old accustomed fishing stations. 

Conclusive proof of this contention is found in the record of proceedings of 
the council meeting in the Walla Walla Valley, then the Territory of Washington, 
during May and June of 1855, when Governor Stevens negotiated these treaties 
for the United States. Perusal of this amazing document, which is found in the 
record of the case of Tulee v. State of Washington (62 S. Ct. 862), discloses that 
xyovernor Stevens assured the headmen of these Indian Tribes time and time 
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again that they would not be disturbed in their fishing rights in the Columbia 
River. On June 9, 1855, Governor Stevens stated to the Indians: 

“In the paper for the Yakimas we have included the tribes who acknowledge 
Kam-i-ah-kan for their head chief. The Piscouse, the Swan-wap-um and Palouse, 
the Yakimas, and all the bands on the Columbia below the Walla Walla down to 
the White Salmon River. They have their reservation and fishing stations, which 
they well know and which I understand is satisfactory. 

“You will not be called, according to the paper, to move on the reservation for 
2 or 3 years; then is secured to you your right to fish, to get roots and berries, 
and to kill game; then your payments are secured to you as agreed; then your 
schools, your shops, and physicians and other things we have promised are 
secured; then the salaries, the houses, and the 10-acre farms of your chiefs are 
secured to him.” 

And further on the same day, Governor Stevens emphasizes the right of the 
Yakima Indians to fish ‘without interference on the reservation and at the 
old and accustomed fishing places in the Columbia River, stating to the Indians 
at this council: 

“T will ask for Looking Glass whether he has been told of our council. Look- 
ing Glass knows that in this reservation settlers cannot go, that he can graze 
his cattle outside of the reservation on lands not claimed by settlers, that he 

can catch fish at any of the fishing stations * * *. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the Tulee litigation (62 S. Ct. 
862, 864), in restraining and permanently enjoining the State of Washington 
from charging the Yakima Indians license fees for fishing at their usual and 
accustomed stations, considered the report of the council proceedings of great 
importance in arriving at its decision and stated in the opinion: 

“From the report set out in the record before us of the proceedings in the 
long council at which the treaty agreement was reached, we are impressed 
by the strong desire the Indians had to retain the right to hunt and fish in 
accordance with the immemorial customs of their tribes. It is our responsibility 
to see that the terms of the treaty are carried out, so far as possible, in accordance 
with the meaning they were understood to have by the tribal representatives 
in the council and in a spirit which generously recognizes the full obligation of 
this Nation to eer the interests of a dependent people. United States v. 
es (118 U. 375, 384, 6 S. Ct. 1109, 1114, 30 L. Ed. 228); Seufert Bros. 

. United pr 8, supra (249 U. S., pp. 198, 199, 39 S. Ct. p. 205, 68 L. Ed. 


Further in the Tulee decision the Supreme Court stated: 

“In determining the scope of the reserve rights of hunting and fishing, we 
must not give the treaty the narrowest construction it will bear. In United 
States v. Winans (198 U. S. 371), this Court held that, despite the phrase ‘in 
common with citizens of the territory,’ article III conferred upon the Yakimas 
continuing rights beyond those which other citizens may enjoy, to fish at their 
‘usual and accustomed places’ in the ceded area; and in Seufert Bros. Co. v. United 
States (249, U. S. 194), a similar conclusion was reached even with respect 
to places outside the ceded area.” 

It is a matter of common knowledge that very few fish were caught on the 
reservations proper; even at the time of the treaty all of the major fishing 
activities of all Indian tribes of the States of Washington and Oregon were 
located on the Columbia River. In the Lewis and Ciark journals (1805-08) it 
is stated that fishing activities of these Indians were observed by these pioneers 
as early as 1855 at Cascade Falls and other sites on the Columbia River. Every 
fishing season the Indians from all tribes located in the great Northwest mi- 
grated to their usual and accustomed fishing places and there secured their 
food supply for the coming winter months. 

To quote from the Lewis and Clark journals, volume 3, pages 153-155: 

“The number of Indians within The Dalles Mission is reckoned at about 2,000; 
in but few of these, however, has any symptom of reform shown itself. They 
frequent the three great salmon fisheries of the Columbia, The Dalles, Cascades, 
and Chutes and few were found at a salmon fishery about 25 miles up the 
Chutes River.” 

In the case of United States v. Winans (198 U. S. 371-381 (25 Sup. Ct. 662) ), 
decided May 15, 1905, the Court held that the Yakima Indians had a right in 
real property and an easement for certain express purposes, in and to their 
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usual and accustomed fishing places in the Columbia River. In the language of 
the Court: 

“The right to resort to the fishing places in controversy was a part of larger 
rights possessed by the Indians, upon the exercise of which there was not a 
shadow of impediment, and which were not much less necessary to the existence 
of the Indians than the atmosphere they breathed. New conditions came into 
existence, to which these rights had to be accommodated. Only a limitation of 
them, however, was necessary and intended, not a taking away. In other words, 
the treaty was not a grant of rights to the Indians, but a grant of rights from 
them—a reservation of these not granted. And the form of the instrument 
and its language was adapted to that purpose. Reservations were not of par- 
ticular parcels of land, and could not be expressed in deeds as dealings betwen 
private individuals. 

“The reservations were in large areas of territory and the negotiations were 
with the tribe. They reserved rights, however, to every individual Indian, as 
though named therein. They imposed a servitude upon every piece of land as 
though described therein. There was an exclusive right of fishing reserved 
within certain boundaries reserved ‘in common with citizens of the Territory.’ 
As a mere right, it was not exclusive in the Indians. Citizens might share it, 
but the Indians were secured in its enjoyment by a special provision of means for 
its exercise. They were given ‘the right of taking fish at all usual and accus- 
tomed places’ and the right ‘of erecting temporary buildings for curing them.’ The 
contingency of the future ownership of the lands therefore was foreseen and 
provided for—in other words, the Indians were given a right in the land, the 
right of crossing it to the river, the right to occupy it to the extent and for the 
purpose mentioned. No other conclusion would give effect to the treaty. And the 
right was intended to be continuing against the United States and its grantees 
as well as against the State and its grantees.” [Italics supplied.] 

While the fee to the land itself may be in the State of Washington or in some 
individual who owns land on the banks of the river, the easement right of occu- 
pancy and use of this land to the extent and for the purposes mentioned in the 
treaty—namely, the right of taking fish out of the Columbia River at this par- 
ticular location—was held in trust at the time of the treaty of June 9, 1855, by 
the United States for the use and benetit of the Yakima Indians. The United 
States has, since the date of the treaty, and still does hold this easement in 
trust for the use and benefit of the Yakima Indians. 

The proposed Dalles Dam will flood out and destroy in its entirety the most 
valuable fishing locations in the Continental United States located off Celilo, 
Oreg. These locations are of tremendous value to the Yakima and other Indians 
living near the Columbia River. The fish taken from these locations provide 
livelihood for several thousand Indians and their families annually. 

An examination of the commercial catch reeords of the State of Oregon and 
the State of Washington discloses that there was taken by dip bag nets in the 
Celilo Falls area for the 8-year period 1936-48, inclusive, an annual average of 
2,155,123 pounds of salmon, sturgeon, and shad, being an annual value to the 
fishermen of $250,760.29. 

In addition to records of commercial sales the United States Indian Service 
on July 22, 1942, estimated that approximately 1,281,045 pounds of fish were 
annually caught and consumed by Indians for subsistence purposes. The value 
of fish used for subsistence is placed at $134,097.25. 

The total average annual value of the Indian fishery of the Celilo Falls area 
is, therefore, considered to be $384,857.54 up to and including the year 1943. 
Today the annual value, due to inflated prices, has more than doubled. 

In the suit of the Yakima Tribe against the contractor of the first phase of the 
McNary Dam project, the Yakima Tribe alleged: 
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“That from time immemorial the Indians of the Yakima Indian Tribe were 
accustomed to fish in the Columbia River from Big Eddy to and including Celilo 
Falls on the following-described public domain islands in the Columbia River: 


Public-domain islands in Columbia River— Big Eddy to Celilo Falls 
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Not shown is a memaloose island (cemetery) west of Rabbit Island Peninsula. 
This was previously surveyed and withdrawn. 

“That the above-described fishing locations from time immemorial and prior 
to the treaty of June 9, 1855, and continuously since June 9, 1855, to and including 
the present, have been the usual and accustomed fishing places of the Yakima 
Indians.” 

At the trial of the case the defendant who was represented by an Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States admitted the truth of these allegations 
contained in the complaint. ‘ 

The Congress of the United States has generally authorized the construction 
of The Dalles lock and dam but has failed to recognize or take into account the 
rights of the Yakima Tribe guaranteed to them by article III of the treaty of 
June 9, 1855 (12 Stat. 951). Nowhere in any act of Congress has Congress 
authorized, condoned, or directed any agent, officer, or employee of the United 
States to do any act that will destroy or damage the rights of the Yakima Tribe 
of Indians guaranteed to them by the treaty of June 9, 1855. Unless and until 
this Congress, or some subsequent Congress, does so direct the officers, employees, 
or agents of the United States to enter upon a course of conduct which will tend 
to damage or destroy the rights of the Yakima Tribe of Indians, the United 
States will be taking property of the Yakima Tribe without due process of law, 
and the Yakima Tribe certainly has a legal right to enjoin the destruction of its 
property even by the United States and its agents. 

It is the belief of the Yakima Tribe that this Congress will take action by nego- 
tiation or by special legislation to adequately protect the property rights of the 
Yakima Tribe and to adequately compensate the Yakima Tribe for such rights 
in the event The Dalles lock and dam are constructed. 

The moment construction of The Dalles lock and dam begins it means the 
beginning of complete destruction of all of these valuable fishing rights of the 
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Yakima Tribe located in the Columbia River, for the reason The Dalles Dam will 
completely inundate these fishing sites and make them valueless. 

The Yakima Tribe first, last, and always opposes the construction of The Dalles 
lock and dam in the Columbia River and believes that sufficient electrical energy 
“an be developed at other locations which will not damage the fish runs in the 
Columbia more than such runs have already been damaged by the construction 
and operation of the Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and McNary Dams; second, the 
Yakima Tribe is confident that in the event this Congress does appropriate 
moneys for the construction of The Dalles Dam that legislation will be provided 
which will adequately compensate the Yakima Tribe for the destruction by the 
United States of its fishing rights in the Columbia River. 

I am tribal attorney for the Yakima Tribe, and I have represented 
the Yakima Tribe for the past several years on many matters. Prior 
to that time I was employed by the Interior Department as district 
counsel, and had under my jurisdiction legal matters affecting Indian 
tribes in the Northwest and Alaska. 

I was particularly interested in the Columbia River fishing rights 
of the Yakima Indians and of other tribes of Indians while I was 
an employee of the Government. The Dalles Dam, if constructed, 
will completely destroy fishing locations adjacent to the Celilo Falls, 
which have been used for thousands of years by members of the 
Yakima Tribe. These rights are very valuable. I understand they 
estimate approximately between $600,000 and $900,000 in net annual 
take by the members of the Yakima Tribe at these fishing locations. 

I am thoroughly familiar with the legal aspects of this matter. 
The United States, in my opinion, is legally obligated, before The 
Dalles Dam is constructed, to either negotiate with the Indians for 
these fishing rights, or special legislation must be secured, must be 
enacted by the Congress, authorizing the condemnation of these prop- 
erty rights. 

These property rights have been recognized by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in numerous decisions contained in my brief. 

Gentlemen, I have a complete review of the legal points and factual 
situation in the statement which I have asked permission to place 
in the record. 

I have here four delegates from the Yakima Tribe of Indians, all 
authorized by the tribe to speak in opposition to the construction 
of The Dalles Lock and Dam. These members are Watson Totus, 
Eagle Seelatsee, Thomas Yallup, and Alex Saluskin. 

I am now going to turn the testimony over to them. 

Mr. Rapavtr. Which member of the tribe is going to speak first? 

Mr. Yauiur. My name is Thomas Yallup. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Yauiur. Mr. Chairman, I have the prepared statement of the 
tribe. 

Mr. Raravut. Do you want to file that for the record, and then 
comment upon it briefly? . 

Mr. Yauuvup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection, the prepared statement will be 
filed as a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION OF KAH-MILT-PAH, ALSO KNown as Rock CREEK INDIANS 
Whereas we, the duly elected members of the Kah-milt-pah Tribe, also known 


as the Rock Creek Indians of the Columbia River, State of Washington, in con- 
nection with affairs pertaining to fishing activities under the treaty between 
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the United States and the Yakima Nation of Indians, signed June 9, 1855; and 
Whereas we believe that there is pressure being exerted to have the Federal 
Government construct a huge dam across the Columbia River at Big Eddy near 
The Dalles, Oreg., in the near future; and 
Whereas we believe that the plans for such dam construction provide for 
inundation of the Celilo Falls at Celilo, Oreg., which would, in our opinion, 
completely destroy our usual and accustomed fishing locations as guaranteed us 
under our treaty; and 
Whereas the Celilo fishing location is practically our last important fishery 
and provided subsistence and a living for a great proportion of our population, 
and its loss would deprive us of the necessities of life and bring a great hardship 
on us; and 
Whereas the mere substitution of a monetary settlement for our fishing rights 
at Celilo will not compensate us in the same manner as the preservation of our 
Celilo fishery, insomuch as money is easily spent and will become exhausted, 
whereas our fishery provides means of livelihood for us year after year without 
interruption; and 
Whereas we believe that there are other locations on the Columbia River where 
dams may be erected to provide all of the power needed and not do as much 
harm to Indian fishery and not destroy the runs of the salmon in so great a 
degree; and 
Whereas we believe that erection of a huge dam at The Dalles would irre- 
parably injure the first preservation program of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, and pave the way to early and ultimate annihilation of the salmon in- 
dustry: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of Kah-milt-pah Tribe, also known as the Rock 
Creek Indians, that the said proposed The Dalles Dam should not be constructed ; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be distributed to congressional delegations of 
Oregon and Washington, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the director of 
the Portland area of Indian Bureau, the superintendent of Yakima, with the 
request that our urgent appeal for preservation of our fishery at Celilo, Oreg., 
be heard and considered. 
Done at our regular meeting of Kah-milt-pah Tribe, also known as Rock Creek 
Indians, held at Goodnoe Hills, Wash., this 25th day of April 1951. 
WILLIAM (his thumb mark) YALLupP, Chief. 
Oscar BILLy. 
CHARLEY (his thumb mark) CaNApoo. 
JOHN BARNEY. 
Tom FRANK YALLUP. 
Howarp JIM. 
Witnesses to all signatures and Marks: 
Mrs. Lucy C. BItry. 
TuHos. K. YALLUP. 


Mr. Yauiur. Mr. Chairman, the tribe has been recognized as prac- 
ticing fishing as a part of the ceremony at Celilo Falls. That right 
has been practiced by the Indians I do not know how far back, but 
it is held as one of the sacred places along the river by the Indians in 
their customary religious practices, which have been practiced for 
centuries and are practiced now. 

Fishing at the falls water is held sacred to the Indians, as are the 
fish that are caught, supposed to be below, and when winter comes, 
every Sunday, in accordance with the tribal religious customs, the 
salmon must be eaten by the people on Sunday, three times a day; 
and, the fish coming out of the Celilo Falls are recognized by the 
people as sacred fish, as sacred as any place where they can go and 
hold their ceremonies. 

Mr. RaBavr. Are there any other places where they take the salmon 
from? 

Mr. Yatiur. From Celilo Falls all the way down. 

_ Mr. Rasavt. That was the place of spawning grounds, and if there 
s another place, would that be sufficient ? 
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They have made some tests with salmon; they have taken the little 
salmon and put them in new grounds, before they were released, and 
in a period of 5 years afterward they have come back to the new 
grounds where they have been placed. Would that suffice to meet your 
demands, that is, by creating new grounds below the falls? 

Mr. Yauuup. There would be fish all right, the salmon, but I am 
talking now about the religious rites. 

Mr. Rapavut. Yes. 

Mr. Yatuvup. And in our religion, that would not be a substitute 
to our beliefs. 

Mr. Ranaut. They would be the same salmon. 

Mr. Yatuur. It would be the same fish. 

Mr. Rasavr. They would be fish from the same stock, but they 
would be taking them at a new place. 

Mr. Ya.tuur. I should be talking to you through an interpreter, 
but I am doing the best I can, and 1 hope you people will understand. 

Mr. Ranaut. We are very glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Yatiur. We feel that if the Government is going to build the 
dam, why not build it above, at some other place, rather than destroy 
the place which we have held sacred. The Christian people of the 
States of Oregon and Washington have recognized our holding the 
ceremonies for each year, and throughout the country I believe that 
the other religions, including the Christian religion, have also backed 
us up in asking the Government not to take a sacred place, a place 
that is held sacred by the Indians. 

Mr. Kerr. Has any work been done on the proposed dam ? 

Mr. Yaruur. They are drilling test holes. 

Each year these fish ceremonies are held at Celilo Falls; we are 
still carrying out our old religious practices, the practices of our fore- 
fathers, a practice they have followed for centuries, and which we 
still follow. 

Mr. Rasavur. I thank you very much. 

Mr. Savuskrn. My name is Alex Saluskin. I am a member of the 
Yakima Indian Tribe. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I would like to 
present the written statement which I have prepared in my own 
vocabulary, which relates to the understanding of the Yakimas in a 
treaty that was made in 1855 between a Government representative of 
the United States at that time and our Indian chief. 

(The document is as follows :) 


YAKIMA TREATY OF 1855 
Chiefs Kamiakin, Owhi, and Skloom put their marks to a sacred and solemn 
treaty with the United States Government to reserve a small tract of land which 
was suitable for hunting, berry picking, and root digging and from which they 
derived their main food supply. 

They also reserved the right to leave the reservation to return to their usual 
and accustomed fishing and hunting locations and to graze their livestock and 
build temporary shelters. These terms were explained by the Government inter- 
preters, and the Indian chiefs did not have their interpreters check the inter- 
pretation to see if it agreed with the conditions of the treaty. They had faith 
in the honesty of the representatives of the Federal Government and understood 
that oniy the land, to live on, be given the white people and that nothing else 
was to be given up. 

The salmon, reserved by the tribes, were to be taken by them at any time 
there was a run and at the usual and accustomed places. Therefore, the streams, 
rivers, and lakes were not ceded away; only the land. 
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The unlearned chiefs believed that the salmon and the streams, rivers, and 
lakes were to be theirs without molestation and interference by white people. 
The chiefs understood that the Government was going to protect those rights. 

Eleven other chiefs and head men signed the treaty. Nine of these chiefs were 
from the Columbia River tribes. Their main industry was salmon fishing at 
their usual and accustomed locations along the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries. The largest and chief fishing location was along the great Celilo Falls 
and along the gorge at Spearfish down to Three Mile Rapids. These rapids 
are 12 miles below Celilo Falls, All of these locations are within the ceded area 
of the Yakima Nation and 14 confederated tribes. 

Therefore, we, the Yakima Nations, protest the construction of the proposed 
Dalles Dam due to the fact that it will inundate all of the fisheries of the Yakima 
Nation and will destroy the salmon run. The Coulee Dam (Grand Coulee) has 
destroyed the salmon run beyond the dam site. The same situation would occur 
if the Dalles Dam were constructed. Before construction of the Grand Coulee 
Dam, a salmon run was commonplace during each summer with salmon, aver- 
aging 50 pounds each, in that run. Today the salmon run, beyond Grand Coulee 
Dam, is nonexistent. Let me emphasize the point that the result will be exactly 
the same if the Dalles Dam is constructed. 

I am confident that you honorable gentlemen will give prior consideration to 
the Yakima Treaty of 1855 just as the Yakima Nation has given consideration 
to the Constitution of the strongest Nation on the face of the earth. Our boys 
have served and died in both World Wars for the protection of this great Nation. 
Let that Nation protect its wards, their rights, and their property. Let it be 
known that this great United States lives up to its promises. These promises 
were made by Isaac I. Stevens, who was recognized by the Indians as a repre- 
sentative of the United States Government and who was authorized by that 
Government to make those promises to the unlearned people assembled at the 
making of the treaty at Camp Walla Walla. 

Let this Nation preserve the Yakima Treaty of 1855 and let the United Nations 
know that this humanitarian Nation, the United States of America, lives up to 
its treaties with weak peoples, without political influence, and who depend upon 
that Government for protection of their vested rights. 

Mr. Kerr, What about the treaty with the Indians? Under that 
treaty with the Indians, would the Government violate the treaty by 
the construction of this dam ¢ 

Mr. Stmmons. Absolutely, just the same as if they were to take a 
part of a reservation, because these fishing rights have been recognized 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in several cases, which I 
have covered in my brief. There is no question about their having 
these rights, and if the dam is constructed it is going to completely 
wipe out Indian fishing locations in which they have fishing rights 
that have been recognized by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in numerous cases. There is no question but that the destruction of 
the spawning grounds by Grand Coulee and Bonneville has reduced 
the number of salmon in the Columbia some 30 percent, not withstand- 
ing the fact that they have at both dams fish ladders, but we have no 
proof that the ladders will work, because McNary is the highest ever 
constructed, and the McNary Reservoir will drown out 90 percent of 
the spawning grounds on the Columbia River where these Indians 
have had their fishing grounds, and it will completely destroy all 
possibility of fishing up above The Dalles Dam, and will also destroy 
completely, I think, cover with water, the entire Indian fishing loca- 
tions, places where they have been accustomed to fish since time imme- 
morial. 

There is no substitute for these fishing grounds. And the serious 
part of it, gentlemen, is that it is going to place several thousands of 
these Indians on the relief rolls, people who have made their living at 
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fishing during these thousands of years, and many of them are going 
to be put on the relief rolls. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record this question and answer: 
What is the estimated damage to the tribe that will result from the 
contemplated structure ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. It is estimated the value of the location to the 
Yakimas that will be destroyed is some $30,000,000, at annual loss of 
between $600,000 and $900,000. 

Mr. Forp. How many members are there in the tribe? 

Mr. Simmons. There are approximately 3,600 members of the 
Yakima Tribe. 

Mr. Forp. And the area is right at the area where the dam will be 
constructed ? 

Mr. Simmons. The dam will be constructed, The Dalles Reservoir, 
will be so located that the Celilo Falls fishing grounds will be ruined, 
completely inundated. 

Mr. Rasaur. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Simmons. Mr. Seelatsee. 

Mr. Seevatser. My name is Eagle Seelatsee, member of the tribal 
council of the Yakima Tribe. 

The Yakima Confederate Tribe of Indians has a treaty, as a nation, 
made in 1855, with the United States Government, whereby the In- 
dians acquired and retained their rightful fishing privileges, before 
and after the treaty. And so, if the construction of the proposed dam 
is approved, it will destroy the Indians’ fishing rights forever on the 
Columbia River, which is one of the rights protected in the treaty, a 
contract between the United States Government and Yakima Indians 
as a nation. 

Therefore the Indians are opposed to the construction of The Dalles 
Dam, since the United States Government respects its treaties with 
nations abroad; and it should also respect its treaties made with its 
people within the boundaries of the United States. 

Speaking as chairman of the Yakima Tribal Council, Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to say that the Yakima 14 Confederated Tribes of Indians, 
as a nation, are in opposition to the construction of the proposed dams 
on the mid and upper Columbia River and its tributaries. 

The construction of these proposed dams will affect the salmon in- 
dustry of the Columbia River, and also will destroy the Indians’ ac- 
customed fishing sites, and their rights to catch salmon on the Co- 
lumbia River. 

The Yakima Indians have a treaty of June 9, 1855, with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The negotiation of this treaty of 
1855 took place in Walla Walla, Wash., between the head chiefs of 
the different tribes and Isaac I. Stevens, the representative of the 
United States Government, and in this treaty of 1855 the Yakimas 
retained and reserved their rights and privileges of catching salmon 
for subsistence use on the Columbia River. 

Just by way of illustration, the big fish eats the little fish, and that 
is how we feel our own tribal rights are being taken away from us by 
this Government program. 

I also want to join in what has already been presented to you by 
Mr. Simmons. 
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Mr. Srumons. Next, Mr. Watson Totus. 

Mr. Totus will speak through an interpreter. 

Mr. Torus. I am going to make my statement brief, inasmuch as 
you have had statements presented giving you the facts. 

The statements that have been presented by other spokesmen, pre- 
ceding me, represent a consensus of opinion of my people. It is abso- 
lutely true that whenever The Dalles Dam is constructed the rights 
immediately below of fishing that the Yakimas have had up until 
this time will be destroyed. And even if the Federal Government 
should agree to compensate the Yakimas for the damage to this use 
to their accustomed fishing locations, there is no way to fully com- 
pensate for what is really worth to my people. No compensation 
could-be made which would ever benefit my future generations, the 

people still to come. All of you who understand the nature of our 
people, will recognize that even if they are paid cash, cash cannot 
supply the things that belong to them. 

Ke feel it would be better for the Indians if the engineers of the 
Government could decide to build a dam elsewhere, and there are 
plenty of places to build dams to provide hydroelectic systems, and 
to provide all the power and other things they need in their con- 
struction. 

That is the statement I would like to make. 

Mr. Kerr. How many Indians will be affected by this construction ? 

Mr. Torus. The members of the Yakima Tribe enrolled in number 
at the present time are about 3,900 people. 

Mr. Forp. Are any of those 3,900 podp's, or any percentage of them, 
on relief at the present time, or are they self-sufficient up to the present 
time? 

Mr. Torus. There are a very few of that number on relief; those who 
are old and incapable of securing work and being active. 

Mr. Rasaut. Is the tribe increasing or decreasing ? 

Mr. Torus. The tribe is increasing. 

Mr. Rapavt. Fine; that is good. 

Mr. Smumons. Thank you very much for your courtesy, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, May 7, 1951. 
Santa Ana Fioop Contrrou Prosecr 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

N. B. SMITH, CHIEF ENGINEER, RIVERSIDE FLOOD CONTROL DIS- 
TRICT, RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. Rapaut. Congressman Phillips, we are glad to have you with us. 

r . 
Mr. Pamurres. Thank you very much. For the record, my name is 
John Phillips; I re the Twenty-second District of California. 


I have with me Mr. N. B. Smith, who is chief engineer of the Riverside 
County flood control and conservation district. 
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I am going to make this presentation brief. We have a problem 
here we are anxious that you understand. 

Friday a group representing the Water Resources Board of the State 
of California came before the committee, and gave a broad picture 
of the situation which I hope appealed to the committee, particularly 
as it related to Los Angeles County. ‘There is money in your budget 
this year for a small part of the flood-control program of which they 
spoke. 

What Mr. Smith wants to stress, and what I have in mind, is a point 
which we think is important, or if it is not important now, it will be in 
a very short time. 

When you are concerned about the Los Angeles flood control area, 
and when you are asked by the engineers and “through the Bureau of 
the Budget to put money in this year’s bill, we want you to recognize 
two collateral conditions created by that action. The Santa Ana flood- 
control area is the one in which Mr. Smith and my county are inter- 
ested, and there would be no point in making all of this flood-control 
development in Los Angeles and then leaving unprotected the high- 
ways and other means of access in the Riverside area, as a bottleneck. 
In 1938 we had a flood in this area which was so severe that it shut off 
all traffic. Therefore, you must realize that this is a very important 
integral part of the argument presented to you in the last few days. 

The second thing that I think is important, much more important 
than the point I have just made is that if you make partial flood-con- 
trol improvements, you will jeopardize the water control for the city 
and area of Riverside | indicating on the map]. 

There is no budget item, which I think is definitely an oversight. 
This was authorized several years ago; it is all part of one project. By 
doing the upper part of the project, the engineers could create a serious 
condition in the lower part of the project, and I think we may have to 
come to you, with a deficiency or supplemental request before another 
year passes. I think you should grasp the picture that this is one proj- 
ect. We are not talking about separate projects; it is a part of one 
project, and has already been presented as an emergency matter, re- 
garding the Los Angeles section. 

I think with that rather brief and perhaps confused statement 
on my part, I will ask Mr. Smith to make his statement to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McGrarn. There was one mistake you made. Your statement 
was not confused, because you are never confused. 

How serious was this flood in 1938 ? 

Mr. Smirn. I might carry on from there. If I may go back just 
a little in time, to what was said Frid: ay, you remember the witnesses 
emphasized the importance of the southern California-Los Angeles 
area, the ports of Long Beach, Los Angeles, a all of the manufac- 
turing areas in that vicinity as well as war installations and other 
installations. All of the three transcontinental railroads and all of 
the major highways funnel through two passes, one near San Bernar- 
dino and one near Riverside, Cajon Pass via San Bernardino and San 
Gorgonio Pass via Riverside. 

In 1938—which was not the largest flood of record; there have been 
larger floods—with the disrupting of the transcontinental railroads 
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and the disrupting of the highways, there were isolated areas in there 
for over 2 weeks. Even the telephone lines and the lights were out, 
and radio served that area, and helicopters and some of the first jeeps, 
half-tracks, and that sort of thing were used to supply the areas. 

The point we thought we should bring out here this morning is that 
all of this vital area is served through these two passes and that we 
are faced with these potential floods. We have not had one now for 
some time, which makes it very evident that we are due to have one 
before many years, and this work should be done ahead of another 
flood. We have the Marsh Field Air Base near here, the repair base 
over at San Bernardino, the Mira Loma Quartermaster Depot in this 
vicinity, Barstow Reassignment Center on the far side of the pass, all 
of which become useless if traffic cannot pass through. 

So this territory has a potential flood hazard as definitely shown by 
the flood of 1938, which would substantially disrupt the whole local 
activity, because workers could not. get to their jobs and transporta- 
tion of all kinds would be curtailed and disrupted. That is why we 
feel these things should be built at the earliest possible time. 

There are four major projects—the San Antonio Dam channel from 
San Bernardino County right to the border line, the appropriation for 
which has been made and work has started, and the other projects right 
in and around the city of San Bernardino are Devil Creek Channel, 
East Twin Creek Channel, Warm Creek, and Lytle Creek. Our project 
is known as the Riverside levees, in the vicinity of Riverside. Mr. 
Phillips has covered the story there. It is a supporting area which, 
if disrupted, disrupts all of the activities in that area. 

I believe that is as fully as I can state it. 

Mr. Kerr. You have not had a flood on the Santa Ana River for 
10 years 4 

Mr. Smirn. No. In 1942-45, the season of 1944, there was a medium 
flood, but it did not do a great deal of damage. The last large flood 
was in 1938. 

Mr. Puiuturres. Tell the committee about the threat of damage to the 
water supply by the improvements in the upper area without including 
the lower area. 

Mr. SmirnH. These big channels proposed up above could throw the 
water down on us so fast that it would do more damage than if it were 
curtailed up there. I do not want to discredit the San Bernardino 
job. The same flood would do damage to San Bernardino, but the big 
part of the water would be thrown down in us. 

Mr. Puitirrs. We have no desire to say that work should not be 
done above. It should be done. It is very necessary. But by doing 
the work on the upper part without starting the necessary protection 
along the lower part simply throws the flood danger farther down 
the river and affects the water supply of the city of Riverside. 

Mr. Davis. Have the Army engineers made a survey of this? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes. 

Mr. Puiiuirs. This survey was authorized by the legislative com- 
mittee, and it was expected that some of the money would be in this 
year’s budget. It was evidently felt by the Bureau of the Budget 
that this project could be delayed a little longer, which I feel is rather 
dangerous. 
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Mr. Davis. What is the estimated cost and period of construction ? 

Mr. Smirn. On the Riverside levees, $2,516,000 Federal appropria- 
tion and local appropriation of $1,329,000, a total of $3,845,000. The 
State of California is prepared to underwrite the local cost, as stated 
by Mr. Griffith Friday. 

Mr. Davis. Did they estimate how long it would take to build it? 

Mr. Smrru. Between 1 and 2 years. 

Mr. Putuies. We had the same situation before, during the last 
war. The flood came in 1938, and then the war came along. We 
realized the important part was this part which is near San Ber- 
nardino, where there is a very definite bottleneck of the railroads, 
highways, and all of the other access elements. We had to get that 
corrected in case something happened during the war. Now we 
are threatened with another war, and these levees are being set aside 
dangerously. I think, because this is the alternate route, and if 
something happened to San Bernardino, you would have no means 
of transporting troops, material, or anything which would have to 
get through. You would have to take it away around instead of 
through the two natural passes. 

We come to you this morning, knowing this is not in the budget 
request, but we feel this is something that may not last until the next 
regular budget comes up. Mr. Smith will be with the engineers all 
afternoon to talk this over, and we hope they will realize the situation 
as we do and will send down an estimate to the Bureau of the Budget. 
So our object this morning is to ask you to consider this as part of the 
big problem and not a separate problem. The part which is in your 
budget is a very definitely related part and is just as important. If we 
should have a flood, not only would very serious damage take place, 
but there would be a very serious impairment of the war effort. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Judge McGrath hinted to you about the high regard in 
which we hold our colleague John Phillips in this committee, but I do 
not think we need to tell you about that if you have been living very 
long out there in California. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you very much. 
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Monpay, May 7, 1951. 


Fire Isuanp Inuet DrepGine 
WITNESSES 


HON. ERNEST GREENWOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

LESLIE WEISS, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE LONG ISLAND ASSOCIA- 
TION AND CHAIRMAN OF THE FIRE ISLAND INLET COMMITTEE 

NICHOLAS GRIEK, PRESIDENT OF THE LONG ISLAND FISHERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, SAYVILLE, N. Y. 

DONALD E. MUNCY, PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF AMITYVILLE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

MEADE C. DOBSON, MANAGING DIRECTOR, LONG ISLAND ASSOCIA- 
TION, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

HARRY O. WEEKS, MANAGER OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 

JOHN MULLER, BUSHEY TRANSPORTATION CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Ranaut. Next we have our colleague, Mr. Greenwood, of New 
York, and a number of persons he has brought with him who wish to 
testify on the Fire Island Inlet project, New York. 

We will be glad to hear you, Congressman. 

Mr. Greenwoop. This is a project for which we are asking support 
on the dredging of Fire Island Inlet. I would like to show you the 
map so that you might get an acquaintance with the project. 

(Mr. Greenwood explained the location of the project on the map.) 

Mr. Greenwoop. Fire Island Inlet is the only navigable inlet from 
the Atlantic Ocean into Great South Bay, which lies on the south side 
on Long Island in the region of Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 

These are the fastest growing counties in the United States. The 
population of my congressional district (the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York) has increased 63 percent in the last 10 years. Mul- 
tiple housing, streamlined factories, and modern shopping centers 
have grown where only recently potatoes were planted. This inlet is of 
prime importance to the people of Long Island, which has the only 
coast line in the State of New York. 

The inlet is very important as an artery of commerce in normal 
times. Sand, stone, brick, lumber, cement, duck and poultry food, 
coal and oil are transported by water. A large fleet of commercial 
fishermen provides food for the New York City markets, and more 
than 500 independent fishermen depend entirely upon these waters 
for their living. 

Ninety percent of the fuel oil required on the southeastern shore of 
Long Island can be supplied but the tankers have lost 50 percent of 
loading capacity because of the shoaling of the inlet. Where a tanker 
could previously load 4,500 barrels of fuel oil or gasoline, this has 
been reduced to 2,300. At present there is a narrow channel where 
boats of 7 feet draft can navigate. The hurricane of 1950 further 
dislocated this channel, shoaling it badly. The tankers have a great 
deal of difficulty in making the entrance to Fire Island Inlet under the 
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most favorable circumstances of weather, wind, and tide. Navigation 
is hazardous and serious groundings, accidents, and collisions have 
occurred. In 1948, according to Coast Guard reports, there were 
five vessels aground and one collision. Some have been aground since 
this was written. In 1949, 19 aground; in 1950, 21 aground, 2 
swamped. 

The gradual shoaling of the inlet has had a further and directly 
detrimental effect on another important industry, that of the oyster 
fishermen and packers. As the inlet closed the ebb and flow of the tide 
throughout the bay has decreased. This has caused a fouling of the 
water and bottoms to an extent that the native oysters are no longer 
to be found in the same quantities or of the same quality as in previous 
years. QOur clam industry is extensive, and this is in danger. During 
World War I, an important fleet of air-sea rescue vessels were based 
and maintained in Great South Bay. In cooperation with the work 
that our Army fleet performed, the Fire Island Coast Guard station 
maintained a valuable life-saving rescue and patrol force whose only 
access to the sea was through Fire Island Inlet. This Coast Guard 
station is a fully equipped, modern Coast Guard station, and in case 
of difficulty at sea out in the Atlantic, where we have had many wrecks 
off the south coast of Long Island, the chances of life saving—in other 
words, the chances of using the Coast Guard—are almost negligible, 
because 1 do not think the Coast Guard boats could get through when 
certain tides are running. 

Asa matter of defense, the opening of this inlet is vitally important. 
The Great South Bay and the ocean are areas for obtaining essential 
sea food commodities. Professional fishermen using the inlet in its 
present condition do so at risk of life and vessel. Located on Great 
South Bay are a large number of marine boatbuilding and repair 
yards. During World War II, vessels were built for the inland lakes, 
Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. These were floated as far as 1,300 
miles. ‘Today these yards are ready and able to take on defense jobs 
and now are ready and bidding on vessels in the present defense plans, 
but they are contingent upon the inlet being dredged. Every ton 
transported by water, besides being cheaper, releases just so much rail 
and truck equipment. The only outlet for the 4 millions of people in 
Brooklyn and Queens in case of bombing would be toward the open 
spaces ef Long Island. I need not point out to you the bottleneck 
which exists now outside of New York and Brooklyn terminals from 
New York out on the island. The Long Island Railroad has been in 
practically everybody’s mind because of the wrecks. Those are caused 
to a great extent by the bottleneck out of New York and Brooklyn. 
Those roads and rails are congested now, and in case of emergency 
the only avenue for securing food and other material would be via 
water transportation. It is possible that our large plane factories— 
Grumman, Republic, Sperry, and Gyroscope and other defense plants 
will be depending on water transportation to bring in supplies. 

The enemy will wage sea warfare with modern submarines—he has 
300 at the present time—and likely these will operate where sea traffic 
is heaviest near the Port of New York. The south shore of Long 
Island will be our mainstay for spotting and intercepting by fast 
surface patrol boats. Great South Bay has and can again provide 
a safe harbor, as well as shelter. On May 17, 1950, the Corps of 
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Engineers approved a project of dredging at the Fire Island en- 
trance and provides (H. Doc. 762) for improvement by a channel 
10 feet deep and 250 feet wide from deep water in the ocean to deep 
water in the inlet. The estimated Federal cost is $228,000. Busi- 
ness organizations, chambers of commerce, commercial fishermen’s 
associations, service clubs, Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis Clubs, town 
boards on the south side of Long Island are strongly supporting the 
demand for this improvement and we shall be grateful if the appro- 
priation can be placed in the budget and this work accomplished 
at the earliest possible period. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1951. 
Hon. ERNEST GREEN WOOD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GREENWOOD: Please refer to your letter of March 13, 1951, enclosing 
a copy of a communication from Mr. C. M. Boyle, vice president, New York 
Trap Rock Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., concerning desired im- 
provement of Fire Island Inlet. 

The River and Harbor Act approved May 17, 1950, authorized an improved 
navigation channel at Fire Island Inlet in accordance with plans and recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers as contained in House Document 762, 
Hightieth Congress. The plan of improvement provides for a channel 10 feet 
deep and 250 feet wide from deep water in the ocean to deep water in the 
inlet, subject to certain requirements of local cooperation. The estimated Fed- 
eral cost of the improvement is $228,000. 

To date, no funds have been appropriated by Congress for the improvement 
of Fire Island Inlet, nor does the President’s budget for fiscal year 1902 include 
any item for that purpose. You may be assured, that the Corps of Engineers 
appreciates the desires of local interests to have the authorized work accom- 
plished at the earliest practicable date, and that we are prepared to proceed 
with that improvement as expeditiously as practicable when funds are made 
available for that purpose. 

Your courtesy in furnishing the views of Mr. Boyle relative to the need for 
this project for our consideration is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. CHORPENING, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. 


Fire ISLAND INLET 


Fire Island Inlet is the only access to the ocean from the Great South Bay. 
The inlet serves 14 major communities along the south shore: Amityville, 
tabylon, Bay Shore, Islip, Oakdale, Sayville, Blue Point, Patchogue, Bellport, 
srookhaven, Mastic, Moriches, Eastport, and Westhampton. This area within 
a radius of 30 miles of the Fire Island Inlet has a large segment of industry 
devoted to the production of the following major defense items: 


Grumman Aircraft: Navy jet fighters. 

Republic Aviation: Army jet fighters. 

Liberty Aircraft: Supplier of aircraft parts. 

Ranger: Guided missiles (this organization has just increased three-fold, estab- 
lishing new plants in Wyandanch and Brightwaters). 

Sperry Gyroscope: Precision aeronautical and marine instruments. 

Kenyon Instrument Co.: Aircraft and marine instruments. 

Cox & Stevens: Electronic and aireraft equipment. 

Brookhaven Atomic Laboratory : Experimental. 
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Long Island, in addition, is an important producer of foods. Part of its annual 
production is as follows: 


Pounds 
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Due to present conditions of the inlet which now has a normal depth of from 
4 to 7 feet, making it practically impossible for vessels to come through unless 
under extraordinary conditions. 


As an illustration, the oil tankers, which are capable of carrying 250,000 
gallons, have recently tried to pass through the channel with loads of only 38 
percent capacity and have been unable to do so and in the past 2 weeks two 
have run aground. 

Tankers need from 10 to 12 feet of water, and commercial fishing vessels need 
better than 714 feet. Boats now carrying fuel are coming in with very small 
loads and at the rate of three per week under special favorable tide conditions. 
However, if present conditions continue it will be impossible to come into our 
ports at all. 

The south shore terminals serve an area using better than 15,000,000 gallons 
per year, having a storage capacity of 4,100,000 gallons; so that it is of prime 
importance that these tankers have proper conditions to navigate. 

Fuel shipments have dropped from 1947, 1948, 1949 at a peak of 13,612,000 
gallons to 1950 under present inlet conditions to 1,417,200 gallons. 

With our many ports and boat yards, it is of prime importance and vital to 
vessels patrolling our shore that the Fire Island Inlet be properly dredged so that 
in time of emergency these vessels could have ingress and egress and could use 
the facilities of our navy boat yards and also use the protected waters of the 
Great South Bay as a harbor. 

The present inlet is in an excellent location and of vital importance to boats 
that would have to patrol approximately 100 miles of shore front. 


Apri 5, 1951. 
Mr. NicHoLtas W. GRIEK, 


Ezvecutive Secretary, Long Island Fisherman’s Association, 
West Sayville, Long Island, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: I would like to express my sincere thanks to you for the courtesy 
and kindness extended to me during my visit at Patchogue on March 22, 1951. 

With respect to your request to move buoy No. 8 to deeper water, please be 
advised that this matter has received my personal and careful attention and it 
is expected that corrective action will be taken in the very near future. 

Commander, Short Beach Group, with office at the Coast Guard Lifeboat Sta- 
tion, Short Beach, N. Y., has been directed to take immediate steps to relocate 
the floating aids in Fire Island Inlet so as to properly mark the channel as it 
now exists. Also, he has been directed to contact you in the hopes that perhaps 
you or a representative from the Long Island Fisherman’s Association may wish 
to accompany him when the preliminary survey is made for relocating these 
buoys. 

The interest shown by you and the members of your association in regards to 
the navigational aids located in Fire Island Inlet is greatly appreciated. I 
assure you that every effort to properly mark the channel and to follow up any 
recommended improvement will be earnestly continued. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN ROUNDTREE, 


Captain, United States Coast Guard, Commander, Third Coast Guard 
District. 


W. R. Marran’s Sons, Inc., 


Patchogue, N. Y., February 22, 1951. 
Mr. Treppy Biav, 


Patchogue, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Brau: Today for the first time in 19 days the Spentonbush oil tanker 
was able to find the proper weather and tide conditions to navigate the treacher- 
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ous Fire Island Inlet. I am informed that the load again had to be cut to 
93,000, or 40 percent of capacity. Since the combined daily fuel oil require- 
ments of the Patchogue Oil Terminal and our terminal is in excess of 45,000, 
you can well realize our precarious position. Truck transport in these winter 
days is both expensive and not too dependable. To keep pace with the fuel 
requirements of our customers who live in a 600-square-mile area centered in 
Patchogue, we must now try to truck in what formerly was brought to us by 
barge. Our stock is now alarmingly low and 2 days ago the Patchogue Oil Termi- 
nalrandry. I dread the thought of the results of a few days transportation tie-up 
which could be the result of a bad snow, iey roads, or a transport truck drivers’ 
strike ; and these strikes have been quite frequent in the past. 

Many of our customers have 275-gallon tanks, which, for reasons of economy, 
have to be allowed to run down to about 70 gallons before delivery is made. It 
would be a short time before these low reserve tanks would start to run dry 
if a continuous flow of oil through the terminals should be interrupted. 

Therefore, I urge you to do everything possible to enable us to once again 


depend on Fire Island Inlet for use in this vital task of petroleum transportation. 
Very truly yours, 


WILLIAM R. MARRAN. 


Mr. Krrr. Is this the principal inlet from the ocean into the Sound? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right—into Great South Bay. 

Now I would like to present to you Mr. Leslie Weiss, vice chairman 
of the Long Island Association and chairman of the Fire Island Inlet 
Committee. 

I might say these organizations, chambers of commerce, have been 
working on this project for a considerable length of time. 

Mr. McGrarn. Am I to understand for the record that the junior 
Senator from New York favors this project ? 

Mr. Carter. That is right. 

Mr. McGrarn. And I take it my senior Senator, Senator Ives, also 
favors the project. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes. I am sure there is no question about that. 

Mr. Weiss. Chairman Kerr, Congressman Rabaut, Congressman 
Davis, Congressman Ford, and Congressman McGrath, I am a resi- 
dent of Bellmore, Long Island, which is on Bellmore Bay, a part of 
Great South Bay. I am an electrical engineer employed locally. I 
am chairman of the Fire Island Committee, vice president of the Long 
Island Association, a director of the association and on its executive 
committee. I am also a director and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Patchogue Chamber of Commerce and a trustee of the 
Southside Hospital. 

Gentlemen, more than 5,000,000 Americans live on Long Island, 
and thousands of those are directly affected by the Fire Island Inlet. 
All of them are eagerly awaiting the outcome of this hearing and 
hoping a favorable decision will be reached. In behalf of the people 
of Long Island, we, the Fire Island Committee, wish to thank you 
for this opportunity to appear before you to present to you the basic 
facts about the inlet and its need to the welfare of the people, its effect. 
on their safety, their life, their industry, their national resources, 
their economy, and the national defense. 

To save you time, we have prepared our presentation to comply with 
your time schedule; and, bearing in mind the adage that one picture 
is worth a thousand words, we have resorted to a visual presentation. 
We have assumed the time allotted to us is exclusive of that required to 
answer questions after we have completed our presentation. 

This committee, which represents the Long Island Association of 
1,300 members, the Long Island Fishermen’s Association of 1,500 
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members, the South Shore Chamber of Commerce with 1,000 mem- 
bers, and also the incorporated villages of Babylon, Islip, Brookhaven, 
Lindenhurst, and Patchogue. 

Gentlemen, here is Fire Island Inlet [indicating], 50 miles by water 
from the Manhattan area of New York City. The only means of 
transportation overland is by means of these six bridges connecting 
Manhattan and the Bronx with Long Island. _ If those bridges should 
be bombed and dropped into the East River, they would block the East 
River, and the only means of connection with the mainland would be 
by means of water. So, you ¢an see the strategic position that the 
inlet holds, because it serves these 14 major communities along the 
south shore of Long Island in which perhaps 200,000 people work 
and live. 

Incidentally, the assessed valuation of that area is about $190,- 
000,000. So, you can see the importance of the island to the life of 
New York. Nearly 60 percent of the Suffolk County people live in 
this specific area. It is the fastest-growing section of the county 
and one of the fastest in the State of New York. For instance, in the 
last 10 years the population in the State of New York increased 9.4 
percent ; Long Island increased 13.1 percent ; Suffolk County increased 
38 percent; but the area we are speaking of increased 49 percent. 

In addition, thousands of employees who reside outside of this 
specific area travel back and forth every day to the great industrial 
plants located on Long Island. 

What does this territory contribute to the productivity of the Na- 
tion and what is its share of the Federal taxes paid? You can see 
the tremendous growth that has taken place. Industrial production 
within a 9-year period jumped from $7,000,000 until in 1947 the 
Department of Commerce figures showed it was $50,000,000. In the 
last 7 months in this area the industrial plants received Government 
contracts in the amount of approximately $100,000,000, 

Mr. McGrartn. These figures are interesting: but, of that 540- 
percent increase, what percentage was for defense and what for in- 
dustrial production ¢ 

Mr. Wetss. It probably was largely for defense, because it was in 
this period that the great defense aircraft plants have sprung up on 
Long Island and brought with them other plants about which I will 
tell you in my story. 

Mr. McGratu. On your chart No. 2, you show the tip of Manhattan, 
and you make reference to six bridges, beginning with the Whitestone 
Bridge on the north and coming down to the end of Manhattan. In 
the event of any bombing which would take place in the lower part 
of Manhattan, I am informed, because of the height of the buildings, 
some running up to 800 feet, that rubble would fill the streets of New 
York. And, as New York comes down to an egg shape at the end of 
the city, is it not a fact that the only means of evacuating the people 
would be by boat, and the most of them would have to be evacuated 
over to Long Island ? 

Mr. Weiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGratrn. Keeping that in mind, how would that inlet you talk 
about be affected, and how would that help in getting the people 
from Manhattan over to Long Island who are being evacuated ¢ 

Mr. Wetss. The inlet is the only means of getting people onto the 
south shore of the island; and, if the East River were blocked, you 
could not reach the north shore by means of the Long Island Ferry. 
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Mr. McGrarn. If this improvement were made, would that help in 
the evacuation of the people / 

Mr. Werss. It certainly would. 

Mr. McGrarn. In what respects? 

Mr. Wess. The Fire Island Inlet serves all of these communities. 
This is what is known as Great South Bay. There is no other inlet 
with the exception of the one close to New York—no other harbor or 
inlet-—to the main portion of Long Island, except at Montauk Point, 
which is 125 miles from New York. This is only 50 miles. This 
would be the means of transporting people, supplies, fuel, gasoline, 
especially aviation gasoline. All of that sort of thing comes through 
this inlet. At one time this inlet served as a gateway to these com- 
munities in all of this island. Lumber, coal, fuel oil, fish, everything 
came through that inlet. 

Mr. Rapavur. And, in case of attack, it would be the inlet through 
which they would carry people back to their homes / 

Mr. Weiss. That is right. Speaking of people, to give vou some 
idea as to the industrial development of this area, there are many 
important manufacturers of defense items and equipment such as 
aircraft instruments, tools, and auxiliaries. There are 18 plants 
in this specific area producing aircraft parts and auxiliary — 
and 4, as an example, that employ more than 24,000 people. Grum- 
man, which makes Navy jets flying over the Korean skies, employs 
7,500; Republic, which manufactures the Army jets, employs 12,000; 
Liberty, which makes parts, 1,800. 

Mr. Greenwoop. And may I say those two plants are putting on 
20,000 men between now and the end of the year, according to the 
present intention. 

Mr. Weiss. And there is Ranger, which makes guided missiles, 
which employs 1,200, and there are others in this group that are taking 
on considerably more people. We have all sorts of statistics, but I 
do not want to take too much of your time. 

Mr. Kerr. How many people live on that island ? 

Mr. Weiss. Five million people live on the island, and about 200,000 
live in the specific area of those 14 communities along the south shore 
that I mentioned previously. 

In addition to those four plants I mentioned, there is the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. with 7,000 employees. That makes aeronautical and 
machine instruments. For instance, the Sperry instruments are the 
ones that are making it possible for our aviators in Korea to make such 
accurate landings of their missiles. 

Then, too, we have a project right almost at the inlet, or close to it, 
that the Federal Government has invested more than $150 million 
in, the Brookhaven National Laboratory, which is an atomic-research 
center. That institution has about 1,500 employees. 

Mr. Greenwoop. How many miles is it from Brookhaven down to 
the south shore ? 

Mr. Weiss. About 8 miles from the laboratory to the bay. The em- 
ployees of those plants depend upon that transportation in order to get 
back and forth to work. The vast majority heat their homes with oil. 
heir productivity is dependent upon their ability to maintain their 
health, to obtain the necessary food and essential supplies. 

And, speaking of food, do you know that during the last war 
Suffolk County was the third largest producer of food in the country ? 





It has huge poultry farms producing millions of pounds of poultry for 
the Armed Forces. Here are some figures: You have all heard of the 
Long Island ducklings. They put out 12 million pounds of Long 
Island ducks. We also produce 12 million pounds of fish and shellfish, 
15 million pounds of oysters and clams, 74 million pounds of cauli- 
flower, and 750 million pounds of potatoes. 

From those facts, it is obvious that the Fire Island Inlet is an im- 
portant avenue of water transportation to and from this very produc- 
tive section of Long Island. 

Mr. McGrarn. And, if those bridges you refer to were knocked 
out, the people of the city of New York, Brooklyn, and the Bronx 
would have to be fed to a large degree by means of water from Long 
Island to the various parts of Manhattan ? 

Mr. Weiss. That is very true. The fish, potatoes, cauliflower, and 
a large volume of that food is transported to New York City over the 
bridges. 

These 14 south-shore communities serve as important supply centers 
to the population of Long Island. In other words, Suffolk County 
retail sales rose 94.1 percent, to about $175 million; wholesale sales 
skyrocketed 262 percent and amounted to $90 million; service trades 
increased 336 percent; seafood production, 295 percent. These trends 
indicate not only the rapid growth of the territory but the substantial 
scope in serving the people of Long Island and the Manhattan area. 
It is obvious that a drastic change in the character of Long Island has 
taken place—a transition from a playground to a center of industry, 
commerce, and agriculture—and rapidly disappearing are the expan- 
sive estates of the wealthy, and in their stead are springing up large 
communities of average American homes. 

I have just roughly made a few calculations of the effect that this 
growth has on the tax situation, and it appears that $130 million from 
this area flow into the Federal Treasury in Federal taxes. 

For many years, the inlet, as Congressman Greenwood so ably ex- 
pressed a few minutes ago, served as the channel of transportation 
for lumber, coal, oil, gasoline, ballast, and miscellaneous construction 
supplies and also served the fishing and shellfishing industry in the 
transportation of their products and supplies to and from their plants 
located along the south shore. 

The Army engineers’ report, document No. 762, based on figures 
dating back to 1935, shows that dredging the inlet would result in 
total annual savings to the area greater than the first cost of the 
entire project, and since that time these benefits would have increased 
threefold, approximately. 

To give you some idea as to what the closing of the inlet means so 
far as affecting construction costs is concerned, to cite you a case, 
stone, which now has to be transported by rail and truck and other 
means, csots $1.65 a yard more than it would if it could be hauled 
through the inlet. And the effect of the present condition of the inlet 
on oil tankers and commercial vessels is obvious when you know that 
those vessels require depths of from 7 to 12 feet for safe passage, and 
at the present time the channel depth under normal conditions does 
not exceed 5 and 6 feet. There may be some spots where they have 
7-foot depth, and the maximum might be 7 feet. Consequently, these 
vessels cannot pass through the inlet carrying capacity loads. As an 
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illustration, oil tankers which are capable of carrying 250,000 gallons 
have recently tried to pass through the channel with loads of only 38 
percent of their capacity and have been unable to do so and have 
foundered in the pass. One of those was the Mattash, which sustained 
damages in the amount of $25,000. I think you gentlemen have al- 
ready “had some information on those boats that have gone aground, 

Mr. Razavur. Yes; we have had that. 

Mr. Greenwoop. I would like to point out that this channel as it 
exists now is very narrow and very winding, and those tankers going 
through have a great deal of difficulty in propelling through the nar- 
row channel because’it is not a straight channel. 

Mr. Ranavr. It is proposed widen it to 250 feet 

Mr. Wertss. That is right. 

Mr. McGrarn. May I: say that now, Mr. Cannon, the chairman of 
the full committee, is here, and I wonder if you will turn back to 
chart No. 2:so that he can gret a geographic picture. Mr. Cannon tells 
me that in previous years this matter was never brought to the at- 
tention of the committee, and I am sure the chairman of the commit- 
tee would like to see the geographical relation. 

Mr. Weiss. This [indicating] is the Fire Island Inlet which serves 
14 major communities along the south shore of Long Island, which 
are sealed in by this bare strip of sand called Fire Island, and the only 
access that these communities have to the Atlantic Oce an or boats 
coming from the Atlantic Ocean have to these communities is through 
the Fire Island Inlet. This is in an area of about 200,000 people. 

Mr. Cannon. Is that a natural or an artificial inlet? 

Mr. Weiss. That isa natural inlet. All of the roads on Long Island 
naturally flow into the Manhattan area of New York. This inlet is 50 
miles by water from New York, and there are six bridges that con- 
nect Long Island with the mainland. If those bridges were bombed 
and dropped into the East River, the only means of access to and from 
Long Island would be by means of the water route. 

Mr. Forp. When was this project first authorized by the legislative 
committee? Was it not first authorized in 1950 ?¢ 

Mr. Weiss. In 1945 it was first submitted, and I think it was au- 
thorized at that time. Then the rivers and harbors bill was passed in 
1950. 

Mr. Forp. That is what I was referring to. The first time it was 
actually authorized so that it could come before the Appropriations 
Committee was in the River and Harbor Act of 1950, which was ap- 
proved by the Eighty-first Congress ? 

Mr. Weiss. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Greenwoov. May 17, 1950, it was approved for the first time. 

Mr. Weiss. However, we have been working on this since 1945. 

Here [indicating] you see the type of tankers which duri ing normal 
times should pass through the inlet three times a week in ‘order to 
deliver the necessary petroleum supplies to the huge storage tanks 
located along the south shore. The total tank capac ity is 8 —— 
gallons, but the publie demand is 15 million gallons, or was last yea 
and the tankers are unable to get through to fill those demands. ‘T va 
continue to operate at low capacity simply because they have faith in 
the Federal Government’s recognizing the necessity of dredging this 
inlet. 
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The importance of making the most effective use of all transporta- 
tion and storage facilities was emphasized recently by William B. 
Hayes, Assistant Director of PAD, when he said: 

Transportation and storage facilities were barely able to meet last winter's 
demands. It is estimated that during the coming year these demands will be 
14 percent higher. 

He further went on to state that the normal production of tank cars, 
barges, trucks, and tankers will be retarded because of the steel short- 
ages and, consequently, will cause a shortage in transportation 
facilities. 

Here is what PAD says about it: 

Summer fill-up urged. PAD’s Supplies and Transportation Division, mean- 
while, is warning the industry to use every transportation and storage unit 
from now on out to the fullest capacity in order to fill up heating storage to 
the maximum this summer. 

Congressman Greenwood touched on this and gave you the statistics 
on the boats that went aground during the years 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

Mr. Greenwoop, I want to point out that the hurricane of November 
1950 made the passage of these vessels much more dangerous than it 
was prior to that time. 

Mr. Forp. What was the effect of the hurricane of 1938? 

Mr. Grernwoop. It shoaled up the inlet but did leave a channel 
through. That map [indicating] shows the passage way got down 
to land 2 feet depths of water in some sections and has become gradu- 
ally worse as the years have gone along. That is the danger these 
men are trying to point out. If it becomes completely filled, it will 
affect the whole of Long Island. 

Mr. Weiss. The Coast Guard records, however, do not show the 
hundreds of commercial fishing vessels which have had help from 
private sources, because the Coast Guard records do not include all 
of those vessels that have run aground. They just include vessels they 
have assisted. 

Now, the influence of this situation on petroleum shipments through 
the inlet can be seen on this graph [exhibiting]. They dropped from 
13 million gallons in 1949 to ‘1 million gallons in 1950, due to the con- 
dition of the inlet. 

Mr. Rasavt. Is there any shortage of boats? 

Mr. Wetss. No; there is no shortage of boats. 

Mr. Greenwoop. There is a gentleman here from one of the trans- 
portation companies who can tell you about that. 

Mr. Weiss. If this drain continues, certainly the cost of living of 
the average worker in these industrial plants will rise, at least from 
the increased cost of oil and gasoline, and an adequate supply of oil 
and gasoline is vital to the operation of the industries, the Army air 
base. : and the safety and health of the residents of that area. 

Now, this is what the Corps of Engineers in their report recom- 
mended, a channel 250 feet wide, 10 feet deep, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $228,000. 

Now, this approval was given during a peacetime period when 
perhaps little consideration was given to the inlet as a defense project. 
Now it is doubly important that the nee essary appropriations be made 
so that the inlet may be dredged to take its proper place in the national 
defense. We have shown that if the island should be cut off from 
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Manhattan because of the destruction of its bridges, the only means 
of transportation between Long Island and the mainland will be by 
means of water and at the present time there is not an adequate inlet 
to the south shore of Long Island to take care of any sizable means 
of water transportation. 

If you travel the main roads of Long Island you will find, here and 
there, signs warning the public that these roads, in the event of 
enemy attack, will be taken over by the military and will be closed 
to all other sources of transportation. 

This means that there will be considerable restriction of the high- 
way mileage available to the civilians and the services which they 
require. 

In additon, if the inlet is not deepened and does not relieve the rail- 
roads and the highways the entire economy may be stagnated on the 
island. 

After careful consideration of all of the factors, this committee 
: feels that Congress should approve funds for the inlet because first, 
> — it will provide mobility during emergencies. 

Second, because it will aid the Coast Guard in serving the ports 
of Great South Bay during emergencies. 

In that respect, the former commander of the United States Coast 
Guard district which extends from Boston, Mass., to Norfolk, Va., 
said: 

































, During the war [that is World War II] we had a sizable fleet of patrol craft, 
F known as the inshore patrol, which were assigned to antisubmarine work. 
‘ These operated out of all of our inlets. 
; He also said: 
® At that time, the inlets were sufficiently deep to permit the use of the patrol 
: boats. But due to storms, erosion, and lack of maintenance, such would not 
be the case today. It doesn’t muke sense that we should have to strive so hard 
4 for necessary protection. Consider also that during the war we had many 
Army airfields on Long Island. For the protection of fliers crash boats were 
in constant use through our inlets. Today we could not get through. 

That is the end of the commander’s quotation. 
: Third, the inlet will assure adequate supplies of food, fuel, medi- 
: cine, and equipment in times of emergency, and we have a statement 
' from the head of the office of civil defense for Suffolk County, Sheriff 
— W.C. MeCollom. 
% Mr. McGratnu. We will file his statement in order to save time. 
Mr. Wertss. Yes, sir. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ER PRYie 3S 


: SUFFOLK CoUNTY OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 

: Riverhead, N. Y., February 26, 1951. 

a Mr. LESLIE WEISS, 

Bs Long Island Association, Patchogue, N. Y. 

i Dear Les: I have been reading with a great deal of interest the current dis- 
#4 cussion regarding the proposed improvement of Fire Island Inlet, and I am inter- 
= ested in this for many reasons: 

s No. I. As director of civil defense for Suffolk County, I realize that one of our 
¥ outstanding problems and responsibilities in case of an attack on the metropolitan 
3 area would be the transportation. Supplies of all descriptions come to us almost 
De daily from or through New York City. 

# No. IL. It will be the responsibility of the civil-defense organization in Suffolk 
# County to provide shelter, food, medical supplies, clothing, and other items of 


human need in case of any disaster happening in the metropolitan area. It may 
82182—51—pt. 2———-22 
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be necessary to evacuate a large segment of its population, many of whom would 
require hospitalization in some form, and with the disorganization of our supply 
lines we may have to resort to water-borne transportation. 

No. IIL. Fire Island Inlet offers the only means for boats of reasonable draft 
to enter the Great South Bay, which could be used as an avenue of supply for 
the entire western section of Suffolk County on the south shore, as the only 
harbor on the south shore is Montauk Point, 125 miles from New York City. 

No. IV. It is quite evident to anyone who has studied the problem facing Suffolk 
County what a tremendous responsibility we would have in the event of an attack 
upon the metropolitan area. Evacuees by the thousands, food requirements with 
very little reserve storage in the county, fuel of all descriptions, medical supplies, 
emergency clothing, ete. We have the shelter, but if the motor transportation is 
disrupted and the railroads are rendered impotent, we must have help from 
other sources, and water-borne supplies would be of inestimable value. 

No. V. From a layman’s point of view, it would seem that the dredging of Fire 
Island Inlet to afford protection in the Great South Bay for military craft would 
be a definite advantage in the guarding and protecting of our coast line. 

No. VI. The commercial offshore fishing fleet which now uses the Fire Island 
Inlet to and from the fishing grounds finds it becoming considerably more dan- 
gerous. This entails a real source of food supply which, in case of need, would 
be of great value. Even under normal circumstances, commercial fishing should 
be encouraged and have proper facilities to get to and from their fishing grounds, 
also to have refuge in the event of a storm, and certainly Fire Island Inlet is 
very difficult to negotiate even under favorable conditions. 

No. VII. The south shore of Long Island is the only coast line enjoyed by 
the State of New York, and it would seem to me that its natural advantages 
should be maintained and also should be the responsibility of both the State and 
Federal Governments to maintain all natural channels that can accommodate 
craft of any reasonable size, for the protection of life and property. 

No. VIII. All one has to do is to examine any of the old maps to realize that 
if protection is not provided and proper maintenance of our natural inlets is 
not given, their value will be lost, as they will be overlapped to a point where 
our natural bays will be practically land-locked. 

I hope you may be successful in securing the services of the Government in 
the necessary dredging to improve the entrance to the Great South Bay which 
could be used as a supply element in case of need, and its proper maintenance 
should be encouraged in every way. 

Any help that I can render in this matter, I will be most happy to do. 

Sincerely yours, 
Writrram C. McCottom, Director. 


Mr. Weiss. No. 4, dredging the inlet will facilitate the refueling of 
coastwise vessels. : 

Fifth, dredging the inlet will insure the long-term survival of Long 
Island’s natural resources and its people. The closing of the inlet 
and the attendant stagnation of the Great South Bay is sounding the 
death knell to shellfish operators and fishermen who sail from the 
ports of Babylon, Bay Shore, Islip, West Sayville, and Patchogue. 
The Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute clearly pointed this out in 
the recent report. Here a $10,000,000 industry is at stake. The whole 
economy of the towns of Brookhaven, Islip, Babylon, and their vil- 
lages is directly affected by the free and unhampered use of Fire 
Island Inlet. Its industry with payrolls amounting to $37,000,000 
annually, of which at the present time payrolls totaling at least 
$29,000,000 are concerned with war defense production, its commerce, 
its agriculture, its fishing, its recreation are vitally affected and the 
safety and health of the people, and there is this point to remember, 
now that 35 percent of the population of the State of New York is con- 
centrated on Long Island it is obvious that the entire coastline of 
Long Island is a defense area, and Fire Island Inlet is the only means 
of entry from the Atlantic Ocean between East Rockaway and Mon- 
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tauk Point. Maintaining this channel in a navigable condition is of 
paramount importance. 

Someone has said that if Long Island were a State it would rank 
eighth in population, so you can see how important this area is in 
all respects. 

Now, gentlemen, these are the six compelling reasons why the 
channel through the inlet should be reestablished. First, to provide 
mobility; second, to aid the Coast Guard; third, to provide access to 
food, fuels, and medical supplies; fourth, to refuel vessels; fifth, to 
safeguard the welfare of Long Island people and assure survival of 
their resources; and sixth, to aid in the nation] defense, and there is 
one other economic fact, that a project of this kind pays for itself 
because as the territory grows, and the production and sales of the 
territory grow the taxes paid to the Federal Government also grow. 

For these reasons we feel certain that when you have evaluated 
all of these factors you will find your way clear to afford the appropria- 
tions for this project so that the work may be started immediately. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Rasavt. Thank you. 

Mr. GreENwoop. Now, Mr. Chairman, these other gentlemen here 
will not speak, but they represent different interests who are interested 
in this project. Mr. Nicholas Griek, who is president of the Long 
Island’s Fishermen’s Association; Mr. Donald E. Muncy, head of 
the Amityville Chamber of Commerce, and the Secretary of this Long 
Island committee; Mr. John Muller, manager of the Bushey Trans- 
portation Co. of Brooklyn; and Mr. Meade C. Dobson, managing direc- 
tor of the Long Island Association, Mr. Harry L. Weeks, manager of 
the Patchogue, New York, Chamber of Commerce, are all vitally inter- 
ested in this project. 

I think that is all. 

I would like to ask Mr. Keogh if he would say a word about this, 
because he lives in Brooklyn, and in the consideration of this project 
Brooklyn is vitally interested. 

Mr. Ranaut. Yes; we will be very much pleased to hear from our 
old colleague, Mr. Keogh. 

Mr. Keoeu. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
shall detain you only a moment. 

Brooklyn is a part of Long Island, and this is neither the time 
nor the place for us to argue the relative value of Brooklyn and the 
rest of the island. We who are in Brooklyn know the tremendous 
importance of this project to all of Long Island. I know that the 
presentation that has been made to you this morning was designed to 
conserve your crowded and busy day. The presence of these repre- 
sentatives of the substantial business interests, the chambers of com- 
merce and the Long Island Association is testimony of the importance 
to the entire area of the project. 

I know of the deep interest that our colleague, Mr. Greenwood, 
has displayed in it, and I would like to ask for your favorable con- 
sideration of this very important and worth-while project, and if we 
up on Long Island can be of any assistance to the subcommittee by way 
of furnishing additional information or data we will be very happy 
to do so. 

Mr. Raravut. Thank you. 
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Mr. Greenwoop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

Mr. Weeks. I would like to make a very brief statement. 

Mr. Ranavr. State your name and whom you represent, please. 

Mr. Weeks. Harry Weeks. secretary of the Long Island-Fire Island 
Committee, Patchogue, N. Y. 

We want to say to the committee thank you very much for their 
kindly interest and the letters they have written us, and we feel that 
it would be a very nice thing if a couple of you gentlemen from the 
committee would come up and see this project. If you come down to 
Patchogue we will take good care of you, and you will see the thing 
just as we have presented it to you. 

Mr. McGraru. Mr. Ford made reference to the act of 1950, and 
I want the record to show that Mr, Ford was correct. 

Mr. Forp. The authorization was in 1950, and in 1945 the Army 
engineers made the survey. 

My recollection is that this was never sent to the Bureau of the 
Budget ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Rapavur. Yes; I was just talking about that. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, May 7, 1951. 
Onto VALLEY WATERWAYS 
WITNESS 


0. SLACK BARRETT, PRESIDENT OF THE OHIO VALLEY IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Rapavr. Our next witness is Mr. O. S. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrerr. I am QO. Slack Barrett. I appear here as president 
of the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, Inc., representing a 
membership of organizations and individuals throughout the valley 
of the Ohio River. This association was founded in 1895 to advocate 
improvement of the waterways of the Ohio Valley. Its main interest 
is in modernization of our canalized rivers and in the completion of 
the comprehensive plan for controlling floods. We are convinced that 
experience during the recent war demonstrated the value of our 
program to our national defense. Ou specific requests are as follows: 


PLAN NING 
NAVIGATION 


The Ohio River navigation system is one of the most important 
arteries of traffic in the entire Nation. Many of the structures partic- 
ularly on the Ohio and Monongahela Rivers are either worn out or 
obsolete for present-day navigation. In view of the present interna- 
oitnal situation and needs of the defense program, our organization 
is not requesting that these structures be replaced at this time. How- 
ever, we are urging that planning funds be appropriated to continue 
or initiate planning of the following projects so that construction 
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may be undertaken promptly if defense need or the failure of the pres- 
ent old structure so demand: 


Kentucky and Ohio: Fernbank Locks and Dam on the Ohio River at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to replace worn-out and obsolete locks and dams Nos. 34, 35, 36, 
and 37. 

Kentucky, Ohio, and West Virginia: Greenup Locks and Dam on the Ohio 
River near Greenup, Ky., to replace worn-out and obsolete locks and dams Nos. 
27, 28, 29, and 30. 

Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia: New Cumberland Locks and Dam to 
replace worn out and obsolete locks and dams Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 

West Virginia : Hildebrand Lock and Dam on the Monongahela River to replace 
locks and dams Nos. 12 and 13, which will extend modern navigation facilities 
into the extensive coal fields being opened in the area. 

In addition to those projects, we are also urging that planning funds 
be appropriated for the following projects : 

Carthage and Celina Dams on the Cumberland River above Nashville which 
are urgently needed for the development of power for defense purposes. 

Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal needed for the long-range plans for interbasin 
connections. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Protection of our national resources through flood control has be- 
come an important part of our Nation’s economy. This has been amply 
proven by works already completed in the Ohio River Basin. Several 
projects remain in the Ohio River Basin which are considered to be 
essential to defense needs. Planning of these projects should be con- 
tinued or undertaken so that construction may be undertaken if the 
emergency so demands. These projects are listed as follows: 
Kentucky : 

Jessamine Creek Reservoir 

Pineville, local flood protection 
Pennsylvania: Allegheny River Reservoir 
Virginia: Moores Ferry Reservoir 
West Virginia: Summersville Reservoir 


Our organization also believes that plans should be undertaken, con- 
sistent with available planning forces, on other worth-while projects 
so that construction may be initiated promptly after the present emer- 
gency. These projects are listed as follows: 


Illinois: Metropolis, local flood protection 
Indiana : 
Fletcher and Sunshine Gardens levee 
Wabash levee unit No. 5 
Mansfield Reservoir 
Mason J. Niblack levee 
Kentucky : 
sarbourville, local flood protection 
Catlettsburg, local flood protection 
Smithland, local flood protection 
New York: Allegany, local flood protection 
Ohio: 
Adena, local flood protection 
Dillonvale, local flood protection 
East Fork Reservoir 
Rocky Fork Reservoir 
Logan Reservoir 
Roseville, local flood protection 
Pennsylvania: 
Johnsonburg, local flood protection 
Shenango River Reservoir 
Uniontown, local flood protection 
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OPERATIONS 


The contribution of the Ohio River navigation system to the winning 
of World War II is an important saga in the annals of this Nation. 
Every effort should be made to assure that this important waterway 
system will continue to be operated efficiently in order that it may 
perform its part in any national emergency which may arise. It is 
urged that funds be appropriated to assure that maintenance and 
operation of navigation locks and dams, and maintenance of the navi- 
gation channels of the Ohio River and its important navigable tribu- 


taries will be continued, including essential repairs and improvements 
of existing structures. 


CONSTRUCTION 


In July 1950, the President in his message to Congress stated that 
all agencies of the Government should review their programs in order 
to lessen the demands on resources and manpower which are in com- 
— with the needs of the defense program. The Ohio Valley 

mprovement Association, Inc., supports wholeheartedly this object- 
ive of the President and urges that only construction meeting the 
policy of the President be undertaken or continued at this time. There 
follows a group of projects in the Ohio River Valley which we believe 
meets the President’s policy as being essential to the defense nee: 
and for which funds should be appropriated for construction. 


ASHLAND, KY. 


Section 1 of the wall has been completed. Section 2 of the wall 


is about completed. Available funds are sufficient to complete the 
Long Branch barrier and pump station now under contract. 

An appropriation of $2,900,000 is recommended in order to ad- 
vance this project to the point where it may be completed for use in 
the 1952-53 flood season. This contemplates construction of the third 


and final wall and levee section and a begining on the remaining 
pump stations. 


BRADFORD, PA. 


The city of Bradford is located in McKean County, northwestern 
Pennsylvania, at the head of Tunungwant Creek, which flows into 
the Allegheny River about 244 miles above the mouth at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Bradford is highly developed with commercial and residential 
properties as well as industrial plants. There are 33 principal indus- 
trial interests in the area devoted to the production of gasoline and 
lubricants, oil-well equipment, machinery, lighters, furniture, food- 
processing, and builders’ supplies. It is also an important trading 
center in this section of Pennsylvania. This city is subject to ex- 
tensive flood damage; and damaging floods occur on an average of 
every 214 years. The protection required consists mainly of channel 
improvement, construction of retaining walls, and reconstruction of 
bridges and other utilities. The estimated Federal cost is $7,900,000, 
and the estimated cost to local interests is $1,760,000. Protection to 
this highly industrialized area should be provided as soon as possible. 
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CENTER HILL RESERVOIR, TENN. 


The project has been completed to point of effective operation for 
flood control, and two of the three power units were placed in opera- 
tion during the past winter. The third power unit has just recently 
been placed in operation. 

The funds requested for 1952 are required for miscellaneous com- 
pletion items, exclusive of reservoir-development facilities which 
have been deferred, and should be made available. 


CHEATHAM LOCK AND DAM, TENN., CUMBERLAND RIVER 


Cheatham lock and dam is the first unit in the modernization of 
the obsolete navigation system on the Cumberland River. It is im- 
perative that the Cumberland River be improved to provide a project 
comparable to those on connecting waterways in order to meet the 
needs of the ever-increasing traffic on this stream. 

The lock structure is now under construction, and it is urgent that 
work on this improvement be carried on at an economical and efficient 
rate. We ask that not less than $3,000,000 be appropriated for con- 
tinuation of construction. 


CONEMAUGH RESERVOIR, PA. 


Conemaugh Reservoir is the most important unit in the plan of 
protection for the upper Ohio River Valley and in particular the 
highly industrialized Pittsburgh area. 

Construction of the project is well advanced and will be brought 
to about 75-percent completion with funds appropriated to date. 

Funds requested for 1952 are required to complete the contract 
for the dam and to continue related items, such as procurement and 
installation of equipment, land acquisition, clearing, and relocations. 

It is expected that dam closure will be made during the coming 
winter. For this reason it is important that adequate funds be made 
available to advance all other items of work as rapidly as possible 
in order that the reservoir may be placed in operation and protection 
provided by this important and vital link in the flood-protection 
plan for the highly industrialized Pittsburgh and upper Ohio River 
area. We urge appropriation of $10,000,000. 


COVINGTON, KY. 


The wall and levee section along the Ohio River and appurtenant 
pumping plants can be completed with available funds and will bring 
the project to about 40 percent completion. The 1952 funds that have 
been requested are for initiation of the final wall and levee section, the 
protection works along the Licking River. Initiation of this section 
in 1952 will bring the project to the point that the section and remain- 
ing pumping plants can be completed in the fiscal year 1953, thus com- 
pleting the project for realization of the full-planned protection of the 
city. 


DALE HOLLOW RESERVOIR, TENN. 


his project for flood control and the production of hydroelectric 
power in the Cumberland Valley has been in operation for flood con- 
trol since 1943, and the original power installation of two 18,000-kilo- 

















watt units were placed in operation December 1948 and January 1949. 
The present emergency has created demand for additional power in 
this area. In view of this need, the budget request for funds to pro- 
ceed with construction and installation of a third power unit is sup- 
ported in full. 


EAST BRANCH CLARION RIVER RESERVOIR, PA. 





Construction of this project is about 50 percent complete. Funds 
requested for 1952 are for continuation of construction of the dam 
and performance of appurtenant work. The dam has been raised to a 
height that construction must be continued to completion to prevent 
damage to the works in place from wash and erosion. The perform- 
ance of the work proposed with the funds requested for 1952 will bring 
the project to approximately 90 percent completion, leaving only 
minor completion work to be accomplished in fiscal year 1953. Com- 
pletion of the project at an early date is urged that it may be placed 
in operation for the control of floods in the upper Clarion River Valley. 

















HAWESVILLE, KY. 





Construction of the levee portion of the project is well under way 
and is expected to be completed early thissummer. In order to realize 
the planned protection, a pumping plant is required to remove internal 
drainage tad sewage during flood periods. The funds requested for 
1952 will permit construction of this pumping plant and fully com- 
plete the project. Appropriation of $108,000 is requested. 













INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 










Indianapolis is one of the important industrial cities in the Mid- 
west. Partial protection has been completed for the Fall Creek sec- 
tion along the White River in the central section of the city, this sec- 













project ‘to between 55 and 60 percent completion. The funds requested 





tion being approximately 53 percent complete. Work completed con- : 
sists of channel improvement and construction of attendant levees (| 
along the White River from the Washington Street Bridge upstream i 
to the West Tenth Street Bridge, and rec onstruction of the Michigan Ee 
and West Tenth Street Br idges. Work remaining consists of channel a 
. improvement’ atid attendant levees along the W hite River from the r 
West Tenth Street Bridge upstream to the Indianapolis Union Rail- 5 
way bridge, and Fall C ‘reek from its mouth upstream to Sixteenth ? 
Street Bridge together with reconstruction of the Indiana Avenue # 
Bridge which crosses Fall Creek. The Indiana Avenue Bridge, due i 
to reduced channel capacity, could during a flood seriously aggravate = 
the flood situation above the bridge. There is danger of city and State a 
hospitals being flooded as well as the main water works of the city of : 
Indianapolis, an important meat-packing plant and many other smaller Fe 
industries, businesses, and a large number of homes. It is recom- 
mended that funds be made available for completion of the Fall Creek ES 
section of this project. ( 
LOUISVILLE, KY. u 

Bs 

Construction of the flood protection works for this important city 4 
was begun in 1947. The appropriations to date will advance, the 3 
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for 1952 will complete several contracts for levees, walls, and pumping 
plants now under way or expected to be under way in the near future 
and for the initiation of practically all remaining contract work. 
The accomplishment of the work proposed for 1952 will bring com- 
pletion of the project to the three-quarters point and substantially 
advance the project toward ultimate flood protection for Louisville. 
The completion of the protection for this large and important indus- 
trial city at an early date is urged, and appropriation of $4,500,000 
is requested. 


MAYSVILLE, KY. 


















Section 1 (levee) has been completed. Section 2 (wall) and Lime- 
stone Creek culvert are nearing completion and will be completed with 
available funds. 

The requested 1952 funds are for initiation of the third and final 
section of the levee protection. Although full protection will not be 


q available until the pumping plants, as well as the third section, are 
4 completed, partial protection will be available through emergency 
7 operations upon construction of the third unit. 


‘ Accordingly, funds should be provided for the economical continua- 
: tion of the project. $1,000,000 is requested. 














RAISING CREST OF DAM NO, 8, MONONGAHELA RIVER, PA. 












The 1950 River and Harbor Act authorized the raising of the crest 
of dam No. 8 on the Monongahela River. The purpose of this work 
is to provide a navigable ~~ in the pool of dam No. 8 comparable 
to that available from Pittsburgh to dam No. 8 and available in the 
pool created by the recently completed Morgantown lock and dam 














' located immediately upstream. The estimated cost of the proposed 
5 work is $1,820,000. 

Coal and other traffic in this area has greatly increased in recent 
years and is expected to increase further due to defense production in 
y the Pittsburgh area. The additional navigable depth will permit load- 
Fi ing of barges to full capacity for movement the full length from the 
bE head of the Morgantown pool to Pittsburgh. 

4 Accordingly, we urge the appropriation of funds to accomplish this 
3 purpose. 

* 


RECONSTRUCTION OF LOCKS NO. 2, MONONGAHELA RIVER, PA. 












The concentration of industry in the Pittsburgh and Upper Ohio 
River area, coupled with coal supplies bordering the Monongahela 


= 6s 
x = 
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i River, has created a large volume of river traffic. During the past 10 
. years traffic on the Monongahela River has averaged over 30,000,000 
i tons a year. Reconstruction of locks No. 2 is under way, with con- 
e struction of the small lock chamber nearing completion. Construction 
of the large lock will be started in the near future. A serious traffic 
2 bottleneck exists at this location due to the fact that only one lock 
Fi chamber can be operated until all construction is completed. Appro- 
Z priation of the 1952 budget request is urged to continue construction 
i of the new facilities required to speed up vital defense traflic at this 


busy location. 
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NEW ALBANY, IND. 


Section I, part 1 of the wall and levees have been completed. Section 
I, part 2 and section II, part 1 are under construction and are sched- 
uled for completion in June. Funds available are sufficient practically 
to complete construction of the last wall and levee section of the project 
(sec. II, pt. 2) and will bring the entire project to approximately 
80 percent completion. The funds requested for 1952 cover the con- 
struction of the east section pumping plants and the initiation of the 
west section pumping plants. 

The project will not afford flood protection until the pumping plants 
are completed to dispose of internal drainage including the flow of a 
small stream that passes through the protection works. 


OLD HICKORY LOCK AND DAM, CUMBERLAND RIVER, TENN. 


Old Hickory lock and dam is located on the Cumberland River 216.2 
miles above the mouth of the Cumberland River and about 23 miles 
above Nashville, Tenn. This development consists of a lock and dam 
and a hydroelectric power-generating plant with a planned installation 
of 100,000 kilowatts. This structure replaces existing obsolete locks 
and dams 3 to 7 inclusive. The estimated total cost of this structure is 
$49,120,000. 

The Old Hickory lock and dam will extend modern navigation 
facilities above Nashville as well as provide hydroelectric power for 
the rapidly expanding defense industries in this area. It is urged that 
construction on this structure be initiated as soon as possible in order 
to meet the growing defense needs for power in this area as well as 
extend much needed modern navigation facilities above Nashville. 


OLEAN, N. Y. 


Funds previously appropriated for this project will advance con- 
struction to approximately 90 percent completion. The funds re- 
quested are for completion of the project and are necessary that the 
planned protection of the project may be realized. With these funds 
the project can be completed and protection provided before the next 
flood season. We recommend appropriation of $392,900. 


STEWARTS FERRY RESERVOIR, TENN. 


This project, located a few miles east of Nashville, Tenn., is a unit in 
the plan for flood control in the Cumberland River Valley which will 
completely control floods on Stones River and prevent flooding at 
Nashville frm this stream. Hydroelectric power benefits will also 
accrue from a planned installation of 13,500 kilowatts. The estimated 
cost of the project is $19,000,000. 

While this reservoir is small in comparison to the three projects 
nearing completion farther upstream (Center Hill, Dale Hollow, and 
Wolf Creek), its location on Stones River close to Nashville makes it 
particularly effective in providing flood protection to the city of Nash- 
ville with its important river terminal facilities and defense boat- 
building industry. Also, the additional power capacity is badly 
needed in the area, particularly in view of the present defense effort. 
Accordingly we urge the appropriation of funds to permit this project 
to be placed under construction. 
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VINCENNES, IND. 


Vincennes an important industrial and trading center is located 
on the Wabash River in Knox County. Though this city has partial 
flood protection constructed by the city, it was saved from disastrous 
flooding in 1948 and 1950 only by costly emergency measures and 
heroic efforts on the part of the people of the city and use of troops. 
The manufacturing industries, with many defense contracts, food 
canning and processing plant of this city are considered vital to the 
defense needs and protection should be provided as soon as possible. 
The protective measures required consist of earth levee and concrete 
wall, a pumping plant and alteration of a railroad bridge and appur- 
tenances. The estimated Federal cost is $3,370,000 and the estimated 
cost to local interest is $50,000. 


WHEELING-BEN WOOD, W. VA. 


The Wheeling-Benwood area is located along the Ohio River in 
Ohio County, W. Va., and about 90 miles downstream from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The proposed plan of improvement consists of combined 
levee and highway, concrete wall, railroad relocations, closures, pump- 
ing stations, and internal drainage facilities. The estimated total 
cost of the plan of improvement is $24,951,700 of which $13,501,700 
will be borne by the Federal Government and $11,450,000 by local 
interests. 

Wheeling-Benwood are located in one of the most highly indus- 
trialized areas of the Nation. The important industries of these 
two cities are iron and steel plants, foundries, potteries and food 
processing plants. In addition, railroads, utilities, municipal and 
residential properties will be provided protection by the proposed 
plan of improvement. 

The Wheeling-Benwood area is an important unit in the economic 
life of the Ohio Valley and of the Nation and is contributing mate- 
rially to the present defense efforts. It is urged that construction be 
initiated on the protective measures of this highly industrialized area. 


WOLF CREEK RESERVOIR, KY. 


This major flood control and power project is somewhat over 80 per- 

cent complete and will be brought to over 90 percent complete with 
appropriations made to date. Construction of the dam proper is 
nearing completion, dam closure having been effected late in 1950. 
Funds requested for 1952 are primarily for continuation of construc- 
tion of the powerhouse and generating facilities and will substantially 
— the project leaving only minor work to be accomplished in 
1953. 
_ The present schedule calls for placing three of the six generators 
in Operation in 1951 with the remaining three to be put in operation 
in 1952. In view of the present emergency and the demand for power 
in the Cumberland Valley, it is urged that the full amount of $3,000,- 
000 be made available. 
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CLEVELAND HARBOR, OHIO 


Although this project is not geographically in the Ohio Valley it 
is in the general industrial area a large part of which is in the Ohio 
Valley. Therefore, the improvement of the Cuyahoga River is of 
direct interest to this association and its members. For this project 
the budget has set aside $1,000,000; $75,000 of which is required to 
dredge to a depth of 23 feet in Old River to the Erie Railroad ore dock 
for the purpose of facilitating existing ore traffic. The remaining 
$925,000 would initiate construction of and partially complete New 
York Central Railroad bridge No. 9 across the Cuyahoga River. The 
present bridge constitutes a serious restriction to traffic in the river. 
and the proposed replacement of this bridge will eliminate such restric- 
tion. We trust that such an appropriation will be made. 

Mr. Rasavr. Thank you very much. 


Fripay, May 4, 1951. 
Sr. AnTHony FAaLis 


WITNESSES 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

A. D. STRONG, SECRETARY, UPPER MISSISSIPPI WATERWAY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Kerr. We are glad to have with us this morning our colleague 
Mr. Judd, of Minnesota. Do you wish to make a statement, Mr. 
Judd, on the St. Anthony Falls project ¢ 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. Mr. Chairman, first I want to submit for the record 
a statement on behalf of myself and the Upper Mississippi Waterway 
Association, whose secretary, Mr. A. D. Strong, has appeared before 
your committee, I think, almost every year. It did not seem necessary 
for him to come this year, because the committee is already so familiar 
with the problems with which it deals. 

The statement contains three recommendations affecting the upper 
Mississippi River area; the first is to make sure of full maintenance of 
navigation works. The Upper Mississippi Waterway Association be- 
lieves that not enough is being done to keep the dams, the locks, and 
the approaches to the locks in first-class order, and because of the urgent 
need for the river transportation, particularly in time of war, it is 
most important that each one of the locks be kept in top-notch condi- 
tion to keep from blocking the whole flow of traffic. The transporta- 
tion load that we are going to have in the next few years will be 
tremendously increased. 

We are concerned about the physical condition of the navigation 
locks and dams in the upper Mississippi River. Much maintenance 
work has been deferred and is now essential to keep these structures 
in the safe and efficient operating condition necessary to meet the re- 
quirements of an ever-increasing traffic load. We urge upon the Con- 
gress the importance of appropriating adequate funds for continuing 
proper maintenance and operation of the 9-foot channel. 
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The second of the recommendations relates to Keokuk Dam, No. 
19. I do not believe I need to take your time other than to present 
the facts stated in this resolution, which is: We urge the immediate 
reconstruction of Mississippi River lock No. 19, at Keokuk, Iowa, as 
an emergency act for the national defense, for the following reasons : 

The existing lock is a single-chamber structure measuring only 358 
by 110 feet and is-in an advance sts ige of decay. The locking time 
is from 144 minutes to 8 hours, depending on the size of the tow. 

The proposed replacement lock would have a chamber of 1,200 
by 110 feet. The locking time for the largest tow would be 30 minutes. 

Efficient navigation on the upper Mississippi River is vital to na- 
tional defense, as evidenced by the fact that— 

387,153,158 gallons of gasoline, fuel oil, and crude petroleum were 
barged through lock No. 19 in 1949. 

Power plants and war industries receive their coal supplies by Mis- 
sissippi River barge. 

Large quantities of grain are barged through the lock to southern 
markets and to export terminals. 

Iron and steel products and chemicals and other critical materials 
are transported on the upper Mississippi River in considerable quanti- 
ties. 

In addition to the foregoing, there is the ever-present factor of 
delays to the continually increasing traffic. During the 1948 navigation 
season, 321 tows were delayed a total of 1,233 hours while aw aiting 
their turn to use the lock. During 1949 this delay was even greater. 

The project meets all of the criteria provided in title IX of the 
Omnibus Appropriation Act of 1951 and as ordered by the President 
of the United States. I hope it will be possible to start work on the 
reconstruction of this lock, which is the main bottleneck for the whole 
upper river. 

The third recommendation has to do with the Minneapolis upper 
harbor, the St. Anthony Falls project. We urge that Congress con- 
tinue to appropriate sufficient funds, as requested by the United States 
Corps of Engineers, for the continuance of the extension of the 9-foot 
channel to the north city limits of Minneapolis. 

We are not asking for any increase, because everybody is aware 
of the over-all picture. But the work that has already been done is 
in good shape; the engineers are now ready to begin the lower dam. 
and what has been done will be lost if work should be suspended. 

These three projects are the only ones we are asking the committee 
this year to consider favorably, as far as the upper Mississippi River 
waterway is concerned. 

I might point out that when the 9-foot channel project was first 
started, it was said, and many people believed _ it might ultimately 
handle as much as a million tons of traffic a year. It is already over 
4 million tons, and it has been going up steadily. So you can see the 
development that has taken plac e in waterway traffic. Particularly 
important is the two-way traffic. Oil and coal are coming up the 
river, and linseed oil and grain are going down, to mention the largest 
items. 

Mr. Kerr. From where do we get most of our linseed oil ? 

Mr. Jupp. The biggest producer is my State, Minnesota. 
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On behalf of myself and the Upper Mississippi Waterway Associa- 
tion, Mr. A. D. Strong, secretary, I wish to submit the following 
resolution adopted by the association. 

(The resolution is as follows:) 


1. Maintenance of navigation works.—We are much concerned about the physi- 
cal condition of the navigation locks and dams in the upper Mississippi River. 
Much maintenance work has been deferred and is now essential to keep these 
structures in the safe and efficient operating condition necessary to meet the 
requirements of an ever-increasing traffic load. We urge upon the Director 
of the Budget and the Congress the importance of appropriating adequate funds 
for continuing proper maintenance and operation of the 9-foot channel. 

2. Keokuk dam No. 19.—We urge the immediate reconstruction of Mississippi 
River lock No. 19 at Keokuk, Iowa, as an emergency act for the national defense, 
for the following reasons: 

(1) The existing lock is a single-chamber structure measuring only 358 by 110 
feet and is in an advanced stage of decay. The locking time is from 144 minutes 
to 8 hours depending on the size of the tow. 

(2) The proposed replacement lock would have a chamber 1,200 by 110 feet. 
The locking time for the largest tow would be 30 minutes. 

(3) Efficient navigation on the upper Mississippi River is vital to national 
defense, as evidenced by the fact that— 

387,153,158 million gallons of gasoline, fuel oil, and crude petroleum were 
barged through the lock No. 19 in 1949. 

Power plants and war industries receive their coal supplies by Mississippi 
River barge. 

Large quantities of grain are barged through the lock to southern markets 
and to export terminals. 

Iron and steel products and chemicals and other critical materials are 
transported on the upper Mississippi River in considerable quantities. 

In addition to the foregoing there is the ever-present factor of delays to 
the continually increasing traffic. During the 1948 navigation season, 321 
tows were delayed a total of 1,233 hours while awaiting their turn to use 
the lock. During 1949 this delay was even greater. 

(4) The project meets all of the criteria provided in title IX of the Omnibus 
Appropriation Act 1951 and as ordered by the President of the United States. 

3. Minneapolis upper harbor.—We urge that Congress continue to appropriate 
sufficient funds, as requested by the United States Corps of Engineers, for the 
continuance of the extension of the 9-foot channel to the north city limits of 
Minneapolis. 


Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much for your statements. 
Mr. Jupp. Thank you for your courtesy. 


Monpay, May 7, 1951. 
Ice Harnor, THe DAEs, AND HELL’s Canyon ProsgEcts 


WITNESS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Razavr. I presume you are here to tell us about The Dalles. 

Mr. ANGELL. I want to tell you about three dams—dams, good dams. 

Mr. Rasavut. You are for them? 

Mr. ANGELL. Yes; I am for them. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the present national 
emergency has quickly brought to a head the acute power supply 
problem in the Pacific Northwest. The power situation has been 
difficult for a number of years, but the entire power program has been 
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permitted to lag. Now, with the region facing a major increase in 
power requirements, we do not have sufficient supply in prospect even 
considering the output of projects now under construction. It is 
imperative that new projects be started immediately. 

Industrial load increases on the Federal system will amount to over 
600,000 kilowatts between now and 1955, and will further increase by 
approximately 2,000,000 killowatts by 1960. Practically all of this 
increase will relate primarily to national defense. For the other dis- 
tributors in the area, loads are expected to increase by nearly a million 
kilowatts by 1955, with a further similar increase occurring by 1960. 
Projects now under construction will not meet this need. Much of 
this load will be sreved necessarily on an interruptible basis. By 1955 
over 500,000 kilowatts of industrial loads imported to the national 
defense will be on an interruptible basis. Power must be made avail- 
able to make the supply firm. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 1952 recommended that three 
projects be started in fiscal year 1952 in order to meet these require- 
ments. These are Ice Harbor, The Dalles, and Hells Canyon projects. 
These projects must be built because the Pacific Northwest will be 
unable to serve on a firm basis any new electro process industries, other 
than those which already have power commitments, until power be- 
comes available from these three projects. The physical location of 
these three projects is such that they fit into the power system in 
exactly the places where new power supply is greatly needed and 
where they can contribute the greatest benefits on the most economical] 
basis to the entire region. 

The Ice Harbor plant is located in the vicinity of Pasco, Wash., 
where the power situation is already difficult and where loads are 
expanding rapidly. The Ice Harbor plant will take care of this situa- 
tion. The Atomic Energy Commission plant at Hanford is located 
in this area, and the Atomic Energy Commission has constantly 
pressed the Bonneville Power Administration for a more secure power 
supply. The Ice Harbor plant will provide this secure power supply. 
If Ice Harbor is not built, an additional transmission line must be 
built from the Grand Coulee plant in order to take care of loads in this 
area, Which line would cost in excess of $5,000,000 and which would 
be useless after Ice Harbor is eventually built. Even now temporary 
transmission facilities have been built into the area because Ice Har- 
bor has been delayed so long. This means a waste of funds, as well as 
a waste of critical materials. The Ice Harbor plant is so close to the 
loads of the Pasco area that only minor transmission will be needed 
in addition to the existing facilities, which will add to the reliability 
of power supply and, because it will provide an alternate source of 
supply to the AEC plant independent of the supply from Grand 
Coulee delivered over long transmission lines, it provides an ideal 
solution to that power problem. The plant will have a large ratio of 
prime power. Installed capacity will be 260,000 kilowatts, with prime 
power 204,000 kilowatts, which makes the project very feasible from 
an economical standpoint. The cost would be $96,000,000, and it can 
be in operation by December 1955. 

The Dalles project is another that is geographically located near 
the southern end of the system where power support is sorely needed. 
This plant will be a large power producer and, because it is only about 
80 miles above Portland, it is a natural project to be built to supply 
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the greatly increasing loads of the Portland and general coastal areas. 
At the present time the greter part of the power for these areas must 
come from Grand Coulee. These lines are constantly operating under 
overload conditions, which jeopardizes service not only to the coastal 
areas but also to the AEC plant at Hanford and, in fact, practically 
throughout the entire system. The Dalles plant will relieve this con- 
dition and greatly increase the stability of the system because of the 
insertion of this power supply where it is most needed. The plant is 
also a very feasible one inasmuch as it would have 687,000 kilowatts 
of prime power of 980,000 kilowatts installed. It can be brought into 
service by November 1956 and completed by November 1959, at a cost 
of $326,000,000. 

The third project, Hells Canyon, is equally important. Its output 
will be needed, in addition to the others, to supply the power require- 
ments of the region. It is a particularly valuable plant because of the 
major power benefits that will accrue not only from its own generation 
but from its water storage. Installed capacity will be 900,000 kilo- 
watts, of which 688,000 will be at site prime power, and it will fur- 
ther provide 742,500 kilowatts in downstream benefits. Firm power 
capabilities of Ice Harbor, McNary, The Dalles, and Bonneville Dams 
will be substantially increased by virtue of the large water storage 
at Hells Canyon. 

All three of these plants must be started immediately if the widen- 
ing gap between power supply and power requirements is to be closed 
at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. Kerr. Has any work been done on any of these three dams you 
speak of ? 

Mr. AnceLt. No; no work has been done on Ice Harbor, the Dalles, 
and Hells Canyon. Work is now going on on Chief Joseph. Of 
course, McNary is pretty well along. Bonneville is completed, and 
Grand Coulee is completed, except for generation installations and 
the reclamation facilities. 

Mr. Kerr. These dams are all on the Columbia River ? 

Mr. Ancetv. All onthe Columbia and Snake Rivers. 

We are very, very short of power. There is no fight between 
private utilities and the public development of power in that area. 
Formerly there was a pretty sharp disagreement between the two 
groups, but now they are working together, and the private utilities 
take this power the Government develops and deliver it. So that they 
are all working together, and they agree 100 percent that additional 
power is necessary in that particular area. 

(After discussion off the record :) 

Mr. Krrr. What will the Dalles Dam do besides make power avail- 
able—anything else? 

Mr. Anceti. Nothing else except some flood control. There is some 
flood control. We have had very heavy floods in the Columbia River 
area. It is a little difficult to combine flood control and power in the 
same dam, but to some extent they will control the floods. There is 
no reclamation in the Dalles Dam as contemplated now; it is power, 
flood control, and navigation. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much, Congressman. We are always 
glad to hear you. You always make a fair and factual statement. 
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MONONGAHELA RIverR 
WITNESSES 


JOHN E. LOUGHLIN, JR., COUNSEL FOR NATIONAL MINES CORP., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


H. A. BANGERT, WEIRTON STEEL CO., WEIRTON, W. V. 


D. L. McELROY, VICE PRESIDENT, ENGINEERING, PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATED COAL CO. 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Rasavt. The committee is ready to take up the Monongahela 
River item. 


Mr. Loventrn. My name is John E. Loughlin, Jr., of Pittsburgh. 
I am counsel for National Mines Corp., a subsidiary of National Steel 
Corp. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Loveutr. I have, sir. 


Mr. Rasavt. Do you want to file it for the record, or do you want 
to read it? 


Mr. Loventry. I would just as soon file it. 


Mr. Rasavt. Without objection, we will file Mr. Loughlin’s state- 
ment in the record. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL MINES CorP. 


This company is a wholly owned subsidiary of National Steel Corp., which 
owns and operates integrated steel manufacturing plants on the Ohio at Weirton, 
W. Va., and Steubenville, Ohio. National Steel Corp. is an important steel 
producer; its ingot capacity places it fifth among the country’s steel manu- 
facturers. At the present time, a very substantial portion of its production is 
being devoted to national defense purposes and the percentage is constantly 
increasing. In order to increase its output of defense material, National Steel 
Corps, has undertaken an expansion program which will require an outlay of more 
than $150,000,000. One essential element of this program involves the construc- 
tion of an additional blast furnace at Weirton, W. Va., which will increase the pig- 
iron capacity of that plant by more than a third of present output. Within the 
last month, the same plant completed and placed in operation the first bulk oxygen 
plant in the United States, designed to increase the production of pig iron through 
the application of oxygen to blast-furnace operations. 

It is our job at National Mines Corp. to supply the tremendous quantities of 
metallurgical coal (commonly called coking coal) which are needed to operate 
the blast furnaces at Weirton. Within the relatively short period of 18 months, 
we will he called upon to meet the demands of a fourth 1,400-ton blast furnace, 
which will require at least 2,000 net tons of coal per day, in addition to the 
tonnages which we are now supplying. 

The coal which National Mines Corp. produces comes from its newly opened 
Weirton mine which is located on the Monongahela River at Little Falls, W. Va. 
The coal is transported from our cleaning plant to our river docks, where it is 
loaded into river barges for transportation over the Monongehela and Ohio Rivers 
to the National Steel Corp. unloading docks at Weirton, W. Va. We eventtally 
expect to ship approximately 1,500,000 tons of coal per annum in this manner. 

At the present time, National Mines Corp. and other river shippers of coal and 
other commodities located on the Monongahela River above Morgantown are 
severely handicapped by the obsolete locks and dams now in operation. 

Until construction of the Morgantown lock and dam was undertaken, the 
series of locks and dams on the Monongahela River below Morgantown provided a 
9-foot channel and reasonably modern locking facilities to about mile 100 on 
the Monongahela River at a point below Morgantown, W. Va. The remaining 
locks and dams from this point to the head of navigation, viz, locks and dams 
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10 to 15, were entirely inadequate. These locks and dams were built more than 
45 years ago. Each lock, with only one chamber, can accommodate only two 
barges or a barge and a towboat so that the customary six-barge tows, which are 
used in the lower river, require four lockages. Moreover, the dams provide a 
7-foot channel, as against 9 feet in the lower river, so that standard coal barges 
of 1,000 tons capacity can be loaded only to between 60 and 70 percent of capacity, 
depending upon river conditions. The guide walls of the locks are of limited length 
which makes it extremely difficult to break and reassemble tows. At locks 11, 13, 
and 15, the guide walls do not extend beyond the guard walls and there is no 
protection for tows entering the locks from up-river, greatly increasing the 
accident rate. The physical condition of the locks is extremely poor due to 
their age. 

In 1948, Congress authorized an over-all program of modernization for these 
up-river locks and dams by approving the construction of the new Morgantown 
locks and dam which replace old locks 10 and 11. The construction of this 
improvement is almost completed and it will unquestionably be of great benefit 
to navigation on the upper reaches of the river. However, it is only the first 
step in the project and the program will not generally benefit navigation until 
the remaining obsolete locks and dams, viz, 12 to 15 are replaced by two modern 
structures comparable to the Morgantown locks and dam. 

The next step in the program should be the construction of the Hildebrand 
lock and dam, which Congress has authorized, and which when completed will 
replace existing locks and dams 12 and 13. The final step will be the proposed 
Opekiska lock and dam which will serve to replace existing locks and dams 14 
and 15. 

The movement of traffic on the upper Monongahela River has increased very 
substantially since 1925. At that time, the average annual tonnage was about 
50,000 as against an average of 600,000 tons per year during the 5-year period 
1943-47. The opening of the Weirton mine of National Mines Corp., which 
took place at the close of the year 1949, can be expected to add eventually an 
additional annual tonnage of approximately 1,500,000. Other coal producers and 
shippers of other commodities can be expected to provide comparable substantial 
increases in tonnages as soon as modern navigation facilities are available. 

Practically all of the substantial tonnages originating on the upper Monongahela 
are for essential national defense purposes. Our own shipments of metallurgical 
coal will be used for the manufacture of the most critical defense items, that 
is, pig iron and steel. Other steel producers are also turning to the West Virginia 
mines for their requirements of metallurgical coal inasmuch as the usual sources 
of such coal on the lower parts of the river are becoming rapidly depleted. West 
Virginia has immense reserves of coking coal which should be developed as 
quickly as possible but such development will be delayed unless there is assur- 
ance of an efficient and economical means of transportation. 

Another very large user of coal for defense purposes is the Morgantown Ord- 
nance Works which has an annual requirement in excess of 600,000 tons, at the 
present time. In addition, there is a serious shortage of barges and towing 
equipment on the Ohio and Monongahela Rivers, which is hampering the defense 
effort. This shortage could be clearly improved if it were possible to utilize 
the full capacity of barges on the upper river and increase the size of the tows. 
At the same time, improved locking facilities would eliminate unnecessary lock- 
age delays and provide for a much more efficient use of existing transportation 
facilities. 

It is recognized that in times such as these there is a desirable tendency to 
reduce purely civil appropriations as much as possible, especially if it involves a 
new project. The Hildebrand improvement does not fall into this category. 
In the first place, it is fair to say that the improvement of navigation facilities on 
the upper Monongahela is directly and specifically related to defense purposes. 
In the second place, it is not a new project, but an essential part of an over-all 
program which was begun several years ago and which, with the construction 
of the Morgantown locks and dam, is already well under way. There is an 
added reason for proceeding as promptly as possible with the program in that the 
money already invested in the new Morgantown locks and dam will not begin 
to provide an adequate return to the public until the balance of the program is 
completed. 


Mr. Loveuirn. The statement which I presented is a statement of 
Mr. Thomas E. Millsop, president of National Mines Corp., and vice 
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president of National Steel Corp. He has asked me to present that 
as counsel for the companies. I do not intend to take up the com- 
mittee’s time by reading this statement, but I would like to make one 
or two comments with respect to the material that is in it. 

Our interest in this particular project arises from the fact that we 
have a large coal mine on the Monongahela River just above Morgan- 
town, a mine which we opened in the latter part of 1949. That mine 
provides metallurgical coal for use in the manufacture of coke, which 
is used to produce iron and steel at our plants which are located down 
river at Weirton, W. Va., and Steubenville, Ohio. The first part of 
this project has been completed. 

I would like to emphasize one thing, and that is that this is not a 
new project. It was originally authorized several years ago, and it 
consists of three parts. It involves the construction of three new locks 
and dams on the upper Monongahela, to replace six existing locks and 
dams which have been in for almost 50 years, which are snociia and 
in very poor condition. 

We have a 9-foot channel on the Monongahela River up to Morgan- 
town and from then on it is a 7-foot channel. Up to Morgantown the 
locks and dams are modern and they can handle six barges and a boat. 
Above Morgantown, because of the smallness of the locks, a tow of 
that, size would require four lockages. 

Mr. Ranaut. They have to break up the tows to take them through? 

Mr. Loventrn. That is right. Not only that, but the locks are in 
extremely poor condition. The machinery for operating them is 
makeshift. These conditions impose a rather severe penalty on ship- 
ments above Morgantown, because the barges can be loaded to only 
70 percent of capacity. 

At the present time there is a very serious shortage of barge and 
towboat equipment on the Monongahela River so that the uneconomic 
use of the tows above Morgantown seriously hampers river trans- 
portation. 

Now, as I have pointed out, this is not a new project. The first lock 
and dam at Morgantown is almost completed. However, the new 
lock and dam is almost worthless if you do not have corresponding 
locks and dams above it. And the next step in the project should be 
the construction of the so-called Hildebrand lock and dam which will 
replace two existing locks and dams of the obsolete type. 

Now, there is one other element that I would like to emphasize, and 
which is brought out in this statement, and that is that this is not a 
purely civilian project. I think it has a decided defense aspect. The 
coal which is used in the mills at Pittsburgh and in that area comes 
generally from the Pittsburgh seam of coal around Uniontown and 
Connellsville. The seam, at the present time, is becoming rapidl 
exhausted, and all of the steel companies are moving into West Vir- 
ginia to get their supply of coking coal. We were probably the first to 
make that move, although Sharon Steel Co. is also getting large 
quantities of coal from up the river. It is a logical point for the steel 
companies to reach for new coal, and of course there is no question 
about it that coal today, and especially coking coal of this type, is a 
vital element in the defense program. 

_ Now, if no provision is made for planning money on this project, 
it will mean at least a year’s delay which will set the whole program 
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back a year, and, as I have indicated, it produces the unfortinate situ- 
ation that the first part of the project has already been completed and 
is practically valueless without the addition of the similar dams above 
Morgantown. 

Mr. Ragavr. Are you talking about the Hildebrand lock? 

Mr. Loveutin. That is correct. 

Mr. Rasavr. There is nothing in here this year for that, but we have 
a request for reconstruction of new locks at an expenditure of $4 mil- 
lion; and up to the present time we have spent or allocated $29 million 
on this project in the Monongahela River. 

Mr. Lovesun. That is correct. 

Mr. Rapavut. So this Hildebrand lock and dam is not in this year. 

_Mr. Loueuuiy, I believe the Army engineers or the Corps of En- 
gineers—— 

Mr. Rasavur. They probably made a request for it but did not get it. 

Mr. Loventtin. I believe they requested $35,000 for planning. 

Mr. Forp. I notice, Mr. Chairman, there is another dam mentioned, 
the Opekiska. ) 

Mr. Rasavt. Yes; that is another one. 

Now, the Hildebrand lock and dam is estimated at a cost of about 
$13,600,000 and the other one at $14,900,000. 

-Mr. Loveuurn. That is right. 

Mr. Ranaut. But they are not in for this year. You have got to live 
within the pocketbook of Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Loucuirn. There were three locks and dams in the program: 
Morgantown, which has just been completed ; Hildebrand, which will: 
replace two of the old locks; and the third one is the one I always 
have difficulty in pronouncing, Opekiska, which would replace the final 
two obsolete locks. 

Mr. Rapavt. I agree with your statement that completion of it 
would give relief to the traffic, because you will not have to break up 
the barge tows. But we have to be patient and go along and do a 
little at a time. It amounts to quite a bit at a time when you see the 
money we have spent. 

Mr. Forp. Some testimony which was presented earlier this year has 
just been pointed out to me. 

Colonel Potter, in reference to this project, said : 


Under the emergency and unless the need, for the purpose of transportation of 
coal, is demonstrated within the next calendar year, I do not see those being 


built— 
and he was referring to Hildebrand and Opekiska. 

Mr. LoueHuin. We, by ourselves alone, are shipping out pretty close 
to a million tons of coal on the river. The Consolidation Coal Co. is 
shipping close to 400,000 tons from Morgantown Ordnance, and of 
course that will increase substantially, I would say. 

Mr. Bancrrt. My name is H. A. Bangert, and I am assistant to the 
president of the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. Ihave a prepared 
statement here which I am going to submit for the committee. I do 
not want to take too much of the time of the committee. I do not want 
to repeat anything that Mr. Loughlin has already given, but I would 
like to make reference to several things in this statement and hand 
it to you. 

I am trying to show a few things here that might be of interest to 
the committee. For instance, at the lower part of this river, at Pitts- 
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burgh, where the Monongahela joins the Alleghany to form the Ohio, 
more than 15,000,000 tons passed through lock and dam No. 2 there in 
1946. Those are the last available figures that I have. That is more 
tonnage than passed through the Panama Canal. 

That has grown rapidly in the past 25 to 50 years while the upper 
part of the Monongahela River in which we are interested has re- 
mained practically static without much improvement since 1903 and 
1905, and back in there. From the period 1938-46, commerce 
increased on that river more than 2,000 percent. This area is one of 
the largest and best coal fields in the world with an estimated life of 
more than 150 years of coal. 

I would like to emphasize also to the committee the possibilities, 
from a national defense angle, of the need for this coal in the upper 
Monongahela River. In 1944, Congress passed a bill appropriating 
$30 million for research work in synthetic fuels. And they have pilot 
plants established, I believe one in West Virginia at Morgantown and 
one in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. And in the event of emergency if 
there occurs a need for additional oil, it will come from these synthetic 
plants. In order to get the coal for these synthetic plants, you are 
going to have to go up. into the upper stretch of the Monongahela 
River. 

From that section will come your coal that you will need for these 
synthetic plants, pilot plants, now operating in Morgantown, W. Va., 
and in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, Pa. I am looking at that from a 
national defense angle. We have invested $29 million in this one 
dam. Unless additional improvements are made and carried on far- 
ther up the river you are not going to be able to reach this coal. We 
have found in the past that the mines have been down to as low as 
3 days a week because they cannot get railroad cars to transport the 
coal out of there. The railroad companies will admit, themselves, 
that there is no possibility of any improvement over that. 

This coal that we are interested in is metallurgical coal. Without 
that coal you cannot make steel. Without steel you cannot fight wars. 
At the instance of the United States Government, we are putting in 
a new blast furnace at the Weirton Steel Co., at Weirton, W. Va., 
which is going to require three-quarters of a million tons more coal 
per year to operate our plant. It is a question of where are we going 
to get it and how we are going to get it transported from the upper 
stretch of the Monongahela to Weirton, W. Va., to operate this new 
blast furnace that we are putting in in order to meet the requirements 
of the Government for national defense purposes. 

Mr. Razavt. Do you have a copy of your statement there ? 

Mr. Bancert. I have one here. 

Mr. Razavt. That statement will be placed in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF H. A. BANGERT 


In addition to the information previously furnished on the Monongahela River 
project, I am submitting some information on this matter which seriously views 
this project from a national defense angle. 

Our industrial growth in recent years has been rapid along the Ohio and the 
Monongahela Rivers, particularly the coal industry. On the lower Monongahela 
River, near the mouth in the Pittsburgh district, river improvements have for 
years kept pace with industrial expansion. More than 15,000,000 tons passed 
through lock and dam No. 2 on the Monongahela River near Pittsburgh in 1946, 
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the latest available figures. A great part of this tonnage consisted of coal to feed 
the vital steel industry. With the improved locks and dams and 9-foot river 
depth in this area, the above tonnage was made possible. 

While the lower Monongahela River in the Pittsburgh area kept pace with 
expanding industry and brought prosperity to that district and security to the 
Nation, the upper Monongahela for the past 45 years remained unimproved, dis- 
couraging the expansion of industry and the opening of new coal fields in that 
area. 

The River and Harbor Act of 1896 authorized the extension of the Monongahela 
lock and dam system upstream into West Virginia by the construction of locks 
and dams Nos. 10 to 15. This was the beginning of the lock and dam system on 
the upper Monongahela River in the State of West Virginia. These locks and 
dams were constructed during the period from 1897 to 1903 and have been in 
use to the limits of their capacities since then without any further improvement 
or modernization. 

In spite of the lack of improvements on the upper Monongahela in West Vir- 
ginia with its 1903 model locks and dams and shallow water, tonnage between 
Morgantown, W. Va., and Fairmount, W. Va., increased 2,000 percent during 
the period from 1938 to 1946. The coal from mines bordering almost the entire 
length of the Monongahela River has been transported by barge to the Pittsburgh 
area largely for consumption by the steel industry. In the early days, this coal 
movement originated from mines along the river near Pittsburgh which resulted 
in short hauls to the steel mills in the Pittsburgh vicinity. Now these mines have 
approached exhaustion. The steel and other industries have now shifted up- 
stream into West Virginia from whence the future coal supply must come. This 
movement upstream into West Virginia for vital coal has been anticipated for 
some time. The Army engineers predicted more than 25 years ago in 1922 in a 
report made by them to Congress that this upstream shift would occur. At that 
time, the Army engineers were farsighted and in a statement to Congress said, 
“Eventually it will be necessary to go farther upstream or farther inland to obtain 
coal for river shipment. The prospect for rapid growth of commerce on the 
Monongahela River with the increased demand for coal from the upper river, now 
very little used, with almost certain increase in trade with the Ohio and Allegheny 
Valleys is very bright.” So reads the Army engineers’ forecast in 1922 and we 
see that the eventualities predicted in the engineers’ report of 26 years ago have 
become the actualities of today. 

However, more important than economic and industrial expansion is the 
matter of national security. Metallurgical coal is essential in making steel and 
wars cannot be fought without steel. The present fields now supplying the steel 
industry with metallurgical coal are being rapidly depleted. The steel industry 
is looking to the upper Monongahela area in West Virginia for metallurgical 
coal as evideneed by its activities in the West Virginia district. Today this area 
is one of the largest and best coal fields in the world and is practically un- 
scratched with an estimated 3,000,000,000 tons of coal in Monongalia and 
Marion Counties, W. Va., alone, with a conservative estimated coal life of more 
than 150 years. During these troublesome times of unsettled world affairs and 
conditions abroad, it is vital in the matter of national defense and security that 
the proposed improvements on the upper Monongahela be realized at the earliest 
possible date so that these river facilities, now obsolete and inadequate, may 
become an additional arm of transportation and aid to the railroads. Our water- 
transportation facilities on the upper Monongahela River are lagging far behind 
our production facilities. Further, from the angle of national defense will be 
the need for large tonnages of coal for the synthetic production of oil and 
gasoline from coal. In 1944 Congress passed the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act, 
appropriating approximately $30,000,000 for research and development work. 
Pilot and demonstration plants bave been erected and laboratory and field tests 
are being made by the Government at Morgantown, W. Va., and elsewhere. 

Although, at this time, we are not confronted with any known shortage of 
petroleum, we must, however, from the military standpoint, be prepared as we 
eannot depend on oil concessions in foreign lands in time of war as the risks 
would be too great to rely on such sources. In time of war, this country cannot 
be faced with the risk of importing oil but must be prepared if necessary to 
produce synthetic oil and gasoline from domestic coal. There is always the 
danger that the United States will depend upon import until the supply problem 
has become critical. Recent experiments in industrial and governmental syn- 
thetic-fuels research have shown conclusively that our liquid-fuel supplies do not 
depend entirely on petroleum but can be supplemented from our much larger 
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reserves of coal in the Monongahela River section where, including a number of 
counties, approximately 1,000 years of coal are available. These statistics may 
be obtained in detail from Dr. Paul Price, State geologist, at the University of 
West Virginia in Morgantown, W. Va. — 

As late as May 9, 1949, Secretary of Interior, J. A. Krug, made a statement to 
the effect that, “Liquid fuels can be made out of coal at a price not too far 
above oil prices.” Further, in his speech Mr. Krug stated on May 9, 1949, “The 
vast coal deposits of the Nation can now be accepted as part of our liquid-fuel 
reserve, thus enormously expanding our known reserves of liquid fuel.” 

In the event this country is confronted with the necessity of resorting to 
synthetic fuels, it is apparent that the billions of tons of coal available along 
the upper Monongahela River will of necessity be used for this purpose. 

The New York Daily Times, under date of September 12, 1948, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The United States is on the threshold of a profound chemical revolution. The 
next 10 years, or 15, will see the rise of a mass of new industries which will free 
us from dependence on foreign sources of oil. Gasoline will be produced from 
coal, air, and water on a scale so huge that it will dwarf even the giant synthetic 
rubber industry born in desperation during World War II.” 

I am giving you the above information based upon facts which have come to 
my attention because I believe that the Monongahela River project is a vital 
defense arm for our country. 

As a closing remark, I would like to state further that the participation of 
Germany in World War II would have been of short duration had it not been for 
her synthetic fuels. 


Mr. Bancerr. I would like also to submit to the committee a letter 
I received from the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., one of the 
largest coal companies in the world, under date of May 2, 1951, in which 
they state, in substance, in the letter, that the Sharon Steel Corp., 
during 1950, received 300,372 tons of coal shipped to Morgantown 
which was converted into coke and shipped from Morgantown for 
the Sharon Steel Co. at Sharon, Pa. That is purely metallurgical 
coal which they cannot make steel without. 

I would like to submit that letter for the record. 

Mr. Razavr. Without objection, that may be placed in the record. 

(The letter follows :) 


PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION COAL Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 2, 1951. 
Mr. H. A. BANGERT, 
Assistant to President, Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va. 

Dear Mr. BANGERT: In reply to your telephone call this morning, we shipped 
from our No. 93 mine at Jordan, W. Va., by barge to the Morgantown ordnance 
plant for the account of the Sharon Steel Corp., during 1950, 300,372 tons of coal 
which was used in the coke ovens at that plant. It is my understanding that 
the Sharon Steel Co. uses the coke made at Morgantown at their plant at 
Sharon, Pa. 

Our present estimate of the reserves at this mine are 15 years at about 750,000 
tons per year. These reserves, of course, are subject to possible revision up 
or down, depending upon allocation of coal to various mines. 

If there is any other information that you would like to have from us, please 
do not hesitate to call. 

Sincerely yours, 


D. L. McE3roy. 


Mr. Banocert. I would also like to submit a statement of Mr. D. L. 
McElroy, vice president, engineering, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., in which he goes into various mines located along the upper 
Monongahela. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection, we will make that statement a part 
of the record. 





Mr. Baneert. Thank you. 
(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT oF D. L. McE troy, Vick PRESIDENT, ENGINEERING, PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION CoAL Co. 


I wish to endorse the proposed improvements on the Monongahela River 
between Morgantown and Fairmont due to the benefits these improvements will 
bring to our coal-mining operations in that area, the men employed at these 
mines and the communities in which they are located. We have a total of 10 
operating coal mines that could be favorably affected by these improvements. 

Five of these mines actually have their outlets on or adjacent to that part 
of the Monongahela River for which these improvements are proposed. These 
mines, with their daily capacity and coal reserves are as follows: 





. Daily ca- 
Mine pacity 


| Reserve tons 
| 





Arkwright 000 | 30,000, 000 
Consol No. 93 I A. SSS Ee aE | 16, 000, 000 
Everettville | 15, 000, 000 
Booth____. | 5, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 








The Arkwright mine listed above already has river loading facilities which 
have recently been installed at considerable expense. The Consol No. 93 mine 
has river facilities which were installed in 1941 and which have been a con- 
tinuous service since that time. This mine is located between Morgantown and 
Fairmont and is very much handicapped due to the fact that it is in the low 
pool section of.the river, which allows us to get only one-half to two-thirds of 
full barge loading on all loadings at this point. Also, the speed of handling 
these barges through the locks in the upper stretches of the river is greatly 
reduced due to the small lock capacity. These features have handicapped river 
loading at this mine since 1941 and will continue to do so unless the proposed 
river improvements are made. The other three mines have no river loading 
facilities, and although serious consideration has been given to installing such 
facilities, no action has been taken. One of the main draw-backs to the instal- 
lation of these river loading facilities has been the pool conditions in this 
section of the river. 

In addition to the above five mines, we have the following mines which are 
within 4 miles or less of the river on good roads, which would permit trucking 
to river loading facilities. As a matter of fact, trucking has been done to the 
river from three of these mines in major volumes. These five mines are: 





D 7. Reserve tons 





5, 000 20, 000, 000 
4, 000 7, 000, 000 
= 3, 000 5, 000, 000 
Pursglove No. 15__.__- : 5, 000 20, 000, 000 
Consol No. 38. 2, 000 2, 000, 000 











We have recently made underground connections between Christopher No. 3 
mine and Arkwright, which will enable us to bring the production of this mine 
to the river loading facilities at Arkwright, and for all practical purposes it 
can therefore be considered a river mine. 

You will note that the total daily capacity of these 10 mines is 36,400 tons 
of coal per day, with a total reserve of 127,000,000 tons of coal. It is entirely 
feasible to increase these reserves if improved river loading facilities were 
available to make production from these properties more desirable. 

Under the present river conditions, about half of this tonnage is under a 
severe handicap so far as river loading is concerned. The river conditions at 
these mines has been the reason that river movement of coal has not been 
developed from them. 
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In addition to above mines of our company, there are two mines of the 
National Coal Co. and South Union Coal Co. which are located directly on 
the river between Morgantown and Fairmont. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask Mr. Bangert one question. It was 
testified earlier by Mr. Loughlin that at the present time you are 
able to use the barges only to a certain degree of capacity, as a result 
of the fact that some of the dams were completed to a certain height 
and others are not. Asa result, I assume your benefit to cost is lower 
than it would be if we had the whole series completed. 

Mr. Bancerr. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any estimate as to how much of a saving 
in freight would result if all of these dams were completed ? 

Mr. Bancert. I could not give you that now, unless Mr. Loughlin 
might have it. 

Mr. Loucuutn. There is quite a question of the time element there, 
too. 

Mr. Forp. That is really why you want the dams. 

Mr. Loven. I would guess—and this is pretty much of an 
approximation—that we would save about 12 cents a ton. 

{r. Forpv. How does that 12 cents compare with the over-all cost? 
Is that a substantial portion ? 

Mr. Lovueuury. I would say that we would save more than that. 
We would cut the cost of transportation by about 40 percent. 

Mr. Forp. How large a percentage of the cost is transportation in 
the over-all ? 

Mr. Loveutrn. In the over-all price of coal, I would say the trans- 
portation is, for the full delivery from the mine to the steel plant, 
about one-fifth of the cost. 

Mr. Forp. Then you would save about 40 percent of one-fifth of the 
cost of the coal ? 

Mr. Loventiy. At least that, yes. 

You see, we can only load the barges between 60 and 70 percent of 
capacity. ‘Then we have these transportation delays due to the much 
larger lockage time. And I would say that we would save easily 
40 percent of the transportation cost if we could load the barges to 
full capacity and use full tows. 

Mr. Forp. How much of an element of the final product is the cost 
of coal ? 

Mr. Loventry. That would be pretty hard to carry forward. 

Mr. Forp. I mean, that is the real fundamental as to why you want 
this dam, is it not ? 

Mr. Lovenuin. Well, that, of course, is the long-range fundamental 
reason. However, at the present time, there is an added reason in 
that due to these conditions and also due to some of these down river 
conditions, particular at lock 2, for which appropriation has been 
made, there is a very serious shortage of transportation facilities on 
the river. And we have been very fortunate this last year in that we 
had no ice conditions on the river. If we had had any serious ice 
conditions for a month or so as we have had in the past, we would be 
in bad shape for coal. 

Mr. Forp. Does this situation put you in a bad competitive position ? 

Mr. Loventurn. No, not particularly. It does in one sense, in that 
we are the first big operator to go up river for coal. Now, eventually, 
all of them will have to do it, and some of them are doing it now. 
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Mr. Forn. So there will be a greater demand in the future than 
there is at the present ? 

Mr. Loven. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is, a greater demand for this change in the dams and 
locks in that area. 

Mr. Loucuurn. And, of course, river transportation of coal is be- 
coming increasingly important because of the cost of mining coal has 
gone so high that you need some offsetting factor, and of course river 
shipment is far cheaper than rail shipment of coal. 

Mr. Rasavur. We nie our colleague here, Mr. Herman Eberharter, 
who I believe desires to say something about this. 

We shall be glad to hear anything you have to say. 

Mr. Esrruarrer. Thany you. I am certain the gentlemen who 
have testified before you have made a good impression. Personally, 
I feel they are very estimable in every respect. I knew they would 
not come before this committee and make any representations that 
were not justified to the highest extent in their own minds, and also 
from an economic and defense standpoint. 

From a defense standpoint, I call your attention to the fact that 
just within the last 2 weeks some railroad companies have been issued 
certificates of necessity whereby any investment they make in freight 
cars can be depreciated within 75 percent of their value in 5 years, 
which shows the dire need for freight cars. So we have to give them 
a special tax advantage in order to get them to build railroad cars. 
That is how badly we need them. 

Of course, the Congress does not give out those certificates of neces- 
sity, but the NPA has the power to give them out. I bring that fact 
up to show how necessary it is to have good river transportation, and 
that you can use the barges to full capacity for the defense effort. And 
I am certain that you members of the committee will give this due 
consideration. They have a real project and these people have a real 
company too. They are really going in for defense. 

Mr. McGratu. May I ask Mr. Loughlin one question: Does all of 
this coal you mine go into the making of steel? 

Mr. Lovenuin. Yes, sir. It is all metallurgical coal, coking coal, 
and it is used to manufacture iron and steel products and of course 
the chemical byproducts of coal which are also important defense 
products, such as toluene and benzol and a hundred other similar 
items. 

Mr. Bancert. May I add something to Congressman Eberharter’s 
statement there about the railroad car shortage? I believe this com- 
mittee will eventually learn over a period of time that as the steel 
companies go up into the upper streams of the Monongahela after this 
coal which I call rare coal, because metallurgical coal is getting scarce, 
it will be a physical impossibility for the railroads to move this coal 
out of there. That is why we are anxious to get the planning started 
this year. It is going to be a couple of years or more before they 
actually get that thing completed, if they do. In the meantime, if 
something serious happens that that coal is needed, it will be a physical 
impossibility because the railroad set-up there is not such that they 
could move that coal out of there from the experience the mines have 
had in the past in the last World War. 

Mr. Rasavt. I recognize in your statement the truth of the old 
adage, “The early bird gets the worm.” 
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Mr. Banoert. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rasaut. We thank you, gentlemen, very much. 
Mr. Exsernarrer. Thank you. 

Mr. Loveuurm. Thank you. 








Jones Inter, Lone Istanp, N. Y. 


WITNESSES 






HON. LEONARD W. HALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

' <A. HOLLY PATTERSON, PRESIDING SUPERVISOR, TOWN OF HEMP- 

; STEAD, N. Y. 

' ROBERT L. DOXSEE, MAYOR, VILLAGE OF FREEPORT, N. Y. 


Mr. RagBavur. Congressman Hall, we are glad to see you here. 1 
understand you are going to tell us about Jones Inlet. You may 
proceed. 

Mr. Hatz. Thank you. I will tell you briefly, in order to bring 

/ your new members up to date, what has happened with respect to this 
» — situation. 

Mr. Rasact. They have everything pretty well under their belts 
' right now. 





















: Mr. Hatz. Jones Inlet was first approved by the engineers in 1941 
/ — and then the item was put in the rivers and harbors bill of 1945. It 
5 provides for an expenditure of $2,400,000, of which the Federal Gov- 
' ernment pays half and the local interests pay half. 

E The Army engineers recommended it to the Bureau of the Budget 
: last year. I do not know whether they recommended it to the Budget 
- this year. I do not have to tell you that it has not appeared in any 
bill. 

a Jones Inlet is about 27 miles from New York City. It is right next 
- to Jones Beach, which is one of the biggest playground beach areas 
» — of the world. 

A It is an inlet through which there are made at least 35,000 trips by 





boats a year, and the commercial business which it takes care of runs 
into the millions of dollars. 

i For the past several years the inlet has been dangerous because the 
channel has shifted. Last year when we went before the Senate, I 
took with me these maps to show just what has happened to this inlet 












4 since 1929. I think these pictures speak more strongly than anything 
| Lean say about the inlet. 

q For instance, here we are in 1929 [indicating]. On the west side 
Ee you see these houses. That is a little village called Point Lookout. 
y In 1929 there were about 3,000 feet of land or more, 5,000 feet of land, 
é between the inlet and Point Lookout. You can see that in 1934 [indi- 
g cating] that land is gradually being cut down, until now in 1950 [in- 






dicating] the land in front of Point Lookout has been worn away, 
and at the same time there has been an incretion on this side of the 
a inlet. 

That has done two things: No. 1, you can see that these pictures 
show sand in the inlet. They have to change the buoys constantly. 
_ Every little storm changes the channel, so the boatmen do not know 
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how to come in and go out. They may go out one morning and then 
come back the next night and they are stuck on a sandbar. 

Mr. Rasavut. That is where the fishermen come in? 

Mr. Hau. The fishermen and other boats come in, 35,000 boat trips 
a year. 

You can see what is happening here with this situation pushing 
against Point Lookout. The local authorities have built a stone wall 
there and poured tons of shell and stone down in there. They have 
spent about $500,000 to save that village of about 3,500 people. 

As this squeezes together, [indicating] you can see it gets very nar- 
row and it acts like a nozzle. It is gradually undermining the wall 
that the local interests have put in there at the expense of $500,000. 

Last year 100 feet of that wall fell in, and again they had to rush 
scows of shell and stone there to save it. We are here for this reason: 
If we have one bad storm that village may go. You are going to see 
those houses in the inlet. And not only that, before the local interests 
built the stone wall, this [indicating] was deteriorating on this side 
at the rate of around 600 feet a year. This is a federally financed 
bridge here that is only 3,000 feet away. Unless we do something to 
stabilize that inlet, we are not only going to have a situation where the 
commercial boats cannot use the inlet, but you are going to have this 
village eliminated completely and washed into the sea if there is an- 
other bad storm, and we are also going to have this federally spon- 
sored bridge washed away. 

Mr. Kerr. This is increasing all the time? 

Mr. Hatz. That is right. This has eroded and there is an increase 
on this side. The situation is so serious that this is what we are will- 
ing to do up there: This is so serious that the local interests, gentle- 
men, are willing to advance the whole sum to do this job. We are 
absolutely stymied as it is. It naturally is a Federal project. The 
Army engineers will not move in unless this committee in some way 
gives them the nod to go ahead. When we were before the Senate 
last year, the committee over there did put an item in their report 
with respect to it—they recommended $500,000—and we thought then 
we had the go sign. But as you recall, the Korean situation devel- 
oped, and then nothing could be done until the President said it was 
necessary for the war effort. 

We are told this year that if in some way this committee can make 
it known to the Army engineers that they can go ahead with this 
job and spend local money to do it, they are perfectly willing to 
proceed. 

Mr. Rasavur. What has been done about getting a Bureau of the 
Budget estimate for it? 

Mr. Haut. The Army engineers have gone to the Bureau of the 
Budget and we have gone, but nothing has happened. Here is all 
we would like to have happen. As I say, here you have the State of 
New York represented by Robert Moses, Commissioner of Parks; you 
have the county of Nassau, represented by J. Russell Sprague, the 
county executive; and with me today is A. Holly Patterson, presiding 
supervisor of the town of Hempstead, N. Y., and Robert L. Doxsee, 
mayor of the village of Freeport, N. Y., the area in which Jones Inlet 
is located. 

The local interests are willing to spend all of the money to build 
this jetty that we need up there. 
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We do not want any money today. We are willing to advance all 
the money. We understand that the Army engineers will give some 
consideration if you would put into your report language ike I have 
here. Icould read it, but I think maybe it would be better to pass you 
copies of it and you could look at it. 

Mr. McGrarn. Is not the remedy you want in amending the basic 
legislation ¢ 

Mr. Haut. No; it is too late. We cannot wait for that. 

Mr. McGratu. What do you want? 

Mr. Hai. We understand that if this language were put in the 
report, it would not call for any appropriation on your part in the 
bill this year. And we hope, if this language is put in the report, the 
Army engineers will go ahead with the project and all of the money 
would be spent by the local interests at this time. And of course, when 
you appropriate money for this type of project, you would appropriate 
one-half and return it to the local interests. 

We are in a situation, gentlemen, where if something is not done we 
are going to have a village washed out into the ocean. 

If we could get this language in, we hope the engineers will do 
something. 

Mr. Rapavut. We will take it under consideration. 

Mr. Parrerson. May I say to the chairman in connection with this 
that I think we need this legislation in order to fund this and issue 
out bonds and obligations. 

Mr. Hatt. In other words, we will have to get money locally, but we 
will spend the $2,400,000. That is a lot of money to us, but we are 
willing to do it. 


Mr. Rasavur. Very well, gentlemen. 

Is there anything further you desire to say ? 

Mr. Hatt. I have a prepared statement here that I would like to 
submit for the record. 

Mr. Rapaut. Very well, without objection, that may be placed in 
the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


Jormnt STATEMENT OF Hon. IrvinG M. IvEs anp Hon. Herbert H. LEHMAN, UNITED 
STATES SENATORS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK; Hon. LEONARD W, HALL, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEw YORK; HON. RosBErr 
Moses, PRESIDENT, LONG ISLAND STATE ParK CoMMISSION, NEw YorK; Hon. 
J. Russet Sprague, CoUNtTY ExEcurivE, NAssau County, N. Y.; ANp Hon. A. 
Hoitiy PATTERSON, PRESIDING SUPERVISOR, TOWNSHIP OF HEMPSTEAD, NASSAU 
County, N. Y. 

BACKGROUND 


Thirty-seven miles from the Battery, New York City, connecting Hempstead 
Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. Project would provide for entrance jetty on east 
side of inlet and a channel 12 feet deep and 250 feet wide; estimated cost (1948) 
$2,420,000, 50 percent of which would be contributed by local interests ; estimated 
annual maintenance cost (1948) $65,000; local interests besides contributing 
one-half of project cost ($1,210,000) would provide free of cost to the United 
States all lands, easements, rights-of-way for necessary spoil-disposal areas, 
and would provide and maintain a channel from Loop Causeway Bridge over 
Long Creek to head of navigation in Freeport Creek. Project adopted by Rivers 
and Harbors Act, March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. 409, 77th Cong.) ; recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Repre- 
sentatives, August 6, 1941. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF THE PROJECT 


The Federal project for a jetty and dredging at Jones Inlet was authorized 
by Congress 6 years ago. Estimated cost is $2,420,000, of which $1,210,000 is 
Federal share and $1,210,000 is local share (State of New York, county of 
Nassau, town of Hempstead). 

The local share is available; in addition, the State, county, and town have 
offered to advance $1,210,000 to the Federal Government to cuver its share. 
This makes available the total sum required of $2,420,000. 

Under the law the Secretary of the Army can accept an advance by local 
interests to be repaid without interest whenever the funds are made available 
by Congress. 

The Federal Government should accept the offer of the advance by local 
interests so that a construction contract could be let immediately, even if the 
Federal Government could not repay the advance except in a subsequent budget. 
Navigation conditions are so serious in Jones Inlet that 35,000 boat trips a year 
are imperiled with great danger to life and property. 


STATEMENT 


We appreciate very much the opportunity the committee has afforded us to 
make this joint statement. 

On behalf of the State of New York, the county of Nassau, and the township 
of Hempstead, we make this urgent appeal to your committee for the inclusion 
of an item in the appropriation bill for the project known as Jones Inlet, N. Y., 
located on Long Island, 37 miles from the Battery, New York City, an authorized 
project, having been included in the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1945. It had 
originally been recommended by the Chief of Engineers to the Congress in 1941. 

What the State and local subdivisions desire is the construction of a jetty 
and the dredging of a channel at Jones Inlet as authorized by Congress. The 
total cost of the project is $2,420,000; the Federal Government would assume 
one-half of this cost and the State and local authorities would assume the other 
half—each, $1,210,000. Because of the emergency nature of the situation, 
however, the local interests have offered to put up the entire $2,420,000 in the 
first instance, as permitted under the law, in the expectation that the United 
States will repay its 50-percent share at such time as the Congress makes this 
sum available. 

At this point we emphasize the fact that because navigation conditions in 
the inlet, the Corps of Engineers recommended to the Bureau of the Budget 
that this work be done last year, but the funds were not included in last year’s 
budget. Since that time, however, local interests have advanced the Federal 
share of the project. 

Early initiation of the Jones Inlet project is absolutely vital. This year con- 
ditions affecting the use of the inlet are more hazardous than ever before ; vessels 
going through the inlet undergo great danger and hazard to life and property, 

This inlet, which connects the ocean with the inside system of bays and 
channels, has on its easterly side the famous Jones Beach State Park which the 
committee is acquainted with. It is known to the Nation as one of the greatest 
recreation areas in the world. The immediate area contiguous to this inlet has 
in it one of the largest concentrations of watercraft in the country. Many thou- 
sands of trips are made through the inlet by pleasure and commercial craft, but 
only at severe risks and hazards. 

The Army engineers admit and recognize the hazards now present in the use 
of this inlet. There has been loss of life and many tragedies there have only been 
averted through sheer act of Providence. 

The United States Coast Guard, besides the Corps of Engineers, has made 
strong representations in behalf of this project. They have stated that the inlet 
is very dangerous and that its improvement would result in the saving of many 
lives. 

The channel at Jones Inlet is a very tortuous one. It is continually shifting. 
In the inlet and off-shore there are severe shoaling conditions. The Coast Guard 
attempts to maintain buoys to mark the channel, to define its position. But no 
one dare rely on these marking buoys. A sudden storm can put the channel, over- 
night, in a diffirent location, and a boat that attempts to follow the marked-out 
channel before the storm runs the danger of grounding and swamping. 

The State, county, and township authorities have left absolutely nothing 
undone to improve the situation. The township of Hempstead authorities, by 
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themselves, in an effort to minimize the results created by the present conditions, 
has made an expenditure of $350,000. This amount is over and above the sum of 
wer that the State and the local authorities are required to put up under this 
project. 

We are ready and willing to provide, as our share of this project, $1,210,000. We 
are ready and willing to advance to the Federal authorities a similar sum, 
$1,210,000, to meet their share of the cost. 

Nassau County, in which this project is located, has a population of about 
600,000. This population has been rising swiftly. At this time severe handicaps 
are accruing to the whole area served by Jones Inlet and its connecting channels. 
One of the serious stumbling blocks holding back complete and economic use of 
our water resources, on which we have spent millions of dollars, has been the lack 
of a safe and stable channel through Jones Inlet. 

From every angle of approach we suggest that it is unreasonable that this 
project be longer delayed. The Corps of Engineers recommended that it be 
initiated in 1949. The dangers and hazards we have had to meet in the use of 
this inlet should no longer be endured. They are so great that the Federal 
Government should not put off their obligation under the project. The general 
publie and all interests using the waterway should no longer be exposed to the 
risks and hazards inherent in the present conditions. If this inlet were to be made 
safe a tremendous benefit to the entire area would accrue. The fishing business 
would be greatly enhanced in value. Recreational use would increase enormously. 
Industrialization of frontages which could be served by water carriage of commodi- 
ties would unquestionably be stimulated. Economic benefits generally would 
be large. 

Detailed contract plans and specifications are practically completed and a 
construction contract for the work can be let quickly by the Army engineers. 

The committee’s favorable consideration of this project is respectfully urged. 


SUMMARY 


1. Total cost of project is $2,420,000, half local, half Federal. State and local 
interests are ready to put up the entire sum in the first instance. 

2. Army engineers. recommended to budget that this work be commenced last 
year. 

3. Present conditions affecting use of Jones Inlet more hazardous than ever 
before. 

4. Great danger and risks to life and property through shifting channel and 
shoal conditions. 

5. United States Coast Guard declares inlet very dangerous and have urged 
its improvement. 

6. Township authorities by themselves have already expended $350,000 to 
minimize results created by present inlet conditions. 

7. Large public sentiment and pressure against continued postponement of 
Federal improvement. 

8. Project serves Nassau County with 600,000 population. 

9. Present conditions holding back complete and economic use of Long Island 
water resources, development of bay frontages and commercialization of areas 
which could be served by water carriage if improvement were made. 

10. General public and business and commercial interests should no longer 
be exposed to risks and hazards inherent in present situation. 

11. Contract plans practically completed and work can commence promptly. 


TITLE 33—-NAVIGATION AND NAVIGABLE WATERS 


§ 561. Advances by private parties; repayment. Whenever local interests 
shall offer to advance funds for the prosecution of work of river and harbor 
improvement duly adopted and authorized by law the Secretary of War may, in 
his discretion, receive such funds and expend the same in the immediate prose- 
cution of such work. The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to repay 
without interest, from appropriations which may be provided by Congress for 
river and harbor improvements the moneys so contributed and expended: Pro- 
vided, That no repayment of funds which may be contributed for the purpose 
of meeting any conditions of local cooperation imposed by Congress, nor under 
the authority of the preceding section shall be made. (Mar. 3, 1925, ec. 467, § 11, 
43 Stat. 1197.) 
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Lone IstAnp STatTeE ParRK COMMISSION, 
County of Nassau, Town of Hempstead, May 7, 1951. 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Subcomittee on Deficiencies and Army Civil Functions, 
House of Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN : This is an appeal on behalf of the State of New York, the county 
of Nassau and the town of Hempstead, joined together in contributing $1,210,- 
000 to match an equal amount of Federal funds for the purpose of' stabilizing 
Jones Inlet on the south shore of Long Island in the New York metropolitan 
area. In addition to providing the local 50 percent of the cost of the project, 
these agencies are also prepared to advance the Federal share of the cost, to be 
repaid eventually by the Government. Consequently, the entire $2,420,000 is 
now available and construction contracts can be let immediately by the Army 
without further Federal aid at this time. ‘ 

The history of Jones Inlet is best summarized in the attached presentation 
to the Congress jointly submitted by United States Senators Irving M. Ives 
and Herbert H. Lehman; Representative Leonard W. Hall; Robert Moses, presi- 
dent of the Long Island State Park Commission; J. Russel Sprague, county 
executive for Nassau County; and A. Holly Patterson, presiding supervisor for 
the town of Hempstead, N. Y. In a word, over the past 10 years, the project 
was approved by the Army engineers and authorized by Congress, terminating 
in a recommendation for an appropriation of $500,000 voted by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations last year toward the Federal share of the project 
(S. Cal. No. 1944, Rept. No. 1941). However, as you recall, when the 
Rivers and Harbors item was finally adopted by the Congress last summer, all 
projects were pooled with a stipulation that the total lump sum be drastically 
reduced. Unfortunately, Jones Inlet was caught in this squeeze. 

There is no question as to the urgent necessity for the stabilization of Jones 
Inlet. Its record speaks for itself. The job is ready to go. All funds are 
available. Not a cent of Federal funds is necessary. All that is required is for 
this committee to indicate to the Army engineers that under existing legislation 
this project can go forward without further hesitation. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert MOsEs, 
President, Long Island State Park Commission. 
J. RUSSELL SPRAGUE, 
County Executive, Nassau County. 
A. Hotty PATTERSON, 
Presiding Supervisor, Town of Hempstead. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, may I not endorse in toto the state- 
ments and also the picture given you by Representative Hall as to the 
desperate situation obtaining at Jones Inlet? 

We are simply at the end of our rope. So far as the State of New 
York and the county and township groups are concerned, there is not 
a single, solitary thing that these local divisions have left undone to 
help themselves. We are not here in the ordinary position of asking 
for funds, like the ordinary river and harbor project. We want to 
help those who should help us. I mean, simply, that if the Federal 
- rage “ aes 
Government at this time, is not willing or unable, because of budgetary 
limitations, to appropriate its share of this project, that we will appro- 
priate the Federal share and look to repayment of our advance at a 
later time. Obviously, as a practical proposition, an offer of this kind, 
I take it, is unusual. We are advancing it simply because we have a 
desperate situation that will not brook further delay. As Mr. Hall 
pointed out, it will be an awful responsibility on those agencies which 
have not acted if there should be a breakthrough at Point Lookout. It 
is out of the recognition of this awful responsibility that we, in the 
township of Hempstead and the county of Nassau, are putting this 
proposition before your committee—that you give the direction which 
will enable the Chief of Engineers to go ahead. 
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I should like to plead most earnestly that your committee and this 
Congress cut the Saat which has prevented us from going ahead. 
Frankly, the decision is that of Washington and it is also its respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Doxser. Mr. Chairman, what has been told you by Congress- 
man Hall and Supervisor Patterson represents the situation we are 
up against. The Army wanted to go ahead with this project over 
a year ago. In every executive agency of the Federal Government we 
have been met with sympathy and understanding and the promise 
that if there were any kind of proper basis at all to go ahead with this 
project that it would move forward immediately. 

Jones Inlet project is one of high merit. This is conceded. But 
inherent in this project, also, is the plight of Point Lookout. That 
area is very definitely in danger. The = saci presented to your 
committee show what the elements have done and they project the 
dark picture of what they still can do. If we had a catastrophe here 
this whole Point Lookout area could be cut through with the loss of 
millions of dollars and, possibly, lives. 

From every standpoint, moral and economic, this project, I feel, 
urges not only the favorable consideration of your committee but action 
on your part to see to it that those stumbling blocks now in its way 
are removed. 

We are not only cooperating in the cost of this project on a 50-50 
basis. We are anxious, in order to meet our critical situation, to go 
beyond normal cooperation. As both Mr. Hall and Mr. Patterson 
have pointed out in order to get this project going and to remove the 
threat of a possible tragedy, we are willing to advance the necessary 
funds to do the job. As mayor of Freeport, one of the largest com- 
munities adjacent to the inlet and also, as one who has a most intimate 
background of the Point Lookout situation, I desire to plead for favor- 
able action on our request. 

Mr. Hau, Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Rasavt. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turspay, May 8, 1951. 


CUMBERLAND River Fioop WALL, PINEVILLE AND 
BarpourviLLe, Ky. 


WITNESSES 


HON. EARL C. CLEMENTS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 

HON. THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 

HON. JAMES F. GOLDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Kerr. Congressman Golden, we are glad to have your appear- 
ance here this morning with the Senators from Kentucky on behalf 
of the Cumberland River flood wall, at Pineville and Barbourville, Ky. 

Mr. Gotpen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the committee. 

82182—51—pt. 224 
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Senator CLements. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, 
if I might make a brief statement to you, because both Senator Under- 
wood and I have committee meetings in the Senate this morning. The 
statement which Congressman Golden will present to you is the joint 
statement of Senator Underwood and myself. 

Mr. Kerr. We would be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Gotpen. It is signed by all of us. 

Senator CLtements. Thank you. There is no reason for me to be 
repetitious in this statement, which is the joint statement of Senator 
Underwood, Congressman Golden, and myself. I just want to tell 
you that I know this territory, and I know that Congressman Golden, 
of Barbourville, from his own statement, lived in that area. 

Mr. Gotpen. I was born in Barbourville and lived in Pineville. 

Senator CLemMents. He knows the territory. It was my privilege to 
serve in the First World War with a company from Barbourville; 
so, I have been in and out of Barbourville myself many times during 
the past 30 years. 

As Governor of Kentucky for the last 3 years, I had the opportunity 
to observe flood troubles each of these years in the area of the upper 
Cumberland River. I have seen it on the ground, and it has been my 
privilege to fly over Barbourville, Congressman Golden, during two 
of those water troubles. 

Mr. Gotpen. Yes. 

Senator CLeMENTs. This is an ideal location for those towns. These 
are spots that are unusually convenient for the coal business, and it is 
the center of a tremendous coal business in that area. Each one of 
these floods we have now seems to be a little worse as the big timbers 
come off the land which formerly acted to retard the floods, and there 
may be some other reasons that are known by the Engineers, but | 
am not qualified to pass on that. But it is very plain that each of 
these floods over the past 8 or 10 years has produced a little more 
damage to the community. 

Mr. Gotpen. That is correct. 

Senator CLements. It is rather vital in that area that they be re- 
lieved of these damages. 

I want you to know that the entire statement which Congressman 
Golden will present to you I am familiar with; it is our statement, and 
we are in hearty accord with it. 

Mr. Kerr. Senator Clements, we are very glad to have heard from 

ou. 
" Mr. Razavr. Senator Underwood, do you wish to make a statement ’ 

Senator UNnperwoop. I can testify to the accuracy of the state- 
ment, and I think some of the photographs which he has here have 
been presented perhaps in previous years, but I know that we have 
had floods repeatedly over a period of years which created very dis- 
tressing situations. I am familiar with them, and I know some of 
the results. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CLements. We do thank you, Mr. Chairman, for permitting 
us to make this brief statement before we had to leave. 

Mr. Kerr. We are glad to have had you, Senators. 

Mr. Razsaut. Congressman Golden, we will be glad to hear you 
now. 

Mr. Gotpen. Thank you, Mr. Rabaut, and members of the commit- 
tee. The three of us have appeared here in behalf of the Pineville, 
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Ky., and Barbourville, Ky., flood-control projects. These two towns 
lie in the southeast. portion of Kentucky on the upper Cumberland 
River, and on the Cumberland Valley Division of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co., and they are almost in identical situations in- 
sofar as flood control is concerned. Thorough and complete surveys 
have been made of each of these towns by the Army engineers, and 
their reports are set forth in three bound volumes. 

Each of the projects have been found by the Army engineers to be 
feasible, and they know how to protect us from these annually recur- 
ring floods. Both of the peaees have been authorized by Congress, 
and last year, after we had the meeting here and a similar meeting on 
the Senate side, they put the Pineville, Ky., flood-control project in 
the appropriation bill, but, with the Korean War struggle, in the 
conference it was deleted along with some other projects. 

The estimates of the Army engineers is that the construction of 
the flood wall for Pineville would cost $1,479,600 of which $490,000 
is to be put up by the local people, which is all ready to go. The esti- 
mated cost of constructing the flood wall at Barbourville is $2,118,000, 
of which $290,000 is to be put up by the local people of Barbourville. 

Both of these towns lie on the same river, and they are approxi- 
mately 18 miles apart. Both of these cities have called an election of 
their people, and each of them has overwhelmingly voted a bond issue 
to raise its portion of the flood-control project’s cost; and, as the city 
ordinances were identical, the lawyers down there got together on 
both of these ordinances to test one of them through the court, and 
the Pineville ordinance for the bond issue has been taken through the 
circuit court and has been affirmed and approved by the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky, which is our highest court in the State. So, 
these bond issues have been affirmed by the highest court in the State. 
The local money for each town is ready and waiting. 

These two towns are on the Cumberland Valley Division of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., which starts at Corbin, Ky., in 
Knox County, and runs through Barbourville, Pineville, and into 
Harlan. The entire length of the railroad is approximately 100 miles 
on to its terminus at Lynch, Ky. This railroad serves one of the great 
coal fields of America. There are more than 100 coal companies pro- 
ducing coal, and the report of the Army engineers shows that out of 
a national production of approximately 500,000,000 tons, these three 
counties of Harlan, Bell, and Knox, on this river and this railroad, 
produce approximately 20,000,000 tons of bituminous coal a year. 
And, when you compare all production of bituminous coal with the 
national output, to our production, these three counties produce about 
one-twentieth of the entire production ef bitiminous coal of the United 
States. In case of an emergency, we are prepared to produce more 
coal. Our production could reach 25,000,000 tons in case of a national 
emergency. 

I might add in passing that this section also produces large quanti- 
ties of timber. 

This railroad starts at Lynch, Ky., where the United States Steel 
Corp., has one of the largest coal mines in the world, the output of 
which is used for the purpose of making steel. All of the coal pro- 
duced at Lynch is used by the United States Steel Corp., for that 
purpose. 

_ This mine goes into what we call the Black Mountain, and on either 
side of the railroad track they have large tipples—one on the right 
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side of the mountain and the other on the left. This is a huge mine, 
oing back into the mountain a distance of approximately 7 miles. 
‘he daily output of this one mine is a tremendous one. They load a 
large train of coal, approximately 75 gondolas every day, and every 
pound of that coal goes into the making of steel, in war plants, and 
for other necessary industrial output of the country. 

Three miles below Lynch is a large mine owned by the Wisconsin 
Steel Co., and all of this coal is used in their plants, and there are 
at least a hundred other coal mines, and this coal all passes through 
Pineville and Barbourville, Ky. 

At Pineville, Ky., we have a railroad yard and a switchyard where 
coal trains are made up, some trains going north through Louisville, 
Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, and to many of the war plants; and some 
of them turn south, going out of Corbin, Ky., and go into many other 
essential industries and war plants. Those which turn south at Corbin 
go to steel mills at Birmingham. 

This territory is very close to Oak Ridge, where we have the big 
A-bomb plant. I think that the approximate distance from these two 
towns to that plant would be about 80 miles. Coal goes to the plant 
either by railroad or by truck. Some of this coal is sent to Knoxville, 
Tenn., which is 75 miles from Pineville. There we have a mammoth 
aluminum plant that is in operation now, making sheet aluminum at 
the plant of the Aluminum Co. of America. 

While we cannot state that the railroad tracks themselves are 
flooded, we can truthfully state that the homes and offices of the work- 
ingmen and the officials of the coal companies and the railroad men are 
flooded ; and, when a flood hits Pineville and Barbourville, all business 
in this great coal field and timber field is paralyzed. 

The Cumberland River is something over 600 miles long. It rises 
in Harlan County and flows through Pineville and Barbourville, Ky., 
and on through Kentucky and Tennessee, and it is a tributary of the 
Ohio River. These floods are flash floods. They come up very quickly, 
and they have a very devastating effect upon all of our people. More 
than 16,000 persons are employed in these coal mines. We produce 
a very fine quality of bituminous coal. I suppose the members of 
this committee are aware of the fact that you cannot produce steel 
unless you have bituminous coal, and over the entire United States 
some of the great steel companies have decided that we can produce the 
best quality of bituminous coal in the world, and they have invested 
hundreds of millions of dollars in this section in order that they may 
have an uninterrupted flow of bituminous coal. Several of these com- 
panies do not sell their production at all; it all goes into their own 
steel mills. The industry, on an average, produces $58,000,000 worth 
of products annually. 

When floods come to Pineville and Barbourville, they not only in- 
undate a very large majority of the homes—and I think some 75 
percent of the homes in these two towns are flooded, but the river, at 
the low points, flows through both towns and the majority of all of the 
business houses and stores, the churches and schools, are flooded by 
from 2 to 10 feet of water. These floods come down quickly and 
‘arry a very large amount of mud, and this mud settles in the build- 
ings several inches thick. It takes weeks and months to clean up 
these towns after each flood. They do a tremendous amount of dam- 
age. Our neighbors from over the State give us assistance. Street- 
cleaning equipment is sent in from Louisville and Fort Knox, Ky., 
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200 miles away. Many of the smaller towns send in their equipment. 
The State highway department sends scores of trucks to haul the 
mud off as well as the destroyed furniture and personal property. 
Some of them send in 75 trucks, 50 to 75 trucks, with men who work 
for weeks helping to haul the mud out of town "and helping to clean 
up the streets. 

The disaster division of the National Red Cross always comes to our 
relief. The State board of health comes to each town, and after one 
of these devastating floods the entire population of approximately 
4,000 people in Pineville and 3,500 people in Barbourville are required 
to take vaccinations for typhoid fever to avoid an epidemic of disease. 
Temporary living quarters are set up in tents and public buildings 
to take care of and feed the people. The damage resulting from one 
of these floods is bevond the imagination of any person except those 
who have witnessed its terrible effects. These floods come frequently, 
almost every year. Some of them are much worse than others. 

We could take the money raised locally and a part of the money esti- 
mated by the Army engineers to be furnished by the Federal Govern- 
ment and build a flood wall at the low point in each town and stop, 
we would say, 90 percent of the floods, and later on the entire project 
could be completed, and stop all of the floods from damaging these 
towns. 

The Army engineers have made an estimate of the floods for Pine- 
ville, Ky., for a period of several years, and we are incorporating 
herein a statement from their report giving an estimate of the damages 
since 1918 to 1951, and especially the 1946 floods. 

The following are the estimated flood damages to Pineville for the 
period between January 1918 and February 1951: 





| | 
Date of flood | Stage in| Estimated 
: | 


feet damages 











January-February 1918_----- 47.3 | $806, 000 
November 1928 : Resa hee is Sica aE RAM 4 (") | 409, 500 
March 1929_______- . ee he 7 ; oneal : 7s 4 806, 000 
senmery 1063... <......... PA FOSS EERE hone : 1) 325, 000 
February 1939_.._.__- i oy AR 1 RM EE ; : 58, 500 
February 1940_.......-- ahd ; eptwe 41.3 15, 600 
January 1946_____- , ees ioceataie nee ieiitnaalaen f 9.3 | 1, 451, 500 
June 1947 y 

January- February 1951 


___ Total for floods of record 
Estimated average annual damages, 33-year period _-.___- 





} From damage survey. 


The 1946 flood was the most devastating and destructive of any 
flood on record for Pineville, and the estimated flood d: amages for that 
year are broken down as follows: 








“4 
| 


Item | Units | Damages 





Residential property damaged ee Sree = er TS nen as 563 | 

Residential property destroyed. __- BF Ca PE ie | Pe a NSS { ‘ 
Commercial and industrial property damaged re era 2 614, 800 
Institutional property damaged Tl PIETER FR ETE EN . 99, 800 
Streets and miscellaneous property - e-ensaerae.* 13, 900 


Ss ee 


Total. i) } 1, 451, 500 
450, 000 
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In the 1946 flood alone the damage was approximately the equiva- 
lent to the entire cost of giving complete protection to these people in 
Pineville, Ky. 

At Barbourville the estimate of damage is approximately the same, 
and for the 1946 flood, we are incorporating below copy of the estimate 
submitted by the Army engineers showing the damage done to this 
town, which also approximates the cost of construction for complete 
protection. 





Estimated Estimated 
Units damages, damages, 
project flood 





Dwellings, damaged 

Dwellings, destroyed 
Dwellings, damaged ‘ Z 481, 000 
Dwellings, damaged “he, We 5 CREE Ne FOS: SRR TE ET RRL 2 : . 559, 000 
Commercial and industrial property damaged yf q | 2: 390, 000 
Commercial and industrial property damaged : abuse 4 34 | 351, 000 
Institutional property damaged____..........-- 
Institutional property damaged ____.......-......2_- 

Streets, utilities, and miscellaneous property 

















Total... 3, 120, 000 





IL. 8. 


The following are the estimated flood damages at Barbourville for 
the period between January 1918 and February 1951, as shown by 
report of the Army engineers: ; 





Gage at | Estimated 
Date of flood mile 635.2} damages 





Stage in 
feet 
January 1918 BEES en ek rn Oe ee ee NE OR ay se 39.5 $533, 000 
ee Ge Z PE ie ele i pip SOR 18 30.6 15, 600 
January 1924 26.9 1, 300 
December 1924__- me “eae Bebe BEA SP dene. 30. 2 11, 700 

26 1, 300 

130, 000 
157, 300 
94, 900 
1,600 

483, 600 
1, 600 

9, 100 

234, 000 


eS 


May 1927. eanctate 
November 1928 
February 1929 

March 1929 

April 1931 boone 
January-February 1937. 
I SET ET ES Se Td 1S 
December 1942-January 1943-February 1944_- 1, 300 
Ig i dacisudnnetnasaciaonka dcinbons veal . 720, 200 
AREER REE SIRE SE SER ae: AILS EN ar b 35. 94, 900 
January-February 1951. E 310, 300 


BY 


BR BBE 
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Total for floods of record * J } 2, 802, 700 





1 From damage survey. 


The average annual flood damage, including that due to a project 
flood, is estimated at $151,660 at Barbourville. 
When these big floods come the loss to the individual citizen is so 
reat in their homes and places of business that most of them lose more 
in that year than they make, and the estimate of the tax loss for the 
year 1946 is $450,000 for Pineville, Ky., and a similar tax loss was 
suffered by Barbourville, Ky. These American citizens that really 
contribute to all the other people of America by the useful products 
which they produce are not able to meet the expense themselves of con- 
structing these flood walls. They have been requested in these esti- 
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mates to contribute a rather high percentage of the cost and they have 
wholeheartedly agreed to do so. 

For weeks after one of these floods strike the citizens are hauling 
off destroyed furniture, stocks of goods, office equipment and supplies 
and they are left in a deplorable Tishenrtenad condition. Each of us 
has personal knowledge of conditions during and following these 
floods. 

Pineville and Barbourville need help and their cause is justified 
even in a time of national emergency. Whey had a bad flood in 1947 
that is not reported fully in the report of the Army engineers. In 
January and February 1951, they had another devasting flood. The 
Corps of Army Engineers sent about 20 men down there to make a 
first-hand-on-the-ground estimate of the damages and our Senators 
have been furnished with that data. The Red Cross moved in again 
to help, and the President sent one of his representatives down there 
to observe the conditions on account of the act of Congress creating a 
disaster emergency fund. Every year brings a new threat of devasta- 
tion and we implore this committee to help these communities. 

Mr. Kerr. How much money have they spent on Pineville? 

Mr. Gotpen. They have not started yet, Mr. Kerr. We have raised 
our part of the money and have ready the $490,000. As indicated, 
we have floated a bond issue and are ready to go as quickly as we get 
some help from the Federal Government. 

In addition to this being one of the great coal fields that supply 
the necessary fuel to manufacture implements of war, it is also a great 
timber field. I know of my own knowledge that for several years 
some of the largest, longest, heaviest, and most essential of the 
hardest-to-get oak timber that is used in shipbuilding comes from 
this section. We have several companies located both at Pineville 
and Barbourville who supply large quantities of timber, essential 
timber, for us in the defense effort. When these floods came, they 
block our highways so that transportation cannot get through either 
town; they also interrupt our railroad service and interrupt the 
production and transportation of essential timber. 

To give you a little better picture, I have some photographs here 
which I want to present to the committee which show something about 
what has happened in the coal field. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you have a budget estimate for this? 

Mr. Goipen. No; I do not have. We were told that this is one 
of the worthiest projects in the United States, but we have not vet 
obtained a budget estimate. 

pe ea How much money has been spent by the two towns you 
speak of ? 

Mr. Gotpen. None, except for completing surveys by the Army 
engineers. They have their plans completed as to feasibility of the 
flood-control project they propose to build, which will give us not 
only the protection against the highest floods of record, but will 
give us 3 feet in addition. 

As indicated, Mr. Rabaut, in 1945, just from these big coal plants, 
they were able to produce in these two counties alone $58,000,000 
worth of bituminous coal, and I suppose now that the production 
would be between $75,000,000 and $100,000,000 worth of coal. 

I have a good many things that I could tell you about, but I do 
not want to trespass further on the time of the committee, and get 
in bad with the committee, because my hope lies here. 
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I would like to add just this thought, that when one of these floods 
comes, the Treasury Department sends down to these towns some 
income-tax experts to help us assess the damages that we have suffered, 
and the Army engineers report that in 1 year the taxing authorities 
lost $450,000 in taxes. We can pay our way in the short time of 3 
years with the loss of taxes and build this thing if we have help, but 
these towns have gone their limit. 

Mr. Rasavt. I want to say this, Mr. Golden, that I have never heard 
before this committee the thought presented of the loss to the Govern- 
ment resulting from failure to collect income tax as a result of 
damages. That is a new thought. 

Mr. Gotpen. That is true. The amount lost from the production is 
almost as much from one of these floods as it would take to build this 
protection. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Turspay, May 8, 1951. 
Tue Datiters Dam 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM MINTHORNE 
ED FOREST, JR. 


Mr. Razautr. We have with us this morning Mr. William Minthorne 
and Mr. Ed Forest to discuss The Dalles Dam. Who is going to make 
the presentation ¢ 


Mr. Minrnorne. I will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rasavut. Mr. Minthorne, I suppose you are in favor of building 
the dam ? 

Mr. Mintrnorne. I am against it. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a prepared statement which is very short, 
and I will just go right along with it. We have a statement here which 
expresses the views of the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla In- 
dian Reservation who are opposed to the construction of the proposed 
Dalles Dam, which would destroy our last remaining ancestral fishing 
ground at or near Celilo Falls, Oreg. We have been sent here by our 
people to express that opposition. For centuries our people have fished 
for salmon every spring and fall at Celilo Falls, and at The Dalles 
on the Columbia River below the falls. The first white man to pene- 
trate our country, Lewis and Clark, reported in 1805-8 that they 
saw our people fishing there. Lewis and Clark Journal, volume 3, 
pages 153 to 155. 

Before we were forced to sign the treaty of 1855, selling our lands 
to the United States at 14 cents an acre, our people ranged from the 
Cascade Mountains to the Rocky Mountains, and fished the clear rivers 
e that land. Of all our fishing places, Celilo or Wyampum, was the 

nest. 

In 1854, the year before the treaty was signed, Isaac I. Stevens, then 
Territorial Governor of Washington, recognized that our fishery at 
ap — and Celilo Falls was the finest on the Columbia River, and 

e said: 


The head chief of the Walla Wallas is Pu-pu-mux-mux, or the Yellow Serpent, 
an old man who generally makes his residence near Fort Walla Walla. * * * 
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They, as well as their neighbors, the Nez-Perces, own large bands of horses. 
which roam at large over the hills south of the Columbia, and their principal 
wealth consists in them. There is no wood in their country, and they depend on 
the drift brought down by the stream for their fuel. Their very canoes are pur- 
chased from the Spokanes. They move about a great deal; generally camping 
in winter on the north side of the river. Their fisheries at The Dalles and the 
falls, 10 miles above, are the finest on the river. The parties of my exploration 
pass through the Walla Walla country on its return route. I had much personal 
intercourse with Walla Walla chief. (1854 annual report of the Department of 
the Interior, p. 392, etc.) 

When they signed the treaty, our forefathers were promised that 
we could continue to fish at usual and accustomed places, such as Celilo. 
Article I of the treaty of 1855 between the tribe and the United States 
reads: 

Provided, also, that the exclusive right of taking fish in the stream running 
through and bordering said reservation is hereby secured to said Indians, and 
at all other usual and accustomed stations in common with citizens of the United 
States, and of erecting suitable buildings for curing the same; the privilege of 
hunting, gathering roots, and berries, and pasturing their stock on unclaimed 
lands in common with citizens is also secured to them. 

And so our people have continued through all the years to fish at 
Celilo. They must fish there to live. Our reservation is small, the 
smallest of any in eastern Oregon or Washington. Besides the salmon, 
our principal asset is land. But there are almost 1,200 Indians en- 
rolled upon our reservation and only 3,600 acres of Indian-owned till- 
able land or about 3 acres per capita. In our country rainfall is 
scarce, and wheat is the main crop. One thousand acres is a small 
ranch and 1,500 acres an average ranch. So we must fish, and several 
hundred of our people earn a substantial part of their living at the 
Celilo fishery. 

Now, the United States, which promised our forefathers that we 
could always catch salmon at our usual places, proposes to destroy 
the last of those places. Many years ago it destroyed salmon fishing 
on our reservation with a Bureau of Reclamation dam on the Umatilla 
River. More recently it destroyed the Cascade Falls sites with Bonne- 
ville Dam on the Columbia River. Now it says Celilo must be de- 
stroyed with The Dalles Dam. 

They tell us that The Dalles Dam is necessary for national defense. 
We do not. know these things. We must trust your committee and 
other officials of the United States. We, too, believe in national de- 
fense. Our sons made fine records as soldiers in World War II, and 
many of us worked in shipyards or ordnance depots. But we do not 
know that it is necessary for national defense to destroy our centuries- 

‘old salmon fishery at Celilo. 

Only 3 years ago the United States spent $125,000 to build a village 
for Indian people at Celilo Falls. Now the United States would build 
a great dam to destroy Celilo Falls and make the village useless. 

_ If this dam must be built at The Dalles, we trust and pray that the 
Congress will appropriate sufficient moneys to compensate our peo- 
ple and other Indian tribes with similar treaty rights for the destruc- 
tion of the fishing. We urge that this appropriation be made a part 
of the cost of constructing the dam, like the relocation of railroads and 
highways and the flooding of Indian lands. We especially urge that 
this money be paid to our tribes without expensive and endless litiga- 
tion. When Celilo is gone, many of our people will need immediate 
help. A lawsuit will not help them. The Government relocates rail- 
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roads without lawsuits; it pays the owners of flooded lands without 
lawsuits. We do not want lawsuits. 

The value of the fishing rights destroyed by The Dalles Dam will be 
great. They arean endless source of wealth and food for us. We may 
lose our lands or our homes, but our creditors cannot take away the 
salmon. Some Government sources estimate the Celilo Indian fishery 
to be worth $20,000,000. Our friends, the Yakima Indians, estimate 
the value of the annual Indian catch of salmon at Celilo to be about 
$750,000. This would make the value of the fishery about $20 million. 

In behalf of the Confederate Tribes of the Umatilla Reservation, we 
wish to express our thanks for the $40,000 made available to the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service by the Army engineers for the pur- 
pose of gathering data to assist in the valuation of the Indian fisheries 
which will be destroyed by The Dalles Dam. We have also been in- 
formed that the Celilo Fish Committee has taken action in the form 
of a resolution to eliminate all illegal practices in the taking of fish at 
the Celilo Falls and adiacent fishing sites. 

In conclusion, we ask this committee (1) to oppose the construction 
of The Dalles Dam and (2) if it approves construction, (a) to recog- 
nize that our people have valuable ancestral fishing rights that will 
be destroyed by the dam; (4) to establish the principle that we will be 
fairly compensated for the destruction of these rights; (¢) to estab- 
lish a procedure for compensation that will keep us out of the courts 
and provide speedy relief for our people. 

Mr. Rapavutr. You made a very good statement. 

Mr. Minrnorne. That is the feeling of our people. 

Mr. Kerr. Where were you educated ? 

Mr. Mrintuorne. I hace been educated in Government reservation 
schools and graduated from Haskell Institute. Iam an ex-serviceman, 
with an overseas record. I am now going to Gonzaga University in 
Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. McGrartu. You are studying for what? 

Mr. Mrntruorne. Civil engineering. But that is hardly important. 
Our people value our fishing there, and if it becomes necessary that 
The Dalles Dam must be built, then we feel an appropriation should 
be made to compensate us for our rights in order to get away from 
lawsuits, because that takes an indefinite time. 

(After discussion off the record :) 

Mr. Razaut. Does your companion want to say something, too? 

Mr. Foro. First, I would like to ask a question or two of Mr. Min- 
thorne. 

I was interested in your statement that within the last 3 years there 
has been constructed at Federal expense a village costing $125,000. 
By what agency of the Government was that constructed ? 

Mr. MinrHorne. The Interior Department, Indian Bureau. As I 
ee that. was through a Federal appropriation of gratuitous 

unds. 

Mr. Forp. When was that village completed ? 

Mr. MinrHorne. It was completed in 1949, I believe. 

Mr. Forv. How long did it take them to construct the village? 

Mr. Mrntuorne. It ran several years, I believe. 

Mr. Forp. If this dam is constructed, that village will be wiped out ! 

Mr. Mintuorne. That is right. 
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Mr. Forp. And there will be no gain to the Indians or to the Gov- 


ernment from the construction of that village costing $125,000? 


Mr. Mrnrnorne. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. It will be completely wiped out by the dam itself? 

Mr. MrntHorne. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. I would just like to say this for the record, Mr. Minthorne. 
In my estimation you have made a most sincere statement, and I think 
a statement with the deepest feeling of most any witness we have had 
before us. 

Mr. Mrintuorne. Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. I compliment you for it. 

Mr. Mrinruorne. Thank you. 

Mr. Rasavut. What type of village was this they built; what was 
the size of this village they built for $125,000, and how many people 
live in it? 

Mr. Mintuorne. I think they have about 10 or 12 buildings there. 

Mr. Razavur. Are they multiple dwellings; do they have more than 
one family in them? 

Mr. Mintuorne. Yes. The chief has his own building. The rest 
of them were built on the order of those Army buildings, about 20 
feet wide and 100 feet long. 

Mr. Ranaut. Barracks style? 

Mr. Mintuorne. That is right. They are partitioned off, and they 
have running water and electric lights in them. 

I stopped at the chief’s place there last summer, Mr. Tommy Thomp- 
son, and the surprising thing about my visit there—the old chief is 
about 85 or more years old—was to hear him moving about in the 
early morning going about his shower and going to the latrine, and 
I could hear him turning on the shower and taking a bath in the 
morning. He has hot and cold water there. That is a convenience I do 
not believe he ever dreamed he would enjoy. But there it was, and he 
was taking his bath in his own house and had an inside toilet and had 
about three radios in his house. And his wife was very attentive 
toward us and served a nice meal. 

That is just so different from what it used to be. Probably some 
of you gentlemen have gone through that country and seen something 
of what the homes were years ee 4 It was terrible. But the village 
the Government built is really nice. 

Mr. Rasavut. Now we will hear your companion. 

Mr. Forrest. I would like to add to Mr. Minthorne’s statement in 
regard to the building at Celilo that there are drying sheds for the 
drying of salmon catches by the Indians for subsistence, and the In- 
dians go up and dry their salmon in those sheds. They were built 
for sanitary reasons. They had previously dried them on the river. 
They put up, I think, two sheds, and they are modern. 

There is one other point I would like to make. That is I think the 
moment for making the decision has come at a very inopportune time, 
as it may do an injustice to our people because of the pressure brought 
on by world conditions. Due to this pressure the problem created for 
our people and neighboring people by the construction of the dam, it 
overshadows and may not receive the consideration which undoubtedly 
would be given under different circumstances. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kerr. You made an interesting statement before us. 
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Mr. Mrxtuorne. It is just the way we feel. Those fishing sites, 
as far as I am concerned—and I am a young man and can make my 
living otherwise—are what about 90 percent of the people on the 
reservation depend on for their source of living and their subsistence. 
In other words, our people are wage earners and seasonal workers. 


Tuespay, May 8, 1951. 


Tue Daties Dam 
WITNESSES 


T. LELAND BROWN, ATTORNEY FOR TRIBAL COUNCIL, CONFED- 
ERATED TRIBES OF WARM SPRINGS INDIANS OF OREGON 

CHARLES JACKSON, VICE CHAIRMAN, TRIBAL COUNCIL 

FRANK SUPPAH, MEMBER, TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Rapavur. Next we have Mr. T. Leland Brown and his associates. 
You wish to testify about The Dalles Dam ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; and I want to file a statement. 

Mr. Razavt. Tell us briefly about this, and give us a copy of your 
statement. 

Mr. Brown. We have come a long way, and would like to have a 
little time. Itisa very important matter to us. 

The Warm Spring Indians, numbering about 1,300 Indians, at the 
time of the signing of the treaty, were known as the Middle Oregon 
Indians. They lived in central Oregon, bounded on the east by Willow 
Creek, south down the summit of the Blue Mountains, to east lake, 
then westward to the summit of the Cascades, thence northward down 
the summit of the Cascades to Cascade locks, approximately where 
Bonneville Dam is now located on the Columbia River. 

The location of The Dalles Dam is the home of the Warm Springs 
people. In 1855 they ceded this territory, reserving to ourselves some 
620 square miles known as the Warm Springs Reservation in the 
heart of this mountainous country. Of those 620 square miles, there 
are only 4,500 acres of arable land, or tillable land. They reserved 
to themselves this fishery, the greatest salmon fishery in the world. 

There were six tribes involved in this cession. On the lower part 
of their domain were the Dog River-Wascoe Indians, then came the 
Dalles-Wascoe Indians, above them the Teninoe Indians, then on 
the extreme east the John Day or Dock-Spus Indians, south on the 
middle valley of the Deschutes River at Tiah Valley was another 
tribe known as the Tiah Indians or upper Deschutes Band of Walla 
Walla Indians: I have omitted the Wyam Indians who were residing 
at Celilo, between the Tennio and John Day Tribes of Indians. 

The treaty was executed on the 25th day of June 1855. It was not 
until 1859 that the Government took these Indians and placed them 
on the Warm Springs Reservation. Some of the Indians refused to 
go on the reservation, and have.made their homes and their descend- 
ants since said time at Celilo, Oreg. Those particular Indians have 
resided there from time immemorial, or from when the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, and they have occupied the fishery, 
all of this time. 
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Gentlemen, these Indians have been in possession since time im- 
memorial and still are in possession of this fishery, and they make 
their livelihood by fishing, and for their subsistence they need salmon 
for food. 

I forgot to mention the Dog River-Wascoes refused to sign the 
1855 treaty. Out of six tribes, there were five that signed the 1855 
treaty. But the Dog River-Wascoes are included in the 1855 treaty, 
and some later were moved to the Warm Springs Reservation. How- 
ever, some remained and lived on the Columbia River, and their 
descendants still reside on the shores of the Columbia River. 

After the Indians were moved out to the reservation they went 
back and forth to their fishery. The records show that approximately 
70 percent of their food is salmon. These Indians are known as the 
fish-eating Indians. I quote that from the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Book 30, Handbook of the American Indians, which gives 
a summary of the tribes. This book states that the Wascoe Tribe 
has 21 fishing places along this river. 

In 1865 there was a superintendent of the Indians for Oregon by 
the name of J. W. Perit Huntington who tricked 21 Indians into 
signing a treaty which alleged that they sold their fishing rights off 
of the reservation. This alleged treaty was known as the Huntington 
fraud. It is explained in our brief. 

After the alleged treaty was entered into, the Government made an 
investigation, and you will find a report was filed and printed in 
Executive Document 183, House of Representatives, Fiftieth Congress, 
first session, in which it is stated the treaty was a fraud. The report 
of General Gibbons, who was then general commanding the Army 
of the District of Columbia—not this District of Columbia but the 
District of Columbia of Oregon—said it was fraudulently procured. 

About 1887 fish became more valuable. Man found a means of 
preserving fish, to ship them to the East in cold storage. So the 
white people bought up and fenced the land adjoining the Columbia 
River, fencing out the Indians, and tried to prevent them from going 
to their fishery. The Government interceded, and the Fiftieth Con- 
gress, first session, passed an appropriation item. This act was ap- 
proved June 29, 1888, and will be found in volume 25, United States 
Statutes at Large, page 235. The item reads as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to purchase upon such terms and con- 
ditions as he may deem just and proper a tract of land at or in the vicinity of 
The Dalles on the Columbia River in the State of Oregon of sufficient area and 
in such locality as to afford suitable facilities for the Indians of Warm Springs 
Reservation to take fish in said river and to properly cure same, said land to be 
held by the United States in trust for the use and benefit of said Indians, $3,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately available. 

Then, along in 1929, Congressman Butler, from our Second Oregon 
District, which comprises eastern Oregon, succeeded in having an act 
passed by the Congress which set aside a tract of land of 714 acres 
for our Indians living at that time at Celilo who did not go to the 
Warm Springs Reservation. Then again in 1948 Congress provided 
for the purchasing of a tract of land adjacent to, or practically adja- 
cent to, the 714 acres, consisting of 34.5 acres, for the use and benefit 
of the Warm Springs, Yakima, Umatilla, and Mid-Columbia Indians, 
and appropriated an amount of $125,000. This was expended in build- 
ing houses and drying sheds for the Indians that live at Celilo and 
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those Indians who come to and fro from their reservations to fish 
during the fish runs for subsistence and commercial fishing. 

The Army engineers have questioned me about the 1865 treaty, and 
I want to point out to you that the Government has never recognized 
it; the State of Oregon has never recognized it, nor have the Indians; 
the Government has always permitted the Indians to fish at this 
ancient fishery. It is their home. The Warm Springs Indians have 
been in possession and are still in possession and are still fishing there. 
The State of Oregon particularly passed an act setting forth that it 
recognizes the treaty of June 25, 1855. 

To show how the children are taught in our schools and how the 
Indian treaties have been interpreted in the West, here is a little 
weekly paper that is given to the school children in Portland called My 
Weekly Reader, under date of October 23 to 27, 1950 [exhibiting]. 
It shows a picture of the Indians fishing, and this is what is said: 

Indians went to their “happy fishing ground” a few days ago. This place is 
called Celilo Falls. The falls are on the Columbia River in Oregon. White peo- 
ple and Indians made an agreement about Celilo Falls almost 100 years ago. 
Indians could fish at the falls “as long as the grass grows on the hills and the 
sun sets in the sky.” 

And here is the picture [exhibiting]. 

Quoting now from Indian Treaty Making, by G. E. E. Lindquist, 
reprinted from The Chronicles of Oklahoma and published by the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. On page 434 it speaks about the North- 
west treaties and says: 

Another provision whose benefits remain to the present day secures to the 
Indians the right of taking fish “at all usual and accustomed stations in common 
with citizens of the United States, and of erecting suitable buildings for curing 
the same.” To this day the Indians avail themselves of this treaty provision ; 
its validity has been upheld recently in the eourts. The village of Celilo, on 
the Columbia River highway, bears aromatic testimony that in this respect the 
white man had kept faith with the red. When the salmon run, this village is 
a hive of activity by day and gaming by night. 

I call this to your attention because the citizens of our community 
and the Indians have always regarded the treaties as the sacred guard- 
ian to their property rights, and I know your committee will look at 
it the way we do, and we feel, if this Congress appropriates the money 
to build the dam, you certainly will adequately compensate the Indian. 

I would like to point out the value of this fishery. As I stated, 70 
percent of Warm Springs Indians’ food is salmon. We have calcu- 
lated by checking the number of pounds consumed per capita that 
it amounts to 240,350 pounds annually for the Warm Springs Indian, 
this is in addition to the commercial catch. The following data sup- 
plements the statistics in our brief, bringing it up to date. 

(Statistical data supplied for the record by Mr. Brown is as 
follows :) 


STATE OF OREGON, 
FisH COMMISSION OF OREGON, 
Portland, Oreg., May 1, 1951. 
Mr. T. LELAND Brown, 
The Dalles, Oreg. 

DEAR Mk. BROWN: With regard to your letter of April 11 requesting informa- 
tion about the Selilo fisheries and the oral request you made subsequently, we 
have finally been able to obtain the necessary information from the State of 
Washington and from our own files. 

We have made a careful study since 1947 of the Indian closed-season catch 
during the period August 26 to September 10. Since you have our report of 
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February 15, 1950, relative to these matters, I shall only include data for 1949 
and 1950 which were not available at the time the report was presented. Below 
are tabulated, in rounded-off numbers, of fish the landings for the aforementioned 
period of 1949-50. 





| Chinook Steelhead Silvers 





23, 300 6, 500 100 
6, 900 3, 750 





We have also made a study of the Indian closed-season take during June and 
July. In 1949 this closed period extended from June 23 to July 15. In 1950 
it lasted from June 7 to: July 6. Our study of this earlier closed period was not 
as intensive as that in the August-September period. The estimated takes for 
1949 and 1950 are summarized below. 
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Blueback | 
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| 160 30 
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| Negligible. 


You were also interested in the take going into the commercial channels 
and we have obtained the dip-net take, the zone 6 take, and the entire take 
for all four species of importance. These data are in pounds and are tabulated 
herewith for your reference. From these data it is possible to compute the 
percentage catches as was done for figures 12 to 16, inclusive, in our previous 
report. The 1950 data in particular are subject to minor adjustments. 

I hope this information will be of interest and value to you. 

Yours very truly, 
ARNIE J. SUOMELA, Master Fish Warden. 


Additional to table 1: Annual dip net, above Bonneville, and total Columbia River 
landings, in pounds, Washington and Oregon combined, 1949-50 





January to July August to December January to December 
Chinook Chinook Chinook ! 





Total 
river 


Total 
river 
I I 109, 097) 122, 351}1, 525,494) 568,894) 979,357/5,811,895|) 677,991}1, 101. 718) 7,337, 389 
Washington____} 114, 063) 150, 189) 479, 723) 114, 051 257, 672)2, 574,030) 228, 124) 407, 861) 3, 053, 753 


—————_ | -—- —- —— }- Sas See 


Dip net] Zone 6 Dip net | Zone 6 Dip net | Zone 6 — 











223, 160) 272, 5402, 005,217) 682, 955|1, 237, 03918, 385, 925| 905, 115|1, 509, 579) 10, 391, 142 





| | | | | 
144, 995) 167, 451 1, 137, 525}1, 022, 667/1, 335, 524)6, 007, 354/1, 167, 662)1, 503, 975) 7, 144, 879 
85, 127} 88, 172! 584,137) 263,863) 453, 540 2, 539,824, 348,990) 541,712) 3, 123, 961 














al | ma : 
| 230, 122) 255, saat 721, 662/1, 286, 530 1, 790, 064 8, 547, 178/1, 516, 652/2, 045, 687/10, 268, 840 
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1949: | | | 
Oreg ‘él 7,703} 12,608) 182,071) 263,201) 763,948 731} 1,505! 655, 603 
Washington....) 4,439) 10,824) 11,383) 1,275) 2,480) 53, 102)..._.____|..-......| 243,299 
11,515} 18,527 23,901) 183,346) 265,681) 817,050 731; 1,505) 898, 902 








| ' i t 
| } | | j 
26, 682| 28, 986) 125, 096! 156,099! 186,772} 871,145! 6,575! 6,585! 708, 681 


18,780} 19,020) 44, | 5,894; 84, 811)._--. | 338, 416 








| 955, 956) 6,575) 6,885) 1, 047, 097 





t | | } 
45, 462} 48,006] 169,163) 156,099) 192, 666 
| | | 





' Figures for April to July and April to December only in zone 6. 
? Subject to minor additions for Oregon. 
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Mr. Brown. Just one other statement. Gentlemen, if you see fit 
to permit the construction of The Dalles Dam, we would like to see 
written into that bill or the appropriation item that the Indians be 
settled with before construction is permitted. 

I want to call this to your attention. When the Bonneville Dam 
was constructed, the Army engineers set aside $50,000 to compensate 
these Indians for the loss of some of their camps and fishing sites, 
the $50,000 has never been expended to compensate these people for 
their loss. The Engineers still have it; it has been over 15 years ago, 
since this damage occurred. 

So I plead with you, if you can, to put that provision in the bill if 
it is your intention to permit the dam to be built. If you do that, it 
will protect these good people. 

(After discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brown. The Indian does not want to do anything to injure 
the national defense, but they do request an adequate compensation 
for the loss of their fishery. 

Mr. Rasavut. Who are the two men you have with you? 

Mr. Brown. Frank Suppah, a member of the Tribal Council, and 
Charles Jackson, Vice-Chairman of the Tribal Council. 

Mr. Rasaur. If they have any statement to make, they can leave 
it for the record. 

Mr. Brown. We have all joined in this statement. 

Mr. Rasaut. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. I want to say you made a very fine statement, and I 
certainly want to compliment you. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 


(The brief submitted for the record by Mr. Brown is as follows:) 


BRIEF FOR THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE WARM SPRINGS INDIANS IN PROTEST 
OF APPROPRIATING MONEY FOR THE BUILDING OF THE DALLES DAM 


The members of the Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs Indians of Oregon 
have appeared and protested the construction of a proposed dam across the 
Columbia River in the States of Oregon and Washington, known as The Dalles 
Dam, and once again they welcome the opportunity of presenting the facts of 
their case in protest of the appropriation of $18,000,000 recommended in the 
President’s budget to be used in the next fiscal year to start the construction 
of the said dam. 

If this dam is constructed the waters of the Columbia River would inundate 
and destroy the ancient fishing ground reserved by the Warm Springs Indians 
under their treaty with the Government, executed on June 25, 1855. What 
remains of this ancient Indian fishery is located along the shores and on the 
islands in the Columbia River above the dam site and in an easterly direction 
for a distance of 9 miles, where the river cascades over a broken basalt shelf 
averaging about 20 feet in height during the low water. Most of the Indian 
fishing is conducted at these falls during the fall run of salmon, and this place 
is commonly known as Celilo. 


ARGUMENT IN OPPOSITION TO THE APPROPRIATION 


From the event of the migration of the citizens of the United States to the 
Oregon Territory, now comprising the States of Oregon and Washington on the 
south banks of the Columbia River, bounded on the east by Willow Creek and 
on the west by Cascade Locks, was found six tribes or bands of Indians, known 
as the John Day, or Dock-Spus; the Wyams (also spelled Wiam and Wy-am- 
pams) and also called the Lower Deschutes Band of Indians; the Teninoes; the 
Dalles-Wascoes; the Dog River-Wascoes, also known as Cascade Indians or 
Watala and Upper Deschutes.or Tiah Band of Indians. (See Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Hand Book of American Indians.) 
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These respective tribes, represented by their chiefs and headmen, met with 
Gen. Joel Palmer, representing the United States Government near The Dalles, 
Wasco County, Oreg., and executed a Treaty on June 25, 1855, excepting the 
Dog River-Wascos who refused to sign but were included in the treaty by the 
United States. (See vol. 2, Laws and Treaties by Charles J. Kappler, p. 536). 
By this treaty the United States confederated the tribes above named under the 
name of the Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs Indians of Oregon, under 
which name they are now known. By the terms of said treaty the Indians ceded 
the greater portion of central Oregon, bordering on the east by Willow Creek and 
the Blue Mountains and on the west by the Cascade Mountains, reserving unto 
themselves what is now known as the Warm Springs Reservation, and the rights 
to the ancient Indian fishery on the Columbia River. (See vol. 2, Laws and 
Treaties by Charles J. Kappler, p. 536, which reads as follows:) 

“That the exclusive right of taking fish from the streams running through 
and bordering said reservation is hereby secured to said Indians and at all other 
usual and accustomed stations, in common with citizens of the United States 
and of erecting suitable houses for curing the same.” 

It must be remembered that when the treaty was made these Indians were 
not educated in the ways of the white man. They had no great statesmen, 
lawyers, or learned men to protect their rights. These Indians were comparable 
to children in the hands of adults and consequently the Government took what 
it wanted. 

At the time the treaty was made, the Indians were not interested in agrI- 
cultural land. They were not farmers. These particular Indians depended 
entirely upon their Columbia River fishery for their living, and at the time of 
the signing of the treaty they were assured time and time again during the 
proceedings, and before and after the signing of the treaty, that they would be 
permitted to fish forever at this ancient fishery. 

It was approximately 4 years before the Government took these people from 
their homes on the Columbia River and placed them on the reservation, some 
70 miles by wagon road south of the Columbia River, with the exception of a 
small band of Wyams and John Day-Wascoes who refused to leave their homes 
near Celilo; and their descendants are still living and in possession of the 
ancient fishery at Celilo. They were told that they would be free to come and 
go to and from the fishery to their new home on the reservation. This state- 
ment is borne out by the following remarks taken from the original of the Wasco 
Council in the proceedings of the Indian treaty at the Dalles, Wasco County, 
Oreg., on June 22, 1855, on the first day of the council, to wit: 

“General Joel Palmer spoke: ‘My friends, these men have called God to witness 
that they will interpret correctly, and should they tell a lie, our laws would 
punish them for it. I expect they will speak correctly. * * * 

‘*The white man has come among you, others are coming. I want you to 
make a bargain so that we may always live in peace. I want you to sell our 
great chief your country and we will designate a tract of land where you may 
reside and no white man but such as are working for you shall be allowed to live 
on it, but the balance of the country will be for the whites to live on. If we 
can agree upon the terms of a treaty, you will be permitted to fish and hunt and 
gather berries on all lands unoccupied by whites as heretofore. On this reserva- 
tion no whites will be permitted to fish or hunt, but you will be permitted to 
do both outside the reservation in common with whites. You will also be per- 
mitted to graze your horses and cattle outside the reservation on all unclaimed 
land in common with the whites.’ ” 

And taken from the proceedings held on the second day of the council, Saturday, 
June 2 23, General Palmer said: 

“If we enter into a Treaty now, before the country is filled up with whites, 
we can select a home for you, where no whites live. We have done so with other 
tribes, why not do so with you. I told you yesterday where I propose to make 
that Reservation. We select that because we believe it is a good country for 
you. * * * Jt is but a little way to your fisheries. It is but a little way 
to your root and berry grounds. TI told you that you would always have the 
privilege to hunt, gather roots and berries and fish. If we make a Treaty now we 
can prevent the whites from going ba” e. If we wait a little longer, they will go 
there, and where will you go? * 

“Your old people have plenty to eat and clothing, you will be supplied with 
guns, powder, and balls. We would help you in catching fish. Give you teams. 

82182—51—pt. 225 
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You will soon be able to live like white people. This has been the way with the 
Indians on the East side of the Mountains, when they have made a bargain. We 
would help them.” : 

Taken from the third day proceedings of the council, General Palmer said: 

“General PaLmMer. Well, my Brothers. We have met again in Council today. 
The Wascoes have not yet come but they will be here. We need not wait for 
them. I expect to hear you speak this morning. I have shown you my heart. 
Now I want your heart. Let your Chiefs speak for you and we'll listen to it. 
I am in hopes you have come with one heart. I want all to be together today. 
I will hear you speak. 

“Sim-rus-tus. I wish to talk now. The Chief talks right. I take his words, 
my heart is glad to hear you speak and all my people he speaks right and 
straight and Iam glad. Our hearts are soft. not so hard as it was. They have 
asked for our land sometime ago. Now, I have given my word and I will stick 
to it. It is true I think about what he said; the reason that you have told him 
to think of the words. It is true the whites have taken pity on us. I am afraid 
of their words. M., Doffa knows my country, and I am going to talk of it. What 
we talk of. I know what I am talking about, for myself and people. The De 
Chutes have sustained us in fish. The Falls where we catch the fish, we would 
like toreserveit; * * * 

“ALEXSEE. I wish to speak as Sim-tus-tus has done. I do not wish to throw 
the Chiefs words away. I do not wish to tire him. I am willing to give my 
word and land. Our fishing places on the Columbia we wish to keep. The Coun- 
try that you have shown us we are glad to live on it. That is all I have to say. 
I only wish to talk of the fishing ground. 

“General PALMER. We have heard the hearts of the Tigh and Tenino people. 
Now we wish to know the hearts of the Wascoes and Lower D2 Chutes.” 

Simtus-tus came forward and signed the Treaty, and followed by his subchiefs. 

“StocKeTiy. I like a piece of my land as my heart. I have already given a 
piece of my land, the others have already given a part of their country. I also 
think it is good for me to do the same. My heart is I will not speak about the 
Reservation you speak of. I wish to have a piece of land on the east side of 
the De Chutes River that is all I have to say. I wish to have a piece of land 
on the spot I spoke of, the rest you can have. My heart is to choose this piece of 
ground that I speak of from the Columbia to the Blue Mountains, also my fishing 
place of Columbia De Chutes falls. This is all I have to say.” 

Iso says: “This land belongs to you, my land that I had my Garden is yours. 
I also wish to reserve the piece of land that Stocketly spoke of also the fisheries. 
That is all I have to say.” 

* * * + * * * 


General Palmer said: “We cannot allow them to have a reservation across the 
DeChutes. But we have agreed on the paper to allow them to fish on their old 
fishing ground, 

When. they are through with their fishing season then they can go home and 
say, this is my home and it is for this reason I wish to secure them a home.” 

After the Indians were assured by General Palmer the rights of fishery to 
them they signed the treaty on the 28th day of June, 1855, This treaty was sent 
in triplicate by General Palmer to George W. Manypenny, Commissioner Indian 
Office, Washington, D. C., by letter under date of July 9th, 1855. The following 
is a quotation taken from General Palmer's letter: 

“The Reservation contains about six hundred and twenty five square miles, 
more than one half being rugget mountains, unsuited to cultivation. It lies 
immediately east of Mount Jefferson and is isolated from any country likely 
ever to be occupied by white settlers, being bounded on the East by the De Chutes 
river which here runs between precipitous walls of basaltic rock, on the West by 
the Cascade Mountains, on the North by a lofty range called Mutton Mountain, 
and on the South by one of the Main branches of the De Chutes river approach- 
able only at a few points on account of elevated and precipitous cliffs. The 
Indians seriously objected to this district on account of the small quantity of 
agricultural land, many of them having adopted the habits of the whites, and 
being engaged in farming to a considerable extent. As I had not a thorongh 
knowledge of the amount of agricultural land, having only once passed through 
the district, the second proviso to Article first was incorporated, as a matter of 
justice to the Indians, to satisfy their doubts and convince them that we sought 
really to promote their good. This proviso they regarded as meeting the case, 
many of them presuming that a region might be found east of the De Chutes 
River, about the headwaters of John Day’s river better adapted to an Indian 
settlement. I am however of a different opinion. 
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“The consideration to be paid these Indians is believed to be the lowest possikle 
smount adequate to meet their necessities, and consonant with human policy of 
the Government.” ; 

It will be noted that General Palmer took cognizance of the fact that the 
reservation contained about 625 square miles and more than one-half of it 
consisted of rugged mountains, unsuited to cultivation, and the Indians at the 
time of the signing of the treaty seriously objected to taking this land for a 
reservation on account of the small quantity of agricultural land. 

This statement is borne out from the records today, for there is only approxi- 
mately 4,500 acres of arable land on the Warm Springs Indian Reservation. 
General Palmer, at the time of the signing of the treaty, estimated the popula- 
tion of these Indians as 1,337. The population of the Warm Springs Reservation 
today is approximately 1,050 inhabitants. Based on the present population 
there is approximately 4.5 acres of cultivated land per Indian, an insufficient 
amount of acreage to raise sufficient produce to sustain the life of those Indians 
living on the reservation. 

Most of this acreage is devoted to the production of hay to feed livestock, 
for the greater portion of the agricultural land is unsuitable for anything else 
put this crop. The records will show that the Government has found that the 
capacity of the range land on the reservation for the raising of livestock is 
5,000 head, so these Indians are unable to take up the pursuit of raising agri- 
cultural products and livestock for a living. They were very well aware of 
this situation at the time of the signing of the treaty. It now appears that 
one of the chiefs of the Confederated Tribes was correct when on Monday, June 
25, 1855, he said: 

“Mark. I do not wish to speak more. I know that the country you speak 
of is not a good country. And that is the reason that I want the Tigh. The 
Cayuses have given you good land, and they have also kept a good piece of 
land. I do not say that I do not give you this land, I have already given it. 
There is good timber and good range for horses. 

“The winter comes, the show falls deep. There is not a country to raise any 
produce the frost kills it all, if it is a good country, I would have said yes long 
ago. This country is not yet filled up, it is still open. I do not wish to tire 
our Chief General Palmer. We will trade.” 

Followed by another Indian chief, Stocketly, who spoke as follows: 

“STOCKETLY. I hold to my words, my Heart is still as it was. When will 
be the time, that I shall run to this place. I can see my country, there is 
few places that I can make a garden in it. My heart is to have that ceuntry 
that I spoke of, from De Chutes to John Day’s River, from the Columbia River 
to the Blue Mountains.” 

“General PALMER. He is Chief, he talks for his people. There is no use talking 
about it I have given him the reasons why I did not allow any land to be 
given across the De Chutes he has heard me say that when we could find a 
better place, than this one selected, upon which no whites live we would select 
it in place of this. If he is unwilling to act for the good of his people, be it so. 

“I do not always except to be their Chief. The next that comes may not do 
as well by them. If they think it is best to throw my talk behind them, they 
can do so.” 

Shortly after the treaty was signed settlers began to arrive east of the 
Deschutes River and the John Day country, soon thereafter gold was found 
so these Indians never had a chance to select land in lieu of the present reserva- 
tion as set forth in their treaty of June 25, 1855. 

Sometime after the execution of this treaty J. W. Perit Huntington was 
appointed superintendent of Indian affairs for Oregon, and sometime in 1865 
he attempted to amend and supplement the treaty of 1855, which second alleged 
treaty is now called the Huntington Treaty. This instrument may be found 
at page 908, volume 2, of Treaties by Charles J. Kappler. Unlike the treaty 
of 1855, there appears to be no proceedings or notes of any council being held, 
if there was such a council, for the writer has searched the archives in vain 
and found only the original document with an accompanying letter of transmittal. 

This second alleged treaty has never been recognized by the United States 
Government, the State of Oregon, or the Indians. We call to your attention that 
the treaty of 1855 was signed by 152 Indians, representing all of the middle 
Oregon tribes. The alleged treaty of 1865 was signed by 21 Indians. The 
records of the Warm Springs Indian Reservation bear out the fact that the 21 
Indians who were alleged to have signed this second instrument were from 
only 3 of the tribes that signed the treaty of 1855, being the Teninoes, the 
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Dalles-Wascoes, and the Upper Deschutes, or Tigh Indians. The three bands 
and tribes not participating in the signing 6f this document are the Wyams, 
or Lower Deschutes; the Dog River Wascoes, or Watlala; and the John Day, 
or Dock-spus Indians. By comparing the names of the signers of the treaty 
of 1855 with the names of the signers of the 1865 document, you will find that 
only eight Indians whose names appear on the 1855 treaty signed the alleged 
treaty of 1865, being approximately 6 percent of the Indians who participated 
in the signing of the original treaty. 

The Middle Oregon Indians have always contended that the Huntington treaty 
was fraudulent and void. All of the officials of the United States Government 
who have investigated the signing of this instrument bear out this contention, 
shown as follows: 

The following statement is taken from Executive Document No. 183, House 
of Representatives, first session, Fiftieth Congress, 1877-88, entitled “Imdian 
Fishing Privileges.” 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
February 27, 1888. 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the consideration of Congress, 
copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Interior of the 24th instant, submitting 
an estimate for an appropriation of $3,000 for the purchase of land in the 
vicinity of The Dalles of the Columbia River, in the State of Oregon, for the 
use and benefit of the Indians on the Warm Springs Reservation. 

Respectfully yours, 
HvucuH S. THompson, 
Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 24, 1888. 


The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sirk: In accordance with the provisions of section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884 
(23 Stat., 254), I have the honor to transmit herewith for presentation to Con- 
eress a copy of a letter of February 20, 1888, from the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, enclosing with accompanying papers an ftem of appropriation ‘in the 
sum of $38,000, the same, or as much thereof as may be required to be used in 


the purchase, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, of a tract 
of land at or in the vicinity of The Dalles of the Columbia River in the State 
of Oregon, to be held by the United States in trust for the use and benefit of the 
Indians on the Warm Springs Reservation, to enable them to take and cure 
fish from said river. 

The report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs gives a history of the pro- 
ceedings under which these Indians have heretofore been deprived of their 
fishing privileges, and shows the urgent necessity that some provision should 
be made to give them access to the Columbia River to enable them to secure 
fish, which is the most important item of their food supply. 

For further information on the subject I enclose herewith an extract from 
the last annual report of my predecessor in this Department in relation to 
Indian fishing privileges, wherein the special case now under consideration is 
mentioned, and the necessity for some measure of relief urged. 

The Commissioner refers to the valuable services rendered to the Government 
by the Warm Springs Indians, notably against the Piutes and Modoes, and that 
certain promises of pensions, ete., made to them have never been fulfilled. He 
further states that the plan now proposed for their relief in the matter of the 
fisheries is based upon the report of a special agent of his office sent to the 
locality to examine into the matter, and he strongly urges that the appropriation 
requested be granted, so that the plan may be carried out. 

The recommendation of the Commissioner has my concurrence, and the matter 
is commended to Congress for favorable and early consideration and action 
thereon. 

Very respectfully, 
Wo. F. Viras, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, February 20, 1888. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Sir: I have the honor to invite your attention to the case of the Warm Springs 
Indians with reference to the salmon-fishing privileges which they formerly 
enjoyed at or The Dalles of the Columbia, in Oregon. 
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This case has for a rong time been a matter of deep concern, not only to this 
office, but to the several agents who have had charge of these Indians, the 
military officers in that department, and the many friends of the Indians cog- 
nizant of its history. 

In their treaty with the Government, concluded June 25, 1855 (12 Stat. 963), 
whereby they ceded to the United States the country bordering on the Columbia 
River, from the Cascade Falls to the mouth of Willow Creek, and extending 
many miles south, they reserved the right of taking fish in common with the 
whites, at all usual and accustomed places, and of erecting suitable houses for 
curing the same. 

By a supplemental treaty, concluded November 15, 1865 (14 Stat. 751), they 
appear to have relinquished the rights reserved by the former treaty in respect 
of these fisheries, 

One of the usual and accustomed places to which reference was intended in the 
treaty of 1855 was the south shore along and near The Dalles of the Columbia. 
Indeed the fisheries there were most resorted to by the Indians at the date of said 
treaty, and for untold generations almost their entire food supply has been 
obtained there. 

The Indians have always solemnly protested that they did not agree to relin- 
quish their rights in the fisheries as the supplemental treaty declares, and that 
they were grossly deceived and defrauded by the representative of the Govern- 
ment who negotiated said treaty with them. They declare that the only thing 
that was asked of them was that they should remain on their reservation and not 
go beyond its boundaries without a written pass from their agent, to which 
proposal they agreed. The subject of the fisheries was never so much as men- 
tioned to them they say. 

Their story has many believers among the older white residents of the neigh- 
borhood, and it has been often repeated both in official and unofficial communi- 
cations to this office. 

I believe that every official who ever examined into the matter became fully 
convinced of the truthfulness of the story as related by the Indians. 

To my mind it is hardly credible that the Indians would have relinguished 
so valuable a franchise for the mere pittance named in the treaty, $3,500, to be 
expended “in the purchase of teams, agricultural implements, seeds, and other 
articles calculated to advance said confederated tribes in agriculture and civili- 
zation.” As the population of the confederated tribes at that time was 1,070, this 
munificent sum would be equal to about $3.50 per capita, with which to make 
the promised purchases and “to advance said confederated tribes in agriculture 
and civilization.” I might add that it has been represented that the agent of 
the Government who negotiated this treaty “borrowed” the cattle and wagons 
purchased with the compensation money, and failed to return or otherwise 
account for the same. 

When it is known these Indians and their ancestors for a hundred years or 
more had found in this abundant natural food supply a sure escape from hunger, 
when all other resources were inadequate, or perhaps entirely cut off, it is im- 
possible to conceive how they could willingly relinquished their privileges there 
for such a trifling consideration. 

They were careful to reserve the right in the treaty of 1855—a most natural 
thing to do, living, as they had been, free from care in the knowledge that each 
year would bring them a supply of food sufficient to their natural wants. 

It is not necessary to say that our Indians have never been easily persuaded 
to abandon or relinquish their fishing and hunting grounds. Our treaties with 
them are replete with evidence showing with what tenacity they have held on 
to them. A case might be cited of a tribe of Indians who retained for themselves 
by express treaty stipulations, incorporated in three separate treaties made at 
intervals of 16 and 20 years, respectively, the right of taking fish at one of 
their accustomed places, although they had ceded the territory for hundreds of 
miles around. Hence I say I think it highly improbable that the Warm Springs 
Indians would have relinquished their rights in these valuable fisheries for the 
mere asking, and upon such terms as I have stated. 

All the lands along the river bank have: passed out of the control of the 
United States to individual settlers, and the Indians are not allowed to pass 
from the public highway to the river to fish. Barbed-wire fences securely 
locked or guarded effectually bar their access to the river. 

This condition of affairs has been maintained for some 4 or 5 years, and with 
each returning season the Indians have made effort to get a foothold at the 
fisheries. Two years ago they tore down the fences and forced a passage to the 
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river, A public meeting was then held in Dalles City, which resulted in securing 
to the Indians temporary access to the fisheries at a given point, but they were 
soon driven off again. 

Judge T. S. Lang, a citizen of The Dalles, and a warm friend of the Indians, 
wrote, under date of June 14, 1887, at the suggestion of many citizens of that 
place as follows: 

“Until within 4 years there has been ample privileges for whites and Indians to 
fish in accordance with the word and spirit of the Palmer treaty of 1855. But 
since the introduction of the refrigerating cars upon the railroad which runs 
along the Columbia River and in close contiguity to the fisheries, white men have 
bought from the State and from the United States all the lands in Oregon which 
adjoin the old accustomed fishing places, and have fenced it up, and placed 
sentries to prohibit an Indian or white man from getting or catching a salmon 
upon the “accustomed” ground for all time. * * * They are not now allowed 
to catch fish for their own winter supply. * * * I wish, Cear sir, you could 
see the Indians as they sit about the rocks adjoining the fisheries, and see tons 
of them going into refrigerating cars, caught by wheels lowered into the eddies 
in which this beautiful fish rest in their way up through the rapids. These 
wheels are 30 feet in diameter, with five or six buckets, which take in a good 
day's run 10 or 20 tons. These Indians come constantly to me and beg of me 
to write to you for them.” 

Gen. John Gibbon, United States Army, commanding the Department of the 
Columbia, personally investigated the complaints of those Indians only a few 
months ago, and wrote to the Army Headquarters under date August 2, 1887, 
as follows: 

These Indians all declare with one voice that at the first treaty (1855) there 
was great mourning amongst the Indians at the prospect of having to give up 
their salmon fisheries on the Columbia River, on which they were so dependent 
for food; that noticing this, General Palmer on being told the cause of it, said 
at once that there was no intention of depriving them of their rights to fish in 
the Columbia, and that the provisions in clause 1 of the treaty were therefore 
inserted. The Indians continued to enjoy their fishery rights thereafter. That 
in the treaty 10 years afterward, 1865, nothing whatever was said to them regard- 
ing the giving up of their fishery rights, and that they were simply told the treaty 
was intended to regulate their manner of leaving the limits of the reservation 
with passes from the agent to prevent them from being taken for hostiles, the 
Snake Indians being at the time at war. These facts I was informed had also 
been sworn to by Donald McKay, the principal interpreter of the treaty, and they 
positively declare that in this treaty they were cheated out of their fishery 
rights. But these rights they continued to exercise for many years afterward 
and until recently, when the occupation of the lands adjacent to the river cut 
them off, and at present they are practically debarred from this very necessary 
source of subsistence. 

General Gibbon then gives expression to his own views, as follows: 

“The indemnity given these Indians by article 3 of the treaty is ridiculously 
small ($3,500), and I am thoroughly convinced that the view given by the Indians 
on this fishery question is correct. But the rights to land bordering the river, and 
with them the fishery rights, have been transferred by the Government to its 
citizens, and these poor Indians are now deprived of what is at present an almost 
indispensable source of subsistence to them. This is especially so this year, 
for they have but few cattle, their crops this season have been very poor, and the 
agent informs me he fears there will be actual suffering amongst them this 
winter.” 

The agents of the Government and friends of the Indians have been at their 
wits ends to devise some means whereby the Indians might obtain access to the 
river, and occasionally temporary accommodations have been secured for them, 
but always of a most unsatisfactory character. 

This office has assisted these efforts to the extent of its power and recently 
a special agent was sent to The Dalles to make a thorough inspection of the 
premises, and if possible devise some practicable plan for securing to the Indians 
the permanent use of some portion ‘of the fisheries. 

Special Agent G. W. Gordon, to whom this work was entrusted, believes that 
the best way to do this is to purchase a tract of land bordering on the fisheries 
and hold the same for their exclusive use. He has found one owner who will 
sell 51% acres of unencumbered land on the river for $1,000, and he thinks 
that an adjoining tract of about the same area can be bought, which together 
would be all that would be required. I invite your attention to his report, 
copy herewith. It is dated January 3, 1888. 
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I am very much gratified at the prospect of finding a satisfactory solution 
of this vexed question, and I heartily commend the plan proposed by the special 
agent. I do not see any other way out of the difficulty, and under all the 
circumstances I believe it to be the duty of the Government to adopt this one 
remaining plan for righting the great wrong which has been done these deserv- 
ing people. 

It should not be forgotten that the Warm Springs Indians have upon more 
than one occasion responded to the call of the Government in times of peril, and 
rendered services of the greatest value. 

“When the Piutes were murdering the defenseless settlers and keeping the 
soldiers at bay the Government called on the Warm Springs Indians for help, 
and it came. When the Modocs held the lava beds and there were graves of over 
190 soldiers slain in the futile attempt to dislodge them from their stronghold 
the Government turned imploringly to the people here for help, promising them 
that if killed in battle or wounded they would be pensioned (which agreement 
was never complied with). Help came quickly, and the result is known every- 
where, and yet when the people here or their agent ask for what they were 
promised and what they should have the Government is silent as the grave.” 
(Agent Gessner, in annual report for 1885.) 

I have gone into the history of this case at some length in order to show 
the grave importance I attach to the proposition of Agent Gordon for the relief 
of these Indians, and I sincerely hope that Congress will appropriate the needed 
sum for that purpose and that the Department will unite with me in urging 
the matter upon the early attention of that body. 

I think that the sum of $3,000 would probably be sufficient to purchase all 
the land needed—a very small sum for an object so important and highly benefi- 
cent in its purposes. 

It is possible that any attempt to purchase a tract of land outright might meet 
with failure, and to provide against such a contingency I think it would be wise 
to procure authority for leasing a suitable fishing site for a term of years. The 
fishing season begins about the 1st of June, and should no satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been effected by that time it would be extremely unfortunate. Special 
Agent Gordon recommends this course in a letter just received. 

I have prepared and herewith enclose a draft of an item (in duplicate) for 
insertion in the Indian appropriation bill intended to meet the case, and have 
the honor te recommend that it be transmitted to Congress with your views 
thereon. 

A copy of this report is enclosed, and also duplicate copies of a report made by 
Agent Wheeler under date of March 12, 1886, wherein the history of the negotia- 
tions which led to the supplemental treaty of 1865, as related by some of the 
Indians who signed the same, and one of the official interpreters, Donald McKay, 
is fully set out, to which letter I invite your careful attention. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J.D. C. ATKINS, Commissioner. 


In this same executive document you will find a copy of another letter from 
Jason Wheeler, United States Indian agent, addressed to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, under date of March 12, 1886, which points out with particularity 
the fraud perpetrated by Huntington upon those Indians that signed the alleged 
treaty. The letter contains copies of statements of some 12 persons that knew 
the circumstances of the treaty, including the interpreter and most of the signers. 
The letter reads as follows: 

UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE, 
Warm Springs, Oreg., March 12, 1886. 

Sre: I have the honor to call your attention to a supplemental treaty purporting 
to have been made with the Indians of this reservation November 15, 1865, in 
which it is set forth that these Indians parted with their rights to take fish 
from their old fishing places on the Columbia River. Said treaty was made by 
one Huntington, who was then superintendent of Indian affairs for this district, 
and if ever a fraud was villainously perpetrated on any set of people, red or 
white, this was, in my opinion, certainly one of the most glaring. And what is 
as strange as the treaty itself is the fact that this matter has been brought to 
the attention of your office by every agent who has been in charge of this reserva- 
tion since the making of said treaty, and there is no evidence that there was ever 
any response to the letters or efforts made to correct the wrong. 

And now, as the matter is being seriously agitated among these Indians, I 
deem it my duty to again set forth the facts, which will not vary from those 
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stated by my predecessors, other than that I propose to give the evidence of 
several Indians in their own words as near as may be, as interpreted by Charles 
Pitt, and that of Donald McKay (who was then interpreter, and who is a man 
of good understanding) as stated at a meeting of the Indians held at this agency 
of the 3rd instant. 

William C, Parker (Indian) says: “That prior to the time Mr. Huntington 
came to the agency to make the treaty with the Indians requiring them to get 
passes from the agent when they desired to leave the reservation, that Mr. Reves, 
who was then the agency farmer, told me that Huntington was wanting some- 
thing from the Indians, and for me to look out for him. Reves did not want 
to tell me what was wanted, but I insisted that he should tell me, and he told 
me that Huntington said that the Indians were continually running to the Colum- 
bia River fishing, and they would be no good as long as they had access to the 
fisheries, and that he wanted to put a stop to it and wanted to get the fisheries 
away from them; and that Huntington said that the Indians were taking their 
women to The Dalles and trading them to white men for whatever they could get. 

“I told Chief Mark (who is now dead) what Reves told me, and for him to 
be on the watch. Mark and I came down to see Mr. Logan, the agent, and Mark 
said to Logan, ‘How much does Huntington propose to pay us for the fisheries? 
Logan said he knew nothing about it. Mark then said if Huntington would give 
us a large ship loaded with solid gold we would not sell the fishery; he said we 
would use all the money up in a short time but the fisheries would stand forever, 
and we will never sell it. 

“Finally Huntington came and called the Indians together at once. I knew 
that he had come like an Indian gambler to wrong us out of our fisheries, but 
I could not tell in what way he intended to do it. 

“Huntington commenced by saying to old Pish-wa, ‘Why did Quah-pah-mah 
and his band leave the reservation?’ Pish-wa said he did not know; he then 
said to me, ‘Parker, do you know why Quah-pah-mah and his band left the 
reservation? I told him I did not know. He asked all of the Indians if they 
had any knowledge of making a treaty with the Government. We all said 
‘Yes, we made a treaty with the Government.’ He said to the Indians, ‘You have 
made a treaty and you must remember that the land east of the reservation and 
north of Oak Grove is the white man’s land and you should have passes when 
you go off the reservation, so you could have protection from the white man. 
You should not go off only for a given length of time, say 1 or 2 weeks, or a 
month, and then come back on the reservation when your time is out; in that way 
the young people would not be continually running all over the country and doing 
no good on the reservation. Now if you will agree to always get passes when you 
go off the reservation I will give you 30 head of work cattle and 100 blankets. 
While Huntington was talking this way, the old people got to talking among 
themselves, and decided that it was a good plan, and they thought they had 
better sign the agreement and always get passes to be absent from the reserva- 
tion for a given length of time. 

“Huntington pointed out quite a number that he said were good men and 
told them they had better all sign, as this paper would go back to Washington. 
So there were quite a number signed. 

“T understood the English language pretty well at that time and I did not hear 
Huntington say anything about the fisheries. 

“After some little time we received the cattle and the blankets. And here I 
might say that a pair of blankets was cut into 3 pieces and we got 100 pieces of 
blankets. 

“In a few months after we had received the cattle Huntington came along and 
wanted to go to Klamath to do some hauling. He asked Captain Smith, who 
was then agent, if he could get the cattle that he let the Indians have and one 
new log truck and two large four-horse wagons. Captain Smith told us that 
Huntington wanted to borrow the cattle and wagons and would return them; 
we agreed to let him take them, and we have never seen cattle, log truck, the two 
wagons or Huntington again. 

“Some time after Huntington had gone with the cattle and wagons the news 
came to us that we had sold our fisheries, and we were told by two different 
white people that we had sold our fisheries. We denied it then and have always 
contended that we never sold our fishery. We afterward heard that Huntington 
had died. 

“As soon as I heard of the fishery matter I went to Captain Smith, the agent, 
and asked him if he ever heard Huntington say anything about buying our fish- 
ery ; he said ‘No, I heard nothing of it.’ 
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“I then asked the captain to write at once to Washington and iuform the 
Department that we never sold the fishery to Huntington. I then said to the 
eaptain if I had a hired man and he should go out and steal something for me 
that I would not accept it, and that this was a parallel case and the Government 
should not receive property stolen by a hired man like Huntington. The cap- 
tain said that was true and he would attend to it at once. 

“I afterward asked the captain if he had written, he said ‘Yes.’ And he re- 
peatedly informed me afterward that he had received no reply to his letter. 
And finally the captain said there was no use in saying anything more about 
it, as it was published everywhere that we had lost our fishery and there could 
be nothing done. 

“All this was done by the Republican Party, I might call it our own party, but 
they wrongfully took this fishery away from us. Now will the Democratic 
Party still maintain this action and keep our fishery away from us? 

“This fishery was stolen from us and is worth mints of money to us; it. has 
served us for years and years, and is just as good to us now as it ever was. A 
shipload of gold would not buy our fishery. We have been robbed of it. The 
President of the United States and the authorities at Washington may think this 
is idle talk, but we mean what we say and want that fishery back. There are only 
three men who claim to own it now and they are a small part of the people of 
the United States, but it is of much more value to us than to any other people. 

“When we go to the fishery the white people threaten us, and some Indians 
have been whipped and beaten by the whites; on Sundays, when the whites are 
not fishing, sometimes the Indians slip in to the fish, but when caught, are treated 
rough. The Indian cannot understand why he should be deprived of the sport 
and food of which he is so fond. 

“We feel that we are under the United States Government and we belong to 
no other, and we leave this matter to the conscience of the authorities. I am 
not embarrassed or backward about crying to my Government for what rightfully 
belongs to me. 

“T have laid in a strong claim for our fishery, and I will give you my reasons for 
making such claim. 

“General Palmer, when making the original treaty, told us that we should have 
the right to the Columbia River fishery always and, we should have it for our own 


for all time. General Palmer said the white man would never want those rocks, 
and all it was fit for was a fishery, and it shall be yours forever; he said the 
country would be settled up between the reservation and the fishery but there 
would be a way provided for us always to get to the fishery for our fish and to 
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the mountains for berries and game. 

John Gadshaw (Indian) says: “We feel that we now have an agent who will 
see that we have our rights. What Billy Parker has stated is all true and the 
most of it word for word of what was said at the time the treaty was made. I 
was there when the treaty was made and the words used by Parker are just as 
said by General Palmer, and these places were pointed out as stated. 

“The truth has been told about the fishery, and all we claim was what Palmer 
told us at the time, that we should have the fishery always. We ask protection 
of the authorities, and ask nothing only what rightfully belong to us. I will 
raise my right hand toward heaven and ask in God’s name, will you not give 
back to us our fishery which rightfully and lawfully belongs to us.” 

Thomas Scroola (Indian) says: “I signed the treaty requiring us to get passes 
to leave the reservation, but I will swear I never heard anything about parting 
with our right to the fishery.” 

Peter Hull (Indian) says: “I signed the treaty requiring us to get passes, 
but the fisheries were never mentioned.” ; 

Ta-Simp (Indian) says: “I was the interpreter from the Warm Springs to 
the Wasco language at the time Huntington made the treaty with the Indians 
in regard to getting passes. All that was snid at the time Huntington said if 
you sign his paper you are not to go off the reservation without a pass; that 
the matter of fishery was never mentioned.” 

Wal-Em-Ten-An (Indian) says: “I was,one of the signers of the treaty, but I 
never signed my fishery away.” 

* ; % % * x * * x 

Donald McKay (Indian) says: “I was interpreter when Mr, Huntington was 
here making with the Indians a treaty of 1865, in regard to their obtaining 
passes from the agent when they desired to absent themselves from the reserva- 
tion. I interpreted the treaty to the Indians as read to me by Huntington, and 
the matter of the fishery on the Columbia River was never mentioned. After- 
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ward Captain Smith, Dr. McKay, Mr. Huntington, and I were together and had 
a talk about agency matters, but nothing was said about the fishery. At this 
time Huntington borrowed the cattle he had furnished the Indians on treaty and 
took them to Klamath, and some time after Huntington had gone with the cattle, 
Dr. McKay saw in a newspaper an account of a treaty with the Warm Springs 
Indians, stating that they had sold their rights to the Columbia fishery to the 
Government. Dr. McKay showed the item in the paper to Captain Smith, who 
remarked at the time, ‘That is a downright swindle.’ 

“I am well known at Washington as well as on this reservation. I have 
spent a great deal of my life with these Indians, and I feel that I am one of 
them. I am now all crippled up, not with old age, but wounds received while in 
defense of my country and flag in the employ of the Government. I fought 
with these people for the lands they now occupy. I have led them against the 
Snake Indians and against the Modocs, in the defense of our country, at the 
request of the Government, and from the effects of such service I am now limping 
around almost as helpless as an old woman. The services which these people 
have performed for the Government is well known at Washington, and should, 
in my opinion, have some weight with the Department in the adjustment of 
claims of these Indians. 

“What they are asking for they need and in right should have, as it is well 
known by all persons who have visited this reservation that there is scarcely 
enough tillable land within the bounds of the reservation to support those who 
are here if it was farmed by good, experienced farmers. As I have stated, I was 
interpreter truthfully for my people, and I do not want to take the side of the 
white man against the rightful interests of my own people. 

I insist that these people need the help they ask for and I shall always 
contend for their rights. 

I have given you the evidence of a few of those who were present at the 
meeting. I am satisfied that every Indian on the reservation would testify 
to substantially the same story. 

To substantiate the action of the Government in taking away the fishery 
from these people to which they are so endeared by long occupancy and custom, 
it has been said that fish diet was not good for the Indians, and that they would 
do much better if they were compelled to dig their living out of the ground. 
It has also been said that the salmon is worth 20 cents per pound in the eastern 
cities and sought after as wholesome food for white people. Why is it that fish 
diet is detrimental to the health of the Indian who has been accustomed to it 
and made it the principal part of his food for hundreds of years? 

As for the Indians wasting time at the fishery, I might say that one family 
can go to this fishery and catch and put up enough salmon in 2 days for a year’s 
supply. There does not seem to be a disposition to loiter around the fishery 
or The Dalles, except perhaps by a few worthless Indians who would not work 
on or off the reservation; but there is no larger proportion of loafers among 
these Indians than would be found among the same number of whites. Now 
as to the evidence we got on this matter, of course, it is all given from memory, 
but it must be remembered that this is not a new project, but has been kept 
fresh by being agitated continually ever since the Indians first learned that their 
fishery was taken away from them. 

I have reason to believe that their story in the main is true, and that some- 
thing should be done for their relief as soon as possible. I think perhaps some 
arrangement might be made by purchasing a small tract or place where the 
Indians could have access, and where they could get all the fish they want, 
without discommoding the owners of the fisheries to any great extent. 

Fish is certainly a very necessary food for these people, especially the older 
ones, as they understand how to preserve it for winter use, and is a much cheaper 
meat than they can obtain in any ether way. Fish to an Indian is as bread is 
to a white man. 

It has also been suggested by some of the leading Indians that if they had 
access to the fishery it would be an easy matter for them to salt down a few 
barrels of salmon, which could be brought here with little expense, for the use 
of the schools during the winter and spring, when the beef is poor, and the 
children would enjoy it for a change, besides being quite a saving in the running 
expenses of the schools. 

I sincerely hope you will give this matter your early attention. The Indians 
are very anxious to have some response from the Department. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) JAsoN WHEELER, 
United States Indian Agent. 
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VALUE OF THE FISHERY TO THE WARM SPRINGS INDIANS 


The legislature and fish commission, who regulate the right of fishing in the 
State of Oregon, for years permitted the Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs 
Indians to fish at their ancient fishery at all times, and have never recognized 
the alleged Huntington treaty, and the State, to clarify its position on said 
treaty, enacted the following law, which is now the law of the State: 

“Secrion 1. That section 10, chapter 438, Oregon Laws 1947, be and the same 
hereby is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. There shall be excluded from the operation of this act any Warm 
Springs, Umatilla, Yakima, Wasco, Tenino, Wyum, and other Columbia River 
Indians affiliated with the aforementioned tribes and entitled to enjoy fishing 
rights, who have not severed their tribal relations insofar as it would conflict 
with any rights or privileges granted to such Indians under the terms of the 
treaties made by the United States with the Warm Springs Indians June 25, 
1855, and with the Umatilla and Yakima Indians on June 9, 1855.” 

The United States has never recognized the so-called Huntington treaty, and 
has encouraged and kept the members of the Confederated Tribes of Warm Spring 
Indians fishing at their ancient fishery as hereinabove shown and, in 1929, 
passed the following law: 


[ Public, No. 715, 70th Cong., 8. 4036] 


AN ACT To authorize the Secretary of War to transfer the control of certain lands in 
Oregon to the Secretary of the Interior 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to transfer to the control of the Secretary of the Interior, for 
the use and benefit of certain Indians now using and occupying the land as a 
fishing camp site, two irregular shaped parcels of land containing in the aggre- 
gate approximately seven and four-tenths acres, located in lot 1 of section 17 
and in lots 1 and 2 of section 20, township 2 north, range 15 east, Willamette 
meridian, Oregon, originally acquired by the United States as a right of way 
for a projected boat railway in connection with the improvements of The Dalles- 
Celilo section of the Columbia River: Provided, That a strip forty feet wide be 
reserved from such transfer for a roadway connection between the lock keeper’s 
grounds at Celilo and the Columbia River Highyway. 

Approved, February 9, 1929. 


‘The property described in said act is located on the Columbia River at Celilo, 
Oreg., and was set aside for the use and benefit of the Wyum and other Warm 
Springs Indians whose ancestors have been residing on said land for hundreds 
of years. This land was secured by the United States Government to keep these 
particular Indians in possession of their ancient fishery, which they have occupied 
and controlled from time immemorial, and they are still using this fishery in the 
same manner as when first discovered by the white men. 

Later, the United States purchased an additional tract of land, consisting of 
34% acres, adjacent to the above-described land, for the use and benefit of the 
Warm Spring, Umatilla, and Yakima Indians, and appropriated the sum of 
$125,000, which was used in the building of homes for the use of the Indians 
residing at Celilo, Oreg. 

The Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs Indians take this legal position: 
That they are still secure in their rights to their ancient fishery on and in the 
Columbia River, Oreg., as they preserved it to themselves in the treaty made 
near The Dalles, Oreg., on June 25, 1855; that the so-called Huntington treaty 
of 1865 is void for the following reasons: 

1. Lack of financial consideration on the part of the United States in the 
so-called purchasing of the Indian fishery. 

2. Three of the Indian tribes of the Confederation did not participate in the 
signing of the so-called Huntington treaty. 

3. Representatives of the other three tribes were fraudulently tricked into 
signing the treaty to receive passes in order to leave the reservation for their 
fishing grounds (as explained in the letter of Jason Wheeler, quoted above). 

4. The United States Government, the State of Oregon, and the Indians have 
never recognized the Huntington treaty as a legal, binding contract. 

5. That the Indians have always fished from time immemorial, and they have 
kept possession of said fishery and have continued to fish, and still are in posses- 
sion of said ancient fishery, notwithstanding the treaty of 1865. 
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The extent of the use of the Indian fishery on the Columbia River may be 
found in Bulletin No. 32 of the United States Department of Fisheries, page 139, 
to an including page 147. For the purposes of this brief, we will quote a few 
excerpts from this buletin in order to show how dependent the Warm Springs 
Indians are upon the consumption of salmon for food. On page 140 you will 
find the following: 

“Lewis and Clark comment several times on the large numbers of racks for 
drying salmon, and the great quantity of dried and drying fish present in each 
of the lodges visited. Apparently salmon, berries, and roots were the main items 
in the diet of the Indians. 

“A little farther down the river they found the Indians making pemmican. 
This was dried salmon which had been pulverized and packed into basketlike 
sacks lined with fish skins, which weighed from 90 to 100 pounds when filled. 
Lewis and Clark mention seeing 107 of these bags filled and stacked at one group 
of lodges. It probably required over 60,000 pounds of fresh salmon to fill this 
number of sacks with the dried product. The tribes which made pemmican not 
only stored it for their own use, but also traded it with the Indians of the upper 
river and coast for products and materials which they desired from that region. 

“The Indians were very numerous along this portion of the river, and particu- 
larly large numbers were catching salmon and living in the vicinity of Celilo 
Falls and Cascade Rapids. However, the expedition was in almost constant 
touch with some of the natives through the entire course of their journey down 
the Columbia to its mouth, and all of these natives seemed to depend upon salmon 
as one of their principal sources of food. * * 

“Without doubt salmon, either fresh or dried, was the chief single factor in 
the diet of the Indians of the Columbia Basin in their native state. Edible roots 
and plants were probably of next importance, and sturgeon, trout, and other 
fishes were also utilized. Apparently these Indians were not expert hunters, and 
before the white men supplied them with firearms they did not kill game in large 
quantities. However, they were able to secure some elk, deer, and antelope 
with their bows and stone-tipped arrows. One of their methods of pursuit was 
to surround a herd of animals and shoot with arrows those few which passed at 
close range as they escaped from the encircling ring of hunters. Small mammals 
and birds also formed occasional additions to the regular food supply. 

“From all of these accounts of the early settlers and explorers there is an 
impression that the Indians in their original state were numerous in the Columbia 
River drainage area, and the amount of salmon which they consumed was quite 
large. It is not possible to make an accurate estimate of the amount of salmon 
used by the Indians, but an approximation which is admittedly liable to a wide 
margin of error may serve to illustrate the posisble magnitude of the Indian 
catch. In order to make such an estimate it is necessary to have information 
relating to the size of the original Indian population. Lewis and Clark believed 
that the Chinook Tribe alone numbered about 16,000, and early accounts indicate 
that other tribes in the Oregon country were numerous, so the Indian population 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century was probably near 50,000 (Carey, 
1922). --*. * * 

“In the annual report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1851, pages 
214-217, an estimate of the number of Indians composing the tribes on the 
Columbia River is given. These tribes, exclusive of the Snakes who are entered 
merely as a ‘large tribe,’ are estimated at 8.280 individuals. Because of the 
rapid decrease of the Indian population after the appearance of the white men, 
it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that this figure of 8,280 individuals 
surviving in the Columbia River tribes in 1851 represented no more than one- 
sixth of the Indian population on the Columbia in their primitive state. On 
this basis Carey's previously given estimate of 50,000 Indians at the end of the 
nineteenth century does not appear unreasonable, since 50,000 is approximately 
6 times 8,280, and it will be used as the best available estimate of the population 
utilizing the Columbia River salmon fisheries in primitive times. 

“During at least 6 months of the year the salmon are present in significant 
quantities in the river and its tributaries, so that the Indians could have taken 
and consumed them in large numbers while they were fresh. They also dried and 
stored the salmon for use during the winter months when the fish were not 
numerous. The tribes in the neighborhood of Celilo Falis and The Dalles also 
made pemmican of the salmon and traded it to tribes less fortunately situated 
for the catching and preserving of fish. 

“Therefore, it appears to be well within the realms of probability that these 
Indians had an average per capita consumption of salmon of 1 pound per day 
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during the entire year. If such were the case, and the population were 50,000 
people, their annual salmon catch would have been about 18,000,000 pounds per 
year. During 1933 the commercial cateh of all species of salmon and steelhead 
trout on the Columbia River was approximately 26,000,000 pounds; therefore it 
is evident that in primitive times the Indians may well have taken an annual 
catch which was a very significant proportion of the commercial catch of today. 

“Even though the primitive Indian catch might have been of some such magni- 
tude as that estimated above, it did not represent as great a proportional strain 
on the spawning population as its relationship to the present catch would indi- 
cate. This is true because it must be remembered that under present corgli- 
tions many miles of spawning streams have been cut off by dams so that they 
are no longer available to the migratory fish, that irrigation diversions take an 
enormous toll of the young migrants when they are on their way to the sea, 
and that pollution and other changed conditions have made many streams 
less suitable for salmon. However, discontinuance of the primitive Indian catgh 
because of the great decrease in the number of Indians may be one of the factors 
which helps to explain the ability of the Columbia River salmon to continue 
to produce a catch as large as they have, even under increasingly unfavorable 
conditions.” 

The descendants of these Indians, as in the time of Lewis and Clark, depend 
upon this fishery to a large extent for their livelihood, not only from a monetary 
standpoint, but for their own personal food supply. A short time ago, the super- 
intendents of the Warm Springs Indian Reservation and Yakima Reservation 
made a spot survey to determine the average amount of fresh salmon consumed 
per family annually. It was determined, by checking 15 average families of the 
Warm Springs Indians, that each family consumed on an average of 1,045 pounds 
of salmon per year. There are now. approximately 230 families on the reserva- 
tion and, on this basis, the total amount of salmon consumed ‘for food by said 
Indians would be approximately 240,350 pounds per year. A survey of the fami- 
lies living on the lands above referred to who are now enrolled in the Con- 
federated Tribes of Warm Springs show that the average family of these particu- 
lar Indians consumes approximately 2,000 pounds per year. 

It is estimated by the United States Indian Service that 70 percent of the food 
consumed by the War Springs Indians is salmon. We have been very conserva- 
tive in setting forth the approximation of the number of pounds of salmon used 
for food purposes by the Indians on the War Springs Reservation. It has been 
estimated that the members of the Confederated Tribes consume approximately 
329,000 pounds of salmon per year. 

The value of this fishery to the Warm Springs Indians for food purposes alone 
is outlined in a letter from the Oregon Fish Commission to the Director of the 
United States Bureau of Indian Affairs at Portland, Oreg., which reads as fol- 
lows: 

F1sH COMMISSION OF OREGON, 
RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
Clackamas, Oreg., March 1, 1951. 
Col. E. MorGan PryYSE, 
Director, Portland Regional Office, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Swan Island, 
Portland 18, Oreg. 

Dear COLONEL Pryse: Mr. Swindell called our office yesterday and requested 
information regarding a fair price for subsistence fish eaten by the Indians fi h- 
ing at Celilo Falls. After 4 years’ study our department has concluded that the 
subsistence fish the Indians use are valued the same as the price the white people 
pay on the market. In other words, if the Indians are prevented from catching 
fish at Celilo Falls and are to continue their present diet, they will be obliged to 
buy fish on the market at the going retail price. This is consistent with other 
methods of evaluation for fisheries products, not only in this area of the country 
but in other parts of the United States as well. 

Over the phone I gave Mr. Swindell a tentative retail price of 50 cents per 
pound, in the round, for chinook salmon. Because we were engaged in compiling 
these figures rather precisely for some other work, we were able, without too 
much extra effort, to compute the present retail price for chinook salmon and 
arrived at a figure of approximately 65 cents per pound. The price ranges from 
63 cents per pound for choice to 71 cents per pound for fancy chinook. Thus, 
the 50 cents per pound we gave without too much thought over the phone was 
approximately 15 cents per pound low. This 65 cents per pound retail price is 
the value of the chinook salmon in the Columbia River, including fall chinooks 
as well as spring chinook and is calculated on the basis of the fish in the round— 
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that is, before being dressed. For your information, blueback, which the Indians 
also catch and use, is valued at 71 cents per pound; sHver salmon at 57 cents 
per pound ; and steelhead at 63 cents per pound. 

Inasmuch as fish prices are increasing in geometric proportion, it is statisti- 
cally sound to use present-day prices unless we have some evidence that these 
prices will not continue to increase or remain at somewhere near their present 
price. This is the case when fish prices are plotted for the past 30 years, and 
because of the increasing demand coupled with decreasing supplies, it is quite 
unlikely that salmon prices will ever decline to their pre-World War II values. 
These figures are our best estimates at the present time of the value of the 
Indian subsistence fishery per pound of fish utilized by the Indians. 

We are in the process of compiling and writing a report on our 4-year study. 
We hope to publish this report some time early this summer. 

I hope this supplies you with the information you desire. Please feel free to 
call on us for further information at any time. 

Very truly yours, 
DonaLp L. McKERNAN, 
Director of Research. 

The research division of the Oregon Fish Commission and the Washington 
State Department of Fisheries compiled a publication, called Data on Columbia 
River Fisheries, which was presented at an Indian hearing held in the area 
director’s office in Portland, Oreg., on February 15, 1950. This publieation sets 
out, by a series of tables, the total poundage of the vairous species of salmon 
caught by the Indians above the Bonneville Dam in the Columbia River from 
1988 to and including 1948. 

Table 1, on page 6 of said publication, shows that the Indians, during the said 
10-year period, caught 19,925,438 pounds of chinook salmon above Bonneville, 
being an average for the 10-year period of 1,992,543 pounds per year. On page 7 
of said compilation, it is shown that the Indians caught, in the said 10-year period, 
a total of 721,679 pounds of blueback salmon, being an average of 72,167 pounds 
per year; and, over this period of time, these Indians caught 4,044,933 pounds 
of steelhead salmon, being an average of 404,498 pounds per year; and they 
caught, during said period, a total 48,188 pounds of silver salmon, being an 
average of 4,318 pounds per year, making a grand total average’ for all speciés 
of salmon of 2,473,512 pounds per year. 

This commercial compilation of the fish caught by the Indians ineludes not 
only the Warm Springs catch, but all other Indian commercial fishing. In round 
figures, this catch of salmon represents an annual income of $500,000 to the 
Indians. 

It will be noted that the above figures on salmon caught commercially by the 
Indians do not include fish sold by the Indians to tourists. This is pointed out 
on pages 11 and 12 of Data on Columbia River Fisheries, which states as follows : 

“All of the landings (meaning the salmon poundage figured above) mentioned 
above included only the fish sold to commercial buyers. In addition, appreciable 
amounts that were never recorded were bought by tourists. Based on observa- 
tions and information from various fishermen in 1948, an estimated 200,000 
pounds of chinooks and 30,000 pounds of steelhead were bought through these 
channels.” 

If The Dalles Dam is constructed, the damage claims of the Indians will be in 
astronomical figures, for the fishery will be a total loss to the Indians for all 
purposes. The interim report of the Army engineers, published through their 
Portland divisional engineer on May 5, 1946, recommends the establishment «f 
other fishing places for the Indians. That part of their report reads as follows: 

“(b) Adequate fishing facilities be furnished the Indian tribes at suitable 
locations to take the place of their favorably located fishing facilities that would 
be flooded out by the projected pool.” 

Whoever wrote this report does not understand the Indian ways of fishing. 
There are no other suitable locations on the river, and fish cannot be caught by 
dip and bag nets in slack water, this being the Indian mode of fishing. These 
same engineers have put forth the suggestion that the Indians be allowed to take 
the salmon from the fishways or fish ladders which are to be installed in said 
dam, or the United States Government take the salmon from the fishways and 
give them, in proportionate amounts, to the Indians. These schemes are un- 
workable. This means of taking fish is objectionable to the officials of the States 
of Oregon and Washington. In fact, there are laws in both States prohibiting 
the catching of any fish from fish ladders or fishways, or within 200 feet of fish 
ladders or fishways. 
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CONCLUSION 


The argument advanved for the building of The Delles Dam is the expediting 
of the war effort. There are other dam sites on the Columbia River and its trib- 
utaries, and the Army engineers and the engineers of the Bureau of Reclamation 
have drawn plans and specifications for the construction of these other dams. 
One of these dam sites, called the John Day Dam, is approximately 23 miles east 
of the Delles Dam site. The construction of this dam or any of the dams upriver 
would not destroy the Indian fishery. 

No money consideration could adequately compensate these Indians fer the 
loss of their fishing grounds, which have been in their possession for generations ; 
and it is their desire to preserve and maintain the same for their posterity. ‘"With- 
out large quantities of salmon for food, it is the contention of these Indians that 
their race of people will not survive. It is not the desire of these Indians to 
retard progress or interfere with the war effort, for these people, since the 
signing of the Treaty of 1855, have always been loyal to the United States of 
America. The Indians of these tribes have served as scouts for the United 
States Government in the various Indian wars in the United States; they aided 
General Canby in fighting the Modoc Indian war in southern Oregon and northern 
California, and were well represented in the United States Armed Forces in World 
War I and, at the conclusion of World War II, there were 82 Indians enrolled in 
the armed services of their country. Five of them paid the supreme sacrifice, 
four being killed on the field of battle; three were seriously wounded, to preserve 
treaties executed between the United States and foreign countries, which in 
principle are no different than their Treaty of 1855. 

It is earnestly urged that your committee refuse to appropriate the money 
for the building of this dam, and save this ancient Indian fishing place, which 
is the greatest salmon fishery in the world. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF WARM SPRINGS INDIANS OF OREGON, 
By CHARLES JACKSON, : 
Vice Chairman, Tribal Council, Warm Springs Indians. 
By FRANK SUPPAH, 
Member, Tribal Council, Warm Springs Indians. 
By T. LELAND Brown, 
Attorney for Tribal Council. 


Turspay, May 8, 1951. 


MaysviLtLtE Froop Wari, Kentucky 


* 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOE B. BATES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 
MRS. REBECCA HORD, MAYOR OF MAYSVILLE 
FLOOD WALL COMMITTEE OF MAYSVILLE: 
J. W. McNEILL 
J. A. BRESLIN 
KENNETH HARDYMAN 
ALEX PARKER 
D. BERNARD COUGHLIN 


Mr. Rapaur. We take up next the Maysville flood wall, Kentucky, 
and we have present with us our colleague Congressman Bates and a 
group I will ask him to introduce. 

Mr. Bares. We have here this morning Mrs. Rebecca Hord, whom 
the people of Maysville, in their wisdom, have chosen as mayor of that 
beautiful city. 

Mr. Rasavt. It is an honor for the committee to have a lady mayor 
here. 
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Mr. Bares. Then there is Mr. J. W. McNeill, Mr. J. A. Breslin, Mr. 
Kenneth Hardyman, Mr. Alex Parker, and Mr. D. Bernard Coughlin. 
Mr. Coughlin is the sponsor for the group. 

Of course, you people have heard enough from me to know my heart 
is in it, and you know what I want you to do and, when Mr. Coughlin 
gets through, I am just hoping you will agree with me. 

Mr. CoucHuin. We appear before you, representing the city of 
Maysville, Ky., requesting an appropriation to continue the building 
of a flood wall on the Ohio River at Maysville, Ky. 

The authority for the local protection project for Maysville, Ky., is 
the Flood Control Act of 1938, Public No. 761, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
third session, and House Document No. 306, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
first session; House Committee on Flood Control, Document No. 1, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session; and Report No. 2353, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, third session. 

The project consists of flood walls and levies. 

The urgency for the appropriation for the project is apparent for 
these reasons : 

(1) The flood stage at Maysville is 51.6 feet. During the past 40 
years that stage has been exceeded by the Ohio River 25 times or on 
the average of once each 19 months. 

(2) It is estimated that the annual loss which the project would 
prevent and protect us from, approximates $250,000. 

(3) Maysyille’s hospital during major floods becomes isolated to 
more than 75 percent of its potential patients and is practically useless. 

(4) The city water-pumping station is submerged by all major 
floods. 

(5) The city has many other industries, mercantile establishments, 
and three banks. The flood waters in 1937 inundated about 1,300 dwell- 
ings making 4,300 persons refugees and 189 stores, 11 schools and 
churches, 2 hotels, 46 industrial buildings, and 1 of its 2 daily news- 
papers were flooded. 

(6) Maysville, long known as a tobacco town, is the second largest 
burley loose-leaf market in the world. At least 50 percent of all these 
tobacco facilities are located in the flood district and the floods usually 
occur during the tobacco marketing and processing seasons. More than 
2,500 persons in Maysville are employed in the tobacco industry. This 
industry affecting farmers, manufacturers, processors, and employees 
is entirely demoralized by the major floods. 

(7) Maysville’s farming area produces more than 300,000 pounds 
of milk daily, all of which is then lost during these times. 

(8) Inside Maysville there is considerable railroad trackage which 
would be protected. 

(9) Maysville voters voted in a ratio of 5 to 1 to issue bonds to pay 
its part of the cost including rights-of-way, damages, necessary utili- 
ties, and sewerage changes. The city’s part of the money is now avail- 
able. 

(10) We respectfully refer you to the Chief of the Engineer Corps 
of the War Department for more detailed data which will corroborate 
the need for the construction of a flood wall and levees at Maysville, 
Ky. 

We wish to thank you for your courtesy in affording us an oppor- 
tunity to appear before you. 
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Mr. Rasaur. The committee will note that the statement presented 
here is signed by the Flood Wall Committee of Maysville, Ky., and 
the individual names are listed as members. That certainly should 
be made a part of the record. 

(The names above referred to are Alex Parker, D. Bernard Cough- 
lin, Kenneth T. Hardyman, J. A. Breslin, and J. W. McNeill.) 

Mr. Coveniin. That completes my statement, unless you want to 
ask me ally questions. 

Mr. Kerr. | see my kinsman here, Mr. McNeill. Would you like 
to say a few words on this item / 

Mr. McNety. There is nothing I could say except that we need 
this awfully bad, and we have been troubled with floods from the 
beginning. 

Mr. Kerr. I think every member of this committee realizes that. 

Mr. McGraru. Maybe the mayor would like to say a few words. 

Mr. Ranaut. I want to congratulate you. You are the first lady 
mayor to honor this committee by being present. 

Mrs. Horp. 1 want to say that Maysville is a perfect example of 
the survival of the fittest. We are the biggest little city in the Ohio 
Valley. We have everything every big city has, and the only thing 
that stops us is the Ohio River. If we did not have the Ohio River 
or if we had the Ohio River flood wall, we could really make a big 
contribution to the United States Government through increased as- 
sessments and taxes. 

Mr. Razavur. Thank you very much. 


ASHLAND, Ky., FLoop Wai 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOE B. BATES,.A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 

JOHN T. DIEDERICH, VICE CHAIRMAN, ASHLAND FLOOD CONTROL 
COMMISSION 

JACK MAYNARD, ASHLAND CITY MANAGER 


Mr. Rapavur. The next item we have for consideration is the Ash- 
land flood wall. 

Mr. Barrs. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, the 
Ashland Flood Wall Committee is represented this morning by the 
mayor of the city of Ashland, Mr. Will C. Simpson; Mr. N. Jack 
Maynard, city manager; Mr. John T. Diederich, vice chairman of 
the Flood Control Commission, a very prominent attorney and a mean 
Republican; Mr. A. W. Mann, city attorney; and Mr. Hiram Redmon 
and Mr. John W. McKenzie, who are members of the committee. 

These gentlemen are here in behalf of a budget item for $2,900,000 
for a flood wall in their city, which is the home of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., the Ashland Oil & Refining Co., the Semet-Solvay Co., 
and some of the very vital things to our business. We think that if 
we could get this amount of money we may be able to finish this this 
year and give protection to these much-needed industries at this time. 

Mr. Kerr. How much has been spent on it to date? 

82182—51— pt. 2-26 
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Mr. Diepericu. $1,275,000 has been appropriated and contracted 
for. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that Mr. Diederich is sponsoring the dele- 
gation, and I am going to now turn it over to him and beg of you to 
try to be as kind to him as you possibly can. 

Mr. Rapwavt. All right; we will hear Mr. Diederich. 

Mr. Drepvertcu. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. | 
might say that this committee representing the city of Ashland is 50) 
percent Democrats and 50 percent Republicans so there are no part) 
lines involved. They forget to mention that some of the most astute 
Democrats and Republicans are on the committee, Mr. McKenzie and 
Mr. Redmon. We are all friends. 

In regard to this city of Ashland flood-control project the total esti 
mated cost of it is $4,725,000, of which there has been appropriated 
to date $1,275,000. Three contracts have been let, and one has been 
fully contipleteds and one should be completed in a very few days, and 
the third in the next 60 or 90 days. 

That $1,275,000 ran under the estimate. It has run about 20 per- 
cent less than the estimated cost. When these two contracts are com- 
pleted about one-third of the project will have been completed. Now, 
the President’ s budget sets up > $2,900,000 for 1952. That would be 
lacking $550,000 to “complete it under the engineers’ estimate. We 
think it might possibly be that the $2,900,000 would complete it if 
the prices do not run any higher than they are at the present time. 

Now, this project affects a very vital and critical area in these times, 
affecting such plants as the Ashland Oil & Refining Co., the American 
Rolling Mill Co., and the Chicago Steel Corp., now employing 3,400 
in Ashland; the Ashland Oil & Refining Co. having about 2,400 em- 
ployees; the Allied Chemical Corp., or ‘the Semet- Solvay Co. which 
is a subsidiary of the Allied Chemical Corp., a critical war plant. 
having about 800 employees: and the Ashland Leather Co., having 
about 700 or 800 employees. 

The city of Ashland has had 25 damaging floods in the last 60 years. 
The most disastrous one was in 1937. 

The city of Ashland has a population of approximately 35,000 
people, that is, the city proper, and in the suburban areas of the city 
there are probably 10,000 more people, on the outskirts of the city of 
Ashland and contiguous to it, and then just east of it the city of 

Catlettsburg with another 5,000 or 6,000 people. In the 1937 flood 
60 percent of the area of Ashland, I would s say, north of the hill, and 
that is now mostly within the business area, was flooded. There were 
10,000 people or more who were refugees as a result of the flood condi 
tions which existed at that time. The main line of the Pittsburgh- 
Ohio Railway Co. was flooded and the municipal buildings, including 
most of our schools and churches, and portions of United States High- 
ways 52, 22, and 60 lying within the city were flooded and all of Boyd 
C ounty, substantially, and the telephone and telegr aph services were 
interrupted and the water and gas lines were shut off in these flooded 
areas, 

These employees of these different critical plants, many of whom 
live within this area are directly affected by this flood danger. 
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Now, since we seeured the first appropriation in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, for $420,000, all the Congress gave us was $855,000, and since 
we secured those appropriations, and the work was started, and as I 
say it is now about one-third completed, a large number of business 
people bought property within the area to be protected. For example, 
the Greyhound Bus Lines bought a terminal site, and they are about 
ready to erect a first-class terminal for the city of Ashland, but they 
want to build behind this flood protection. There are other businesses 
built in behind this wall, assuming that it would be completed within 
the year 1952. 

I was with the district engineer yesterday, or with his office, and 
they say that with this estimated $2,900,000 they can continue with the 
work, and if it does not complete it if they get the appropriation of the 
balance of $550,000 for the fiscal year 1952, that they can complete 
the project by the Ist of January 1953, and that is the situation. 

Mr. Ranaut. That is what you want / 

Mr. Drepericu. Yes, sir; that is what we want. 

If there are any questions that I can answer, I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. Bares. I believe you said you wanted to revise your statement / 

Mr. Drepertcu. Yes, we made a statement originally before this 
committee and also the Senate Appropriations Committee, the Sub- 
committee on Civil Functions, which bears out everything that I have 
said here. I would like to revise that and bring it down to date to 
put in these additional facts about the appropriations. 

Mr. Rasavutr. Without objection we will permit it to be done. 

Mr. Diepericu. The American Rolling Mill Co., started out to do 
$15,000,000 worth of additional work, and it was then increased to 
$30,000,000, and it is now being raised to $37,000,000, and I have in- 
formation today that it is going to $54,000,000. 

The Ashland Oil & Refining Co., has put in a program of expansion 
and their warehouses and their office buildings are all affected by this 
flood. They are building a new office building which will take in all 
of their subsidiaries; it will be a general office, and they are spending 
about $800,000 for that. That is within this flooded area, and the 
other buildings are being built within this area. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Jack Maynard, city manager of 
Ashland. 

Mr. Razaut. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Maynard. 

Mr. Maynarp. Our public works are now tied in with and predi- 
cated on this improvement being built. We have tied in all of our 
machinery, equipment, and everything else pertaining to our public 
works and part of our water works in view of this floodwall being 
completed. 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bates. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

(The following statement was submitted by Mr. Bates for inclusion 
in the record :) 
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STATEMENT ON ASHLAND, Ky., FLoop PROTECTION PROJECT 


Gentlemen of the committee, the Seventy-ninth Congress appropriated the sum 
of $420,000 for the purpose of beginning construction on the Ashland, Ky., flood 
protection project, and the Bightieth Congress appropriated approximately 
$855,000 with which to continue construction work on the same project. The 
first contract let on a part of this protection project has been completed and the 
second contract is nearing completion, and the third contract will be completed 
within not less than 90 days. With the completion of these contracts approxi- 
mately one-third of the project will be completed and the total amount of money 
appropriated, to wit : $1,275,000 will have been spent. 

The protection consists of walls and levees and is summarized in the engineers 
report as follows: 

DESCRIPTION 

Provides for the construction of about 5,200 lineal feet of concrete wall and 
9,800 lineal feet of earth levee, with 13 gate openings for traffic during nonflood 
periods. Provides also for eight electrically operated pump stations and neces- 
sary appurtenant drainage structures for disposal of interior drainage during 
both flood and nonflood periods. The project also includes a barrier dam across 
Long Branch immediately landward from the downstream end of the project. 
The grade of the proposed protection works is 3 feet above the crest profile of 
the maximum flood of record (January 1937). 

The estimated Federal cost of the project, according to the present estimate, 
will be $4,725,000, and the non-Federal cost, according to the latest estimate, will 
be approximately $376,000. The non-Federal cost will be borne by the sponsor 
of the city of Ashland. The city of Ashland has committed itself to provide 
and is providing the lands, easements, and rights-of-way and will maintain and 
operate the works at the completion of the project. The city of Ashland has 
provided this money by voted bond issues and has also the power to raise any 
additional money by virtue of an enabling act of the legislature of the State of 
Kentucky which has been held valid by the Court of Appeals of the State of 
Kentucky. 

The city of Ashland is in flood station when the Ohio River reaches an eleva- 
tion of 539.2 feet above mean sea level, which is equivalent to a stage of 56.1 on 
the pass sill gage of lock No. 29 just above Ashland. This stage is about 48.7 
feet above normal pool along the waterfront at Ashland and about 17.5 feet below 
the maximum record flood of January 1937. During the 1937 flood the water 
inundated a large portion of the city to depths varying from a few inches to 15 
feet. The following tabulation is a list of floods which had a crest stage of 
56.1 or greater on the pass sill gage at Lock No. 29, during the period 1887 to 1950, 
inclusive, for which accurate records are available: 


Crest stage past sill gage Lock No. 29 


Date of crest Feet Date of crest 
Mar Mar. 16, 1917..._-~:- 
Feb. 23, 8. Jan. 5, 
Feb. 19, 3 56. Jan. 
Feb. 25, 1897 ‘ Mar. 
Mar. 27, 1898__ : Mar. 
Mar: :%, Jan. 
Apr. 24, 1901 Feb. 
Jan. 19, 1907 Apr. 
Mar. 18, 1907 Jan. 2 
Jan. 13, 1913 Mar. 
Mar. 31, 1913 Mar. 
Feb. 


From the preceding flood list it is apparent that 25 damaging floods have 
occurred during the past 60 years, or an average of 1 flood every 2 years and 7 
months. Prior to 1887 the floods of 1883 and 1884 probably seriously affected 
the community, the crest of the 1884 flood being only about 1 foot lower than 
that of the March 1913 flood at Ashland 
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EXTENT AND CHARACTER OF AREA FLOODED 


The area flooded by the January 1937 flood comprised approximately 60 
percent of the area of the city situated on the flood plain, and included a major 
part of the business district; a portion of the residential section; several 
municipal buildings, including schools and churches; the main line of the 
Chesapeake & Ohid Railroad; the approach to the Ohio River bridge; and 
portions of the United States Highways Nos. 52, 23, and 60. Although no 
lives were lost, about 10,000 persons were made refugees. All business activi- 
ties were suspended, telephone and electric services were interrupted, and 
water and gas supplies were shut off in the flooded area. 

Major and moderate floods cause unsanitary conditions due to the flooding 
of buildings, backing of water into basements and disruption of sewage 
system operation. Considerable expense is required for cleanup. In addition 
to the direct effect upon the population of Ashland, suspension of business 
in the city adversely affects the surrounding rural territory for which the 
city serves as a shopping center and source of supply. The community suffers 
the usual inherent hardships and hazards which result when a large portion 
of the inhabitants are driven from their homes or forced to move into upper 
stories. Extreme mental suffering is created by the constant threat of floods. 

. 


EFFECT OF PROJECT 


The project will provide flood protection to practically all of the developed 
area Subject to flooding in Ashland. According to the latest official estimate, 
the project will prevent an average annual flood loss to the city of approximately 
$184,000, the ratio of benefits to cost being 1.08 to 1. 

The city of Ashland is located in a highly industrialized area. The Armco Steel 
Corp. employs at present 3,400 people and his recently authorized the construc- 
tion of an entirely new plant adjacent to the old one which will cost between 
$36,000,000 and $54,000,000. The Ashland Oil & Refining Co. is building a new 
general office building adjacent to its old one at a cost of approximately $800,000 
and employs 2,400 people in its work. Semet-Solvay Co., a subsidiary of the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., employs approximately 800 people in its plant, 
and the Ashland Leather Co. approximately 600 people, and the employees of 
all these industries live in and around Ashland and a great many of them live 
in the flooded district and will have full protection when this project is completed. 

Since the beginning of the construction of this project a large number of 
corporations and individuals have built business houses within the proposed 
protected area. The Greyhound Bus Lines have purchased property behind the 
wall for the purpose of constructing a modern and up-to-date bus terminal for 
the city of Ashland. The Ashland Oil & Refining Co. has warehouses within 
the area to be protected and also the city of Ashland has purchased property 
to be used in connection with its public works program within the proposed 
protected area, and has built thereon buildings for that purpose. The Fahrson 
Motor Lines have located a new terminal within the area to be protected for 
the purpose of hauling steel sheets from the Armco Steel Corp. plant to Detroit 
and shell casing material to the Franklin Arsenal in Pennsylvania. This also 
affords protection for practically all of the wholesale district of the city of 
Ashland as well as its two banks and hotels. 

The people of Ashland respectfully ask that the amount set up in the President’s 
budget for this project in the sum of $2,900,000 be approved and the appropriation 
made therefor, so that work on this project may be completed before another 
disastrous flood occurs. 
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Missourt River STaniwizaTion 
WITNESSES 


HON. KARL STEFAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 

EVERETT WINTER, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION 

HON. SIGURD ANDERSON, GOVERNOR OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

JOHN GARVIN, MAYOR, PIERRE, S. DAK. 

ERNEST A. CROCKETT, MAYOR, YANKTON, S. DAK. 

R. B. HIPPLE, EDITOR, DAILY CAPITOL JOURNAL, PIERRE, S. DAK. 

JAMES SMITH, MANAGER, YANKTON CHAMBER OF COMMEERCE 

EDWARD MULLALLY, PIERRE, 8S. DAK. 

D. J. CONLEY, MAYOR, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

LAWRENCE H. CHRISTENSEN, SERGEANT BLUFF, IOWA 

JOHN D. FORSYTH, PRESIDENT, UPPER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSO- 
CIATION 

HARRY TRUSTIN, CHAIRMAN, RIVER DEVELOPMENT FLOOD CON- 
TROL COMMITTEE, OMAHA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Cc. C. SHELDON, COLUMBUS, NEBR. 

HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Rasavr. Next we shall hear from our colleague, Mr. Stefan, 
about stabilization of the Missouri River. 

Mr. Sreran. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
appearing here this morning for the purpose of filing a statement 
with the committee, a statement written by Mr. Otto Bogner, of 


Crofton, Nebr., who lives along the Missouri River and knows this 
problem well and I am also here to introduce Mr. John D. Forsyth, 
one of my constituents. Mr. Winter will introduce the other members 
of the delegation who are here to testify. May I at this time intro- 
duce Mr. John D. Forsyth, of Nebraska. I am merely introducing 
Mr. Forsyth to you, who is going to speak at his allotted time. I will 
introduce Mr. Winter who will introduce the other speakers. 

I present the following statement by Mr. Otto Bogner, of Crofton, 
Nebr., for inclusion in the record. 

Mr. Rapaur. Without objection, it may be included. 

(Mr Bogner’s statement is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Otto Bogner, of 
Crofton, Nebr. I am in the real estate and insurance business and have been 
since June 1909 continuously. I am president of the Nebraska Gavin's Point 
Dam Association. I am also a member of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
and a member of the Upper Missouri Valley Association. During all these 41 
years in business, I have been in close touch and observation of the Missouri 
River, which borders the counties of Knox and Cedar and others, in Nebrasku, 
during which period I saw much of our valuable rich and fertile Missouri River 
bottom land washed away by the various floods. Many of the wonderful im 
proved farms that were located on this bottom, the river came along and took 
acre by acre until some of the owners of these improvements had to be moved 
away and lost all of their farms. It is only too bad that our Government hasn't 
taken action preventing these floods and erosions some 30 or 40 years ago when 
thousands of such rich and fertile land could have been preserved. 

Since the Pick-Sloan plan was approved by Congress under the authorized 
Flood Control Act of 1944, several of the multiple dams on the Missouri River 
basin are now under construction, some of them about 40 percent along which 
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makes it imperative that this project is continued and completed. Among these, 
the Gavin's Point Dam Which is the farthest south or downstream, is still await- 
ing for the authority and appropriation for its construction. This Gavin’s Point 
Dam is known as the regulatory dam which releases the water in an orderly 
manner, below the large flood dams, thereby preserving the banks of the river 
and at the same time allowing water to flow downstream for navigation purposes 
as is needed. We still have many thousands of acres below the Gavin’s Point 
Dam, rich and fertile land under cultivation which should by all means be pre- 
served and protected, which you know is the most productive soil in the world. 
Being in the real-estate business, I find that very few river-bottom farms are 
for sale. There are many buyers for every one. Just recently I had two clients 
that wanted to buy a Missouri River bottom farm and cffered the owner of a 
certain farm $400 per acre, and the owner refused, saying that his land is pro- 
ducing 100 and more bushels of corn per acre, so why sell? I would like to see 
this land protected because of its productivity and value. 

The Gavin’s Point Dam has another great important service to perform, 
namely,.to provide electricity. As I understand, this electric power plant is to 
start with some 33,000 kilowatts of electric energy, and ultimately raised to 
100,000 kilowatts. This, in the present period is so essential when our Nation 
is at war, reestablishing and operating the various war plants in Nebraska where 
the present power produced is insufficient. Gavin's Point Dam producing elec- 
trical energy could be used to supply the needed electricity by a line from the 
Gavin's Point Dam almost due south about 100 miles, through Norfolk to Colum- 
bus, Nebr., in the heart of the Nebraska public power center, with a minimum of 
loss in transportation, and be available for Government use and needs as well 
as the public so urgently needed. 

The Gavin's Point Dam will effectively extend the market area of river power 
hundreds of miles into Nebraska and Iowa, into a greater population density, 
where more power is needed. I therefore, earnestly urge that this committee 
include the $5 million requested by the Bureau of the Budget and the Corps of 
Engineers in the 1952 appropriation, in order to commence immediate construc- 
tion of the Gavin's Point Dam and reservoir in this next governmental fiscal year. 

Mr. Razsautr. Who are the other gentlemen ¢ 

Mr. Sreran. This is Mr. Winter who is going to introduce the 
rest of the delegation. 

Mr. Winter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Everett Winter, vice president of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation. 

We have made a very sincere effort to try to conserve the time of 
this committee which we know is so valuable and so hard to get, and 
we are very appreciative of the chance to appear before you. 

Phere are some 20 people here who have prepared statements. 

We had a meeting yesterday of those people. and we agreed on a 
plan that we thought would be in the interest of the conservation of 
your time. We divided the Missouri River area into 3 sections. We 
hope you do not gain the impression that that means we are divided in 
any Way in regard to the whole Missouri Basin, as we are not, but 
the upper river group, the middle river group, and the lower river 
group, providing it meets with your aproval, would like to divide the 
time about 10 minutes apiece. Before that, with your permission, I 
would like to file brief statements of people who will not appear, Mr. 
Marvin B. Marsh, of Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. Paul D. Bartlett, Jr., of 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. Paul O. Larson, of Omaha, Nebr.; Mr. Lachlan 
Macleay, of St. Louis, Mo., and Mr. Lester L. Wright, of Chicago, Ill. 

I understand that Hen. Charles B. Hoeven will present a statement 
this afternoon for Mr. Harold L. Murphy, of Sioux City. 

Mr. Ranavt. Without objection the five statements will be accepted 
for the record. 
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(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


Marsu Steer Corp., 


North Kansas City, Mo., May 2, 1951. 
Hon. Joun H. Kerr, 


Chairman, Subcommittee of House Appropriations 
Committee on Civil Functions of the Army Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Kerr: As a citizen of the State of Missouri, a businessman in 
Kansas Cjty, and chairman of the Kansas Citys’ Committee of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, I wish to urge that your committee appropriate a minimum 
of $10,000,000 for the coming fiscal year, which T understand is necessary for the 
proper work to be done toward the completion of the 9-foot channel on the 
Missouri River between St. Louis and Sioux City. This is very im»ortont to our 
community as well as to the Nation, for many reasons, some of which are as 
follows: 

A. Making the Missouri River navigable permits steel tonnage to be im- 
ported into the midcontinent area from Europe during these critical times of 
a steel shortage. This is possible only because of the economical barge rates 
from New Orleans into the midcontinent area, as rail rates from New Orleans 
make the cost of such steel impossible to import. 

B. River transportation into Kansas City and other points above on the 
Missouri River makes it possible for steel producers in Pittsburgh and along 
the Ohio River to complete with steel producers in Chicago, who have heretofore 
had a great advantage with the consumers in the Kansas City area. 

C. The National Production Authority is allocating approximately 300,000 
tons of steel each month for the production of new freight cars. More adequate 
use of our inland rivers, particularly the Missouri River in the case of this mid- 
continent area, can augment the overtaxed railroad facilities of American 
tremendously. One barge coming up the Mississippi River carries as much as 
10 feight cars, and thus releases that many freight cars for use in other parts 
of the country. Furthermore, the average freight car weighs approximately 
25 tons, with an average capacity of 52 tons. Freight-car steel requirements are 
therefore computed at 0.48 tons of steel per ton of canacity. The average middle- 
sized barge weighs 225 tons, with a capacity of 1,400 tons. Barge steel require- 
ments are therefore computed at 0.16 tons of steel per ton of capacity. Thus 
a great saving in the use of steel today can be effected by promoting the use of 
barges along our inland waterways. 

PD. From a defense standpoint, the Missouri River from St. Louis to Omaha 
and Sioux City is a most important factor in our transnortation svstem. With- 
out. any locks, it is practically bombproof; and, should our railroad system be 
destroyed in whole or in part in this section of the country, the use of the river 
would be invaluable. 

E. Making the Missouri River navigable also automatically solves flood- 
control and soil-erosion problems that are still prevalent in this part of the 
country. 

F. If we fail to complete the work that has already been done in making 
the Missouri River navigable, our country stands to lose much of the work 
and moneys that have already been expended so far. It was proven during 
the last war. when work on the Missouri River was halted temporarily, that it 
is necessary to complete this channel at the earliest possible date in order to 
avoid losing much of what has already heen done. 

G. Many of our main-line railroads have road beds along the Missouri River. 
Completion of the work that is to be done on the Missouri River will safeguard 
these very important arteries from flood and damage. 

H. The whole industrial economy of this part of the country is prepared to 
take full advantage of Missouri River navigation. The city of Kansas City. 
Mo.. has recently expended manv thousands of dollars in imnroving their port 
facilities bv ponular demand of the many business and agricultural interests of 
this citv who are using the river at an ever-increasing rate 

In 1949, 32.447 tons moved unstream to Kansss Citv on the river and 47.205 
tons moved downstream from Kansas City on the river. Tn 1950. 40.770 tons 
moved upstream on the river into Kansas City, and 112,890 tons moved down 
stream on the river from Kansas City. Steel is the main cargo that has moved 
unstream, while grain is the main cargo that has moved downstream. but more 
and more other commodities are being added to the tvpes of cargo being moved 
in and out of this part of the country. <A case survey of those who have been 
using the river shows that this year the tonnage moved in and out could be at 





least double what it was last year if sufficient barge facilities were available. 
The barge facilities are limited because only relatively small barges can move 
on the Missouri River until such time as a 9-foot channel is completed. If 
we had a 9-foot channel on the Missouri River all the way, several private 
barge lines, as well as the Federal Barge Line, which is the only one now operat- 
ing on the Missouri River, are interested in serving Kansas City, Omaha, and 
Sioux City. Full-size barges could be used on the river, and the tonnage that 
would be moved up and down would be tremendous; but, until the 9-foot channel 
is completed, barge movement up and down the Missouri River is on a very 
restricted basis, in spite of the ever-growing demand for such services. 

The above are only a few of the many reasons why appropriations must be 
made to complete the work that is necessary on the Missouri River, and I hope 
that this very important matter will be given favorable consideration by you 
and the other members of your important committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Marsu STEEL Corp., 
Marvin B. Marsa, 
President. 


STATEMENT OF PauL ID). Barr_ert, JR. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am associated with the Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. of Kansas City, Mo., and vice chairman of the 
Kansas Citys’ Committee for the Mississippi Valley Association. 

In view of the great wealth of information and expert testimony which are 
available to you not only in this current session but also from hearings and 
studies of previous years, I shall not attempt to outline the advantages that will 
be derived when flood control and navigation channel work have been com- 
pleted on the Missouri River. The many benefits derived from partial comple- 
tion speak for themselves. Your committee knows well the savings that flood 
protection has provided, and the increasing volume of river traffic the existing 
navigation channel has made possible. Rather, I should like to make two chief 
points which bear particularly on the immediate problem—that of appropria- 
tions for the coming year: (1) the economic and military necessity for the im- 
mediate completion of the navigation channel; (2) the great volume of traffic 
the river will carry upon completion of the 9-foot channel. 

Gentlemen, $10,000,000 is needed for the Missouri River in the next fiscal 
year. I-should hesitate to come before this committee to seek the expenditure of 
greater funds or to enlarge the burdens or responsibility of Government at this 
time. However, in recommending and endorsing the completion of a 9-foot 
navigation channel and flood-control work for the Missouri River, we of the 
Missouri Valley do not seek new commitments or a new Federal project: but, 
rather, only sufficient funds with which to protect the great amount of work 
already accomplished—the extensive investment already made in the Missouri 
River. It must be our purpose not to let that investment shrink through neglect. 
It must be our purpose to make it profitable to the Missouri Valley and the 
Nation. 

As you know, a gigantic sum of money has been invested in the river; but, 
as has not often been pointed out, the further investment needed to complete the 
work is but a small fraction of that already expended—perhaps only 10 percent 
of that amount. 

Each year, so long as the work remains uncompleted, the river cuts out docks 
and levees, inundates new areas, Cuts new channels, destroying or making use- 
less much of the work already done. Through the World War II years, suf- 
ficient funds were not appropriated, and many improved stretches of the river 
went backward toward their natural states at a great cost to the Government 
and taxpayers. This must not happen again. The work must go ahead and the 
river brought under control as quickly as possible. This is the only economic 
way to accomplish the purposes which it was set out to achieve so many years 
ago. To delay means waste. 

It is estimated that $10,000,000 a year for 3 years will complete the work. 
This seems literally a small sum in relation to the potential good that will 
result. 

There now exists another compelling reason for the completion of the naviga- 
ble channel, The Nation faces a third world war and is realistically planning 
to meet that possibility. If it should come, we-will not escape direct air attack in 
this country as in the two past world wars. All of us must realize that the Soviet 
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Union probably will not fight until it is able to strike at our industrial and 
transportation centers. The Missouri Valley area is entirely dependent on its 
railroad rights-of-way and highways for transportation. The river channe| 
will provide an alternate and bombproof artery for the entire Missouri Valley. 
Even should we be so fortunate as to keep our railroad rights-of-way and high- 
ways free from the destruction of war, the river will serve to relieve the strain 
on these facilities and carry its share of the war-transporation load. The time 
is short if we are to tie in the Missouri River with the rest of the defense effort 

The second point I would like to make is the great volume of potential traffic 
which is available—to be realized as soon as a 9-foot channel is completed. The 
direct economic gain which would result from the increased flow of traffic on 
this new artery of commerce will give the Nation a handsome return on the 
investment that has been made in the river. On the other hand, until it is 
completed, little or no return can be made, as the few bad points in the channel 
restrict commercially successful navigation altogether. Although perhaps 90 
percent of the channel is complete between Kansas City and the mouth of the 
Missouri, and 90 percent of the necessary funds expended, yet the remaining 
10 percent negates most of the good that would otherwise be achieved. It is 
obvious that the shallowest depth of a channel is the limiting depth and that 
the drafts of barges must be tailored to that depth. There are many commodi- 
ties and many industries with a tremendous potential volume which await the 
day of the completion of the 9-foot channel. I shall confine my remarks to one 
of these alone—grain. 

The grain trade—and I believe 1 speak advisedly—could keep a continuous 
stream of barges going down the river. Most of the grain grown in the large 
grain-producing States of South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma is tributary to the Missouri River, and it is probable that at least 
75,000,000 bushels of grain could be shipped down the river each year for destina- 
tions on the upper and lower Mississippi River, the Great Lakes, Ohio River, 
Tennessee River, and the Gulf coast. From these ports the grain can be 
reshipped to cover the entire eastern half of the Nation and exported overseus. 
If we were to assume only a modest saving in freight of 5 cents a bushel, it can 
be seen readily that the gain would be tremendous, and this for but one (the 
navigational) aspect of the river and for but one industry. 

We must needs find a way to get our grain to the sea for export in order to 
compete in the world markets. The Government recognizes this need now and, 
by the extensive use of subsidies under the International Wheat Agreement, has 
made these exports possible. This is neither a healthful nor an economic 
remedy ; and, insofar as the cost of getting the grain to seaboard is reduced, the 
yovernment could save an equivalent amount in its subsidy payments. A small 
part of the subsidies paid out this year under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment would complete this necessary river work. 

I would also remind you of the great shortage of transportation facilities 
experienced each year at harvest time. There is no way in which enough rail 
equipment can be economically provided to meet the needs of our farmers with 
their modern harvesting machinery. Adequate river transportation would go 
a long way in relieving this problem, permitting boxcars te be shuttled back 
and forth between the interior and the river points where the grain could be trans- 
shipped by water. 

In conclusion, let me repeat, the 9-foot navigable channel and the flood-control 
work on the Missouri River must be completed at the earliest possible date, so 
that— 

(1) The cost of the project may be minimized ; 

(2) The river will be ready to serve the Nation in case of war: and 

(3) The long-awaited economic return may commence to flow from its use. 


STATEMENT OF PauL O. LARSON, INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE, INTERNATION Al 
UNION OPERATING ENGINEERS, NORTH CENTRAL STATES CONFERENCE, AFFILIATED 
Wiru A. F. or L. BUILDING AND ConstRUCTION TRADES DEPARTMENT, OMAHA, 
NEBR. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Paul O. Larson. 
I am a district representative for the International Union of Operating Engi 
neers in the Missouri River asin. It has been my duty and privilege to visit 
all projects being constructed in the basin in both the initial and progressive 
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stages of construction. I wish to extend a deep appreciation for the opportunity 
to express my views, regarding the Missouri Basin program and the Gavins 
Point project in particular, before this honorable body. 

Early construction of the Gavins Point Dam near Yankton, S. Dak., is import- 
ant to national defense as well as the economy of the Missouri Basin region. 

Without this structure, full realization of the power-producing potential of 
the system of the Missouri River dams cannot be achieved. This is especially 
true with respect to the Fort Randall Dam, which is now 36 percent com- 
pleted and which wlil be producing power in 1954. Until Gavins Point Dam is 
built, peaking operations at the Fort Randall power plant must be restricted, 
beeause the fluctuations in river stages which would result from unrestricted 
release of water for power production at Fort Randall would cause serious ice- 
jam hazards downstream in wintertime and interfere with navigation in open- 
water seasons. 

In addition to its function of reregulating the surges of water from Fort 
Randall Dam, Gavins Point Dam is planned to have an installed capacity of 
100,000 kilowatts of hydro power in its own right. This will add significantly 
to the potential power output of the entire system of main-river dams. Power 
has been determined to be one of the essentials of defense mobilization. 

Studies made by cooperating Federal agencies concerned with development 
and distribution of power in the Missouri Basin river-development plan indi- 
cate that during winter months only 120,000 kilowatts of the total 320,000-kilo- 
watt capacity of Fort Randall can be utilized for peak power demands, until 
the Gavins Point.re-regulating facility is provided. 

Both the Fort Randall and Gavins Point projects will be operated as part 
of the interconnected and integrated system of main-stem dams extending along 
the Missouri River from Fort Peck and Garrison, in the northwest, to Fort 
Randall and Gavins Point, in the southeast. The power capacity of the main- 
river system of dams will be effectively increased by 300,000 kilowatts upon 
completion of Gavins Point Dam. 

A transmission network for delivery of this power to consumers has been 
initiated by the Bureau of Reclamation, the marketing agent for Federal power. 
This will permit power transmission through the entire central and eastern 
areas of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska. The additional power from 
Fort Randall and Gavins Point could contribute importantly also in meeting 
power demands at points as far away as Minneapolis, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
Topeka, and Wichita, through wheeling arrangements with existing and planned 
private and public power lines. 

Studies of power and of power needs in the Missouri Basin area conducted by 
the Federal Power Commission, Bureau of Reclamation, and Corps of Engi- 
neers indicate that the full power output of both the Fort Randall and Gavins 
Point projects will be required as soon as it can be made available. Based 
on customer requests and needs for power, the Bureau of Reclamation has 
urged that the schedule of installation of power units at the Fort Randall Dam 
be expedited as much as possible. 

From the standpoint of national defense, adequate power is essential to the 
effective use of a number of military and defense production installations now 
being reaetivated in the Missouri Basin. The 300,000 kilowatts of effective power 
which would be made available by building Gavins Point Dam would play an 
important role in future defense establishments which might be located in the 
Missouri Basin area, in line with the policy of strategic dispersal of important 
defense industries and establishments. 

One possible specific use for this block of power might he the development of 
tremendous deposits of low-grade manganese in central South Dakota not far 
distant from Fort Randall and Gavins Point Dams. Studies conducted by the 
United States Bureau of Mines demonstrated that it would be feasible to exploit 
these deposits and furnish manganese for the steel industry if emergency 
demands make this necessary. 

Additional power from Fort Randall and Gavins Point power plants would 
be of significant value for national defense in the broad sense of its necessity 
in modern agricultural production. Until very recently, farm electrification in 
this region has lagged behind the ‘average for the Nation as a whole. For exam- 
ple, in South Dakota 60 percent of the farms are electrified as compared with 
an 86 percent national average. 

Prospects of ample economical power from Missouri River dams have greatly 
increased farm electrification activities in South Dakota. Much of the additional 
power from Fort Randall and Gavins Point undoubtedly would go immediately 
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to meet these farm demands, unless needed for specific defense uses of higher 
priority. Agricultural usage of this power would result in both increased produc- 
tion of food and fiber, and reduced manpower requirements on the farms. 

Viewed from the long-range standpoint of national security and economic 
stability, the Missouri Basin river development program which Congress au- 
thorized and which has been under construction for 5 years, is a sound and needed 
investment. It is realized that current defense needs make it necessary to 
defer some parts of this over-all program. But the major dams and other works 
which already have been determined to be essential, should be carried forward 
on efficient construction schedules. 

Not only is the power from these dams needed, but they will provide tremendous 
storage of water to minimize flood damage to industrial cities and great areas 
of rich food-producing farmland. Food from the Missouri Valley will play an 
important role in any national emergency. 

By eliminating major destructive floods and minimizing the effects of recur- 
rent drought in the basin, the interests of national security and economic ad 
vancement will be served in the Missouri Basin through the continued prosecu 
tion of the river developnient program. 


STATEMENT OF LACHLAN MACLEAY, PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


My name is Lachlan Macleay. I am president of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, a voluntary, nonprofit organization with members in 23 States in the 
Middlewest and the South. The association headquarters are in St. Louis, Mo. 

In convention assembled, our 812 registered delegates attending the thirty- 
second annual meeting of the association, held February 12 and 13, of this year, 
passed a resolution pertaining to lock No. 19 at Keokuk, Iowa, which reads as 
follows: 

“KEOKUK 


“We urge that the Congress immediately appropriate sufficient funds for the 
construction of the authorized lock in dam No. 19 at Keokuk, Iowa. We feel 
that in view of the condition of the present lock a grave situation may develop 
which would close navigation on the upper Mississippi River. For that reason 
no further delay should be countenanced n this project.” 

This, in our opinion, is one of the most important. projects in the United States 
and needs immediate attention. 

I am filing with you a chart showing the vessel freight traffic, 1940-49, on 
the upper Mississippi—Minneapolis to the mouth of the Missouri River. This 
chart shows that in 1949, 5,180,800 tons of petroleum and petroleum products; 
1,203,200 tons of coal and coke; 520,600 tons of sandstone and gravel; 346,400 
tons of sulfur; 340,900 tons of grain and grain products; 252,300 tons of iron 
and steel manufactures thereof ; 548,800 tons of miscellaneous freight, is carried 
on this stretch of the Mississippi River. This totals 8,393,089 tons. A major 
part of this tonnage passes through the Keokuk lock.and all is vital to national 
defense and to civilian economy. 

A new lock at this point on this all-important inland waterway has been recog- 
nized as a vital necessity for a number of years and was specifically authorized 
by the Congress years ago. We are of the opinion that we are not justified in 
postponing its replacement any longer. As a matter of fact, competent engineers, 
both Army and civilian, have repeatedly called attention to the deplorable 
ecg of repair and the imminent danger of collapse in which we find this 
ock. 

In the event of a major failure, the enormous tonnage of freight described 
above—all of which is matériel for national defense and essentials to civilian 
economy—would be barred to and from such cities as Rock Island and Moline, 
Iil.; Burlington, Muscatine, Davenport, Clinton and Dubuque, Iowa; Prairie du 
Chien and La Crosse, Wis.; Winona, Minneapolis, and St. Paul, Minn., via river 
transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, the building of lock 19 is an absolute necessity in the interest 
of our national defense program. We urge you and your committee to include 
in the 1952 fiscal appropriations $1,500,000 as provided in the bill approved by 
the Senate last year and in several budget recommendations by the Bureau 
of the Budget. Y 

Generally speaking, it is the opinion of our association that the building of 
the agricultural levees—Sioux City to St. Louis on the Missouri River—can be 
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postponed until after the stabilization and navigation project is completed and 
until such time as there is less demand for men and materials for defense 
purposes. The one exception to this general statement is a stretch of levee 
extending on the north bank of the Missouri River, known as the St. Charles- 
Portage Des’ Sioux levee. 

The people who live behind this proposed levee will readily admit that the 
building of this levee will give them only 75 percent protection against a 25-year 
flood. Complete protection for this area will never be accomplished until the 
upstream reservoirs provided for in already authorized projects, are completed. 
They and we do believe, however, that inasmuch as the M. K. & T. and the 
Cc. B. & Q. railroads transverse this area, and because this particular area is a 
very important food-producing section, that this levee should be built without 
further delay. 

A very complete and very fine statement supporting this view will be found on 
page 898 of the hearings on civil functions, Department of the Army, before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session. 

This study was made at our request by Col. Malcolm Elliott, United States 
Army engineers, retired. 


EMERGENCY ILLINOIS WATERWAY PIPELINE Co., 
Chicago 11, Ill., May 7, 1951. 
Mr. E. T. WINTER, 
Vississippi Valley Association, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. WintER: The Emergency Illinois Waterway Pipeline Co., is a non- 
profit organization owned by 10 companies which are as follows: Tri-O-Lene Oil 
Co., Shell Oil Co., Western Oil & Fuel Co., the Pure Oil Co., Braun Bros., Socony 
Vacuum Co., Simpson Oil Co., Consumers Co., Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
Martin Oil Service, Inc. 

For communication to the proper authorities in Washington, we wish to 
convey herewith our considered judgment of waterways project priorities from 
a standpoint of protecting oil transportation in this area under possible conflict 
conditions. 

As the A-1 defense priority for this area, we urge the early completion of 
needed repairs on the following three locks: The Dresden Island, the Marsailles, 
Starved Rock. 

These locks should be repaired all at once, with a separate crew on each, and 
it is our information that all necessary work be completed in 3 weeks. With 
proper advance notice, we can readily cooperate to meet this 3-week curtailment. 

Together our companies move 75 percent or more of all the petroleum products 
‘“arried by water in this area. 

The importance of safeguarding water movements of oil against a breakdown 
of lock service in an emergency of national defense scarcely needs comment, 
especially as in the event of bombing other means of transportation are subject 
to greater hazards. 

Respectfully, 
EMERGENCY ILLINOIS WATERWAY PIPELINS Corp., 
Lester L. Wricut, President. 

Mr. Winter. In accordance with the agreement made yesterday 
Hon. Sigurd Anderson, Governor of South Dakota, is to lead off. 

Mr. Rasaurt. Governor, will you come over and take a chair please ? 

Governor Anperson, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
my name is Sigurd Anderson. I am Governor of South Dakota and 
one of five governors representing Missouri Basin States on the Mis- 
sourl Basin Interagency Committee. 

At the outset of my testimony I would like to express our apprecia- 
tion for the committee listening to us this morning. I am accom- 
panied by a number of persons from South Dakota, whose statements 
| would like to submit at this time for the committee’s consideration. 

Mr. Rapsaut. Without objection, we will accept the statements for 

9 
the record. Would you name the persons accompanying you? 
‘ rr . . 
Governor Anperson. Yes; I would like to introduce them. 


Mr. Rapavt. Very good. 
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Governor ANperson. The Honorable John Garvin, mayor of Pierre, 
S. Dak., the Honorable Ernest A. Crockett, mayor of the city of Yank- 
ton, S. Dak.; Mr. R. B. Hipple, editor of our Daily Capital Journal ; 
Mr. James Smith, manager of the Yankton Chamber of Commerce; 
and Mr. Edward Mullally, merchant of Pierre, S. Dak. 

Each one of these persons has a statement which he has submitted 
for the consideration of the committee, which I would like to have 
incorporated into the record of the proceedings of this committee. 
Here are the statements of the Honorable Ernest Crockett, and Mr. 
James Smith. 

Mr. Rasavur. Without objection these statements will be accepted for 
the record. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY ERNEST A. CROCKETT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
my name is Ernest A. Crockett, of Yankton, S. Dak. I am the mayor of that 
city, former president of the Upper Missouri Valley Association, and former 
director of the Mississippi Valley Association. I am now and have been for a 
great number of years closely and actively associated with improvement, protec- 
tion, and development of the Missouri River. As mayor of the city of Yankton, 
it is my honor to appear before you this morning, and make this brief state- 
ment, especially urging your consideration in allocating funds to start construc- 
tion of Gavins Point Dam on the Missouri River, which is the most southerly 
major dam of the Pick-Sloan plan; and an integral and necessary part of the 
over-all development of the Missouri River. I will not attempt to impose upon 
your time by going into the technical details of this work, I am not qualified 
to do so, and.you have at your disposal the engineers’ data on the entire project. 

But briefly, Gavins Point Dam is a multiple-purpose dam; it is my under- 
standing that in the over-all program it is designed first to regulate the flow 
of water from the upper dam; second, that it is intended to generate some 
33,000 kilowatts of electrical energy now and ultimately 100,000; third, in the 
control of the river, it will tend to confine the channel within its banks, pre- 
venting the stream from meandering over the many thousands of acres of fertile 
land lying along the valley south of the Gavins Point site, and (excepting for 
flash floods along the contributory streams south of the dam site) will largely 
control floods and aid in maintaining the channel. 

I wish I could take the members of this committee with me during the times 
of floods and high waters on the Missouri River and let you stand on the banks 
and see the thousands and thousands of acres of rich fertile soil that is eroded, 
washed into the river. The good rich topsoil mixing with the stream going on 
down the river (from which the Missouri gets its name as the “Big Muddy’) 
and the sand filtering out, leaving large enormous sand bars. Louisiana does 
not want any more of our dirt. Their soil is already 600 feet deep. 

When one considers that it takes from 600 to 1,000 years to build up 1 inch of 
productive topsoil, and that erosion or flood can destroy this topsoil in but a 
few days, we cannot help but feel that the 190,000,000 acres of land in the United 
States, which the people of 50 years ago thought would serve out our popula- 
tion needs for thousands of years is being rapidly depleted; such floods and 
erosion have deteriorated our topsoil from 10 to 90 percent; one cannot help 
but wonder how long we can remain the breadbasket of the world. Volumes 
could be, and have been, written on the careless and wanton devastation of our 
natural soil resources, and the fast approaching disaster it threatens to our 
natural economy. This lesson is written large in every community and every 
State in the Union. 

There are many projects and policies demanding the attention of Congress 
Some are trivial, others can wait, but the necessity for curbing soil erosion and 
controlling our floodwaters and providing adequate power for national defense 
is so imminent and pressing that it should engross the immediate and earnest 
attention of the Government and every patriotic citizen of the land. The joh 
is about 25 percent completed at this time; contracts have been let that will 
bring it up to 40 percent. 
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The Pick-Sloan plan is not an expense; it is one of the finest investments 
ever made by the United States Government, and one that will make as great 
a return on the money invested as one can conceive. The dollars and cents 
return to the Government and the people is immeasurable, and will continue 
on for geenrations to come. In addition to this there are a multiplicity of ben- 
efits, other than financial, which the whole of the United States will enjoy. No; it 
is not spending public funds, but a sound, conservative investment, the returns 
of which will go a long way to paying our national debt. We know it is an 
important link in the over-all program, and that it will be completed before the 
Congress and the engineers get through with it. My point in urging the com- 
mittee to make immediately available the $5 million allocated in the budget for 
the preliminary work is that it be started now, and the Gavins Point project 
completed on schedule. 

It is my firm conviction that the early completion of the full Pick-Sloan Mis- 
souri River Basin project will strengthen and expedite the national defense. 

Respectfully submitted. 

. ERNEST A. CROCKETT, 
Mayor of the City of Yankton, 8. Dak. 


With the consent and approval of Congressman Harold O, Lovre, 
South Dakota, I have here a letter from F. J. Lawton, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, dated March 26, 1951. Because it relates 
so definitely to the urgent need for the immediate construction of 
the Gavins Point Dam, I should like to introduce it and make it a 
part of my statement : 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 26, 1951. 
Hon. Harotp O. Lovre, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Lovre: At a recent meeting in this office, which was attended 
by you and certain other Representatives and Senators from the States of 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota, the Bureau of the Budget was 
requested to review the decision to provide for starting construction of Gavins 
Point Reservoir in fiscal year 1952 with a view to determining the necessity for 
advancing initiation of construction into the current fiscal year. It was agreed 
that we would reexamine its essentiality in connection with the power-generation 
installation schedules at Fort Randall Dam and that we would investigate its 
possible contributions in meeting through displacement certain power needs 
in the Tennessee Valley area, notably the proposed new atomic energy plant 
near Paducah, Ky. 

I am now in a position to advise you that the Bureau of the Budget has 
completed a further review of available data on the subject, including additional 
pertinent information furnished by the affected agencies, and the results thereof 
are set forth below. 

As you know, the primary purpose of Gavins Point Reservoir is to reregulate 
power releases from Fort Randall Reservoir, located about 8O miles upstream. 
According to information submitted by the Secretary of the Army, releases up 
to 40,000 cubic feet per second will pass the turbines at Fort Randall with all 
eight authorized generators operating at peak capacity. These releases, unless 
regulated, will cause undue fluctuations in downstream water levels which might 
create ice jams during the winter months, hazards to navigation during the 
open season, and serious bank erosion. It is understood that the channel is 
designed to accommodate flows of 20,000 cubic feet per second and that the 
present average uncontrolled flow is about 30,000 cubic feet per second. 

Fort Randall Reservoir is now under construction and the authorized eight 
40,000-kilowatt power units are scheduled for completion as follows: Unit 1, 
April 1954; unit 2, August 1954; unit 3, December 1954; unit 4, April 1955; 
= 5, August 1955; unit 6, December 1955; unit 7, April 1956; unit 8, August 
956. 

Initiation of construction of Gavins Point Reservoir in fiscal year 1952 and 
maintenance of a normal construction schedule would permit closure of the 
dam in the spring of 1955 and installation of the first three 33,333-kilowatt 
power units in the spring of 1956. As you can see, the closure date practically 
coincides with completion of the fourth power unit at Fort Randall. Since the 
peak demands for power in the region would normally occur in the winter months, 
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it is improbable that all four generators at Fort Randall would be operating 
simultaneously during the spring and summer months of 1955. However, in 
the event that this did occur, the present channel could accommodate the 
resulting release of 20,000 cubie feet per second. It is, therefore, apparent that 
construction of Gavins Point Reservoir may readily be deferred until fiscal year 
1952 without subjecting the downstream alluvial valley to undue damage. 

In connection with the contribution which Fort Randall and Gavins Point 
Reservoirs might make in supplying power to the Tennessee Valley area, in- 
formation furnished this office indicates that the increasing Atomic Energy 
Commission’s local requirements at Paducah between October 1952 and June 
1953 will be met under present construction schedules of TVA and Electric 
Energy, Inc., and that scheduled power installations in other portions of the 
Tennessee Valley area will meet projected requirements during the calendar 
year 1953, thereby releasing the central Mississippi Valley power being im- 
ported on a temporary basis well in advance of the time power would be available 
at Fort Randall and Gavins Point. Furthermore, as a secondary consideration, 
it might be pointed out that these reservoirs are nearly 700 miles distant from 
the Tennessee Valley loads and the practicability of utilizing power, even by 
displacement, over such a distance, with the attendant energy losses and 
disproportionately high costs, is questionable. 

I have written you at this length concerning the background underlying the 
decision to defer construction of Gavins Point until fiscal year 1952 in order to 
stress the fact that, at a time of extremely rigid budget limitations, the most 
careful planning and scheduling of public-works improvements is essential. This 
decision does not, of course, minimize in the slightest the necessity for initiating 
construction in 1952. It is essential that the project be started in 1952 in order 
that it will be ready in 1955 to perform its primary function of reregulating 
power releases from Fort Randall. Otherwise, it will be impossib'e to obtain 
full utilization of power generation from Fort Randall. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated and I trust that the above informa- 
tion meets. your present needs as well as those of your interested colleagues, 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawton, Director. 


STATEMENT BY JAMES R. SMITH, MANAGER, YANKTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is James R. Smith 
and IT am manager of the Yankton, S. Dak., Chamber of Commerce and have for 
the past 9 vears been closely associated with the comprehensive program for the 
development of the watershed of the Missouri River. 

The program for the development of the Missouri River watershed, as au- 
thorized in the Flood Control Act of 1944 and subsequent laws, is the single 
most important economic factor in the future of the Midwest. Providing as it 
does for the conservation and expansion of the natural resources of one-sixth 
ef the land area of the United States, the program has remarkable public 
acceptance in the area involved. In fact, the almost overwhelming unanimity 
of opinion of the people in the 10 valley States and their chosen representatives 
in the Congress has been a most important factor in the rapidity with which the 
program is being actually constructed. Because of that singleness of purpose the 
benefits will come to fruition much sooner than could otherwise be expected. 

Of course there have been and are differences of opinion but month after 
month we in the valley see the responsible Federal agencies and the governors 
of the valley States sitting down to work out those differences and arriving at 
amicable solutions to problems. The Missouri Basin Interagency Committee 
and the Missouri River States Committee are doing a commendable job in correlat- 
ing the varied basin interests. 

My first point today is to impress upon you gentlemen that the agricultural 
and business interests in Yankton, S. Dak., and the surrounding area are solidly 
behind the so-called Pick-Sloan plan for the development of the Missouri River 
and its tributary streams. 

Our State of South Dakota, sacrificing as it must many acres of fertile bottom 
land to provide flood protection to downstream areas, is willing to do that because 
the development of the Misscuri Basin will tend to stabilize our economy, keep 
our family-size farms in existence, develop new business, new industry, and new 
purchasing power in the Midwest. 

By controlling our most precious assets, land and water, we will thus be able 
in the Midwest to more fully perform our American responsibility of providing 
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food and fiber for this Nation in years to come. This is particularly true and 
our responsibility will be all the more acute because of the long-term military 
mobilization which will require the utmost of the valley’s productive capacity. 

We realize that in this year of international stress the most urgent argument 
for the spending of Federal funds for civilian public works is the impact of those 
works upon our defense effort. The expansion of the productive capacity of 
the midcontinent area is inseparable from the national defense effort and both 
directly and indirectly this program will be of inestimable value to our defense 
effort, not in a decade or two, but within the foreseeable 5 or 6 years immediately 
ahead. 

Although subsidiary to flood control at the inception of the Missouri River pro- 
gram, power generation gains hew stature in connection with rearmament. 

The Missouri Valley, with its six proposed main stem structures, four of 
which are already under construction, will provide the largest single new source 
of power in our land yet remaining to be exploited. That fact is recognized 
by the Corps of Engineers, by the Bureau of Reclamation, by the Federal Power 
Commission, by the governments of the several States involved, and by the 
bureau of the Budget, which has this year recommended substantial sums of 
money for the continuation of the program. 

We note that there are several new power projects contemplated in the Pacific 
Northwest. Those projects are valuable but they bring to mind two points. 

First, the development of new and vast amounts of power in the Pacific North- 
west will tend to centralize more and more defense industry along the western 
seaboard. There is an urgency these days in spreading out our further industrial 
productive facilities into the interior of the American Continent. 

Second, because of the rapidity with which the Missouri Basin plan is being 
constructed and the early date at which electrical energy is contemplated, the 
projects for the development of power in the Missouri Basin will be available 
to the national economy several years before new projects contemplated in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

One Budget Bureau recommendation which [I should like to discuss more in 
detail is that which will provide for the immediate commencement of construc- 
tion of the Gavins Point Dam on the Missouri River between Nebraska and 
South Dakota. The Budget Bureau has recommended $5,000,000 to start this key 
unit at the farthest downstream site at which a dam is engineeringly and 
economically feasible. 

The Bureau of the Budget provided a half-million dollars in 1951 to commence 
construction of the Gavins Point Dam. That money was not released for use 
last year because a further analysis of the project showed that it could be com- 
pleted simultaneously with Fort Randall by commencing it in fiscal 1952. 

The Missouri River program must be considered as a entity, not a series of 
disconnected structures. The dams are designed to work together to provide 
flood control, electricity, navigation, and the other multiple uses. 

Because the Gavins Point Dam and Reservoir is an integral operating part 
of the Fort Randall Dam, which is approximately 40 percent completed, the 
target date for the completion of Gavins Point has always been the completion 
date of Fort Randall. 

Without Gavins Point, Fort Randall will not be able to release power ac- 
cording to peak demands. To do so would cause such serious fluctuations in 
downstream channel depths that it would preclude navigation completely, it 
would seriously erode the banks, and the river would revert to a wild, untamed 
condition. Since the entire function of the Fort Randall structure thus operated 
to its full capacity would create such havoc without Gavins Poiut, the obvious 
result will be that Fort Randall without Gavins Point will have to be operated at 
much less than its designed capacity. 

The power functions of the Gavins Point Dam is to generate 100,000 kilowatts 
of electricity, plus the added function of firming up about 200,000 kilowatts 
of badly needed power from Fort Randall. 

This is the cheapest electricity to be generated on the Missouri River. 

Specifically, starting the project in the fiscal year 1952 with a normal con- 
struction schedule will permit closure of the dam in 1955 and the installation 
of the first of three 33,333-kilowatt generators in early 1956. The closure would 
coincide with the installation of generators at Fort Randall, the operation of 
which would require Gavins Point to reregulate the flow of the Missouri River. 

The power generation features of Gavins Point become all the more important 
in light of a recent directive ordering the Corps of Engineers to speed up con- 
Struction at Fort Randall to provide power in November 1953 instead of 1954 
because of the need for electricity in the Nation’s defense program. 
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The Gavins Point Dam will effectively extend the market area of river power 
an additional hundred miles to the south and east into areas in Nebraska, lowa, 
and Minnesota of greater population density. 

The Missouri River power grid, of which Gavins Point is to be such an impor 
tant part, is within the power market areas of Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas City, 
and Minneapolis. The area is the largest meat-producing and processing area of 
the country. It has, additionally, steel-fabrication, food-processing, and other 
industries essential to the national defense. There has been a growing shortage 
of electricity in that area. 

This year the Bureau of the Budget, after analyzing the engineering data and 
construction schedules, as prepared by the Corps of Engineers, has recognized 
that the 1952 fiscal year is the last opportunity to commence construction and 
still bring the project into use in proper relation with Fort Randall. 

Both the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of the Budget have outlined to 
this committee the technical justification for the construction of Gavins Point 
commencing during the 1952 fiscal year. The 320,000 additional kilowatts of 
firm electricity have been fully explained. 

It is not our purpose to reiterate the technical engineering information which 
you gentlemen already have at your fingertips. Our purpose is to call again to 
your attention the fact that the Gavins Point project is an integral part of a com 
prehensive over-all plan based on the soundest engineering opinion available in 
the world; that it is accurately geared to the defense effort on both a short- and 
long-term basis; that in order to protect substantial amounts of money already 
expended or committed, and in order to make the fullest possible use of those 
public funds it is absolutely imperative that the recommendation of the Budget 
Bureau be given the most serious consideration. 

We, representing varied interests in the area involved, earnestly request that 
this committee include the $5,000,000 requested by the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Corps of Engineers in order to commence the Gavins Point Dam and Reser- 
voir in the next governmental fiscal period. 

Besides controlling our floods, generating electricity, preventing soil erosion, 
one of the major multiple purposes is the development of the entire length of the 
river as an artery for the movement of our farm products to market and the 
products of our industrial areas to their midwestern markets. 

The value of that portion of the Missouri River which has thus far been 
authorized and improved for navigation was proved before and during the last 

yar. Thousands of light combat vessels were built on the inland waterways, 
many of them on the Missouri. Regular barge service is now operating from 
Omaha to the mouth of the river. 

Although Yankton, S. Dak., is about 60 miles upstream from the present head 
of navigation at Sioux City, lowa, we are vitally interested in the stabilization 
of the channel of the Missouri from that point to the mouth of the river. 

The reasons for our position are manifold. Joint rail and barge rates will give 
to our people the inherent economies that go with water transportation. Our 
area produces grain and corn, much of which is bound for terminal markets at 
Kansas City. 

We need coal and oil. We need steel from the manufacturing centers accessible 
to the inland-waterways system. We need oyster shells from Houston. Many of 
our imports enter the United States by way of the great port of New Orleans. 

We who live in the fertile Missouri Valley are mindful that the cost of trans- 
portation for both incoming and outgoing commodities has historically been a 
prime deterrent to the growth of our industry, the stabilization of our economy, 
and the ability of the area to support more people. ‘t should be remembered 
that the Midwest is the only remaining area of the United States which can 
support more people per square mile and thus ultimately relieve some of the 
congestion which has grown up on America’s deep-water rim on our seacoasts. 

In the event of a major war, transportation will assume an ever greater im- 
portance, as was demonstrated in World War IT. Although incomplete the 
use of the navigable channel of the Missouri River fully justified the expendi- 
tures of Federal funds to stabilize its channel. 

Although we realize that this is not the proper congressional committee to 
authorize further navigation extension, we in the area immediately above Sioux 
City are hopeful that as the Missouri River program is continued, navigation will 
be authorized above Sioux City. With three major railroads terminating in 
Yankton and with a network of fine highways, Yankton drains a fertile agri- 
cultural area and will one day be a major river terminal. Our city has already 
acquired adequate river front properties for dockage. A barge line has been 
organized in our city and has ICC permits. 





Without the downstream portions of the river in usable condition we in the 
upstream ureas can hardly hope for the river to ever become useful to our 
economy. 

Therefore we respectfully urge the Congress to approve the full sum of $10,- 
000,000 for work on the Missouri River from Sioux City to the mouth during the 
next fiscal year. 

May we respectfully remind the committee that preventing the Missouri 
from meandering from one side of its valley to the other will also benefit the 
economy of the area and the national defense by making the river commercially 
navigable. 

The bottom lands of the Missouri are some of America’s most fertile, crop- 
producing areas although the constant meandering of the stream with its accre- 
tion and reliction prevents many acres from becoming arable. Only yesterday 
two farmers who have lived on fertile botton land for 50 years were in my 
office. One has lost 600 acres in the past few years, the other has only 75 acres 
left and the river is within 500 yards of his home. The river is cutting right 
now in such a way that it is endangering several thousand acres of the richest 
farm land in the Midwest. 

This situation can be multiplied by the thousands along the entire Missouri 
River bottom. 

Add the reasons which I have mentioned to the protection of riparian areas 
for the construction of cities, industries, and utilities and the total benefits fully 
justify the expenditure of the requisite funds to do the job. 

The abandonment of river work during the war resulted in the loss of some 
work done prior thereto. It is urgent that the work now be carried on at its 
prewar rate. Only thus can the Missouri River area be made secure. Only 
thus can the people in the valley who have spent their money, improved their 
farms, built their cities, and developed their industries to use the Missouri 
River, be protected. Only thus can a major naturel resource be preserved for 
coming generations, 


STATEMENT BY R. B. Hippie, PIERRE, 8. D. 


My name is Robert B. Hipple. I live at Pierre, S. Dak., where I am the publisher 


of the Daily Capital Journal. | am a member of the Missouri River States Com- 
mittee for South Dakota. 

My appearance here is to support the appropriation of $3,700,000 proposed by 
the Bureau of the Budget for construction work on the Oahe project during the 
fiscal year of 1952. 

The Oahe Dam is located in central South Dakota at about midpoint of the 
Missouri River. Construction started September 16, 1948, and work currently 
in progress includes the first phase of earthwork and of an access railroad. Work 
will commence shortly on the driving of a sheet-piling cut-off wall. The earth- 
work includes construction of a portion of the main embankment on the right 
bank of the river, and the excavation of an approach channel leading to the right 
abutment through which diversion tunnels will be driven. 

The minimum allocation of $3.700,000 proposed by the budget will simply 
permit construction to proceed at the present restricted rate and will not permit 
the Corps of Engineers to award contracts which should be awarded late this 
year and early in the calendar year of 1952 for additional work. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD MULLALLY ON OAHE DAM AND RESERVOIR PROJECT 


My name is Edward Mullally. I am a merchant living at Pierre, S. Dak.: I 
im vice president of the board of education of that city, a member of the board 
of directors of the South Dakota reclamation, and chairman of the Missouri 
River Development Committee of the Pierre Chamber of Commerce. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you gentlemen on behalf of 
the Oahe project, one of the main-stem dams of the Missouri River flood-control 
project, authorized under the Flood Control Act of 1944. 


DESCRIPTION AND PURPOSE 


The Oahe Dam, located 6 miles northwest of Pierre, S. Dak., is one of the 
inost important of the Missouri Basin water-development projects, both in physi- 
cal magnitude and in beneficial effect. It will impound 23,600,000 acre-feet at 
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full reservoir level, forming a pool which will extend upstream almost as far as 
Bismarck, N. Dak. A power-plant capacity of 425,000 kilowatts is planned. The 
project will provide multiple benefits having far-reaching effects. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


In combination with other units of the basin plan, the project will provide 
flood protection for 1,800,000 acres of agricultural lands along the Missouri River 
between Sioux City and the mouth. It will prevent recurrence of floods such as 
those which occurred in 1943, 1944, 1945, and 1947. The 1947 flood alone caused 
$67.000,000 damages along the main stem of the Missouri. 


IRRIGATION 


The Oahe project in combination with other projects in the basin plan will 
assure adequate flow for irrigation. The Oahe Reservoir will also be the diver- 
sion point from which the Oahe-James irrigation unit of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, covering 750,000 acres in the James River Valley, will be supplied. 


POWER 


Under normal flow conditions, 3 billion kilowatt-hours will be generated an- 
nually at the Oahe project, as compared to a total of 10 billion kilowatt-hours 
for the entire system of main-stem dams. The power plant will be intercon- 
nected with the other main-stem power projects. In the immediate area of the 
Oahe project are 20 cities of over 15,000 population which will feel the beneficial 
effect of the project. Rural electrification will be greatly increased. Power 
could be used also for such potential uses as the production of manganese from 
the ore deposits in the vicinity of Chamberlain (among the world’s largest), 
synthetic liquid fuel development, phosphate fertilizer production, defense plants, 
and other industrial development. 


NAVIGATION 


The authorized system of reservoirs will provide the necessary regulation of 
flow for successful operation of the navigation project on the Missouri River, 
which ties in with the entire inland waterway system at St. Louis. The naviga 
tion channel will substantially augment existing transportation facilities in a 
region rich in agricultural production, undeveloped natural resources, and poten- 
tialities for industrial development. 


OTHER USES 


The main-stem reservoirs will be regulated to benefit water supplies and to 
abate pollution. The Oahe Reservoir area also contains great potentialities for 
recreation and fish and wildlife development, in a region lacking natural recrea 
tional facilities. 

STATUS OF PROJECT 


Exeavation work and placement of embankment is in progress at the Oahe 
project. A sheet pile cut-off beneath the dam is under construction. 

The President’s Budget for fiscal year 1952 includes an item of $3,770,000 for 
continuation of work on the Oahe Dam. These funds will permit some advance- 
ment of excavation and embankment werk, and completion of the sheet pile 
eut-off. It is not contemplated that construction of other features, such as outlet 
works. ean be started with the limited funds budgeted for this projeet during 
fiscal year 1952. 

Contingent upon the annual appropriation of funds in amounts sufficient to 
earry on a normal eonstruction schedule, it is estimated that the first power unit 
of 85.000 kilowatts will be placed on the line in 1959 and the project completed 
to ultimate power capacity in 1961. 

I feel that the completion of this project operating at full capacity will in a few 
years more than pay for its cost in building and, as such, can and will stand on its 
own merits. It is only good business to step up its operation and shorten the 
completion date. This can and should be done by increasing the s‘ze of the 
appropriations in the future and if possible in 1952. 


Governor Anperson. My appearance here today is on behalf of the 
people of South Dakota with regard to the appropriations for work to 
be undertaken in South Dakota by the Corps of Engineers, as author- 
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ized under Public Law 534 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, commonly 
1eferred to as the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Of particular importance to our people are the Fort Randall and 
Oahe Dams on the main stream of the Missouri River, now under con- 
struction; a flood-control project on the Fall River near Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., now under construction; and the Gavins Point Dam on the 
main stream on the South Dakota-Nebraska boundary line. 

It is our feeling that the early completion of these works is in the 
national interest because they are designed to protect our people 
against the destruction wrought by periodic floods and droughts and 
because the dams on the main stream will provide substantial blocks 
of hydroelectric energy to relieve current and prospective shortages 
of power in the region generally. 

Time will not permit me to elaborate on all of these subjects. Other 
witnesses scheduled to appear today will discuss some of them in more 
detail. I do, however, desire to call to the attention of this committee 
that suecessful coordination of the activities of many Federal agencies 
and of many agencies of State government and of local communities 
is dependent upon forward planning and that this planning must be 
based upon the assumption that budgetary requirements for construc- 
tion to be undertaken in successive fiscal years will be met. 

An examination of the budget proposed for the fiscal year of 1952 
discloses that the allocation of $34,699,000 for the Fort Randall proj- 
ect will permit work to proceed substantially on schedule. The allo- 
cation of $5,000,000 for the Gavins Point Dam wil! permit construc- 
tion of this important project to be undertaken in time to provide 
re-regulation of releases from the Fort Randall project as required 
for downstream sanitation needs, for erosion control, for maintenance 
of the navigation channel, and for maximum generation of hydro- 
electric energy. Without Gavins Point Dam, full utilization of Fort 
Randall Dam cannot be had. The allocation of $400,000 on the local 
flood-control project on the Fall River near Hot Springs will permit 
this work to be carried forward on schedule. The allocation of 
$3.770,000 for work on the Oahe Dam is the minimum amount. re- 
quired to maintain the present level of construction and will not permit 
the regaining of time already lost on the original scheduling of this 
important reservoir. 

I do not believe I am inconsistent in urging that the work go for- 
ward on the projects referred to. I realize that these are hectic times 
with national security uppermost in our minds. The fact that work— 
much work—has been done on most of these projects would indicate 
that a follow-through to completion would be logical. A curtailment 
now might be doubtful eeonomy—it might cost much more in the long 
run, 

Full speed ahead on the projects in the Missouri River Basin would 
be in the interest of national security. The Missouri Basin comprises 
one-sixth of the continental United States. The Missouri River is one 
of the greatest rivers in the world and is capable of tremendous good 
or tremendous evil. Its destructive capacities are well known. 

At this time, with the committee’s permission, I would like to 
amplify my remarks with a statement which is not in the state- 
ment before us by saying that just within the last few days I have 
received letters from persons in the Yankton and Vermillion areas 
that have pleaded with me to try to get something done to prevent 
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the destruction that is now being wrought by the Missouri River. 
I received a letter concerning the farm of a family named Erickson: 
in which they stated that they were moving away from the ol 
farmstead, that they had 60 acres left of the finest 160 acres of farm 
land in all of Soutli Dakota. 

Now, may I say that the remedy that they suggested might not 
be appealing to the people of Nebraska for the reason that they 
urge that the stream be diverted to the Nebraska side to let it eat 
there for a while. 

A few years ago I stood on the banks of the Missouri River, south 
ast of Vermillion, and watched a farm progressively disappear down 
the river. The farm buildings had been moved three times, and the 
man just had a sliver left of the original farm. He was a great 
big farmer and he stood there with tears streaming down his cheeks 
because his farm was disappearing down the river. May I say to 
the members of the committee that this is a story that could be 
repeated thousands of times up and down the Missouri River. No 
one knows where the Missouri River is going to be tomorrow. There 
is an old story that says there are three things that are uncertain 
in the world—the status of a woman’s mind, the outcome of a horse 
race, and the course of the Missouri River—and I am saying at this 
time that I believe that the third of those is probably the most 
uncertain; it is here today and there tomorrow. 

Water can be a terrible enemy or a wonderful friend. The pro- 
gram planned and the projects underway propose to make the Missouri 
a friendly slave. 

The Missouri Basin represents the least vulnerable part of the 
United States in case of war. The east and west coasts with their 
great ports and harbors are vulnerable and primary targets for an 
enemy. Into the Missouri Basin will have to be moved much of 
the industry and the processing now located in the coastal areas. 
To meet such emergencies, it would be logical that the Missouri Basin 
should be prepared. To be prepared means a river restrained from 
doing flood damage; a river harnessed to deliver needed power to a 
power-hungry area: a river ready to furnish water for irrigation. 
In other words, a river ready to offer its services in the building of 
a strong economy for the whole of the Nation. 

South Dakota is 97 percent within the Missouri Basin. Our future 
is solidly linked with the basin. Our State will contribute much to 
national defense. Our foodstuff productivity can be greatly increased 
und made more secure by irrigation. Our huge deposits of lignite 
coal and manganese can be exploited by the coming of cheap power. 
The people of South Dakota can be spared the ravages of destructive 
floods and devastating droughts, and here IT would lke to amplify my 
remarks by saying that in the early thirties, and the middle thirties, 
the State of South Dakota and other basin States suffered a drought 
the like of which has never been known. In fact, nothing was pro- 
duced, and the soil was blowing away. It was a terrible blow not 
only to South Dakota, but to all the Nation, and the area that I come 
from and the area I represent is one of the greatest food-producing 
areas in the United States, and certainly food is one of the elements 
of war production. 
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All of these benefits will come to South Dakota and the other States 
in the Missouri Basin if the projects in the basin are carried on with 
sufficient appropriations. All of these benefits mean greater economic 
security and cannot be divorced from national security and national 
defense. On behalf of the people of South Dakota I join with spokes- 
men from other States to request your favorable consideration of the 
Missouri Basin program and provide the funds necessary to carry on. 

Mr. Rapaut. Governor, I want to commend you for your statement. 
You have made a very good statement, but I want tosay that as projects 
go this project, the Fort Randall Reservoir, has really had very good 
attention from the Congress of the United States. 

Governor ANpERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. This is a project with a total estimated Federal cost of 
approximately $190,000,000. 

Governor ANpErson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranavur. There have been allotments to date of $87,000,000 plus. 
Last year there was an appropriation of $31,455,000, and there is a 
request for the fiscal year of 1952 of $34,699,000, which, of course, is 
now before the committee for consideration. 

Governor ANpeRson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. So, as things go, we have been pretty good with this 
project. - We recognize the situation and the condition in that area 
of the country. We are very ore to have you describe it as you 
did and say it is just as changeable as a woman’s mind. 


Governor AnprERsoN. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. And we thank you very much, Governor. 

Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Winter. I would like to present next the Honorable D. J. 


Conley, mayor of Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mr. Rasavt. All right, Mr. Mayor, will you please take a chair 
there? Do you have a prepared statement vou want to submit for 
the record, or do you want to present your own statement ? 

Mr. Contey. First I would like to submit the statement of Mr. John 
C. Kelly, who is editor of the Journal-Tribune, a publication in Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Mr. Raravut. Without objection the statement may be submitted for 
the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. KELLY, Sroux Crry, lowa 


Gentlemen, you have received the written testimony of our chamber of com- 
merce manager, who briefly summarized our predicament regarding the Mis- 
souri River area at and below Sioux City. You have heard from our mayor, 
the Honorable Dan J. Conley, on the plight of municipal projects endangered be- 
cause the river isn’t under control, and you will hear from our immediate neigh- 
bors below Sioux City on the Missouri, the two gentlemen from Sergeant Bluffs. 

It is my intention to explore in a little more detail our problems not touched 
on by other witnesses from our area. 

First, I would briefly indulge in a little historv. The Kelly family has been 
in Sioux City since 1879. For almost that length ef time it has been interested 
in the development of the river. The exact date begins with the construction 
of the Panama Canal. The first Kelly active on river work was my grandfather, 
John C. Kelly, next my Uncle John H., and my father, Eugene. I have heard 
about it since I can remember and have devoted considerable time and study to 
it since becoming active on the newspaper in 19338. 

\fter such a long fxmily history in the work of the development of the Mis- 
souri River it was therefore extremely gratifying that by the early 1940's we 
were within 2 years of seeing the channel of the river stabilized to Sioux City. 





That was the assurance we had from the President of the United States, the 
Congress of the United States and their agent, the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army. 

Then our country became engaged in the deadly struggle with Germany and 
its allies. Naturally all this country’s efforts were directed toward the defeat 
of the Axis Powers and domestic projects were dropped in order thut nothing 
distract from this effort. 

But we were given every assurance possible by Congress and the Corps of 
Engineers that upon the successful termination of hostilities the stabilization 
of the channel would be completed. 

During the war, however, lack of funds and lack of manpower prevented even 
adequate maintenance of the work already accomplished. So that by the end 
of the war we were more than 2 years and msny millions of dollars away from 
completion. 

Before the war funds were appropriated and allocated at the average rate 
of $7,600,000 a vear. Such an amount with an additional allowance made for the 
difference between the postwar and peace dollar would soon have seen the river 
stabilized to the point authorized by Congress. 

As the records show this has not been done. In fact, the average amount appro 
priated and allocated has been about $3,090,000 a year. And considering the 
difference in the value of the dollars it may be readily seen that the amount has 
been insuflicient to cover maintenance of the work already completed. 

The destruction of this work is indeed so rapid that I personally know of 
five sawmills between Sioux City and Omaha alone that depend on the damaged 
piling for their main source of saw material. 

Now gentlemen, please don’t jump to any hasty conclusions. They are not 
taking any Government property illegally. They are, in fact, working closely 
with the Government through your authorized representatives, the Corps of 
Army Engineers. Any piling that is in any way usable again is rescued by these 
mills and held for the Corps. 

It would seem to me it is time to stop this waste and go in and finish the job 
authorized by Congress and the President and once so near completion. 

Along the same line it has bothered all of us in Sioux City interested in river 
development that with the great dams on the upper river reaching various stages 
of completion that when they are all completed there will be considerably less silt 
in the river as it flows past Sioux City. 

Yet the channel stabilization work depends on this silt. At least in our obser- 
vation that is the way it is done. If there is no silt carried in the river to be 
left where the engineers determined it is needed, i. e., after the closure of dams, 
how is it to be done? By dredging, by other earth-moving equipment? Certainly 
this must prove considerably more expensive. 

As we understand it plans call for the closing of the Fort Randall Dam in 
1952, and we hope the beginning of the Gaven Point Dam, which we in Sioux 
City most heartily favor. Therefore; I would respectfully urge a speed-up of 
channel stabilization plans. 

Now I would like to touch on what the channel stabilization and the opening 
of the river to navigation would mean to Sioux City and the Nation. 

You gentlemen have undoubtedly heard as much about the boxcar shortage 
as [have. But I would like to tell you when it means at Sioux City alone and in 
one basic commodity—corn. According to figures submitted to me by Sioux 
City grain dealers there were 500,000 bushels of corn that should have moved 
by March 1, but weren't. 

Every elevator in Sioux City is full, every county elevator is full, corn is 
backed up to where you may drive out yourself and see it bulging from makeshift 
cribs or even laying on the ground. 

There were not enough boxcars to haul it away. An attempt has been made 
by the railroads to use gondolas, i. e., open coal cars, and so forth. But elevators 
are not equipped to handle grain from them, and gondolas are cluttering up yards 
at Sioux City and other grain markets. 

I have also been informed by proper authorities it takes 14 to 18 days for a 
boxcar to make a round trip to southern markets where much of our produce is 
going, but frequently there is no round trip as cars once there are diverted. 

There is a great need for boxcars. The railroads are retiring more boxcars 
each month than they are building. It takes a lot of steel to build a boxcar so 
obviously they are not going to increase the rate of construction. Yet it takes 
only one-third as much steel to build a barge as it would to build enough boxcars 
to handle an equivalent amount of grain, and requires many fewer skilled man- 
hours in the construction process. 
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These are only a few of the many reasons the authorized channel stabilization 
program should be carried out at once. Mayor Conley has told you of the threat 
to city property, the two gentlemen from Sargeant Bluff will tell of the damage 
to the richest and most productive farm land on earth. 

Please then, gentlemen, let us stop this unnecessary waste and allocate funds 
for the stabilization of the Missouri River between Sioux City and the mouth 
as has been authorized since 1945. 

Mr. Coney. I submit to you gentlemen an Army engineers’ map. 

Mr. Rapavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Contey. My name is Dan J. Conley. I am mayor of Sioux 
City, Lowa. 

Sioux City is located at a central point in the great agricultural area 
known as the Midwest; at a point where the boundaries of the States 
of Lowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota join. The Big Sioux River is 
our boundary line on the west, and this joins the Missouri River, 
which is our boundary on the south. United States Highway No. 20 
enters Sioux City on the east, passes along the north bank of the Mis- 
souri River just in front of our new munic ipal auditorium, then crosses 
the Missouri River south over the combin: ation bridge into the State 
of Nebraska. United States Highway No. 77 enters Sioux City from 
the State of Nebraska on the south, across the combination bridge over 
the Missouri River, joins onto and continues along our recently com- 
pleted river front express highway known as Gordon Drive and into 
the State of South Dakota across the Big Sioux River. These high- 
ways are a main arterial for people traveling in any and every direction 
and their maintenance and protection are of the utmost importance. 
As a result of the protective construction work that was done in past 
years by the Army engineers along the north bank of the Missouri 
River adjoining the city of Sioux C ity and the assurances given that 
this protective work would be maintained, extended and ‘improved, 
the people of our community spent nearly $3,000,000 in the construc- 
tion and recent completion of a new municipal auditorium which is 
located facing Gordon Drive on the bank of the Missouri River. 

The State of Lowa and the city of Sioux City spent many thousands 
of dollars in the construction of Gordon Drive; also upon the assur- 
ance that this protective work along the bank of the Missouri River 
would be so maintained, extended, and improved. Actually, Gordon 
Drive was located upon the basis of the suggestions and advice offered 
by the State highway department, the Corps of Engineers, and the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

The Sioux City stockyards is now recognized as the fourth largest 
livestock and meat packing center in the United States. A large per- 
centage of the livestock shipped into Sioux City comes from the States 
of Nebraska, South Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana, all of which 
funnels into Gordon Drive, passing along the Missouri River front. 
Over a period of time, manufacturing plants and other industries have 
located along our river-front area . by reason of the assurances given 
by the Corps of Engineers, and we are having a major industrial 
expansion along this entire river front. 

Sometime ago the city purchased, and has since been in the process 
of developing a dock site in excess of two blocks in length along the 
Missouri River front. 

The Sioux City Municipal Airport, constructed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 is located south of the city and adjoining the Mis- 
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souri River on the east. This airport was used as a major base during 
World War II, and it is reasonable to assume that in the event of a 
national emergency, it can and will at any time.be reactivated. 

Previously, | have made reference to the Missouri River front pro 
tective work. In this respect, | had in mind the dikes and revetment 
work which had been placed along the north bank of the Missour: 
River from the mouth of the Sioux River to a point adjoining the 
Sioux City stockyards. This is a distance of about 3 miles. These 
dikes and this revetment work were placed at a terrific cost, all of 
which was justified and which at least partially served the purpose 
so long as they were properly maintained. However, by reason of 
lack of maintenance, resulting from lack of funds, much of this piling 
and this revetment work has been washed out. As a result of this 
damage and deterioration, Gordon Drive, our new auditorium, our 
river front industrial area and stockyards area and our dock site, 
fronting on the Missouri River, are now in very serious danger. 

At this point, I call your attention to the map which I submit with 
this statement, and which discloses, by reference to the legend, the 
changes that have taken place on the north bank of the Missouri River 
adjoining Sioux City, and the damage to protective works that have 
been constructed. This map will disclose that work which had been 
originally constructed and that which has been destroyed. That part 
of the work which is still in place is shown in the color blue; that which 
has been destroyed is shown in red. 

Mr. Rasavr. Colonel Potter is your man out there, is he not ? 

Mr. Contry. No; Colonel Hoffert. 

Mr. Rarnavt. He is very devoted to his project. 

Mr. Contey. The green lines show the latest bank line of the Mis- 
souri River, and disclose how far the shore line has been pushed back 
because of the damage to and destruction of previously construced 
dikes. A quick elanc e will further disclose just how seriously our 
cost ly improvements are now threatened. 

Unpredictable as the Missouri River is, it is fair to assume that 
upon the basis of past experience and present trend, the Missouri 
River will cause far more damage than we have ever known before 
unless immediate replacement and maintenance work is done. 

I am interested, of course, in additional long-range protective work 
along the entire Missouri River, but basically I appeal on this ocea- 
sion for replacements and maintenance in connection with the con- 
struction which has previously been installed at Sioux City. It is a 
matter of protecting river construction investments that have already 
been made. The damage which has been and is being done by the 
lack of control of the Missouri River is not only creating a danger. 
but it is eating away thousands of acres of rich production land just 
below Sioux City, and additional thousands jeopardized because of 
the general uncontrolled condition of the river. More than that, how- 
ever, we have already experienced a washing away of part of our 
municipal airport, including approximately 1,500 feet of the sanitary 
sewer outlet. This as you can readily understand is a serious matter, 
and is becoming increasingly serious day by day. 

We are in complete accord with those who seek the completion of 
the general stabilization project of the Missouri River south of Sioux 
City, but by reason of the emergency condition confronting Sioux 
City I must, by reason of my position, urge a direct and specific appro- 
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priation of the necessary funds for the immediate replacement and 
maintenance of the protective construction work adjacent to our 
community. 

Mr. Kerr. Can you use this without absolute protection there, or do 
you take it out entirely ¢ 
* Mr. Contey. Can we use the old work? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; that which you said is being destroyed ¢ 

Mr. Contry. No; that which is there is good; it was put in by the 
Army engineers, but over a period of years has been washed out. In 
other words, if we could keep just what we have. 

Mr. Kerr. The threat is to ruin your present protection which makes 
for security ¢ 

Mr. Contry. That is right. In other words, if we can get a direct 
appropriation to Sioux City and just hold what we have we can protect 
our entire community. Otherwise, we are in trouble. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Winer. Next I would like to introduce one of our dirt farmers 
from Sergeant Bluff, Mr. Lawrence H. Christensen. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Christensen. 

Do you have a statement, Mr. Christensen, to. submit for the record ? 

Mr. Curisrensen. Yes: I would like to submit it for the record. 

Mr. Rapaur. Without objection we will submit this statement of 
Lawrence H. Christensen, farmer, residing at Sergeant Bluff, Wood- 
bury County, Lowa, for the record. 

(The statement referred to 1s as follows:) 


REMARKS ON MISSOURI RIVER STABILIZATION PROGRAM BY LAWRENCE H. 
CHRISTENSEN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Appropriations Committee: My name is 
Lawrence Christensen, and I am a farmer living at Sergeant Bluff, Iowa, in 
Woodbury County. I operate some 500 acres of land bordering the Missouri 
River, owning 340 and renting the balance. I have been delegated by my neigh- 
bors to visit with you men about Missouri River bank erosion. The Missouri 
River is cutting away valuable farm land. The flow of the river at this point 
is such that there is a possibility of losing some 4,000 to 5,000 acres of land now 
under cultivation, This is not Guly my and my neighbors’ opinion but the opinion 
of experienced rivermen in our area. It is history that the Missouri River has cut 
away larger areas than this in the past. such as New Lake, Browns Lake, Sand- 
hill Lake, and there are many others. This situation is critical. Since April 4 
the river has cut along this bank line which was approximately 144 miles long 
to this point on April 18. The bank line is now approximately 114 miles long. 
Between April 4 and April 18, there has been an actual loss of 40 acres of tillable 
land. This land is some of the best land in Woodbury County. 

We believe this situation is dangerous enough to mean the loss of home and 
business to 20 or 25 farm owners. Six farm tenants would have to move. Four 
of us have a house in which we keep a hired man so there are four more families 
involved. There are also four houses on some of these farms which house people 
who work in town. Now what would this loss mean in dollars and cents? It 
would be hard to measure the value of our homes as most of us, and our Wives 
included, have worked hard all of our lives to acquire these farms. The actual 
cash value of the farms involved is about $1,000,000. Besides the loss of our 
homes, I believe that the annual gross income loss is something to consider. On 
the basis of my own records, this would be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$400,000; IT repeat, an annual loss of $400,000. There is also a 5-mile gravel- 
road system that was put in at the cost of $3,000 per mile. Next, I believe we 
should consider what this area contributes to the support of Federal, State, and 
local government. To get a fairly accurate picture, I will again have to estimate 
from my and my father’s records, as I found it impossible to get State and 
Federal income-tax payments of my neighbors. My farm is 340 acres and my 
father’s farms are 270 acres, part of which I eperate, the balance operated by 
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Mr. Warren Coughtry. The income from the operation of 610 acres of land 
pays a total tax (Federal and State income tax, real and personal property 
tax) of $6,359.29, which amounts to more than $10 per acre that this land 
paid for the year of 1950. On this basis, the area involved by this one cutting 
action would pay approximately $40,000 in total tax. Our consolidated 
school districts loss based on 1950 taxes would be in the neighborhood of $4,200, 
our county tax loss would be $3,200, our township cemetery fund $23. Last 
but not least, I think we should consider the amount of food production that 
would be lost. According to our Secretary of Agriculture there is a desperate 
need for food. I have read in one farm publication that I receive that one 
agriculture worker produces enough food and fiber for 16 people; in another, 
enough for 32 people. Assuming that one is low and the other high, the 30 
agriculture workers in the area involved produce enough for approximately 
720 people. 

The Sioux City Air Base has also lost some land at its southwest corner 
and some 2,000 feet of its sewer line has been lost along with the land that 
has been cut into the river. 

I believe that a piece of land this size, which involves a part of Sioux City 
Air Base and part of its sewer system, with a million-dollar value, a $400,000 
gross yearly income, that pays approximately $40,000 in taxes, that produces 
enough food for 700 or more people, and has $15,000 worth of gravel roads, is 
worth saving. 

Several years back, the Federal Government started a bank stabilization 
program on the Missouri River, most of which work was completed—some was 
not. The work along this particular piece of land was never completed. Engi- 
neering problems necessitated a 2-year wait on a small portion of this dike— 
identification number of this dike is 800.0. Then World War II came along, the 
moneys appropriated for this particular dike disappeared and, as time went 
on, the river began to cut away the unprotected bank and, due to the fact that 
you men (meaning your committee and Congress) never appropriated any money 
to maintain the bank stabilization work that was completed, the work across 
the river anad above our land gave way and a situation has developed that puts 
Ine and the group that I represent in grave danger of losing our farms. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to make a comparison: We have a farm in our 
neighborhood that had, when I was a boy, fair to good fences on it. It belongs 
to a party who lives out of the State, an absentee landlord. Now the fences 
have deteriorated and fallen down so that there are practically no fences on 
the place. When this neighbor of ours gets livestock, he is a damn poor neighbor 
because of this fence situation. His absentee landlord is either false-economy- 
minded or is too damned dumb to understand the importance of a good fence. 
Gentlemen, I wish to compare the Missouri River stabilization program to this 
farm’s fence and the men who were responsible for appropriating a maintenance 
fund for this stabilization program to the absentee landlord. 

As is true with afore-mentioned farm, to get a good fence again, much of 
it will have to be rebuilt, so is it true, much of the Missouri River stabilization 
work will have to be rebuilt. 

Up river 2 miles is another dike, No. 802.4A, which protects the Charles 
Oehlerking farm, a highly productive piece of land, and the Sioux City Air Base, 
a $12,000,000 Government installation. Dike No. 802.4A, after 18 years, is 
still protecting Mr. Oehlerking’s farm and the air base, but will not do so much 
longer if it is not repaired. 

The Army engineers tell us that the practical way to do river work is to 
start from a stable bank and progress from there. We have a stable bank at 
which to start 7 miles upstream from us at the Sioux City material yard. 

Now as to costs: The Army engineers estimate that this work can be done 
at a cost of $750,000. 

It seems to me that it would be just good business to spend $750,000 to protect 
a $12,000,000 airport and farm land at this point and land worth $1,000,000 or 
more, with income as I have described. 

I also believe that it makes more sense to protect the highly productive land 
that we now have in use than to go into our arid and semiarid regions and 
spend money to promote irrigation. At present we have enough land under 
cultivation to more than feed our present population. It seems to me that we 
should treat this arid and semiarid land as a savings account to be drawn 
upon as our population grows and do all we can to protect that which we now 
have under cultivation. 

Gentlemen, I am asking you to spend money. You have a lot of plans to spend 
money. 





It is the same ip my business. I have a lot of plans to spend money. I have 
to choose which place it will do the most good. I believe that the land and 
air base that I have referred to have enough value, is worth enough to our 
economy to justify an expenditure of some $750,000 and that you have justifica- 
tion to choose to spend Government money at this time at this point. 

I urge thut this money be appropriated at once so that this work can be 
started as the June rise in the river has subsided. I also urge that it be desig- 
nated to be spent from the Sioux City material ward south to Timber Point, 
which is approximately 7 miles. The Army engineers tell me that the best time 
to do river work is from July 15 until cold weather stops work. If you appro- 
prigze this money late, we will have to go through another June rise and conse- 
quently we will lose a lot more of our valuable land. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to read to you testimonials of the people who have 
sent me to appear before you. 


Mr. Curristiensen. I have another statement that I would like to 
wesent for the record, a statement by Mr. Albert H. Gray, of Sergeant. 
Bluff, Iowa. 

Mr. Rasaur. The statement of Mr. Albert H. Gray, of Sergeant 
Bluff, Iowa, without objection, will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT H. GRAY, OF SERGEANT BLurr, Lowa 


Mr. Chairman, I want to talk to you about this erosion control from a stand- 
point of common sense and economy. 

This work to control the Missouri River channel between Sioux City and 
Omaha was started in the early 1930°’s and progressed fairly well until the 
Second World War. Since then there has not been much new construction done, 
and nothing has been done to protect the work already accomplished. 

It seems that the appropriations for this work are for new and specific work 
which the Army engineers have to recommend when they are asking for appro- 
priations. No money is set aside to repair dikes and revetments already built. 
It seems to me it would be a matter of economy to have a fund to be used for 
emergency repairs. 

As an exumple, you have these great dams in the West—Boulder Dam, Grand 
Coulee, Roosevelt Dam, to name a few. Now, there are millions of dollars in- 
vested in one of these. If a leak developed in Boulder Dam and the concrete 
began to crack so that there was danger of the whole thing giving way, you 
would think it foolish if repairs were not made at once to protect that great 
installation’ and all the people involved. The men responsible could not be 
expected to wait for Congress to vote funds in such a matter but have to get 
the work done at once and at any cost to protect the great investment. 

In the war, if an enemy breaches our lines, men and equipment are rushed 
in to stop this is possible and hold the lines and protect the flanks with as little 
loss of men and equipment as circumstance will allow. 

I will take a farmer as an example. I imagine some of you are farmers or 
own farms. I can talk about farmers, as I have been one and am still more. 
interested in farms than any other thing. If a farmer has stock in a pasture 
and discovers that one animal has broken the fence and gone in a corn field 
or an alfalfa field, he immediately fixes the fence so that the whole herd does 
not break down more fence and ruin the crops or bloat and die. If he plants a 
field to corn and the weeds threaten to take it, he goes in and cultivates and 
hoes or sprays the weeds to protect the crop. If weevils threaten a cotton 
crop, or borers a corn crop, he sprays to protect his investment. 

On the other hand, the Engineers build dikes and revetments in the river 
With money allotted for the work done; but, if ice comes down in the spring 
and breaks some of the piling or if, due to high water or other causes, the 
river starts in behind their work and cuts it out, they have no funds to go in 
and fix the damage while it is small and can be repaired at a nominal cost or 
before they lose the work of several years. 

The results are that there are breaches in the dikes on both sides of the river 
in our neighborhood. I think it would be a matter of economy to appropriate 
money to repair these dikes wherever needed. I believe that with every appro- 
priation for new work there should be some money set aside and tagged for 
maintenance; or, better yet, a revolving fund for repairs such as the 15-million- 
dollar fund I understand is for flood control, bridge protection, ete. 





Now, as Mr. Christiansen has told you, we have a very bad situation down jn 
his neighborhood. The engineers purposely keep bends in the river to slow 
the currrent for navigation. There is such a bend there. <A trail dike was built 
there on the Iowa side to hold this bend, but at one place there was some bur 
land which was to be cut out so a gap was left and the river thrown agains! 
it to do the job. The dike was not completed, due to lack of funds when the 
proper amount of land was cut away, and the result is the water has cut around 
this dike, destroyed it, and the farmers are losing valuable land and may lose 
2 lot more. This is not an act of God but is caused by work the engineers have 
done to move the river and which would have been perfectly all right if it had 
been completed. 

About 5 to 7 miles above this place—namely, on dike No, 802-4A—we have 
a situation that can become still greater menace. This dike is about 18 years old 
and has never been repaired. It has two large gaps in it, and in other places it 
is very battered and weak. The river is being thrown directly at this dike b) 
some good dikes and revetment on the opposite side above. I have a_ picture 
of a part of this dike showing the two large gaps and the Sioux City Airport 
which I would like to show you. This was taken last year and the gaps are 
larger now. At the north end of this dike, the river is pounding very hard: 
and, if something is not done soon, it will get in behind it. If we had had a large 
run of ice this year, the dike would have undoubtedly been lost and the river 
would have been moving in. 

This would immediately threaten the airport, the Northern Natural Gas Co 
bridge, a Socony-Vacuum pipeline terminal, the Northwestern Railroad, High 
way 75 to Omaha, and the town of Sergeant Bluff. This dike needs protection 
at the north end—the gaps filled in and a rock fill. This can be done with the 
use of very little critical material. In fact, the piling and rock are already on 
hand in the Government yard just above. ‘ 

Now, the need of work is very critical where the river is already cutting and 
should be started at once—right now. Work on dike 802-44 should be started 
us soon as possible and done before late fall. 

You are said to be an economy-minded Congress. It is economy to do this 
work now. There are times when failure to spend money for the right thing 
is false economy. We are not only asking you to get this work done for our 
homes and our land, but for economy. To protect what has been done and an 
investment of millions of dollars. 

I want to thank you for giving me your time and want you to know that I 
appreciate your courtesy and attention. 

Mr. Curistensen. I also have some pictures here taken of the area, 
about which I am going to talk. They were printed in the Sioux 
City Journal. 

Mr. Rasaut. We will supply those for the members of the com- 
mittee. Now proceed, Mr. Christensen. 

Mr. CurisTensen. First, I would like to say to you, if any of you 
gentlemen drive an automobile and you drive into a filling station 
and have it oiled and greased and the fellow gets it up on a hoist 
and finds a tie rod loose, if you do not fix that thing immediately, you 
are going to run into trouble, and vou are very probably going to 
hurry up your appointment with St. Peter at the pearly gates. 

Now, those of us sitting on that river bank face the same situation 
with our business. That is in your hands, as far as our business is 
concerned. 

If you do not appropriate money for that work between the Sioux 
City material yard and that is along here [indicating], down to 
Timber Point, which is here [indicating], this area alone stands to 
lose the city air base here, which is a $12,000,000 installation, and well 
over $1,000,000 worth of land, which according to my own records 
will produce well over $400,000 worth of food annually. 

Surely an appropriation of $750,000 for this area [indicating]. 
which the Government engineers tell me would well protect that. 
would be well worth spending to protect an area which, if this work 
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is not done, might cut out here [indicating] somewhat in this fashion 
| indicating] some 5,000 or 6,000 acres of land. 

There are many other similar places between Sioux City and Omaha. 

We plead with you gentlemen to consider that it is good business 
to expend an amount such as I have mentioned to protect a $12,000,000 
air base and possibly land that is worth well over $1,000,000, and an 
area that produces well over $400,000 worth of food annually. I beg 
of you to consider this from the human standpoint. I represent two 
widows who live along here | indicating |, one of whom owns 40 acres 
of land, and another one, 20 acres, and that is all in God’s world that 
they have to live on. 

There is another lady who raised a family of nine children on a 
piece of land that sits right along here [ indicating] ; it is about a third 
of her land. 

I will conclude by reading a statement which I have prepared on my 
potnt : 

In 1943, when I took possession of the farm that I now own, I felt 
that I had made a good, safe investment because the Missouri stabiliza- 
tion program was almost complete. On the strength of this, my wife 
and I made plans to build a new home and several farm buildings. 
We have a new home, a new corncrib, a new cattle shed, remodeled a 
hoghouse and cornerib, built 2 miles of new fence, an expenditure of 
$40,000. Now, because of lack of maintenance work on the Missouri 
River, we find that we are in danger of losing our land and our new 
buildings and fences. Several of my neighbors have also spent con- 
siderable money in improving their farms, and they face the same 
danger. 

I urge that you appropriate a sufficient amount of money immedi- 
ately that will protect our farm from the Missouri River. In doing 
so, you will be saving some of the highest-producing land in the State 
of Iowa. 

Now, there is one thing that I forgot to mention: Last year I paid 
tax in the amount of $10 an acre on the land that I operated. I, there- 
fore, feel that I have the privilege of demanding that the Congress 
appropriate enough money to provide this protection, and I think it 
would be a wise expenditure. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask you this question: How many acres 
did you have when you were operating in 1943? 

Mr. Curisrensen. Personally, I worked on that farm for several 
years before I acquired it. I acquired it in 1943. I was born and 
raised there. I started out farming with 75 acres and progressed until 
I now operate some 500 acres. 

Mr. Forp. In that period from 1945 to 1951, how many acres have 
you lost through the ravages of the stream? That is what I have been 
trying to develop. 

Mr. CuristTeNsEN. It is pretty hard to answer that question, but on 
this map it is shown definitely that on this area between the two points 
there has been a tremendous cut-back. This is | indicating | 40 acres. 

Mr. Forp. And it is getting progressively worse / 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. It is. We are facing a danger of losing our land, 
and we do not know how much we can lose. I have made a mark here 
on this map indicating the amount that could go. 

(Nore.—Mr. Christensen submitted to the committee letters from 
21 residents of the area in support of the program.) 
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Mr. Forsrru. Mr. Chairman, my name is John D. Forsyth. I am 
president of the Upper Mississippi Valley Association. I know the 
time you gentlemen have is short, and I am going to spread my 6 
minutes with one or two other fellows here from Nebraska. 

History: The 6-foot Missouri River navigation project was author- 
ized by Congress in 1912 from Kansas City to mouth, and in 1927 from 
Kansas City to Sioux City. The 9-foot project Sioux City to the mouth 
was authorized in 1945. The Missouri River Commission from 1884 
to 1902 established the governing principle for controlling the Missouri 
River and improving it for navigation. Their principle was briefly 
this: Start at some fixed point, shape and confine the channel in one 
stream, then stabilize the new banks carrying continuous improvement 
downstream to the next fixed starting point. Once the work has started 
from one fixed point, the construction must continue without interrup- 
tion until the next fixed point is reached. Any interruption in the time- 
table of construction can only lead to destruction of the work 
previously placed. Opinions of engineers carrying on the work since 
the time of the commission and the people who have witnessed the 
effects of the work confirm these principles. 

Progress: In the 1930’s, for the first time, funds were made available 
at a sufficient rate to accomplish the improvement of the river in a 
systematic manner. This continued until the war made it mandatory 
to suspend the improvement work on the Missouri River. The sus- 
pension came in the fall of 1942. 

Work for completion of the Missouri River navigation project was 
not resumed until the fall of 1945. From 1942 to 1945, the river made 
substantial progress in the destruction of the work which had been 
built. These were years of major floods on the Missouri River. Sec- 
tions of the river where the control work had not been completed 
steadily returned to a wild state again. This has been especially true 
of the section of the river between Sioux City and Omaha. Funds for 
continuing the systematic improvement of the river since the war have 
been entirely inadequate, commensurate with the job at hand, and have 
not been available at a sufficient rate to make appreciable progress 
toward completion of the project. Between Kansas City and the 
mouth there has been improvement, but it has been slow. Between 
Kansas City and Omaha the construction rate has been sufficient to 
make some small progress in the summer only to see further damage 
with the coming of the next winter’s ice run. Between Omaha and 
Sioux City the river has steadily continued to return to its original 
wild state. The inadequacy of funds can best be demonstated by com- 
parison of postwar years with prewar years. From 1933 through 
1942, $99,000,000 was appropriated for improving the river (new 
work) from Sioux City to the mouth, or about $9,900,000 per vear. 
From 1946 through fiscal year 1951, $31,000,000 has been appropriated, 
or about $5,200,000 per year. In addition, construction costs have 
more than doubled over prewar costs. The suspension of work during 
World War ITI and the reduced appropriations since that time have 
not been economical. About $191,700,000 have been allotted to date 
for construction, Sioux City to the mouth. The l6ss of this invest- 
ment due to inadequate appropriations in recent years has been of 
major magnitude. The project has seriously deteriorated. The de- 
terioration cannot be readily broken down between effects of World 
War IT, inadequate maintenance, and inadequacy of funds since the 
end of World War II. However, from an analysis of conditions over 
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the "~s 10 vears it is evident that between Kansas City and the mouth 
about $10,000,000 of work is now required to replace or strengthen the 
work flanked, destroyed, or damaged during the last 10-year period; 
and that between Kansas City and Sioux City the same type of work 
amounts to about $30,000,000, 

Commercial nav igation: Commercial use of the river began in 1935 
when the Federal Barge Lines inaugurated towing service to Kansas 
City. The Socony Vacuum Oil Co. b: gan operations between Kansas 
City and St. Louis in September 1937. The service was extended to 
Omaha in 1940 and to Sioux City in 1941. In the spring of 1941, 
eight tows were operating on the Missouri River. Local interests at 
such upstream points as Yankton, Omaha, Blair, and Sioux City were 
preparing plans for docks and towing facilities. The war stopped 
the improvement work. The urgency of moving war materials on the 
larger waterways commandeered the Missouri River tows. Since the 
war, navigation on the Missouri River has been resumed with the 
Federal Barge Lines steadily increasing their business below Kansas 
City. In 1945 the Federal Barge Lines inaugurated service to Omaha 
and have made two trial runs to Sioux City. Between Kansas City 
and the mouth, channel conditions have improved sufficiently that in 
1950 the Federal Barge Lines started using a 2,400 horsepower boat. 
Previously they had used boats of the 1,180 horsepower class. By this 
operation the Federal Barge Lines approximately doubled their 1949 
tonnage. In addition, steel from Europe came by all-water route to 
Omaha and oil from the new fields in southeast Nebraska moved by 
the water route. 

The present use of the Missouri River for navigation does not justify 
the expenditures that have been made or that are required to com- 
plete the job. However, the need for water transportation is just as 
Important to the economic welfare of the valley as it was when the 
projects were authorized by Congress. Sufficient grain is produced to 
Warrant water transportation from the Midwest to the Mississippi 
River system. ‘The oil and steel industries in the area are growing 
and will expand if water transportation route can be provided and 
maintained. Adequate water transportation is vital for the Midwest 
in peace or war. 

Benefits: There is a common misconception to the people not fa- 
miliar to the Missouri Valley that the funds appropriated for work 
on the navigation project have not returned benefits because navigation 
has not developed to date. Actually, however, improvement of the 
Missouri River accomplishes the following major benefits: 

(a) Stops the natural erosion of the river so that land in the valley 

‘an be fully utilized. 

(b.) Provides protection by stabilizing the banks so that cities, in- 
dustries, and utilities can be constructed in the flood plain of the river. 

(c) Protects the banks of the river against erosion and confines the 
channel to one location so that the Pick-Sloan levees can be con- 
structed to protect the lands from flooding. 

Regardless of the extent to which navigation benefits materialize, 
these benefits alone will justify the stabilization works. 

Erosion of farm land: Under natural conditions there are about 
2,000,000 acres of land in the valley between the adjacent biuffs from 
Sioux City tothe mouth. The river in the past kept up a continuous 
process of destroying this land at one location and rebuilding it at 

82182—51—pt. 2-28 
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another. Old surveys and records show that under natural condi- 
tions the rate of erosion was sufficient to keep about one-third of this 
land from ever building up to a sufficient elevation for a long enoug) 
period of time to permit the clearing and utilization for agricultural! 
purposes. The land in the Missouri Valley is some of the best farm 
land in the world. 

Between Omaha and the mouth the stabilization work has progressed 
to a point where actual erosion of land is negligible compared to early- 
day erosion rates. However, at many specific sections there are serious 
erosion problems. Between Omaha and Sioux City the erosion has 
steadily increased since the work was stopped because of the war, 
and it will increase until this section of the river is brought under con- 
trol. As the work of improving and stabilizing the river progressed. 
the people cleared and started to use the land out of the new stabilized 
banks with the conviction that the Government would continue and 
complete the stabilization work. Now they see the land again being 
destroyed by the river and their efforts wasted. 

Protection for cities, industries, and utilities: Most of the munici- 
palities adjacent to the Missouri River have greatly benefited from the 
stabilization program as it has enabled them to develop areas originally 
subject to erosion. This is especially true of such cities as Sioux City, 
Omaha. Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, and the Kansas Citys, where the 
municipal developments have been extended into areas formerly part 
of the river or on land formerly subject to erosion. All along the river 
there is a network of railroads, highway. and pipeline crossings, and 
towns and cities have located most of their waterworks and power 
plants on the banks of the river. These developments and facilities 
depend upon the stabilization work for protection and have expanded 
as the stabilization work has progressed. In the early 1930's the value 
of the installations in the valley in the areas subject to erosion was 
estimated at about $175,000,000, The developments have increased 
until today they are worth $2,000,000,000 or more. 

Pick-Sloan levees: The levee program from Sioux City to the mouth 
to protect the land from floods has been initiated. Some levees have 
been built below Omaha and steps are being taken by the people above 
Omaha to provide the necessary cooperation to build the levees above 
that point. Efforts of this nature to protect the lands from flooding 
will be in vain if the river is not brought under control and its erosion 
stopped. Some of the levees have already been endangered by erosion 
resulting from damage to control structures. The levees are needed. 
but they must be built secure from the erosion of the river. The con- 
trol of erosion comes through the completion of the navigation project. 

Requirements for completion: Before the war, funds were made 
available at a sufficient rate to provide orderly progress on the project. 
Funds now are needed so that the work can be carried on at its prewar 
rate. The people of the valley have spent their money so as to realize 
benefits from water transportation, built and improved their farms 
out into the lands that were once the river, expanded their cities, util- 
ities and levees into the same area. All of this has been done on the 
assurance that the work on the navigation project would continue at 
a rate to protect these investments. 

The estimated costs for completion of the projects are: Kansas City 
to mouth about $24,000,000; Kansas City to Sioux City about $70,- 
000,000. 
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From an economy standpoint it is expedient to complete the project 
work at a rate which-will assure that loss of original work will be held 
toa minimum. From a construction economy standpoint the work 
from Kansas City to the mouth should be ay gg during the next 
4 to 6 years. Thus at least $4,000 a year is needed. ‘Similarly 
the work between Kansas City and Sioux C ity should be fully com- 
pleted in the next 6 to 8 years. This requires annual appropriations 
of about $11,000,000 per year. 

Mr. Kerr. The destruction from the loss of crops is as much as the 
loss of land, over a period of years, is it not? The loss of crops is 
more than the loss of the land ? 

Mr. Forsyra. The cost of channelization of the river would be paid 
for in the form of benefits in a period of 15 years. 

Mr. Kerr. That is because of the saving of the crops? 

Mr. Forsytu. Yes. Saving of crops, the erosion of the land from 
flood, will pay for the control of the river, the whole project, in less 
than 15 years. In fact, the Army engineers give it a ratio of 2 to 1. 

I would like now to call on Mr. Trustin, chairman, river develop- 
ment flood control committee, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Trustrs. Mr, Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is Harry Trustin, and I am speaking for the city of Omaha. 

It is my privilege to appear before this subcommittee today as a 
representative of a section of the Nation which takes great pride in 
discharging its responsibilities under democratic government. 

We conceive it to be our duty as citizens to make the utmost con- 
tribution of which we are capable to eur regional and national eco- 
nomy both in times of peace and in emergencies such as now confront 
the Nation, when our resources must be marshaled for defense mobili- 
zation. 

In order to do this we who live in the great Missouri Basin region 
must plan and work for the control, conservation, and utilization of 
our greatest resources, our water and soil. They constitute our basic 

alth and the sinews of our strength. Congress has recognized this 
is authorizing in the Missouri Basin one of the greatest river develop- 
ment programs anywhere in the world. This authorization has been 
implemented for a pene of more than 5 years by substantial appro- 
priations provided by the Congress for the construction of the pro)- 
ects which will give the Missouri Basin control of its mighty river 
system. 

Today, under the direction of the Corps of Engineers and other 
efficient and responsible Federal agencies, this program of develop- 
ment of natural resources has reached a peak of construction on many 
vital units. Great multiple-purpose dams are being built on the 
Missouri River and its major tributaries. Hydroelectric power plants, 
irrigation works, flood-control levees, and river-navigation projects are 
being constructed to harness the waters of our valley and put them 
to work for the people. 

This represents a tremendous investment by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the 10 cooperating basin States. The project has passed 
every test of soundness from the standpoint of peacetime economy, 
and it is now being measured against the needs of national defense. 
We in the Missouri Basin fully” recognize the responsibilities of the 
people and their Government to meet the threat of foreign aggression 
te channeling our manpower, our resources, and our energies into the 
program of defense mobilization. 
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This we are prepared to do and are doing in the Missouri Basin. 
And we are convinced that to pull our full weight in the national 
harness we must protect our vast food-producing areas from destruc- 
tive floods. We must provide safety for our cities and our industrial 
areas. We must convert our potential water power into electrical 
energy so vital to modern production for peace or war. We must store 
our surplus water in reservoirs so that it may be spread upon the land 
in the semiarid regions where new food production can be assured 
to meet the demands of war and peace. We must insure those navigable 
waterways systems which proved so vital to transportation in World 
War IL. 

If these things are basic to the future economic growth and develop- 
ment of the Missouri Basin, and they are, we feel that they cannot 
be ignored or written off as less vital to the national economy and 
the ability to produce in this national defense emergency. 

Our earnest convictions in this respect are largely supported by 
the action of those Federal departments which have screened the 
projects of the Missouri River development program against the 
established defense criteria. They have determined that because of 
the great power potential in Missouri River dams and the protec- 
tion to vital food-producing areas afforded by flood-control works 
of the program, the majority of the majoY projects now under con- 
struction are essential to national defense and should be pushed 
forward to completion. 

In view of the urgency of the national defense program, it is 
fortunate that this Missouri River control system is well under con- 
struction. If vigorously prosecuted, these dams of the Corps of 
Engineers can start putting the Missouri to work for defense, and 
advance the interests of regional and national economy by 1953. 
Operation of these dams and their power plants will be more sparing 
of manpower and transportation facilities than the building and 
operation of comparable steam plants. 

I refer specifically to the Fort Randall and Oahe Dams in South 
Dakota, and the Garrison Dam in North Dakota, which are now under 
construction by the Corps of Engineers; to the completed Fort Peck 
Dam in Montana, whose power plant is currently being expanded, and 
to the Gavins Point Dam in South Dakota, which can quickly be 
placed under construction if funds are provided. 

Through their control of 2,000 miles of the Missouri River as it 
flows through the protected heartland of the Nation, these projects 
offer a major contribution to both immediate and long-range national 
security in the critical years ahead. From the standpoint of economy, 
they are key works in the over-all plan for utilization of the basin’s 
water resources. 

For defense and civilian purposes in the near future, the five-plant 
power system at these Missouri River dams will produce at full opera- 
tion over 91% billion kilowatt-hours annually. This will involve 
25 hydroelectric generators having a total capacity of 1,410,000 kilo- 
watts. Fort Randall and Garrison Dams, each more than one-third 
constructed, have been proceeding on a schedule to bring their power 
plants into production in the spring of 1954 and 1955, respectively. 
Recently the schedule for the Fort Randall project has been expedited 
so that the first power will come on the line in the fall of 1953. 
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Oahe Dam consivucction Was started over a year ago on a schedule 
which calls for first generation of power early in 1959. This could 
be stepped up to bring initial power on the line in 1957, I am reliably 
informed. 

While construction at Gavins Point Dam has not started, plans of 
the Corps are ready for an immediate start when funds are provided. 
There are sound and strong reasons, in the light of the defense 
criteria, Why this project should be undertaken at once even though 
it comes within the category of new projects which generally are being 
deferred. In order to realize the full power potential of the Fort 
Randall Dan, it is necessary that provision be made for reregulation 
of flow releases from that project in order to avoid damage to the 
river channel downstream. That reregulating functions will be 
served by the Gavins Point Dam, Not only will the latter structure 
permit an increase of up to 200,000 kilowatts of firm power at Fort 
Randall over what otherwise would be possible, but Gavins Point in 
its own right will have an installation of 100,000 kilowatts. 

I wish to particularly emphasize another important phase of the 
Corps of Engineers river-development work in the Missouri Basin. I 
refer to the authorized 9-foot navigation channel and erosion-control 
project. It is an integral part of the over-all authorized program 
for the Missouri Basin. It is nearly 70 percent completed. 

Unfortunately, during World War II, construction funds for this 
project were cut off for a period of nearly 4 years, and maintenance 
funds were negligible. Large sections of training dikes and other 
channel-control works of the Corps were left uncompleted. Floods 
and ice flows took a severe toll of these structures. Some reaches 
of the river reverted to a wild state, causing extensive damage to 
farmlands and pyramiding the costs of replacement. We consider it 
especially vital that adequate funds be provided for efficient and 
orderly prosecution of this work. 

In closing I wish to thank your committee for the opportunity to 
present these remarks and to express the hope that you will see fit to 
continue construction of chese great projects which will serve the 
Missouri Basin and the Nation as a bulwark of strength in the critical 
years ahead. 

There is another point that I would like to make in connection with 
a statement made by Senator Douglas, that if this money was spent 
on the Missouri, it would be done with the sole purpose of providing 
magnificent ships from Kansas City to Sioux City. I would like to 
read an excerpt from a letter which was sent to me by the president 
of one of the great steel industries at Omaha, who went to Europe last 
fall to buy steel because of the shortage and because of our situation 
here. 

They were not much interested when they found out that this com- 
pany was from the Middle West and had the problem of freight rates 
for getting their product from Omaha. When this man showed them 
a map, the 12,000 tons of steel were bought and shipped, but here is 
what he said: 

I finally developed a map to show them the complete water transportation 
from Antwerp to New Orleans, and then up the inland waterway to Omaha. 
And only then was I able to talk business. We purchased some 12,000 tons of 
steel, and it will be delivered into Omaha by water at a price reasonably comp- 
arable to our cost for domestic steel being delivered to Omaha by rail. 
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Then, note this: The railroad rate from New Orleans to Omaha is 
slightly over $30 a ton, while the barge rate from New Orleans to 
Omaha on 500-ton lots is $6.85 per ton. 

So, you see he saved $277,000 on that purchase, and brought that 
steel to the Middle West at the comparable price of steel which was 
shipped from Pittsburgh to Omaha. 

The point I am making here is that it will help the war effort. It 
will industrialize a section of the country that is so Nae regan to the 
war effort ; it is important as the bread basket of the Nation, and in the 
event of atomic bombing, which will probably occur on our coastal 
areas, it is extremely important to have the Middle West developed. 

But, that is a statement that refutes the statement made by a man 
in an important national position who spoke of having magnificent 
boats provided from Kansas City to Sioux City. That is the reason I 
am making this statement—to bring out that important point. 

Mr. Forsyrn. I want to ask that you now hear Mr. C. C. Sheldon, 
of Columbus, Nebr. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Sheldon. 

Mr. Suevpon. Mr. Chairman, my name is C. C. Sheldon, of Colum- 
bus, Nebr. I ama newcomer, although I have been interested in water 
and power development in Nebraska for over 50 years. We are asked 
to speak of Gavins Point, as it applies to this immediate development. 

I have here a statement by Mr. R. L. Schacht. general manager, 
Consumers Public Power District, Columbus, Ohio. who could not 
be here today because of another appointment. Mr. Schacht is not 
only general manager of this power district, but is an eminent en- 
gineer. It would take you only 2 or 3 minutes to read his statement, 
and Iam sure you will be interested in it. 

Mr. Raxzavt. Without objection, it will be incorporated in the 
record. 

(Mr. Schacht’s statement is as follows :) 

Consumers Public Power District is a public corporation and a political sub- 
division of the State of Nebraska, and is the supplier of electricity to over 
100,000 customers in 357 cities. towns, and villages in the State of Nebraska, 
300 of which are located in the eastern two-thirds of the State, and are in the 
area which would use Missouri River Basin hydroelectric power when it is 
available. 

As the publie agency which has the responsibility of serving a large part of 
the State of Nebraska with electricity, we are vitally interested in the avail- 
ability of dependable, low-cost electricity as a means of developing the domestic, 
rural, commercial, and industrial potential of the State. As a public agency 
financed entirely by securities sold to private investors, we are concerned with 
the orderly and economical development of power supply. 

According to the information available to us from various sources, there will 
be tremendous quantities of hydroelectric power available from the Missouri 
River Basin development ; however, it now appears that very substantial amounts 
of that power will be secondary or dump and will be used only as replacement 
for fuel in fuel-burning plants located within the basin, unless it can be firmed 
up by additional control of water releases on the Missouri River. The installed 
capacity of the Fort Randall plant will be 320,000 kilowatts, thereby making 
a large block of power available to the basin area; however, the portion of that 
power which can be considered firm is limited by the releases of water for 
downstream uses, such as irrigation, navigation, and domestic, which releases do 
not coincide with those necessary to meet power requirements. This results in 
an uneconomical production of power. 

In our opinion, the firm power production of the Fort Randall plants can be 
substantially increased by the installation of Gavins Point, thereby allowing the 
generators at Fort Randall to operate as required for electrical loads, leaving 
Gavins Point to rereguiate the flow in the Missouri River in accordance with 
downstream requirements. There will be the further advantage of the power 
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actually produced by the Gavins Point p'ant. With such installation, the eco- 
nomte value of the entire program is substantially increased by converting 
large quantities of secondary energy suitable for use only as fuel replacement 
to firm energy which can serve substantial blocks of new loads, with only a 
minimum of steam capacity for regulating and back-up service. 

In our opinion, the value of the electric output of Fort Randall can be sub- 
stantially increased by the Gavins Point installation, and the over-all power 
production more nearly fitted to the requirements of the region. 

Mr. Suevpon. Mr. Chairman, the Pick-Sloan plan is a thoroughly 
considered project, and to all of us who are not engineers we would do 
well not to fool with it. It has been carefully designed, and I am sure 
it will do the work. 

By any measure, food and power rank high in national security and 
defense. 

The Pick-Sloan plan for the development of the Missouri Basin 
stands without a rival in both security and defense, and that in a form 
that will be perpetual. 

This fact alone demands full speed in its construction. 

Speaking as one charged, by election to the board of directors of 
the Consumers Public Power District, with responsibility for provid- 
ing electric service to a large part of the State of Nebraska, the com- 
pletion of the electric facilities included in the Pick-Sloan develop- 
ment is of vital importance. We must maintain a margin of safety in 
generating capacity. We want to put Missouri River Basin power to 
work as soon as it is available, but we must know when and how we 
will obtain the allotment of power assigned to us. The fact that the 
facilities are under construction is of no avail to our customers if our 
supply is exhausted and they are not ready for service. 

Unlike oil, gas, coal, or other earth-held resources, which are safely 
stored until needed, water must be used now. Every drop of water 
that reaches the ocean without making its greatest possible contribu- 
tion to the welfare and prosperity of the Nation is an irretrievable 
loss. 

Money appropriated for the construction of the Pick-Sloan develop- 
ment is not an expense but an investment in the prosperity and secu- 
rity of our Nation. Failure to have funds available as construction 
progresses delays its completion and holds work already completed in 
idleness at a great cost in interest and depreciation. 

Progress is economy. Delay is extravagance. 

Mr. Ranaut. Congressman Lovre, the committee will be glad to 
hear you. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Chairman, you are very kind and thoughtful. We 
certainly appreciate this opportunity, and I would like to take just a 
moment to express on behalf of the entire South Dakota delegation 
our thanks for the consideration you have given to the testimony of our 
Governor, the Honorable Sig. Anderson, and others here from South 
Dakota. 

I do want the record to show that the South Dakota delegation is en- 
tirely in accord with the Missouri River Basin project, from one end 
to the other. There is only one point I would like to stress, and that 
is the necessity for water and power for the Middle West. We need 
water and we need power if maximum production of food and other 
materials required for the war effort is to be met. I think that in 
itself justifies the program that has been started and is being carried 
to completion. I want to impress upon the committee the necessity 
of accepting the budget estimate for the project under consideration. 
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Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. We are for this program 
in its entirety. There has never been a greater need for the program 
than now. 

Mr. Rasaur. Congressman Berry. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I just 
want to say that I am in hearty accord with what Mr. Lovre has said. 
and I would like you to just use the time I may have had to hear a 
man who has probably made more success of the Missouri River 

yroject than any other man in the whole Middle West, Mr. Robert B. 
Hipple, of Pierre, publisher of the Capital Journal. 

Mr. Rasavut. The committee will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Hirrte. For the record, my name is Robert B. Hipple; I am 
publisher of the Capital Journal, of Pierre, S. Dak. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been before this committee previously, and 
I realize you are pressed for time. I will merely say this: That the 
Missouri Basin program is an engineered and designed program, as 
you know, and it is impossible to produce the results planned without 
completion of the entire works. It is necessary to do the construction 
in an orderly manner, and it is up to the people in the field to do the 
forward planning, and to keep the plans within reasonable budgetary 
requirements. 

We feel that we have done this, and we hope that the budget recom- 
mendations that have been submitted to you are granted, and we know 
that they are the minimum, and we hope that the committee will go 
along with the technical advice of the engineers which they have given 
the budget. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Curistensen. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would 
like to submit for the record the statement of Mr. Paul D. Bartlett, Jr., 
vice chairman of the Kansas City’s Committee for the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association. 

Mr. Rasavr. Without objection, the statement will be made a part 
of the record. 

(Mr. Bartlett’s statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Patt D. Barrett, JR. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am associated with the Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., of Kansas City, Mo., and vice chairman of the 
Kansas City’s Committee for the Mississippi Valley Association. 

In view of the great wealth of information and expert testimony which are 
available to you not only in this current session but also from hearings and 
studies of previous years, I shall not attempt to outline the advantages that 
will be derived when flood control and navigation channel work have been 
completed on the Missouri River. The many benefits derived from partial 
completion speak for themselves. Your committee knows well the savings that 
flood protection has provided, and the increasing volume of river traffie the 
existing navigation channel has made possible. Rather, I should like to make 
two chief points which bear particularly on the immediate problem—that of 
appropriations for the coming year: 

(1) The economic and military necessity for the immediate completion of the 
navigation channel. 

(2) The great volume of traffic the river will carry upon completion of the 
9-foot channel. 

Gentlemen, $10,000,000 is needed for the Missouri River in the next fiscal 
year. I should hesitate to come before this committee to seek the expenditure 
of greater funds or to enlarge the burdens or responsibility of government 
at this time. However, in recommending and endorsing the completion of a 9-foot 
navigation channel and flood-control work for the Missouri River, we of the 
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Missouri Valley do not seek new commitments or a new Federal project, but, 
rather, only sufficient funds with which to protect the great amount of work 
already accomplished—the extensive investment already made in the Missouri 
River. It must be our purpose not to let that investment shrink through neglect. 
It must be our purpose to make it profitable to the Missouri Valley and the 
Nation. 

As you know, a gigantic sum of money has been invested in the river, but 
as has not often been pointed out, the further investment needed to complete 
the work is but a small fraction of that already expended—perhaps only 10 
percent of that amount. 

Each year so long as the work remains uncompleted, the river cuts out docks 
and levees, inundates new areas, cut new channels, destroying, or making use- 
less much of the work already done. Through the World War II years, sufficient 
funds were not appropriated, and many improved stretches of the river went 
backward toward their natural states at a great cost to the Government and 
taxpayers. This must not happen again. The work must go ahead and the 
river brought under control as quickly as possible. This is the only economic 
way to accomplish the purposes which it was set out to achieve so many 
years ago. To delay means waste. 

It is estimated that $10,000,000 a year for 3 years will complete the work. 
This seems literally a small sum in relation to the potential good that will 
result. 

There now exists another compelling reason for the completion of the navig- 
able channel. The Nation faces a third world war and is realistically plan- 
ning to meet that possibility. If it should come, we will not escape direct air 
attack in this country as in the two past world wars. All of us must realize 
that the Soviet Union probably will not fight until it is able to strike at our 
industrial and transportation centers. The Missouri Valley area is entirely 
dependent on its railroad right-of-ways and highways for transportation. The 
river channel will provide an alternate and bomb-proof artery for the entire 
Missouri Valley. Even should we be so fortunate as to keep our railroad right- 
of-ways and highways free from the destruction of war, the river will serve 
to relieve the strain on these facilities and carry its share of the war trans- 
portation load. The time is short if we are to tie in the Missouri River with 
the rest of the defense effort. 

The second point I would like to make is the great volume of potential traffic 
which is available—to be realized as soon as a 9-foot channel is completed. The 
direct economic gain which would result from the increased flow of traffic on 
this new artery of commerce will give the Nation a handsome return on the 
investment that has been made in the river. On the other hand, until it is 
completed, little or no return can be made as the few bad points in the channel 
restrict commercially successful navigation altogether. Although perhaps 90 
percent of the channel is complete between Kansas City and the mouth of the 
Missouri, and 90 percent of the necessary funds expended, yet the remaining 10 
percent negates most of the good that would otherwise be achieved. It is obvious 
that the shallowest depth of a channel is the limiting depth and that the drafts 
of barges must be tailored to that depth. There are many commodities and many 
industries with a tremendous potential volume which await the day of the com- 
pletion of the 9-foot channel. I shall confine my remarks to one of these alone— 
grain. 

The grain trade, and I believe I speak advisediy, could keep a continuous 
stream of barges going down the river. Most of the grain grown in the large 
grain-producing States of South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa is tributary to the Missouri River, and it is probable that at least 75,000,000 
bushels of grain could be shipped down the river each year for destinations on the 
upper and lower Mississippi River, the Great Lakes, Ohio River, Tennessee River, 
and the Gulf coast. From these ports the grain can be reshipped to cover the 
entire eastern half of the Nation and exported overseas. If we were to assume 
only a modest saving in freight of 5 cents a bushel, it can be seen readily that 
the gain would be tremendous and this for but one (the navigational) aspect of 
the river and for but one industry. 

We must needs find a way to get our grain to the sea for export in order to 
compete in the world markets. The Government recognizes this need now, and 
Ly the extensive use of subsidies under the international wheat agreement, has 
made these exports possible. This is neither a healthful nor an economic remedy, 
and insofar as the cost of getting the grain to seaboard is reduced, the Govern- 
ment could save an equivalent amount in its subsidy payments. <A small part of 
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the subsidies paid out this year under the international wheat agreement would 
complete this necessary river work. 

I would also remind you of the great shortage of transportation facilities ex- 
perienced each year at harvesttime. There is no way in which enough rail 
equipment can be economically provided to meet the needs of our farmers with 
their modern harvesting machinery. Adequate river transportation would go a 
long way in relieving this problem, permitting boxcars to be shuttled back and 
forth between the interior and river points where the grain could be transshipped 
by water. 

In conclusion, let me repeat, the 9-foot navigable channel and the flood-contro! 
work on the Missouri River must be completed at the earliest possible date: First 
so that the cost of the project may be minimized; second, the river will be ready 
to serve the Nation in case of war; and, third the long-awaited economic return 
may commence to flow from its use. 


Mr. Davis. For the record, Mr. Chairman, Mr. R. W. Richardson, 
of Madison, Wis., who is very familiar with this area, would like 
permission to file a statement. 

Mr. Rarzavr. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 


STATEMENT OF R. W. RICHARDSON, OF MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. Chairman, I am a retired division engineer of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway, living at Madison, Wis., and owning farm land along the Missouri 
River about 12 miles south of Sioux City, in Woodbury County, Iowa. 

Work to control the Missouri River was done extensively in this location in the 
1930's, and this encouraged me to later make improvements to my property at an 
expense of several thousands of dollars. However, during and since World War 
II the river stabilization work has not been repaired or maintained, with the result 
that I have lost to the river about 100 acres of improved land, and my remaining 
120 acres of land is threatened with destruction. This is not low river land, but 
high and very productive farm land. 

This loss of property has been caused entirely by failure of Government 
authorities to maintain river-bank protection work costing many thousands of 
dollars, and which is now nearly a total loss, in addition to the damage done 
and being done to private property of myself and many other farm-land owners. 

While reduction in Government spending is being called for at this time, I 
cannot believe it to be economy to lose river protection that will cost much more 
to replace the longer it is deferred and which causes much private damage, in 
addition to reducing the food supply for this country from such fine corn-produc- 
ing land. 

Your necessary action to provide the required appropriations so that this long- 
authorized river improvement may be repaired, completed, and maintained will 
be much appreciated. 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Forsyth would like to make one additional statement 
in addition to what he has already said. 

Mr. Raravr. Very well, Mr. Forsyth. 

Mr. Forsyrn. I should just like to mention that the budget that 
was presented to you was $6.3 million, and in my written brief I was 
requesting that we need over $10,000,000 for the year to take care of 
the river above Omaha. 

Mr. Rasavr. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 





Tuespay, May 8, 1951. 
Missourt River Fioop Conrron 
(EmMerGENCY APPROPRIATION ) 
WITNESSES 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 


HAROLD L. MURPHEY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, SIOUX CITY CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Rapavurr. Next we will hear from our colleague, Mr. Hoeven, of 
Iowa. You want to address yourself to the Missouri River flood- 
control problems with special reference to emergency appropriation ? 

Mr. Hoeven. That is right, Mr. Chairman. Before I present my 
statement, may I have permission to insert in the record at this point 
a statement by Mr. Harold L. Murphey, managing director, Sioux 
City Chamber of Commerce?) Mr. Murphey was in Washington on 
May 4, at which time it was announced the hearings were to begin, but 
has had to go back to Sioux City and I request that his statement be 
made a part of the record. 

Mr. Rasavr. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Harotp L. MURPHEY, MANAGING DrRECTOR OF THE Sioux Curry 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman, I am the managing director of the Sioux City Chamber of 
Commerce. T have been emploved by that organization for the past 18 years. 
During recent months many meetings of Sioux City businessmen have been held 
to consider what could be done to properly inform the Congress of the terrible 
destruction occurring along the banks of the Missouri River at and near Sioux 
City. Two large mass meetings of farmers were held during the month of April 
at Sergeant Bluff. Valuable farm land disappearing into the wild river had 
almost created hysteria in that area, It is at the request of these men, the 
members of our waterways committee and the board of directors of the Sioux 
City Chamber of Commerce, that I appear before this committee as a witness. 
It is my hope that T might present facts to you in such a way that you will see 
and fully realize the importance of allocating sufficient funds to complete the 
project of stabilizing the channel of the Missouri River from Kansas City to 
Sioux City in the next 2 years. 

Over a long period of years, millions upon millions of dollars have been spent 
by the Federal Government on the Missouri River. Year after year, our organi- 
zation hes sponsored witnesses who appeared before congressional committees, 
urging that appropriations be granted for continuance of the essential work 
which has been authorized by the Congress. The work progressed quite satis- 
factorily until our country became engaged in World War IL. Then the activi- 
ties of the Corps of Engineers were directed into the war effort and very little, 
if any, attention was given to the Missouri River. 

Lack of proper maintenance had begun to take its toll by the end of the war. 
The high, swift waters and ice had torn out the dikes and the channel had changed 
its course in many places. Where the river had once been narrowed, it again 
reached widths that measured in miles. Rich farm land has been washed away 
and in its place are vast areas resembling desert country of wind-swept sond. 

Following World War II, labor wage scales and price of materials increased 
steadily, but what happened to appropriations for development of the river 
projects? We appealed for the necessary funds to stabilize the channel but in 
return we received only reduced amounts—amounts that were wholly inadequate 
to properly maintain the work which had survived those years of neglect. We 
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are of the opinion that grave errors were made by the Congress in the name 
of economy. Had the proper appropriations been allocated to the project,. the 
subsequent maintenance costs would have been greatly reduced. Now we must 
face the facts. It appears that we wil! have to start all over again. True, mil- 
lions of dollars have been wasted only because someone wanted to cut appro- 
priations. We cannot afford to repeat those mistakes. On the contrary, we 
should profit from past experience. 

Our country now faces another crisis—perhaps the greatest in our history. 
We have been warned repeatedly that our major industrial and transportation 
centers may be subjected to attacks from the air. While the production of the 
implements of war is vitally important at this time, we must admit that the 
transportation of those implements is just as important. Furthermore, we are 
reminded that the production and transportation of food products is equally 
important to the Armed Forces and also to those engaged in the production 
of war supplies. 

Along the Missouri River, from Kansas City to Sioux City, lies the greatest 
food-producing area in the United States. Has it ever occurred to the members 
of this committee what would happen ‘to the industrial areas if the food supply 
were cut off as a result of a bombing of such transportation centers as Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, or Omaha? Bombing would have no effect on the Mis- 
souri River. If the Missouri River channel were stabilized, we would be assured 
of water transportation to handle the heavy tonnage required. Experience 
during World War II proved that the Missouri River is important as a navigable 
stream, Many landing barges and even submarines were constructed at points 
along the river as far north as Blair, Nebr., and were floated to the Gulf. 

No doubt, you gentlemen were well acquainted with the facts concerning the 
boxcar shortage during the last war. Millions of bushels of grain in the Sioux 
City territory rotted ou the ground for the lack of boxears and storage space. 
We are confronted with that same situation again today. The railroads have 
set as a goal the building of 10,000 boxcars per month. Only on two occasions 
since the war have they attained that figure—yet more than 10,000 cars per month 
are being taken out of service. This means that our problem of transporting 
grain is becoming steadily worse. We believe that problem could be solved to a 
great extent by stabilizing the channel of the river to permit navigation and 
we should waste no time. The use of barges in transporting grain to port cities 
would release thousands of boxcars for the shipment of other commodities, 
One barge operating on a 6-foot channel will haul 20 carloads of grain (1,000 
tons). One barge operating on a 9-foot channel will baul 40 carloads of grain 
(2,000 tons). 

Remarkable pregress has been made in the construction of the Garrison, 
Oahe, and Fort Randall Dams located on the upper stretches of the river. At 
the present rate of construction, it is anticipated that the Fort Randall Dam 
will be completed in 2 years. As that large reservoir begins to fill, the river 
will deposit much of its silt. This poses another problem. That silt is necessary 
to fill in behind the dikes on the lower river. Therefore, as an additional econ- 
omy measure, it would seem wise to plan for completion of the channel stabiliza- 
tion to coincide with the completion of the Fort Randall Dam. 

Included in the Pick-Sloan plan for development of the Missouri River are 
plans for a dam at Gavins Point which is located a short distance upstream from 
Yankton, 8. Dak. The purpose of this dam is to control or stabilize the flow of 
the water below the Fort Randall Dam. Its importance in the over-all plan 
for navigation and flood control cannot be overemphasized. 

In conclusion, we urge that your committee recommend not less than $10,000.,- 
000 for the channel work on the Missouri River between Sioux City and the 
mouth for the next fiscal year, and $5,000,000 for Gavins Point dam. We ask 
that this request be considered as being vital to our national defense and in 
the interest of true economy. 

I wish to thank you at this time for your kind consideration in permitting 
me to appear before you and state our case. 


Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before your committee today. 
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Much has been said in the past, and today, about the erosion problem 
along the Missouri River, with especial reference to the damage being 
done at and near Sioux City. This situation has grown steadily worse 
until right now it is definitely critical. 

You have heard much testimony relating to the damage done by this 
erosion and it is not my wish to repeat representations already made 
and substantiated. You have photographic proof of what is happen- 
ing. Our farm lands are being washed away and our Sioux Cit 
Airbase will be seriously damaged, due to the failure of old dikes on 
the Nebraska side of the river which divert the force of the stream, 
with its corresponding force, to the point near the air base. 

When a 20-ton block of soil is washed away at one time, we have 

-al cause for alarm and that is exactly what is happening at Sergeant 
Bluff, near Sioux City, lowa, and where the air base is located. Ina 
recent 2-week period the high bank of the river was gnawed back 
more than 800 feet from the river front and the outlook 1s definite for 
more and more serious erosion. 

Another point of extreme importance is the value of the Missouri 
River as a navigable stream. It is certainly necessary to keep this 
Missouri River Channel stabilized in order that it may be used in the 
event that transportation centers in that area should be bombed, some- 
thing that certainly-is a possibility. It is vital to our national defense 
program and to our peacetime economy that this avenue of water 
transportation be made available at all times. This particular point 
has been emphasized, and specific examples given, in other testimony 
presented to this committee today. 

I have taken this matter up time and again with the district engi- 
neer’s office at Omaha and with the Army engineers here in Washing- 
ton. General Pick, Colonel Potter, and Colonel Hoeffer have been 
most cooperative and helpful, but the answer is always the same— 
there is not enough money and situations in other areas are judged to 
be more serious. This I have not questioned or doubted. However, 
the time has now come when I feel that something has got to be done, 
or all past efforts will have been wasted and the damage cannot be 
repaired. You simply cannot restore the acres and acres of valuable 
farm land that will be washed away unless this situation is remedied. 

I fully appreciate the strong need for economy, but in this instance 
if money is not appropriated to take care of this vital need it will be 
false economy. The Federal Government has spent millions and mil- 
lions of dollars on the Missouri River, but during the past few years 
the essential work has been sidetracked. Consequently dikes were torn 
out and the damage begun. If this neglect continues, all the money 
previously spent will simply have been wasted. A few million dollars 
In appropriations this year will save 10 to 25 times that much later on 
and it will save the land. 

I have long been an .dvoeate of the Pick-Sloan plan for the develop- 
ment of the Missouri River and feel that in varticular the dam at 
Gavins Point should be built as soon as possible. That dam will con- 
trol the flow of water below Fort Randall Dam when the latter is 
completed, some 2 years hence. If the Gavins Point Dam is built 
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and the channel work done on the Missouri River between Sioux City 
and its mouth, it will insure this valuable means of water transporta- 
tion, it will prevent the loss of much valuable farm land and con- 
siderable property damage, and will protect the Sioux City Air Base. 
In connection with the air base, the latest word I have is to the effect 
that it has already lost some land at its southwest corner and 2,000 
feet of its sewer line has gone, along with the land that has been 
cut into the river. 

This air base. covering a total of 2.284 acres, represents a $12.- 
000,000 investment. It has extensive improvements, including hang- 
ars, barracks, good runways, and an air-control tower. This base 
was constructed during World War II and several thousand men 
were trained for combat service. The possibility of reactivating the 
air base is not to be foreclosed and a survey on the part of the Air 
Force is being conducted at the present time to determine whether or 
not the air base shall be reactivated. If the air base is reactivated, I 
feel sure the Federal Government will want to do everything that 
is necessary to protect it from the ravages of the Missouri River. 

The farm land involved in the Sergeant Bluff area has a market 
value of approximately $1,000,000, It has a $400,000 gross yearly 
income and the sum of $40,000 is annually collected in taxes. Further, 
we must not lose sight of its large food-producing capacity. All of 
the considerations mentioned, both in protecting the air base and in 
saving the productive farm land, is certainly worth the comparatively 
small investment in appropriations to save them. 

The over-all development of the Pick-Sloan plan for the develop- 
ment of the Missouri River should be carried on. However, it seems 
to me that we must get away from piecemeal operations. By that 
I mean that when dikes and revetments are establighed to protect the 
river bank from erosion, such dikes and revetments should be kept 
in repair. It is a complete waste of money to erect dikes and revet- 
ments and then abandon them. 

It is my understanding that about 7 miles of the river bank is in 
the critical area we have been talking about. This extends from the so- 
called material yards near the Sioux City Air Base to a point south 
known as Timber Point. The Army engineers have estimated that it 
will take the sum of $750,000 to take care of this situation. 

I therefore strongly urge that sufficient money be appropriated in 
the next fiscal year in the amount that the Army engineers consider 
necessary to accomplish the purposes I have outlined. 

Mr. Davis. We had some very interesting testimony this morning 
on this Sioux City, Iowa, agriculture as well as the protection of the 
airport out there. They made a very fine presentation. 

Mr. Horven. I am well acquainted with the witnesses who appeared 
before you this morning. They really know the Missouri River. I am 
very happy these gentlemen could come here to testify. They are 
going to be available for the next day or two, and if you want to 
discuss any feature of the Missouri River development or erosion 
problems, they will be glad to answer any questions you may have. 
I am pleased to learn they made such a good presentation this morning. 

Mr. Razavt. Thank you, Mr. Hoeven. 





Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
McNary Ann Tur Daties Dams 
WITNESS 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Stockman, it is always a pleasure to have you ap- 
pear before our subcommittee. I have observed many times that your 
large size is exceeded only by your devotion to the people of your 
congressional district. We will hear you now on the McNary and 
Dalles Dams. 


M’NARY DAM 


Mr. SrockMan. I am appearing before this committee in behalf 
of funds for continued construction of McNary Dam. This import- 
tant project is located on the Columbia River in the district I repre- 
sent and is already well along toward completion and toward making 
its very much needed contr ibution to meet the critical power needs of 
the area. The Bureau of the Budget has approved an amount of 
$42,900,000 for fiscal year 1952 for work on this dam, and I recom- 
mend that the full amount be approved. 

The McNary project on the Columbia River in Oregon and Wash- 
ington is being constructed for the primary purposes of navigation 
and power dev elopment. The navigation lock and the pool created by 
McNary Dam will serve the movement of an estimated 3,600,000 tons 
of water-borne commerce annually, and is an essential unit in the au- 
thorized slack-water navigation development of the Columbia and 
Snake River. The pool will provide over 67 miles of slack-water 
navigation on the Columbia above Umatilla, Oreg. 

MeNary with its installed capacity of 980,000 kilowatts will produce 
about 6,400,000,000 kilowatt-hours of low-cost energy each year. The 
first two 70,000 kilowatt capacity generating units are scheduled to be 
placed in operation in December of 1953, with the following units com- 
ing in at 3 months intervals. The complete installation will be made 
by December 1956. 

Much has been said about the power shortages in the Pacific North- 
west, and about the increasing demand for power in that area. It is 
a part of the country that is developing very rapidly, and the potential 
of large amounts of low-cost power there makes it a logical area for 
expansion in the defense industries. I regret to say that the power 
system of the Columbia River area has not been able to provide firm 
power for any substantial industrial expansion since 1947 and there is 
no surplus power available for expansion at the present time. In fact, 
if we had had a less than average water supply in the last few vears, 
many of the power loads which have been carried would have suffered 
and been cut. This shortage will continue for the next several years, 
and I regret that the initial generating units at McNary will not be 
completed until December 1953. I wish that the schedule could be 
moved forward, for the need for power is great not only for the ordi- 
nary industrial needs of the area, but to help expand the defense indus- 
tries which must be developed where a supply of low-cost power is 
available, 
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I am advised that construction work at McNary is now progressing 
at the maximum possible rate in accordance with a directive by the 
Congress in the closing days of the last session. I consider it impera- 
tive that this project be carried along at its maximum rate in order 
that the power will be available to assist in meeting the known critical 
situation in the Pacific Northwest and I urge favorable action by this 
committee to approve the full amount of $42,900,000 for this project 
as approved by the Bureau of the Budget for fiscal year 1952. 


THE DALLES DAM 


I am appearing before this committee in behalf of an item of $18,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1952 to start construction of The Dalles Dam. 
This project is located on the Columbia River in the district I repre- 
sent in Oregon, and it is very important not only to this district but to 
the entire Nation, since it will produce power which is so greatly 
needed in the defense effort. It will assist in overcoming the present 
critical power shortage in the area and in meeting power requirements 
for national defense. 

The project, located only 90 miles from the Portland industrial 
area, will also assist navigation on the lower reaches of the Columbia 
River. The pool created by The Dalles project and the navigation 
lock will facilitate the movement of an estimated 4,600,000 tons of 
cargo annually. Numerous handicaps which now retard navigation, 
including Celilo Falls, will be eliminated. 

More than 7 billion kilowatt-hours of low-cost hydropower will 
be produced each year from The Dalles, with its initial installed 
capacity of almost a million kilowatts. The first two generating 
units, of 70,000-kilowatt capacity each, are now scheduled to be in 
operation by November 1956. The full installation of 980,000 kilo- 
watts will be completed by November 1959. 

For a number of years power demands in the Pacific Northwest 
have been increasing rapidly; power shortages have retarded indus- 
trial and other developments in that region. The power system of 
the Columbia River area has not been able to provide firm power 
for any substantial industrial expansion since 1947 and there is no 
surplus power available for expansion at the present time. Tad there 
been less than average water conditions in the last few years there 
would have been the need for curtailing many of the power loads 
that have been carried. Under present conditions, if minimum water 
conditions should be experienced it will be necessary to curtail many 
power uses including those that are particularly essential to our de- 
fense effort. This shortage of power is expected to continue for at 
least the next several years because of a time lag which has developed 
between the growth in our requirements for power and the construe- 
tion of power facilities. During power-shortage periods the loads 
of the region must of necessity be limited to the combined capabilities 
of the region’s generating plants. 

To meet our normal increases in power demands and to meet the 
needs of ever-expanding defense industries substantial increases in 
the power-generating facilities are needed throughout the Nation. 
A large share of these increases are urgentiy needed in the Pacific 
Northwest. Defense industries being established need additional 
large amounts of power, including those plants for production of 
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aluminum, magnesium, titanium, steel, other miscellaneous metals, 
and chemicals. Substantial amounts of energy are needed to supply 
atomic-energy plants. The cost of electric power is a particularly im- 
portant consideration in determining locations for these types of de- 
fense industries, and since power can be produced at low cost in the 
Pacific Northwest there is a great demand for power for defense 
industries in the Columbia Basin area. 

The Columbia Basin area in the Pacific Northwest offers the oppor- 
tunity to develop a large amount of hydroelectric power at a very low 
cost per kilowatt-hour. Accordingly, there is great need that power 
expansion in the Pacific Northwest move forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible to supply the power for defense industries during the present 
national emergency. 

No major additions to the Pacific Northwest power capacities will 
be made by the large Federal projects until late in 1952 with the 
exception of three generators which are being added at Grand Coulee 
this year. In 1952 Albeni Falls will provide storage and the Hungr@® 
Horse project is expected to be available to assist in meeting the power 
needs. The Corps of Engineers Detroit project will be available in 
1953, followed by the initial generating units at McNary in December 
of 1953. All of these projects, including McNary, were started for 
the purpose of providing additional power needed for the region under 
peacetime conditions. 

Construction plans and designs for The Dalles are being readied, 
and it is expected that actual work at the site can be started very 
soon. I am of the opinion that this project must be carried to an 
early completion in order that the power will be available to meet 
the Northwest’s known critical power situation and help meet power 


requirements of the defense effort, and IT urge favorable action by 
this committee to approve the $18,000,000 item as recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you. 


Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
Misstssipp1 River Levers 
WITNESS 


HON. C. W. BISHOP, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Ranaut. We are happy to hear Mr. Bishop next. 

Mr. Bisnor. The main freight line of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
for the 120 miles from East St. Louis to Thebes is located in the 
alluvial valley of the Mississippi River and is within the area to be 
protected by levees for a distance of 96 miles. It is located outside the 
leveed areas for about 24 miles, in which area the Missouri Pacific 
contemplates raising its tracks to an elevation above a flood flow of 50 
years frequency. About 9 miles of track have been raised and work 
is continuing in this unprotected reach. The railroad expects to com- 
plete its program of track raising by July 1, 1954. 

Work accomplished on the levee units since World War IT has pro- 
vided additional protection to about 66 miles of existing main-line 
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track in the various reaches. For continuous through operation of 
the railroad, however, the degree of protection has not. changed ma- 
terially since World War IT because effective closure of levees and the 
raising of the tracks in unprotected areas has not been completed by 
construction work to date. Through traffic of the railroad would now 
be interrupted by floods of 4-year frequencies. 

Additional funds in the amount of $14,905,000 are required for 
accomplishing the 11 projects, including that for East St. Louis and 
vicinity, that are necessary to provide the degree of flood protection 
for the railroad contemplated under existing authorizations. 

The Office of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, informs 
me that they fully recognize the desirability of providing additional 
protection for the railroad and are prepared to proceed with that work 
as expeditiously as practicable consistent with the availability of 
funds for that purpose. 

An appropriation of $1,800,000 in fiscal year 1952 for the following 
@our projects would materially advance the construction of tnese units 
and increase the degree of protection to through traffic over that 
presently available: 

Columbia drainage and levee district No. 3__ Prot liter ae abe _ $400, 000 
Prairie du Rocher and Modoe drainage and levee district 500, 000 
Grand Tower drainage and levee district__- -_ 500,000 
East Cape Girardeau and Clear Creek drainage district 400, 000 


Under normal scheduling, including an appropriation of $1,800,000 
in 1952 for the four above-mentioned units, adequate protection for 
the railroad could be obtained in a period of 3 years, subject, of course, 
to the completion of the track-raising program of the railroad. 

With from 20 to 25 millions of dollars spent on the levee system 


between St. Louis and Thebes, Ill., at the direct instigation of the 
Federal Government for national defense as well as flood protection, 
it would seem against the interests of national defense to discontinue 
this work completely for the next fiscal year. The most important of 
these four projects is the Prairie du Rocher and Modoe drainage and 
levee district which called for an expenditure of $500,000 for the next 
fiscal year before it was eliminated by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad carried more national defense ton- 
nage in the last war on this section of track than any other similar 
single track in the United States. You can readily realize what it 
meant when trains could not operate on this track for a number of 
days because of water. I would also like to call to your attention that 
this was at a time when they were using steam locomotives which could 
operate through water so long as the water did not reach the firebox 
of the locomotive over 2 feet above the rails. Now, with Diesel engines. 
these Diesel engines cannot operate over track where the water is 3 
inches over the track, not 24 to 30, as happened in the last war. 

As you undoubtedly know, the President’s budget for 1952 includes 
$1,500,000 for continuing construction of the project, East St. Louis 
and vicinity, but does not include any funds for continuing construc- 
tion of the other units which are considered necessary for the protec- 
tion of the railroad. 

It is respectfully requested that consideration be given to the resto- 
ration of this $1,800,000 in the appropriation requested by the Chief 
of Engineers for the next fiscal year. It is further requested that spe 
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cial consideration be given to the $500,000 item for additional necessary 
work on the Prairie du Rocher levee project. 
Mr. Rasavur. Thank you, Mr. Bishop. 


Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
Howe wi Mitzi Sroars Dam, AnaBpama 


‘WITNESS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Ranaut. Mr. Rains, we shall be glad to hear you now. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Chairman, I apprec late the opportunity to present 
for the record my views on the need for construction of Howell Mill 
Shoals Dam on the Coosa River in Alabama. 

The Howell Mill Shoals project in Alabama was authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act of March 2, 1945, as an element in the compre- 
hensive plan of improvement for the Alabama-Coosa River Basin of 
Alabama and Georgia. 

This authorized project will be located on the Coosa River about 
106 miles above its mouth and about 123 miles above Montgomery, Ala. 
The comprehensive plan of improvement, of which it forms an impor- 
tant part, provides for multiple water resource development for navi- 
gation, development of hydroelectric power, flood control, and related 
purposes. The most important immediate purpose of the Howell Mill 
Shoals project is development of power. 

The project planned at this time for the Howell Mill Shoals site 
provides, from right to left bank of river, for a nonoverflow earth sec- 
tion, a pow erhouse with intake section constituting a part of the dam, 
a concrete gravity-type fixed-crest spillway, and a nonoverflow earth 
section with provisions for a future navigation lock. The dam will 
have a maximum height of 130 feet and a length of 11,000 feet (main 
dam 2,000 feet and earth sections 9,000 feet). The reservoir 
impounded by the dam will provide a total storage capacity of 2,245,- 
000 acre-feet, and will require some 130,000 acres of land. The project 
provides for an installation of 160,000 kilowatts of power, consisting 
of four units of 40,000 kilowatts each, and present planning is for that 
installation. The project as now planned has an estimated cost of 
$91,600,000. 

The project will produce average annual benefits estimated at about 
14 million dollars and on the basis of current estimates of costs and 
benefits shows a high degree of economic justification with a benefit- 
cost ratio of 1.22 to 1. 

The immediate and urgent need for the Howell Mill Shoals project 
is for development of hydroelec tric power. The project as now 
planned will produce over 500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy annu- 
ally, of which about 300,000,000 kilowatt-hours will be primary power- 
In addition to power development at the site, river regulation from 
Howell Mill Shoals will make possible increased generation at existing 
downstream power dams by about 60,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year 
and will substantially increase the primary output of those plants. 
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The project is located within easy service distance of one of the most 
highfy industrialized areas in the South. Large amounts of cement, 
steel, and steel products are produced in the Birmingham area, all of 
which are critical items in a war or defense economy. The power out- 
put of Howell Mill Shoals project is needed at this time for general 
purposes and will be critically needed when defense plants are con- 
structed, expanded, or reactivated in this area. In view of the eco- 
nomic value of this project for power development and the critical 
need for power in this area, it is sewn: that construction of Howell 
Mill Shoals project should be initiated at the earliest possible date. 

Detailed plans for this project have been well advanced with funds 
amounting to $795,600 which have been appropriated by Congress and 
such planning will continue. Construction cannot be mitiated until 
funds for that purpose are appropriated by Congress. Because of the 
present advanced status of plans, the Corps of Engineers could initiate 
this project in the spring of this year (1951) if construction funds were 
made available. In order to initiate and carry it on during the fiscal 
year 1952 an appropriation of at least $2,500,000 would be required. 
With this initial appropriation the present schedule would permit 
closure of the dam in 1954 and place the first power unit of 40,000 kilo- 
watts on the line in 1956. With larger appropriations and construction 
at a maximum rate, the first power unit could be placed in operation 
in 1954. - 

In support of the need for the immediate development of this proj- 
ect, I include herewith as a part of my statement, a letter from the 
Honorable P. O. Davis, president of the Southeastern Resources 
Development Association, an organization that has for its purpose the 
development of the vast resources of the southeastern section of the 
United States. 

Also, I include for the record a complete and comprehensive report 
by Col. B. L. Robinson, district engineer, of the Corps of Engineers, 
Atlanta, Ga., on the subject of the need for expediting construction of 
hydroelectric plans in the South Atlantic division area. 

For the record, I also include and ask that it be incorporated as ¢ 
i of my statement, letters from P. O. Davis, president, Southeastern 

Resources Development Association, Auburn Ala., and Marion F. 
Hetherington, regional engineer of the Federal Power Commission, 
under date of December 21, 1950, addressed to Col. Bernard L. Robin- 
son, division engineer at Atlanta, as well as Colonel Robinson’s reply. 

(The letters are as follows :) 


SOUTHEASTERN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Auburn, Ala., May 1, 1951. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear AtBerT: All the facts that I have been able to assemble reveal clearly 
that construction of Howell Mill Shoals Dam on the Coosa River about 123 miles 
from Montgomery, Ala., should be pushed as rapidly as the United States Army 
engineers deem to be feasible. 

This project is estimated to cost $91,600,000 of which $795,600 has been appro- 
priated to date. This includes $85,000 for the fiscal year 1951. Gen. Lewis A. 
Pick, Chief of the United States Army engineers, has recommended to the direc- 
tor of the budget that $2,650,000 be included for the fical year 1952. I believe 
that this was reduced by the director of the budget. 

The high importance of this project fully justifies the full amount of $2,650,000 
as recomended by General Pick. Construction of Howell Mill Shoals Dam is 
essential to full and proper development of the area in which it is located. The 
location is within the area that is destined to use more electric power, more 
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water for industrial uses, and also navigation. Flood control is, of course, 
vital. 

There is the additional fact that the Howell Mill Shoals Dam will be beneficial 
to power plants below on the Coosa River and later, we hope, on the Alabama 
River. 

It is expected that the project will be placed in operation by 1956. 

I earnestly urge that everything be done that is possible to place it in opera- 
tion prior to that date. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. O. Davis, President. 


Corps oF ENGINEERS, U. S. ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER, 
SoutH ATLANTIC DIVISION, 
Atlanta, Ga., January 2, 1951. 
Subject: Need for expediting construction of hydro-electric plants in the South 
Atlantic Division area. 
v : The Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


. The initiation of construction and reactivation of defense projects in this 
area and the quickening of industrial activity both actual and anticipated as 
a result of the effort now starting to defend the United States has prompted 
me to investigate the probable demands for power in the near future. To this 
end I have consulted with agencies having a partial knowledge of defense 
needs and an over-all picture of the power situation in the Southeast. This 
investigation has convinced me that there is an urgent need for additional 
capacity and. energy in the South Atlantic Division area. For example, the 
Georgia Power Co. has planned on receiving about half the power from Clark 
Hill Dam. If it is not to receive this power, it should be constructing additional 
capacity at the present time. It has been learned that the South Carolina Elec- 
tric & Gas Co. will not have extra capacity with which to serve the Savannah 
River plant of the Atomic Energy Commission when that plant starts operation 
nor will it be able to supply the load demand of that plant for some time there- 
after unless arrangements are made whereby the company can construct a steam 
plant for the purpose now. Mr. Creim, Director of the Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration whose duty it is to keep abreast of the power needs of the entire 
southeastern area has stated that there is a dire need for additional power 
everywhere in that area. He further states that any amount of power that can 
be produced by authorized and projected plants can be easily absorbed. <A study 
by the Federal Power Commission, a summary of which is contained in the 
attached letter from Mr. Hetherington, regional engineer of the Federal Power 
Commission, confirms Mr. Creim’s views. The study assumes that all the supply 
from Buggs Island and Clark Hill projects and two-thirds of that from the 
Jim Woodruff project can be available in 1952 and 1953. Despite this assump- 
tion a shortage of 542,000 kilowatts in 1952 and 802,000 kilowatts in 1953 are 
indicated. 

2. Thus most of the projects now authorized in the Savannah, Appalachicola, 
and Alabama-Coosa River Basins as well as those in the Rappahannock, James, 
and Roanoke River Basins could be absorbed by the 1952 load demand, and all 
could be absorbed by the 1953 loads. Though the dams and hydroplants not yet 
started could not be carried to such a stage of completion that they would 
umeliorate the power shortages indicated in 1953, it is doubtful that the power 
demands can be satisfactorily met by any means in 1952 and probably not by 
1953. The dams, however, could be constructed in time to reduce critical short- 
ages in immediately succeeding years. Since no one can now predict how long 
the defense effort will, of necessity, be prolonged, plans must be made at once 
for years beyond 1953. In order to provide for those years, work would be 
started at the earliest practicable time on construction of all authorized projects 
capab'e of generating substantial amounts of dependable power in order that the 
energy which they can produce will be available as quickly as possible. It would 
even appear judicious for additional worthy projects to be authorized for im- 
mediate construction. Unless there are satisfactory alternatives, any other 
course might at best result in serious restriction of commercial, industrial, and 
residential use of electric energy, or at worst badly limit the effort which must 
be made to assure adequate defense. A gamble with the letter would be 
indefensible. 
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3. Inclosed are schedules showing maximum rates at which authorized elactri: 
energy producing projects in this division can be constructed. It should be noted 
that with a sufficiency of appropriations and the necessary priorities, units at 
Clark Hill can be put on the line, starting in July 1952, in time to operate during 
a stringent power-shortage period. It is understood that at Buggs Island, too, 
units can be placed in service in 1952. But at Jim Woodruff this is not the case. 
The earliest that a unit can be put in service there is December 1953. Accord- 
ingly the load shortage in 1952 and 1953 may be more serious than shown by the 
Federal Power Commission study which assumed all three serving the 1952-53 
period load. 

NEED FOR INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 


4. Clark Hill.—It is understood that the Atomic Energy Commission will 
require from 80,000 to 130,000 kilowatts of approximately 85 percent load-factor 
power and that 40,000 kilowatts of this will be needed in July 1952. The 
demand for the Savannah River plant will probably increase in 20,000 kilowatts 
increments at 6-month intervals thereafter. Plans are not firm so that it is 
possible that more energy than indicated above may be required. Under the 
speed-up schedule it is estimated that the first unit of 40,000 kilowatts at Clark 
Hill can be put on the line in July 1952 at the exact time that the Atomic Energy 
Commission will need this amount of power. Mr. Creim of the Southeastern 
Power Administration, Department of Interior, has stated that the first unit at 
Clark Hill will when finished be allocated to the Savannah River plant should 
that be desired by the AEC. Since Clark Hill has a continuous power capacity 
in excess of 50,000 kilowatts it can satisfy the demands of the Savannah River 
plant of the AEC in July 1952 and for possibly 1 year thereafter, as additional 
units at Clark Hill will be completed before another increment of load will be 
required by the AEC. After July 1953 Clark Hill will be unable to satisfy the 
load demands of the Savannah River plant. In the meantime, time will have 
been gained for the construction of a steam plant to serve the AEC needs. Were 
a steam plant started at once, there is little chance of its completion in time 
to furnish current to permit the start of operations at the Savannah River plant 
in July 1952. Thus unless electric energy can be made available by restricting 
other uses in the area, there is little chance for the commencement of operations 
in July 1952 except through the accelerated construction of Clark Hill. With a 
normal schedule of construction, the first unit at Clark Hill will be completed in 
October 1952. Should it be practicable to carry the AEC load until that time, 
there would be no compelling reason for expediting the construction of Clark 
Hill other than partially to supply the needs of a market area which will be in 
short supply. Since users in the area include many industries which are im- 
portant to the defense effort and economy, this alone justifies continuance of 
construction at, at least, the normal rate but may not call for construction at 
the maximum rate which will result in increased cost. It should be noted also 
that Clark Hill will serve admirably as a “hack up” for any steam plant which 
may be constructed for the AEC load thereby eliminating the need for spinning 
reserve or stand-by units in the steam plant. 

5. Hartwell—Should Hartwell project be constructed at the maximum rate, 
the first unit can go into operation in July 1954 and by December all units will 
be on the line. If as much as 120,000 kilowatts of electric power utilizing equip- 
ment is installed in the AEC facility requiring increments of power at 6 months 
intervals as indicated above, the first unit at Hartwell can be put into service 
in time to serve a portion of the load. With both Hartwell and Clark Hill operat- 
ing, the primary power made available at these two plants, together with the 
increased primary at Stevens Creek plant at Augusta, can serve 120,000 kilo- 
watts with 85 percent load factor power. Thus it appears that the entire needs 
of the AEC might be cared for after July 1954 by the hydro power made available 
through the construction at a maXimum rate of the Hartwell project. Ifa steam 
plant is constructed to serve the AEC load, Clark Hill and Hartwell would 
eliminate the need for reserve, and together would serve as a back-up eapable 
of taking over the load almost instantaneously in case the steam plant were 
damaged or destroyed by enemy action. Should aluminum or other metal 
processing plants be built in the area, Hartwell and Clark Hill could supply the 
load requirements until such time as adequate steam capacity can be constructed 
for the purpose, after which the plants could serve the general energy require- 
ments of the area which, according to estimates given, will be in short supply. 

6. The additional regulated flow from Hartwell together with a relatively 
small amount of work in the natural channel of the Savannah River below 
New Savannah Bluff will provide a navigable channel 9 feet deep from the 
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port of Savannah to Augusta, Ga. This may prove useful in transporting fuel 
should a steam plant be built for the AEC installation or should other fuel 
consuming plants be constructed in the neighborhood of the Savannah River. 
This means of transport is economical, probably will result in savings in man- 
power which may be of critical importance in case of war, and will release other 
transportation facilities for the servicing of urgent needs which might other- 
wise not be satisfied. 

7. Buford.—A start has been made on Buford project, but the allotment of 
funds proposed by the Bureau of the Budget in the fiscal year 1952 is insufficient 
to continue construction at any reasonable rate. If constructed at the maximum 
practicable rate, the first unit of 40,000 kilowatts can go on the line in March 
1954 and the entire plant will be producing in June 1954. This may be in time 
to assist in reducing the expected power shortage as agravated by war plants 
and facilities and other needs for defense. It is in an excellent location to supply 
the industrialized area around Atlanta. Many of the industries are of great 
importance to a major war effort and their power needs should not be denied. 
The Buford project will assure the Atlanta area of an adequate supply of water 
for industrial and sanitary purposes. The supply at the present is so short in 
extreme low-water periods that were Buford not to be built, the city would 
have to supplement its water supply by other means. At the present time, addi- 
tional plants which utilize water for cooling cannot be built at Atlanta to utilize 
water directly from the Chattachoochee River not only because of the shortage 
of supply but because the temperature is raised by industrial use so as to reduce 
its effectiveness as a cooling medium. 

8. Buford will increase the total output and the primary power at existing 
plants downstream by substantial amounts, so that it will provide assistance in 
reducing the power shortage by that means as well as through the power pro- 
duced at the site. It will firm the capacity at Jim Woodruff during high-water 
periods thereby adding greatly to the value and capability of the latter plant 
in serving capacity needs in the general area. Of importance is the fact, that 
through increase in power at downstream plants, the power supply is increased 
at locations stretching over about 100 airline miles from Atlanta to Columbus, Ga. 

9. Buford will regulate the flow of the river thereby permitting open river 
navigation in the Appalachicola River below Jim Woodruff Dam. <A _ steam- 
electric plant is being constructed near the river below Jim Woodruff Dam. The 
power company has inquired as to the possibility of river navigation to the 
plant. It desires to transport fuel to the plant by water. 

10. It should be noted that Buford will be an earth dam without a concrete 
spillway. Thus it will use an absolute minimum of critical materials. It will 
provide complete control of floods at the site as well as hydroelectric power and 
navigation. 

11. Jim Woodruff—Under the present schedule, the first unit will go into 
service in December 1953 and the entire plant will be in operation by the end of 
March 1954. The present schedule is considered the maximum practicable rate 
of construction although a slight-speed up might be possible. Although accelera- 
tion is not proposed from practicable considerations, Jim Woodruff is in an area 
of very short supply. It will produce a large block of power including, when 
supplemented by Buford or other highwater overload capacity, a primary output 
of over 144 million kilowatt-hours. The plant was conceived for 100 percent 
load factor operation so that it can work admirably and permanently on loads 
such as those created by aluminum piants. 

12. Howell Mill Shoals—This project as now planned will produce energy in 
excess of half-a-billion kilowatt-hours annually including 295 million kilowatt- 
hours of primary energy. If constructed at the maximum rate, the first unit 
will begin operation in September 1954. Not only will its output be needed for 
general purposes at that time, but it will be able to contribute to the defense or 
war effort which promises to be prolonged well beyond that date. In fact the 
lack of capacity at that time might well be critical. 

13. Howell Mill Shoals is located within easy service distance of one of the 
most highly industrialized areas in the South. Large amounts of cement, steel, 
and steel products are produced in this area centered on Birmingham, Ala. Both 
are critical items in a war or defense economy. This it is extremely important 
that the electric power needs of the area be amply served. But these needs will 
not be served unless every possible effort is made to construct power plants at 
rapid rates. 

14. The inclosed letter from the regional engineer of the Federal Power Com- 
mission has indicated the possibility that a defense plant may be built in Ala- 
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bama which will require a substantial block of power. Howell Mill Shoals can 
furnish the estimated amount of power required if needed for that purpose. In 
addition ordnance facilities are being activated, and other defense facilities 
may be constructed, extended, or reactivated. All these will require additional 
power beyond that allowed for in the Federal Power Commission estimates. 

15. The regulation from Howell Mill Shoals will increase generation at exist- 
ing power company dams downstream by about 60 million kilowatt-hours a year 
and it will substantially increase the primary outputs of those plants. These 
feed into a system which serves the industrial area as well as a short supply area 
further to the south. 

16. In view of the foregoing it is believed that construction of Howell Mill 
Shoals should begin at the earliest practicable date and proceed at the maximum 
rate. It would appear that any other action would be taking a chance with the 
defense effort. 

17. Upper Columbia.—This dam on the Chattahoochee River will produce a 
sizable block of power including over 153 million kilowatt-hours of primary power 
annually in an area which is in very short supply. With the maximum rate of 
construction, the first unit will begin the production of power in March 1955. 
This would be in time to assist in a prolonged defense or war effort. Since the 
country urgently needs additional aluminum production capacity, the construc- 
tion of Upper Columbia and the completion of Jim Woodruff might make it pos- 
sible to locate a few aluminum pots in the area which should accord with, any 
plan for dispersal of aluminum producing facilities. Even were the power not 
used for specific facilities such as those just mentioned, the power provided by 
Upper Columbia could be entirely utilized in the area. At the present time, 
cities, towns, public agencies, and co-ops are in such need of additional capacity 
that normal voltages cannot be maintained. 

18. In addition Upper Columbia will extend navigation to Fort Benning, the 
vicinity of Columbus, Ga. The channel will be useful in transporting items of 


supply for regular and defense manufacturing activities. 

19. Jones Bluff and Millers Ferry.—These two plants together can produce 
average annual energy of about 700 million kilowatt-hours. About 400 million of 
this will be primary energy in case the plants are supported during high water 
periods by plants such as Howell Mill Shoals, and possibly existing power com- 


pany dams, which have excess capacity during high-water periods. Jones 
Bluff and Millers Ferry are also within easy transmission range of the highly 
industrialized area around Birmingham and are within reasonable range of short 
supply areas in southern Alabama. At maximum rates of construction the first 
unit at each plant can be put on the line in March 1955. This, it is believed 
will be in time to aid in the prolonged defense or war effort. 

20. The power load has been increasing in the southeastern area so rapidly that 
construction of new generating plants cannot keep pace. The Georgia Power 
Co. load, fairly representative of the entire region, has increased over 14 percent 
in the last year. Unless construction of plants in the area is expedited, there 
will be a dire power shortage. This may prevent the area from living up to its 
‘apabilities in behalf of the defense effort. 

21. The need for electric generating capacity in the United States is so great 
that demands may tax the capacity of manufacturing plants to turn out steam- 
driven units. In order to minimize shortage of power supply as quickly as possi- 
ble, the facilities of hydro-turbine and generator manufacturers should be 
utilized to the maximum practicable extent. This can be done by proceeding 
with the construction of hydroelectric plants, expediting their construction 
wherever practicable. 

22. Hydroelectric plants in time of war and other periods of manpower short- 
age are valuable for the purpose of conserving manpower. Compared to steam- 
electric plants, they can operate with a small force. They do not use coal or other 
fuel which must be mined and transported. Thus the fuel saved can be used 
for other urgent purposes as can the transportation facilities thereby made 
available. 

23. Even if defense plants are built which require high load factor power, the 
hydro plants can carry the loads until new steam capacity can be construeted. 
Also wherever obsolete steam plants are being used at low load factor, the hydro- 
plants can release these plants for high load factor operation if that should 
prove more economical than operation of the hydro plants at high load factor. 
In this way demands for aluminum production and AKC plants can be cared 
for without immediately further overloading steam unit manufacturing facilities. 

24. Though some of the hydroelectric plants described herein cannot be put 
into service until 1954 or 1955, no one can now foresee the needs for defense in 
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those years. Starting construction of these plants now will enable them to 
serve during a period which, it appears, will most certainly be one of short 
power supply. It may be found later that they have been started just in time 
to serve further defense needs. 

25. Order of priority for expediting construction.—The following is the recom- 
mended order of priority for expediting construction at the maximum rate except 
as indicated for Clark Hill. Maximum rate of construction is recommended due 
to the acute power shortage and the urgent demands of national defense. The 
additional cost over normal rate of construction in all cases will largely be offset 
by value of the earlier power produced. 

Project : 
Hartwell 
Howell Mill Shoals 
Buford 
Clark Hill (1) 
Jim Woodruff 
Upper Columbia 
Jones Bluff 
Millers Ferry 


(1) There appears to be a possibility that the AEC plant may not be able to 
start operations when ready unless Clark Hill is expedited. Should more firm 
information show this not to be true, the normal schedule of construction is 
recommended. In view of the advanced stage of construction only a few months 
could be gained not justifying the additional cost unless AEC requirements so 
indicate. 

26. Recommendation.—In view of the foregoing which shows an urgent need 
for additional power facilities in the southeastern area of the United States to 
serve defense and war economy requirements, it is recommended that immediate 
action be taken to secure expedited construction of authorized hydroelectric 
plants in this division in accordance with the priorities listed in the preceding 
paragraph. 

B. L. ROBINSON, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Division Engineer. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
REGIONAL OFFICE, 
Atlanta, Ga., December 21, 1950. 
Col’ Bernarp L, Rosinson, 
Division Engineer, Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, Post Office Bor 1889, 
Atlanta 1, Ga. 

Dear COLONEL RopiNson: This letter refers to a conference on December 15 
during which we discussed the market for power from the Howell Mill Shoals 
project on the Coosa River, and the Clark Hill and Hartwell projects on the 
Savannah River. In response to your informal request we have made a prelim- 
inary investigation as to the need for the power from these projects in serving 
the loads of this region in the immediate future. 

Power from the Howell Mill Shoals project might flow into Georgia as well as 
Alabama. The output of the Savannah River projects might be used to serve 
loads in Georgia and the Carolinas. Since it is difficult to separate the power 
supply of the Carolinas from that of Virginia, that State has been added to the 
area under consideration. 

Thus the market area considered in this study comprises what is known as 
power supply areas 18, 21, 22, and 23. This area includes Georgia and Alabama ; 
all of South Carolina; and parts of Mississippi and Florida. The area is now 
served by the Virginia Electric & Power Co., the Carolina Aluminum Co., the 
Carolina Power & Light Co., the Duke Power Co., the South Carolina Electric 
& Gas Co., the Georgia Power Co., the Alabama Power Co., the Gulf Power Co., 
the Mississippi Power Co., and a number of other utilities, both public and 
private. 

In making our study it has been necessary to give consideration to projects 
other than those heretofore mentioned which could serve loads in this market 
area, Since we were concerned in this study with projects which could serve 
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loads of the immediate future, we confined our consideration to those project: 
which have reached an advanced stage of planning by the Corps of Engineer: 
or by private utilities. A complete list of projects included is as follows: 


Projects included in study 








: - Estimated 
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These projects have been considered for load in two groups. The first group 
consists of those under construction and includes Buggs Island, Clark Hill, and 
Jim Woodruff. The second group consists of the other 10 potential projects. It 
has been assumed that all the estimated supply from the Buggs Island and Clark 
Hill projects and two-thirds of that from the Jim Woodruff project could be 
made available for serving the loads of the market area during the 2-year 
period 1952 and 1953. This supply has been added to the existing utility supply 
and that under construction and definitely scheduled for construction. This 
combined supply has been used in estimating the need for additional power supply 
in 1952 and 1953, the only future years for which analyses were made in this 
study. This power supply is as follows: 


Power supply existing, under construction, y ane definitely scheduled for construction 





Capability in thousand kilowatts 
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Estimates of power requirements for this study have been based mostly on 
reports recently filed by utilities in the market area. To the estimates furnished 
by the utilities we have added extraordinary loads growing out of defense activ- 
ities as follows: National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Langley Field, 
150,000 kilowatts; Savannah River project, South Carolina, 80,000 kilowatts by 
1953; United States Government, secret plant in Alabama, 10,000 kilowatts; 
Bell bomber plant reactivation, 14,000 kilowatts; aluminum, new capacity 
150,000 kilowatts; aluminum, reactivation of capacity at Badin, 32,000 kilo- 
watts; and ferro-alloys, reactivation of capacity at North Charleston, 28,000 
kilowatts. The resulting capacity requirements for load in 1952 amount to 
6,414,000 kilowatts, and in 1953 amount to 6,829,000 kilowatts. 

Reserve capacity, or capacity in excess of load requirements, is needed in order 
to assure adequacy of supply in the event of equipment or transmission line 
outages. An allowance of about 15 percent has been added to the load to provide 
for reserve. With this adjustment the total requirements for 1952 and 1953 
amount to 7,376,000 and 7,853,000 kilowatts, respectively. A comparison of the 
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total requirements with the available supply, and figures showing the resulting 
need for additional supply are as follows: 


Power-adequacy analysis 


[In thousand kilowatts] 
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From the foregoing tabulation, it is evident that the supply existing, under 
construction, and definitely scheduled. for construction will fall short of satisfy- 
ing the estimated requirements of 1952 by more than a half million kilowatts. A 
large proportion of the 690,000 kilowatts potentially available at the other 10 
potential projects could be utilized in 1952 if the projects could be completed by 
that time. Power supply equivalent to that from all 13 projects considered in 
this study would be needed by 1953, 

Very truly yours, 


Marion F,. HETHERINGTON, 
Regional Engineer. 
And so, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a study of 
these reports by the engineers proves conclusively the need for an ap- 
propriation to begin construction immediately at Howell Mill Shoals. 


Mr. Rasavr. Thank you, Mr. Rains. 


Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
MoNnoNGAHELA RIVER 
WITNESS 


HON. E. H. HEDRICK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Razaur. Our colleague, Mr. Hedrick, is here to discuss the 
Monongahela River. 

Mr. Hepricx. Mr, Chairman, the United States Government has 
invested more than $14,000,000 in the construction of a new lock and 
dam on the upper Monongahela River located at Morgantown, W. Va. 
The purpose of this new construction is to increase the depth of the 
channel from 7 feet to 9 feet. 

Upon the recommendation of the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers and subsequent approval by Congress, the entire Mononga- 
hela River project has been approved in the past. The purpose of this 
project is to remove six old locks and dams on the upper Monongahela 
River that were built in 1903 and replace them with three new modern 
locks and dams of much larger capacity in order to take care of the 
enormous amount of transportation available on the upper stretches 
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of the Monongahela River, as noted by an increase of more than 300 
percent in the past few years. The volume.of tonnage carried on the 
Monongahela River in recent years has exceeded the volume of tonnage 
carried through the Panama Canal. 

The deepening of the channel and replacement of obsolete locks in 
the upper reaches of the river will open for development the vast coal 
fields of northern West Virginia, the last great deposit of metallurgi- 
cal coal in the United States. This coal is urgently needed by the 
steel industry in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, Pa., and points in Ohio 
and West Virginia. 

The volume of the annual commerce on this river, after moderniza- 
tion, is estimated at 3.67 million tons annually. The Board of Army 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors calculates that the annual benefits 
will amount to $3,516,000 as compared with the Federal annual carry- 
ing charge of $1,902,000. The benefit-cost ratio is 1.84. 

Existing rail-car facilities for the transportation of coal in the 
upper stretches of the Monongahela River are wholly inadequate for 
the available traffic. In the past few years, the shortage of railroad 
cars has been such that for months coal mines were shut down several 
days a week due to the fact that they could not obtain railroad cars 
for the movement of coal. 

The execution of the Monongahela River project has been strongly 
supported by every expert who has examined it. Further, the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress has placed the Monongahela 
River project as a class I project, it being noted that this project is at 
the top of the list in this classification and is recommended by the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress as a sound project which should 
be promptly constructed in the public interest. 

Certainly, no project which cannot prove itself in terms of necessity 
for our national defense or industrial measures would be a matter of 
study by this committee. These replacements are needed and at this 
time. I would like to emphasize that this committee is not being 
asked to approve any construction appropriation now, but this com- 
mittee is merely asked to approve planning money in the amount of 
$35,000. Otherwise, if this money is not forthcoming at this session, 
more than a year will be lost, which is valuable time in view of world 
conditions. The present locks cannot accommodate the barges more 
than 60 percent loaded, causing a great loss of time and energy. This 
metallurgical coal is badly needed now and will continue to be needed 
during this emergeney for coking purposes. I am sure that the com- 
mittee realizes that it is impossible to manufacture steel without coke 
and coal. If we should have the misfortune of involvement in a third 
world war, the demand for this type of coal would be terrifie and 
maybe the possibility of procuring metallurgical coal would be very 
remote. Therefore, I highly recommend to the committee that we 
play safe and be prepared to meet any emergency. This is purely a 
defense matter and, in my judgment, a very urgent one. We cannot 
win a war without steel. I hope that the committee will vote favorably 
on the sum of $35,000 for this project so that, if the worst should come, 
we might be ready in a short notice. 


Mr. Rasavur. Thank you, Mr. Hedrick. 





Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
MerRMENTAU River AND Caucastev River, La. 


WITNESS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Ranavur. We shall next hear from our colleague, Mr. Larcade. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I wish 
to express my appreciation to you in permitting me to appear before 
your honorable committee in support of the budget recommendations 
for appropriations for “The Mermentau River, La.,” and “The Cal- 
casieu River, La.” projects located in my district. 

Beginning with the initial appropriations for these projects, you 
have been most kind and considerate in making available funds for 
carrying on the construction of both of these projects, and on behalf 
of my constituents and myself I desire to thank you for the same. | 
have been appearing before your honorable committee to supplement 
the testimony of the Corps of Engineers in justification of these proj- 
ects from an economic standpoint as well as otherwise; and, since I 
know you have studied these projects and are well aware of the 
necessity of same, not only from an economic but also from a national- 
defense angle, to reiterate this argument would be superfluous. 

However, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if I did 
not take a few minutes to appear before you in behalf of these proj- 
ects, I feel that you might believe that we are not grateful for your 
consideration, not only in the past but also now, and for your further 
approval for the completion of these important projects which mean 
so much to the people of my district. 

Work has progressed according to schedule of the Corps of Engi- 
neers on the Mermentau River project. However, the full realization 
of the benefits of flood control and the prevention of salt-water intru- 
sion to protect the Mermentau River basin and the rice-growing bow] 
of southwest Louisiana will not obtain until the project is fully com- 
pleted. The Calcasieu River project is in the same category. This 
project is principally a dredging project to deepen the channel of the 
Calcasieu River, which serves the port of Lake Charles and the great 
high-octane gasoline and petroleum industries located at Lake Charles. 
which will provide a channel of sufficient depth to accommodate the 
new and modern ships and tankers which serve the port and these 
great refineries established there by our Government during the last 
war. 

Both projects are essential to our national defense—rice for food and 
oil for our Armed Forces. Please again let me thank you for your 
kind consideration for these projects. 

Mr. Razavr. Thank you, Mr. Larcade. 





Tuourspay, May 3, 1951. 


Vincennes Fioop-Controt Progecr, [ypiana 
WITNESSES 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF INDIANA 

HON. WINFIELD E. DENTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Razavtr. We will now take up the item of the Vincennes 
flood wall. 

Mr. Bray. We had quite a large delegation here for 2 days, but be- 
cause of a change in plans all had to go back. They stayed over a 
day. We had here the postmaster of Vincennes, Mr. Cogan; Mr. 
H. W. Sheperd, a manufacturer; Mr. Curtis Kimmell, an attorney ; 
Mr. Gaylord Morse, secretary and manager of the chamber of com- 
merce, and Mr. Robert W. Kellum, executive secretary of the Indiana 
Flood-Control and Water-Resources Commission. He stayed until 
last night and then returned. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you have a statement from him which you want 
to file for the record ? 

Mr. Bray. That is right. 

Mr. Rasavr. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY RoBERT W. KELLUM, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, INDIANA FLooD-COoNTROL 
AND WATER-RESOURCES COMMISSION 


The emergency nature of the Vincennes flood-control project in Indiana is 
recognized. We wish to point out to you several factors which we believe are 
important in backing up our request that the Vincennes project appropriations 
be included in the fiscal 1951-52 budget. 

We recognize that there are several such requests from all over the country, 
and we appreciate the difficulties facing the Committee on Appropriations in ad- 
justing funds to these needs. We do believe, however, that the work at Vincennes 
should be started at once because of these points: 

It is a key city on the transcontinental rail and highway systems, and danger 
from flooding has been demonstrated repeatedly, especially in January 1950 and 
May 1948. The city was saved only by the assistance of troops, the State Guard, 
and citizens working day and night for weeks. 

The city also is a very important manufacturing center and has approximately 
$20,000,000 of defense orders being processed in its factories. 

It is, in addition, on the edge of approximately 50,000 acres of farm land 
which also depend for their protection on the Vincennes wall. 

The United States Corps of Engineers has plans ready for starting construc- 
tion if Federal funds are available. The sum of $600,000 is requested for the 
project, the total cost of which will be approximately 344 million dollars. 

The Governor of Indiana, Henry IF’. Shricker, has pointed to this condition 
repeatedly, and only last week at a commission meeting again stressed the urgency 
of this project. He joins with the Indiana Flood Control and Water Resources 
Commission in pointing out that Indiana has a number of needed works which 
will tie in directly with the Ohio River Basin control of floods. 

However, both the Governor and the Commission wish to explain that the Vin- 
cennes project is regarded as being by far the most important. We, therefore, 
are not asking for as large a Federal appropriation as we ordinarily would, due 
to the present world situation, but we believe this project at Vincennes should be 
carried forward no matter what the general conditions may be. The construc- 
tion would contribute definitely to the protection of transportation systems in 
the Middle West, so vital in war, and also to the protection of war manufactur- 
jing, just as valuable. 
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Mr. Bray. This is the situation at Vincennes. Indiana has never 
previously had a coordinated plan for flood control. In the last 
legislature they set up the Indiana Flood-Control and Water-Re- 
sources Commission at the suggestion of the Governor, I think, and 
today this Vincennes is the only project that the entire State is in- 
terested in, except the completion of the flood wall in Mr. Denton’s 
district. The contract has already been let for it. The appro- 
priations that we are asking for Indiana are far less than what they 
have been in the past. 

This has been a flood problem for some years at Vincennes. They 
have a WPA levee there. The situation has become steadily worse 
since then for the reason of levees that have been put in across the 
river, and above and below Vincennes on the river. There must be 
some long-term planning for flood control on the lower Wabash, but 
whatever long-term planning there is, this flood wall for Vincennes 
will have to be built. 

Vincennes is a city, including its environs, of about 24,000 people. 
We have floods roughly every 5 to 7 years. In 1950 there was a flood 
there on which the Government spent approximately $300,000 in 
actual cash outlay besides the volunteer labor, to sandbag and in 
other manners to save the city. They called many troops from Fort 
Knox to help. 

Vincennes spent over $90,000, which is, together with the Govern- 
ment expenditures, within $200,000 of what it would cost to build 
the unit of the flood wall which we are asking. The present wall is 
crumbling. 

Two months ago the Army engineers went in there and drove 
piling at a cost of many thousands of dollars, so that the wall would 
not fall over. 

Mr. Davis. Is this for the rebuilding of an existing wall? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. The entire project is for the rebuilding of a wall that 
was built and is not adequate? 

Mr. Denton. The WPA put the wall up. It was not put up ac- 
cording to Army engineering standards. At most, it was always in- 
adequate. 

Mr. Forp. Is it an earthen structure ? 

Mr. Denton. Part earth and part concrete. The concrete has 
cracked. 

Mr. Bray. It is a concrete wall that will have to be replaced. 

If another flood, even comparable to that of 1950, comes about, it 
will damage the city to the extent of tens of millions of dollars. There 
is now over $20,000,000 of defense orders at Vincennes. The Army 
engineers do not appear before the House committee. 

I do not want to be presumptuous as to what they say, but I am 
acquainted with the record of last year when they did testify before 
the Senate, and they said that this project was of the highest urgency 
and importance. Without going into details, certain matters came up 
last time that caused this project to be removed from the budget. 

Naturally, we are going to have flash floo’s that no one can ever 
protect against. You may have conditions that may not recur within a 
hundred years. You also have problems like old Shawneetown on the 
Wabash, where it was utterly impossible to protect it by sea walls. 
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That is not true of Vincennes because of the hills around there. You 
can tie into them. That territory lends itself very well to building 
an adequate sea wall, 

We do not know when the next flood will be, but we know that it 
will come and that it will take at least another $400,000 to try to save 
the city, and in all probability the city will not be saved. 

Mr. Kerr. When 7 as the last time the city was flooded ? 

Mr. Bray. In 1950. They spent over $400,000. They had a large 
portion of the Army from Fort Knox in there and also volunteer 
workers. There were thousands from all over the country that piled 

sandbags and did everything that they could; they did save the city. 

It is getting worse because of the situation existing right across the 
river. What the Government has spent in that area has made Vin- 
cennes a more critical place than it was had the Government not 
spent anything. It has gradually gotten worse. I know that the 
whole Ohio River Commission is working to take care of this long- 
term plan; but, regardless of what they “do, this specific Vincennes 
flood wall will have to bea part of it. 

I heard that the Army engineers spent $50,000 this spring in driving 
piling to keep the present wall from falling over. Colonel Potter of 
the Engineers called me and discussed the matter with me and said, “I 
am sending loads of piling to attempt to temporarily save the Vin- 
cennes flood wall.” I have talked to people in Vincennes who said 
that it was a great help. 

If this were going to take many millions of dollars, I would not be 
here asking for it, but this is a matter of only $600,000. 

I realize the need for economy, and certainly no one is more in 
favor of economy than I, but in this case Vincennes cannot take care 
of the situation. They are bonded to the limit. They put $90,000 
of their own money in trying to save the city the last time. 

Mr. Kerr. Is it contemplated that you are going to take down the 
old wall and build a new one? 

Mr. Bray. That is right. There is a critical section in the wall. 
The Engineers say it is one of the most critical places in the country. 

I think that perhaps some of you have talked to the Engineers. | 
know their testimony before the Senate committee because there 
they came and testified on behalf of the proposed flood wall. 

Here is a map that I would like to put in evidence. It shows the 
part of Vincennes that will be under water in a flood such as we had 
in 1950, if the wall gives way. There will be nothing left of the city. 

Mr. Kerr. How many people are in the city. 

Mr. Bray. 24,000. There are 19,000 in the city, and the rest in t 
environs will bring it up to 24,000. 

Mr. Forp. How long will the sea wall be if constructed ? 

Mr. Bray. Colonel Potter explained that to me. The critical part 
is not very long. It is there by the Edner ice plant. That is the 
critical - point. ‘No wall is stronger than its weakest link. It would 
probably have fallen in by now if the Engineers had not 2 months ago 
driven in the piling, a purely temporary arrangement. They placed 
the Vincennes wall as of the highest priority. There are two railroads 
involved, the Pennsylvania and the B. & O. 

Mr. McCarthy of the Pennsylvania railroad has called me on it. 
They are very worried about the situation. This new section can be 


the 
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erected for $600,000. In the next flood if we haven't built this new 
section, we will probably spend $600,000 trying to sandbag it. 

In a way, it is not a new project. Technically, it might be, but 
practically it is not. 

In my district there are 14 proposed projects in flood controls. In- 
diana has a lot of rivers. I am not even bringing these proposed proj- 
ects up before the Public Works Committee, of which I am a member, 
because I realize that we cannot do it at this time. There are many 
proposed projects all over the State, and all have been dropped. 
They are finishing the one in Mr. Denton’s district, and we want you 
to appropriate money for the Vincennes project. 

The Governor has personally called me about it, and I would like 
to put some letters and telegrams in the record at this point. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, they may be inserted at this point. 

(The documents referred to are as follow :) 

Hovse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1951. 
Re Vincennes flood wall (Subcommittee on Civil Functions). 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: The people listed below have written and wired me urging 
the necessity for construction of a flood wall at Vincennes, Ind. 

All of these people are known to me personally as responsible citizens of 
Vincennes who have the interest of their community at heart. I would appre- 
ciate this list being made a part of the record of the subcommittee hearings. 
F. R. Sargent, vice president, Vincennes Steel Corp. 

Robert V. Bierhaus, Bierhaus & Sons. 
H. W. Shepard, manager, Central Fibre Products Co. 


Rebert W. Kellum, executive secretary, Indiana Flood-Control and Water- 

Resources Commission, 
J.G. Monnin, manager, Auto Lite Battery Corp. 
Osear A. Osterhage, G. F. Osterhage Lumber Co. 
©. E. Marchino, Vincennes Packing Corp. 
William E. Glover, president, Ebner Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
Carl L. Schaller, president, American National Bank 
Oris H. Wright, president, Polishing Products, Ine. 
H. L. Phillippe, vice president, Pomeroy Manufacturing Co. 
R. J. Dognaux, president, Blackford Window Glass Co. 
Bernard Nathan, manager, Hamilton Glass Co. 
Elisha Morgan, president, Saither-Morgan Co. 
Ottie Brock, Sr., president, Brock Monument Manufacturing Co. 
Gaylord 8S. Morse, executive secretary, Vincennes Chamber of Commerce. 

Thank you for your courtesy in allowing me to incorporate this list in the 
hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM G. Bray, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Kerr. I understood you to say that this is the only item for 
Indiana ¢ ; 

Mr. Bray. The only Indiana item that we are asking for is the 
Vincennes flood wall. As for Mr. Denton’s project in the Eighth 
District, contract has been let. 

Mr. Earl Wilson, from Indiana, a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, is strongly in favor of this project. He came over here at 
one time for the hearing and I did not get in touch with him today. 
The entire Indiana delegation is for this project. The governor sent 
the secretary of the flood resources and planning commission over here 
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specifically for this project. It is something that we need and need 
desperately. 

Mr. Denton. I am Winfield K. Denton, Congressman from the 
Eighth District of Indiana. I am appearing in behalf of the proposed 
flood wall to be located at Vincennes, Knox County, Ind. This is not 
my district, but I am vitally interested in it because of the fact that 
my district is directly south of Vincennes. Most of the traffic from 
Evansville north, both by road and rail, goes through Vincennes. If 
Vincennes is inundated, the traffic out of my town north will be 
practically cut off. 

I sat for about 6 weeks on the other side of this table, where I heard 
people ask for larger appropriations, and I appreciate your problem 
and what you are up against. I know this: When you have a leak in 
your roof it is rather poor economy not to fix it. You might save a 
little money by not fixing that roof for the time being, but it is going 
to do a great deal more damage in the long run. I think that this 
Vincennes flood wall is exactly in that situation. 

The WPA built an old concrete wall, part of it earth, which has not 
been adequate. They have these periodic floods in Vincennes. It cost 
over $400,000 for the 1950 flood just for sandbagging and preventing 
that flood from inundating the city. Those floods are bound to occur. 

What we would like to have appropriated is $600,000 for this 
project. You gentlemen will remember that Congress last year 
included this sum in the appropriation. It was put in in the Senaté 
and approved by the Congress, but in the 10-percent cut it was taken 
out. All of the Indiana delegation were interested. We talked with 
Mr. Pace at that time and he said that it was urgently needed to 
protect the city and that it would be economy to build the wall. The 
only reason that he objected was that it was a new project, and that 
was the reason it was taken out. 

I have a letter from Governor Schricker to Mr. Cannon, and also 
one from Mr. Kellum, who is executive secretary of the Indiana Flood 
Commission, and I would like to have those made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, they will be placed in the record. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 

STATE OF INDIANA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 


Indianapolis, Ind., April 25, 1951. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, M., C. 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CANNON: I have been advised that the proposed appropriation for 
the reconstruction and repair of the Vincennes, Ind., flood wall is to be heard 
before your committee on May 1, and I take this opportunity to lend my en- 
couragement and full support to this project. I know from observation that 
this wall cannot withstand another flood stage of the Wabash River such as 
it experienced a year ago, and unless it is strengthened and repaired the city of 
Vincennes and surrounding territory will be made to suffer irreparable dam- 
age from the standpoint of flood control. 

This is probably the most important project in Indiana, and I urge most ear- 
nestly that it receive favorable consideration. Both Congressman William G. 
Bray, of the Seventh Indiana District, and Congressman Winfield K. Denton, of 
the Eighth Indiana District, will be able to give you a very clear picture of this 
critical situation at your hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 


Henry F. ScuricKer, Governor. 
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InprANa FLOop CoNTROL AND WATER ReEsouRCES COMMISSION, 
April 26, 1951. 
Congressman CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Wish to eall to your attention emergency nature of Vincennes flood-control 
project. Approximately $20,000,000 defense orders processed by Vincennes fac- 
tories now. City key point in transcontinental rail and highway transportation. 
Is in extreme danger from flooding as demonstrated especially in January 1950 
and May 1943. City was saved then only by aid of troops, State guard, and 
citizens working day and ninght for weeks. Regard such condition as danger- 
ous to the basic production facilities on which Armed Forces depend for weapons 
and goods. Correction of the condition is needed as urgently as any purely 
military project in long-range program of improving productive power of Amer- 
ica. This is most urgently needed flood-control project in Middle West. Without 
common-sense continuance of such work the national strength cannot be in- 
creased as it should be. Most seriously request that you give consideration 
to Vincennes apepal for $600,000 appropriation in 1951-52 fiscal budget. United 
States Corps of Engineers has plans ready for start of construction if Federal 
funds available. Governor Schricker of Indiana has pointed to this condition 
repeatedly as necessary to correct, with cooperation of Federal Government, as 
a contribution to elimination of such dangers to the economy in the Ohio River 
Basin. 

Rosert W. KELLUM, 
Exvecutwe Secretary. 

Mr. Davis. This project is one which could be finished in one sea- 
son’s work? 

Mr. Denon. No. 

Mr. Bray. One season could take care of the critical area there; 
yes. Frankly, we want $600,000. I realize you gentlemen have a 
terrific problem. 

Mr. Davis. What would it take to take care of the critical part? 

Mr. Bray. $600,000. 

Mr. Davis. That is the critical part? 

Mr. Bray. That is all we are asking for because, in the end, there 
has to be a long-term plan. The critical part is divided into critical] 
and most critical. That is all that the engineers contemplate doing 
at this time because it will relieve the situation. 

Incidentally, there is a bit of sentiment attached to the city. It 
was the capital of the Northwest Territory, and the capital of the 
Indian Territory, and it is a very fine cultural city. 

Mr. Rasavt. Have the railroad people a statement they want to 
submit, or are they just lending their appearance ? 

Mr. Denton. They are just lending their appearance. 

This town formerly was not flooded, but since they have cut the 
trees it has been flooded in a hurry. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Bray. I appreciate the courtesy of the committee very much 
for hearing our request for the $600,000 which is so urgently needed. 





Tuurspay, May 3, 1951. 
Ovacuita River Basin 


WITNESSES 


HON. OREN HARRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

H. K. THATCHER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, OUACHITA RIVER 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION 

FRED KIRKPATRICK, COUNTY JUDGE, SALINE COUNTY, ARK. 

HON. W. F. NORRELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Ranavur. The committee will come to order. We will be glad 
to hear from one of our colleagues, Congressman Harris. 

Mr. Harris. Gentlemen, I will detain you only briefly myself. I 
want to agree with everything that Mr. Hays said about the Arkansas 
River down in our State, and compliment the other gentlemen, too, 
for the fine statements they made. 

The Ouachita River, however, is part of the system in our State, too, 
and the Ouachita has its source in the district of my colleague, Mr. 
Tackett. It goes through Mr. Norrell’s district, and right down 
through the center of my district. 

Mr. H. K. Thatcher, who is executive vice president of the Ouachita 
River Valley Association, is here, and 1 would appreciate it if you 
would hear him for just a brief time. 

Mr. Rasavutr. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Thatcher. 

Mr. Tuarcner. Mr. Chairinan, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is H. K. Thatcher, of Camden, Ark. I am the executive vice 
president of the Ouachita River Valley Association. 

The Ouachita River Basin contains about 25,000 square miles of 
territory and it is located in northeastern Louisiana and southeastern 
Arkansas. It is a bi-State river we are talking about at this particular 
time. I think the civil functions operation comes under the lower Mis- 
sissippi River Valley division of the Corps of Engineers to pin point 
the position. 

* The annual rainfall in the Ouachita Valley is 51 inches, of which 20 
inches is runoff every year, and about 800,000 acres, according to the 
surveys of the engineers are inundated every year, and about a dollar 
a year per acre dam: age from crop and other damages all put together, 

<o that we can substantiate about $800,000 a year di: image every single 
year because of that excess runoff that floods that basin, vand our prob- 

lem is, first, to take care of that excess water, and the second is to 
utilize the waters we have there. 

We have a great industrial area. It is more of an industrial area 
than a good agricultural area, although we have some wonderfully fine 
land, and we have heard about some of it in the eastern Arkansas 
drainage basin this afternoon and this morning. The upper part of 
this valley is primarily an industrial section, and it is with that in 
mind that we want to bring to you the dire necessity of some of the 
things that we need from this committee, some of the improvements 
that we need. 

I will file with you a list of the various sundry minerals that go into 
manufacturing in that area. 
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We feel that our needs come in about this arrangement, and all of 
them are listed, and some in the order of priority as we see them. 

First, we want to see a modern 9-foot river channel developed on 
the Ouachita. We have a 614-foot channel now up as far as Camden, 
and the authorization is for a 9-foot channel. 

Now, before World War II there was a considerable amount of 
traffic on that river with the 614-foot boats, but came the war and our 
boats were taken away from us for the intercoastal canal service, and 
the boats being gone, the Engineers did not keep up the river, so it 
became impassable to all boats, and now that the river has been re- 
dredged we are now resuming traflic with the 6-foot barges, and we 
want to renew the docks also. 

Mr. Kerr. Who redredged it ? 

Mr. Tuatrcuer. The Corps of Engineers redredged it. They did 
that last year and put it back into shape. So we have a year-round 
614-foot channel with barges running up as far as Camden. The 
problem we now have is to make interchange with the other rivers, 
the other big rivers, principally the Mississippi and the Ohio which 
have 9-foot barges, and we cannot get a barge system started and get 
freight traffic started unless those barges can be interchanged so that 
they can come right up the river without having to be relayed into 
smaller barges. So we want that as quickly as possible. The best 
thing that could happen to our entire basin would be to get that 9-foot 
channel up as far as it is now authorized to go. 

Congress has authorized a study to be made to bring navigation 
farther on up, and that is in progress, or going on, but no appropria- 
tion is requested this year, as far as I know, for that. 

Mr. Razavr. Off the recor ik 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Tuarcuer. Thank you, sir. We feel that we are justified in 
saying that the money should be spent for the completion of the 9-foot 
navigation work. 

No. 2 on our list would be the completion of the Blakely Mountain 
Dam which is in the budget to be done, and our third project in rank 
would be continuation of the drainage work which you have already 
heard about in southeastern Arkansas, and in northeastern Louisiana. 

Our fourth project is one of taking care of a problem on the upper 

Saline, which is a tributary of the Ouachita. A defense area has been 
ests ablished up there, but it has brought us a water shortage problem 
during some of the dry seasons of the year. We feel that must be 
given “consideration, and I want to talk oid that a little bit later, 
and we have a man here that I would like to have say a few words 
on it. 

Next, I feel that we should have some money to do some planning 
on the deGray Dam, which has been authorized by the Congress on 
the Muddy Fork River, which is a tributary of the Ouachita. 

The reason we feel that we should have planning money for that is 
so that we can get ready for the construction of that dam whenever 
the money should be spent for those things. That dam will be a flood- 
control dam and it will be a power-producing dam, and we need both 
of those things. We need them badly. 

The sixth thing that we think we should have consideration on from 
this committee at this time is for a dam on the Muddy Fork, a tribu- 
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tary of the Little Missouri which, in turn, is a tributary of the 
Ouachita. 

Congress has authorized the building of that flood-control dam, but 
they have held up matters by saying that it should be further justified 
economically, and we, down in that country, feel that particularly 
not only is needed, but we will have to have an additional dam if we 
ever control floods in that particular area, and we would like sufficient 
money put into the budget to allow us to have the engineers finish that 
study, because we believe it would be justified. 

There is some work we need done on the Little Missouri River, too. 

That has also been authorized, making a good many cut-offs so as 
to speed up the water out of that area and to get it into the main 
channel of the Ouachita before the waters that flow higher up in the 
elevations reach there, and it would lower the flood heights consider- 
ably. 

We believe, further, that the levee work which is now going on down 
around the vicinity of Monroe, La., should be completed. The Engi- 
neers have taken care of that, and I am sure have brought it to your 
attention, because it is very nearly complete, and it only takes a little 
more to do it. 

We think also that we should have sufficient money in the budget 
this year to take care of a number of little projects that are very 
vexing in our territory. We have a lot of little creeks and bayous that 
are tributaries of the river that come out of the oil fields, and as they 
come out of the oil fields they carry refuse to the lower ends that have 
been allowed to get stopped up, and then when the high waters come 
it pushes that 

Mr. Ranavr (interposing). The Engineers have some discretion in a 
matter like that, and they have sums of money that they can use for 
that purpose, for small projects. They get a lump sum for the treat- 
ment of projects of that type. 

Mr. Tuatcuer. I understand that, sir, but we just want to be sure 
that they have got enough money to do some of those things, because 
they are very vexing to us and very necessary. 

Mr. Ranaut. They have to be convinced that those problems are 
foremost in the needs of the local community to be given recognition. 

Mr. Tuarcuer. I understand that is so, sir, but they tell us, “and we 
understand that there is a problem there, we would like to do some- 
thing about it but we do not have the money. They say, “You get the 
money for us and we will take care of it,” so we are sort of caught 
between two stones there. They are authorized to do it and you give 
them a certain amount of money, and they say that they do not have 
enough, so we are interested in seeing when the time comes that you 
look into that, that they do have enough money to take care of some 
of those vexing things that bother us there. 

Now, I would like your permission to talk a little bit more about 
the defense area problem that we have in the upper Saline. 

This matter is coming to this committee, I presume begging for 
solution at a certain time because we are out of water. We have a 
tremendous industrial problem there concerning the aluminum indus- 
try. During the last war we built a big alumina plant that, of course, 
uses a certain amount of industrial water, but they also brought in a 
lot of people, and the area has been growing very rapidly since then, 
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and it has taxed the water in the river at that point to a point where 
we cannot depend on it during the extremely dry periods. Some kind 
of construction has got to be made in order to supply some additional 
water because on top of what we already have now comes another 
alumina plant which we consider as being a war project. 


Mr. Kerr. The production of aluminum is done by private .cor- 
porations ¢ 

Mr. Tuatcuer. That is right. The one that is in operation there 
now is being done by the Reynolds Metals Co., and the new plant com- 
ing in is gomg to be built and operated by the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica. ‘They are private companies, but they take water out of the river, 
and there we sit, depending upon that. We have lots of people and 
they have to have water and the city has about a 3,000-bed hospital 
right close by this institution, and it 1s growing also, and we just have 
an awfully hard time in figuring out what can be done, and that prob- 
lem is coming to you folks a little bit later on, I suspect. 

Mr. Ranavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Thatcher is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF H. K. THATCHER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, OUACHITA RIVER 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


My name is H. K. Thatcher, of Camden, Ark. I am the executive vice presi- 
dent of the Ouachita River Valley Association, an incorporated nonprofit benev- 
olent association interested in the economic development of the Ouachita River 
Basin. The association has 37 elected directors drawn from all trades and pro- 
fessions and represent all of the principal towns and communities in the basin. 

The Ouachita River Basin contains 25,000 square miles of territory located 
in northeast Louisiana and southeast Arkansas and is an integral part of the 
Red River Basin. Its civil-function programs are administered through the 
lower Mississippi Valley division of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 

The Ouachita River Basin receives an annual rainfall of 51 inches of which 
approximately 20 inches becomes runoff water and it is this excess water that 
does so much damage. It is estimated that 800,000 acres of land along the 
Ouachita River and its tributaries is inundated and damaged each year. We 
seek relief from these annual floods and ways and means of economic utilization 
of all the waters that fall in the basin. 

With control of the annual floods the Ouachita River Basin would become the 
most satisfactory watered valley in the Nation. In no other similar sized area 
can be found such a bountiful supply of good water, in combination with so many 
of the other essential elements desired by industry. 

Besides having an abundance of good water, the Ouachita River Basin pro- 
duces cheap natural gas for fuel, petroleum and natural gas for chemicals, has 
magnificent fast-growing stands of pine and hardwood timber, enjoys a_ pro- 
ductive agriculture, including livestock and boasts of a commercial reserve of 
a large variety of minerals. The list of minerals include bauxite, barite, cinnaber 
(mercury), Clays, chalk, gypsum, lignite, manganese, novaculite, slates, sand 
and gravel, salt, sulfur, titanium, and tripoli. Many lesser minerals are found 
all up and down the banks of the Ouachita River. Not produced in the basin, but 
within a 200-mile haul, are found other essential minerals such as coal, lead, 
zine, iron ore, glass sands, and phosphates. 

The Ouachita River Basin is already a good industrial area and extremely 
important to the present national military preparedness program. As an indica- 
tion of the rapid industrial growth in the basin within the year it has been an- 
nounced that three multi-million-dollar plants will be erected in the upper part 
of the basin. The companies building these plants are General Motors with an 
alumina die-casting plant, Aleoa with an alumina plant, and Westinghouse with 
a new type of glass plant. 

Four other nationally known companies are inspecting possible plant sites in 
the basin at the present time. 

That is why we have no hesitancy in asking the Congress for sufficient money 
to be spent under the civil-functions program to help our economy growing. 
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We are mindful of the fact that the Nation is prosecuting a far eastern arms 
conflict and is at the same time preparing for the eventuality of another ‘global 
war. We know that our resources of money, men, and material need to be con- 
served for the military efforts, nevertheless, our domestic economy must go on 
and be expanded to meet the challenge of the future. To do this investments 
must be made, year by year, in soil and water control projects that will pay 
dividends. These investments must be made in good times and in bad and with- 
out regard to timing, employment characteristics or business conditions. 

The Ouachita River basin has already demonstrated that it is a good area 
for industrial investments and that it is extremely important to the present mili- 
tary preparedness economy. We believe that if investments, in civil function 
committee work, is done anywhere it will pay a bigger dividend in the Ouachita 
River basin than anywhere else. 

We respectfully ask this committee to recommend appropriations in what- 
ever amount the Corps of Engineers say they need, and can use, in carrying 
forward the following specific projects in the Ouachita River basin : 

No. 1. Development of the authorized modern 9-foot channel in the Ouachita 
River with proper maintenance. 

No. 2. Continued work on the multiple-purpose B!akely Mountain Dam. 

No. 3. Continued work on the northeast Louisiana and southeast Arkansas drain- 
age projects. 

No. 4. Provide water relief for the defense area on the upper Saline River in 
vicinity of Benton and Bauxite. 

No. 5. Proved planning money for the authorized multiple-purpose DeGray Dam 
on the Caddo River near Arkadelphia. 

No. 6. Provide for additional study on the proposed flood-control dam on Muddy 
Fork of the Little Missouri River. 

No. 7. Provide for flood control and drainage work on the Little Missouri River. 

No. 8. Complete necessary levee and sea wall work in the vicinity of Monroe, La. 

No. 9. Provide money for maintenance and emergency work on numerous small 
streams, creeks, and bayous to prevent floods and to expedite pollution- 

control problems, 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROJECTS 


Navigation on the Ouachita River 

The Ouachita River is the backbone and nerve center of the basin. Practically 
all improvements and developments made in the basin must be governed by 
What is done to the river. 

From a practical and economic standpoint the river must be controlled and 
properly managed in order to hold the annual flood damages to a minimum. 
What waters are impounded in multiple-purpose dam and reservoirs, must be 
used in the manufacturing of hydroelectric power, furnish domestic, municipal, 
and industrial water, provide additional water for navigation during periods of 
slack rainfall, expedite stream sanitation measures, provide suitable places for 
the propogation of fish and wildlife, and furnish public recreation areas. 

From an economic point of view the development and maintenance of a modern 
9-foot navigation channel on the Ouachita River is the most important item for 
consideration at this time. Such river transportation is long overdue in the 
Quachita River Basin and will do more to stimulate increased industrial develop- 
Inent than any other one thing. 

From 1926 until 1941 a 614-foot barge channel was maintained on the Ouachita 
River to Camden, Ark., at mile 351. During World War ITI all barges were 
removed from the river and ordered to service on the intercoastal canals. Con- 
sequently, the channel was not maintained during the war and was only restored 
for service during 1950. River traffic is now resuming on the Ouachita River 
but during the time of inactivity warehouses and docks deteriorated to a point 
where all must be rebuilt before 6'4-foot barge traffic can be resumed in any 
volume. 

While a 6%-foot channel is extremely important and serves a very useful 
purpose in relieving boxcar shortages and at the same time giving opportunity to 
level off and equalize freight rates with other industrial sections of the country, 
a 614-foot barge channel is not a completely satisfactory barge service. All of 
the main river routes carry 9-foot draft barges and the barges which ply these 
rivers should be interchangeable with the Ouachita River. 

A large terminal warehouse company is contemplating building a river termi- 
nal at Camden and their survey of in-bound and out-bound manufactured goods 
estimate there is 700,000 tons annually available for river traffic and they believe 
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they will handle approximately 400,000 tons annually through their warehouse 
alone. This tonnage does not take into account out-bound shipments of cotton 
nor in-bound shipments of bauxite ore, which ore shipments are estimated will 
be 425,000 long tons per year beginning July 1952. 

The construction of a modern 9-foot channel on the Ouachita River to Camden 
has been authorized by the Congress. We now ask that sufficient moneys be 
appropriated by this Congress to get this modernized channel under construction. 
Blakely Mountain Dam 

We are advised by the engineers that the Blakely Mountain Dam is nearing 
the halfway completion stage and that unless construction work is systemati- 
cally carried forward there will be a tremendous construction loss and much 
precious time wasted. 

The Blakely Mountain Reservoir, when in operation, will become a big factor 
in lowering the flood heights for 50 miles or more downstream from the reservoir. 
Besides relieving much flood damages, proper control of the reservoir will raise 
the low water gage readings on the river as far down as Monroe, La. This will 
be helpful to industries, navigation, river sanitation, fish and wildlife production, 
and public recreation. 

The Blakely Mountain Dam will have an initial installment of 75,000 kilowatts 
of generating capacity. It is calculated the dam will produce 131.5 million kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity per year. This amount of electric energy will readily be 
absorbed into the net work of transmission lines serving local industries. Twice 
this amount of extra energy could be used at the present time if it were available. 
Drainage work 

The rich delta lands of southeast Arkansas and northeast Louisiana, drained 
by the Bayou Bartholomew, Boeuf River, Bayou Macon, Tensas River, and their 
tributaries are some of the richest and best agricultural lands in the world, These 
lands cannot produce to their capacity until adequate drainage of the area is 
provided. This work is well started on a sound engineering basis but progress 
of the work is too slow. If this Nation is to be called on in the future, as in the 
past, to supply food and raiment to foreign allies this rich delta area will be 
needed for crop and livestock production. It must be properly drained if it is 
to give maximum production. 

Defense area 

A new problem has entered the Ouachita River Basin with the designation of a 
defense area on the upper Saline River in the vicinity of Benton and 
Bauxite, Ark. 

We understand that this matter cannot come properly before this committee 
at this time, but, because of the limited time element involved, we want to men- 
tion it in passing, because to do so now may save some of us a 1,S00-mile round- 
trip journey to Washington later on, A resolution by the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, dated March 14, 1951, requests the Corps of Engineers to make an 
immediate special study of this problem. 

Briefly the facts are, the Benton-Bauxite area contains about 95 percent of the 
known commercial bauxite ore in the Nation. During World War II the defense 
agency constructed a very large alumina plant at Bauxite for the reduction of 
bauxite ore. This brought thousands of new people into the area. The State 
of Arkansas maintains a 3,000-patient hospital for nervous diseases near Benton 
and this institution has also been increasing the number of its patients. The 
influx of people has caused a water shortage for domestic and industrial uses 
during the dry months of the late summer and fall. Water for use in the Benton- 

sauxite area is drawn from the Saline River, a left bank tributary of the 
Ouachita River. 

A water shortage in this area has been developing for some time. Recently 
the Benton-Bauxite territory has been designated to be a defense area and a 
second alumina plant is being constructed near Bauxite. This aggravates the 
water situation there. 

The industrial water needed for this new plant and water necessary for the 
increased population of workers at the plant, makes it imperative that provisions 
be made to impound water in the Saline River for reserve use during the several 
weeks of the extremely dry seasons. Such impounding of water must also be 
coupled with flood control and for pollution abatement and be constructed under 
the directions of the Corps of Engineers. 

We want this committee to know that this problem has high priority on our 
agenda and you will be hearing more from us later on this subject. 
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DeGray Dam on the Caddo 


The Congress has authorized the construction of the multiple-purpose De- 
Gray Dam and Reservoir on the Caddo River, a right bank tributary on the 
Ouachita River. The primary reasons for this structure are (1) the lowering 
of the flood heights in the lower Ouachita River flood plane; (2) stabilizing 
the volume of flow in the Ouachita River during periods of low-gage readings, 
thus supplying additional water for navigation, industrial use, and stream 
sanitation; and (3) the manufacturing of additional hydroelectric power. 

The DeGray Dam will have initially installed 32,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity which will produce approximately 66.2 million kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy per year. This amount of electricity will be readily absorbed by the 
present electric transmitting system and be used by expanding industries in the 
immediate territory. 

The impelling argument for completing the DeGray Dam at the earliest 
possible time is the fact that General Motors is constructing a 1,000-workman 
alumina die-casting plant on the Ouchita River only 18 miles from the DeGray 
Dam site and Westinghouse is constructing a $4,000,000 glass plant near Hot 
Springs about 20 miles from the dam site. A wood-laminating plant and hard- 
wood pulp mill are considered sites near Arkadelphia a few miles down the river 
from the DeGray Dam site. The two plants under construction and the two 
now looking for suitable sites are all users of large volumes of industrial water, 
large quantities of electrical energy, and are water-transportation-minded. An- 
nouncement of planning money for the DeGray Dam at this time would be ex- 
tremely important in definitely locating the two wood-using plants and they 
would be put in operation before the dam could be constructed. 

We urge this committee to grant whatever amount of planning money may 
be needed, and that the Corps of Engineers can use, in order to get this project 
under construction. 


Muddy Fork flood-control dam 


The Congress has approved the construction of a flood-control dam and 
reservoir on the Muddy Fork of the Little Missouri River, which, in turn, is a 
right-bank tributary of the Ouachita River, but has specified that more stud) 
is necessary in order to provide the proper economic justification of project. 
We know that the present flood-control program on the Little Missouri River 
is not sufficient, and besides the proposed Muddy Fork Dam, would perhaps 
need an additional dam to effectively control the normal floods occurring annually 
on the Little Missouri River. 

We ask and urge this committee to provide the Corps of Engineers with what 
money they may need to restudy the economic justification of the Muddy Fork 
Dam. 

The Little Missouri River 

Work on the Little Missouri River has been authorized and plans made by 
the Corps of Engineers and the local citizens to make certain cut-offs in the 
channel to hasten the run-off of excess water. This not only will prevent much 
flood damages but will allow flash-flood water along the streams to get into the 
main channel of the Ouachita River before the high waters from up the streams 
reach the mouth of the Little Missouri River. 

We want to see sufficient moneys made available to the Corps of Engineers 
to enable some work to be done on the Little Missouri River when time and 
conditions permit. 


Other streams, creeks, and bayous 


There are numerous other streams, creeks, and bayous, all smaller tributaries 
to the Ouachita River, which have a great bearing on the drainage and proper 
development of the basin as a whole. The problems on some of these small 
streams are hearing the emergency stage. In order to provide flood control 
and stream sanitation work this committee is urged to provide the Corps of 
Engineers with whatever funds they may request in order to take care of these 
emergency propositions wherever they may occur. 


Mr. Tuarcuer. We have with us today a gentleman from that 
particular section who is judge of the county in which all of this 
trouble is now originating, Judge Fred Kirkpatrick, and with your 
permission I would like to call Mr. Kirkpatrick, who is sitting here, 
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to make a few brief statements, and if yow have any questions you 
can ask him about that particular problem. 

Mr. Rasaur. We will be glad totes you, Judge. 

Judge Kirkpatrick. Mr. Chairman and members of this commit- 
tee, first I would like to qualify myself since there is no authorization 
for this project. I would like to qualify myself for my personal views 
onthe situation. I worked under the Manhattan District of the Corps 
of Engineers on nine of the largest projects in this Nation during 
the last war. 

I realize the importance of any shortage of critical materials around 
war plants. 

We have, I think, one of the most vital materials in this connec- 
tion as our heritage in that area. I feel that it is our responsibility 
to see that nothing happens to the production of that material. 

From an engineering standpoint I know that if we have a drought 
that is anything near what we had in 1946 that plant will have to cease 
to operate. That river runs dry about every fourth or fifth year. 
The last time was in 1946. We blasted the shoals and pumped over 
shoals for the municipal water supply only. 

Since then we have built a $38,000,000 installation for a hospital. 
The Bauxite Co. is securing its water below the city’s intake. 

I talked with the president of ALCOA. He came to my office the 
other day and I asked for statistics about their requirements in gal- 
lonage, and he said that they are going to need 2,000,000 gallons of 
water a day as a minimum. 

Gentlemen, if drought comes on that river when that plant is started 
up, production of that vital material is going to be stopped, at least 
temporarily. It costs them $40,000 to shut down and start up that 
process. 

The little town of Benton is not in a position financially to share 
water for industrial purposes on this short notice. 

Mr. Ranaut. Did the Army engineers present this to the Budget ? 

Judge Kirkparrick. No; they have not, Mr. Chairman. I appeared 
before the committee and the engineers understand my problem. The 
resolution passed in the Senate here on March 14 which asked them to 
investigate our situation. They have begun a survey and they have 
applied back to the Department here in Washington asking for funds 
to complete this survey. In less than 60 days I[ feel that this thing 
will be before this committee. 

Mr. Rasavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Razavr. There is no question about your being out of order, 
but the question is, if something is as important as this is, why it has 
not. been presented to the budget. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Judge Kir«rarrick. This plant was only assigned to us a few 
months back. We did not feel that we should have had audacity 
enough to say we won't defend this plant. The purpose of this plant 
is the extraction of aluminum from low-grade ore. I am sure that 
ALCOA has been requested to produce this ore and to complete this 
plant as soon as possible. I know that for this reason, they have one 
of the highest priorities in the United States on the procurement of 
materials to complete that plant, and General Motors is going to re- 





ceive that aluminum and process it, considering it 100 percent for 
war uses. 

This is an impact that has come on us without notice. We want 
to do everything within our responsibility and within our power to 
handle it, but we cannot build flood control and water supply with 
municipal funds. 

The thing that I want to impress on you is that we have an emer- 
gency in an impacted area. We are a country town, not big enough 
to meet an emergency. 

Mr. Rasavr. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Norrevt. The need for this project has been accelerated during 
the last 80 days. Of course, you realize that in this area of Arkansas 
98 percent of the bauxite in America is produced. 

Mr. Ranaut. Yes. 

Mr. Norreti. We have a multiplicity of mining operations down 
there, the world’s largest aluminum plant. About 30 days ago the 
Aluminum Co. of America announced a $55,000,000 alumina plant 
to be constructed in that county. Then, just a few days ago 
General Motors anounced a new rolling mill to be located in that area, 
Then, we have a large alumina plant operated by Reynolds Metals Co. 
The new plants create the emergency. 

We are presenting this to you prematurely, of course, we know 
that, but the Army engineers are making a survey at this time re- 
garding the water supply of the area. We must have an additional 
water supply, if possible. We think the construction of a dam on the 
Saline River will be adequate for our needs. 

Now, when the Army engineers make their report, you may or may 
not have written up this bill. If we get the report back in time, then 
we are going before the budget and attempt to get a budget estimate 
and give it to you. 

Mr. Raravr. That is right. 

Mr. Norrewu. If not, we are going to try to get it in time for action 
before the bill has been completed in the Senate. So, we are working, 
Mr. Rabaut, on what you have in mind. This is a project that is 
absolutely necessary, and there can be no doubt that it will go 
through. The thing about it is the occassion arose such a short time 
ago that we simply have not had time to do what is necessary to be 
done. 

Mr. Rasavur. Well, I understand that, but we cannot do anything 
about it now ourselves. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, we want to thank you for your in- 
dulgence, kind attention, and consideration that you have given us. 

Mr. Rawavr. Thank you, gentlemen. We have given you over an 
hour and a half in which to present your testimony. 

Mr. Harris. We appreciate it, Mr. Chairman. 
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Wicuira, Kans., Fioop-Conrrot Progecr 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM C. SALOME, CITY COMMISSIONER, CITY OF WICHITA, 
KANS. 

JOHN H. EDWARDS, JR., COUNTY COMMISSIONER, SEDGWICK 
COUNTY, KANS. 

ORA GARNETT, REPRESENTING THE WICHITA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 

CALVIN 0. SCHOFIELD, CHIEF ENGINEER FOR THE CITY AND. 
COUNTY 


Mr. Razavur. The committee will come to order. You have one 
member here who is going to talk on this project, and the rest of them 
will submit their remarks for the record ¢ 

Mr. Satome. Yes. I am William C. Salome, city commissioner of 
Wichita, Kans. 

Due to the allotted time of 10 minutes, we are submitting to you 
gentlemen a brief of the past history of the Wichita, Sedgwick 
County, Kans., flood-control project. This brief will give you com- 
plete details as to what has taken place. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


SYLLABUS 


The flood protection of the Wichita area is the most important project defense- 
wise in this country today. To support this statement, consider— 

1. It is a major aircraft manufacturing center in the United States with three 
leading aircraft companies and two smaller ones engaged in the production of 
military aircraft and commercial planes. Boeing is building the B—47 Stratojet 
bomber. Beech manufacturers training planes, wing sections for Lockheed mili- 
tary aircraft, auxiliary wing tanks and ailerons for the B-47, converts and re- 
conditions Navy planes. Cessna builds artillery liaison planes. 

2. Training command of the Air Force has condemned the municipal airport 
which adjoins the Boeing plant and will construct there a permanent base for 
the training of personnel in the repair and maintenance of the B—47 Strato- 
jet bomber. Service to this base demands that utility services continue un- 
interrupted. 

3. Five major transcontinental railroad lines bottleneck in this area with 
consequent disruption when put out of service by floods. In 1944, along with 
all other railread traffic, five troop trains were delayed 24 hours. 

4. Local contributions by the city and county amount to $3,000,000, of which 
$2,000,000 has already been spent. 

5. Construction is behind schedule. We need $4,700,000, the total of the 
amounts requested for the fiscal years 1951 and 1952. Previously no funds were 
approved for these years. 

Purpose.—To present basic economic data for the flood plain areas of the 
Arkansas River and tributaries within the protective limits of the authorized 
Wichita and Valley Center, Kans., flood-control project and by evaluation of the 
benefits that would be creditable to the completed improvements, show that, in 
protecting life and property, they will also serve an area vital to the long- 
range national defense plans and therefore funds should be appropriated to allow 
completion of the project at the earliest possible date. 
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Authorization —The flood protection project was authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of June 22, 1986 (Public, No. 738, 74th Cong., H. R. 8455) and is 
described in House Document No. 308, Seventy-fourth Congress, first session.’ 

Local cooperation required by authorization.—The requirements of local co- 
operation for the authorized project are contained in section 2 of the authorizing 
act of June 28, 1938 (Public, No. 761, 75th Cong., 3d sess., H. R. 10618) and 
section 2 of the Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941 (Public Law 228, 77th 
Cong., 1st sess., H. R. 4911). These acts require that local interests shall 
provide, without cost to the United States, all lands, easements, and rights-of- 
way necessary for the construction of the project, shall hold and save the 
United States free from damages due to the construction works ; and shall main- 
tain and operate all the works after completion in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of War. Included in these provisions is the reloca- 
tion of ali utility lines and highways. 

General development.—(1) The area under consideration is a well-developed 
and prosperous region in Sedgwick County, Kans. Wichita is the county seat of 
Sedgwick County and is the largest city of Kansas with a constantly increasing 
population estimated presently at 221,230 within a 6-mile radius. Of this num- 
ber, 95,300 are employed, 35,750 in manufacturing and 24,100 in military aircraft 
production. There are 75,212 dwelling units and $28,000,000 in building permits 
Was approved in 1950. Twelve thousand housing units will be built in 1951 to 
take care of the rapid increase of workers. It is a major aircraft manufacturing 
center of the United States, with three leading aircraft companies and two 
smaller ones engaged in the production of military and commercial planes. 
Boeing is building the B—47 Stratojet bomber. Beech manufactures training 
planes, wing sections for Lockheed military aircraft, auxiliary wing tanks and 
ailerons for the B—47, and has a $25,000,000 contract for conversion and recon- 
ditioning of Navy planes. Cessna builds the light planes used for artillery liaison 
work. Siebel produces helicopters. 

(2) Wichita is the fourth largest milling center in the United States. Graim 
storage capacity is 23,999,000 bushels, elevator capacity, and flour production in 
1950 was 468,667 hundredweight. Wheat receipts were 1,884,000 bushels and 
wheat shipments were 1,254,600 bushels. Other major industries include two 
oil refineries which in 1950 converted 5,731,632 barrels of crude; six meat pack- 
ing plants which consumed 70,618 head of cattle; the Wichita Union Stockyards, 
which handles an average of 21,000 cattle, 15,000 hogs, 5,000 sheep per month. 

(3) Retail and wholesale establishments serve a widespread area. Retail 
sales for 1950 amounted to $202,398,219. This does not include chain stores, 
beer, cigarettes, or gasoline. 

(4) Transportation facilities include five railroad lines of the following com- 
panies: St. Louis & San Francisco; Midland Valley; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; Missouri Pacific; and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. During 1950, 
55,265 carloads of freight were received and 47,260 carloads were forwarded. 
The Continental bus system serves the area. There are 38 track lines. The city 
is served by three major airlines having 26 national flights daily. A network of 
Federal, State, and county highways provides transportation facilities for cars, 
trucks, and busses. Seventy percent of the freight moves by rail and thirty 
percent by truck. 

(5) Farm enterprises in the rural areas of the project limits are, for the most 
part, highly developed. The principal crops grown are wheat, alfalfa, grain 
sorghums, and oats. Of the 46,750 acres which the project will protect, 28,180 
are under cultivation and have an annual yield of $25-$30 per aere based on an 
average for the past 10 years. . 

(6) The value of physical property within the flood plain area under con- 
sideration amounts to $250,000,000 at present prices, exclusive of the proven value 
of subsurface mineral rights and the value of crops. 


7Sec. 5 of the act reads, in part, as follows: “* * * that pursuant to the policy 
outlined in secs. 1 and 3, the following works of improvement, for the benefit of navigation 
and the control of destructive floodwaters and other purposes, are hereby adopted and 
authorized to be prosecuted, in order of their emergency as may be designated by the 
President, under the direction of the Secretary of War and supervision of the Chief of 


Engineers in accordance with the plans in the respective reports and records hereinafter 
designated.” Authority to study the entire authorized project in 1 definite project report 
is contained in teletype from the Office, Chief of Engineers, to the division engineer, South 
western division, Dallas, Tex., SPEWF712, dated March 23, 1945. 
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Flood hazards.—(1) A major portion of the industrial, commercial, and trans- 
portation properties are located in the flood plain areas and have been repeatedly 
flooded in recent years. Included are the oil refineries, one of which now has 
a $2,000,000 addition under construction, grain elevators, flour mills, stockyards 
and packing plants, as well as many companies both large and small which have 
either direct contracts or subcontracts for military production. Flooding of this 
industrial area which is in the northern part of the city occurs more frequently 
than in any other part of the flood plain and comes from the Little Arkansas 
River and the several branches of Chisholm Creek. 

(2) As part of the present project, the channel of the East Branch interception 
eanal and Wichita drainage canal, which extends south through the city for 
714 miles, has been cleaned and rectified. It will now pass the project design 
flood flow of the East Branch of Chisholm Creek. This part of the project 
will not be contiguous with any other portion when the project is completed. 
It will not function as planned until the other branches of Chisholm Creek 
along with a portion of the Little Arkansas River are diverted to the Big 
Arkansas River. Until that time, two and one-half times the design flow 
will continue to try to find its way into this canal and flood large areas of the 
industrial and residential portions of the city. The Chisholm Creek diversion 
in turn cannot begin to function until the Big Slough-Cowskin floodway; the 
Arkansas River levees, and Little River floodway portions of the project have 
been completed. The local agencies have long since acquired the necessary 
right-of-way for these portions at a cost of $1,866,069 for 4,768 acres of land 
and the improvements thereon. Also, several costly relocations of gas, oil, and 
power lines have been completed. All of this was done on a schedule’ prepared 
by the Corps of Engineers, Tulsa district, to be sure all right-of-way would be 
ready in advance of the construction schedule which is now nearly 2 years 
behind. Wichita now remains the only major metropolitan area on the Arkansas 
River without flood protection. Federal projects for the protection of Little 
Rock and Fort Smith, Ark., and Tulsa, Okla., have been completed. Our project 
is purely for flood protection and nothing else, not having been justified on the 
basis of incidental intangible values such as river navigation, hydroelectric 
power, or recreation. Local interests cooperate financially and will maintain 
and operate the works when completed. Already there has been acquired a 
continuous strip of right-of-way over 33 miles in length and the remainder 
is being speedily acquired. Construction has been under way for 1 year. Un- 
like dams and other types of works, the Wichita project is not in the category 
of projects that has been subject to national controversy. It is fully as justi- 
fiable as the projects at Kansas City, Mo., and Waco, Tex., which have been 
allotted funds to continue. 

(3) Records show that highway and railhoad transportation is interrupted 
from 5 to 105 hours by a major flood. Due to the large influx of war workers 
into Wichita, residential developments have been expanded into the flood plain 


? Following is the schedule presented to the local agencies in August 1949, excerpt from 
letter dated August 10, 1949, from Lieutenant Colonel Dyer, executive officer, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, Office of the District Engineer, Tulsa, Okla.: “The proposed con 
struction program and needs for rights-of-way as tabulated in our letter of July 1, 1949. 
to Mr. William C. Salome, mayor of the city of Wichita, has been revised and is tabulated 
below for your information in planning your program for rights-of-way and other items 
of loeal cooperation. Information as to evidence considered acceptable for items of local 
cooperation are contained in the above-referenced letter of July 1, 1949. 


Proposed adver- | Proposed com- : 
7 . ss ’ | ¢ ul R- - 
“Unit of work tising date for | mencement of Date rights-of 


; "av neede 
bids | eonstruction way needed 


Fast Branch interception and Wichita | 90 to 120 days prior | 60 to 90 days | Subject to re- 
drainage canal. to proposed con- after adver- | quirements for 
struction of tisement for | approval of in- 
parcel A. bids. | struments. 
Parcel A: } 
Big Slough-Cowskin floodway, not | October 1949.._.__| January 1950 October 1949. 
including Federal relocations. | 
Federal relocations. _. August 1949. __ .| January 1950 January 1950. 
Parcel B: 
Federal relocations October 1949 ..| May 1950_. | May 1950. 
Big Slough-Cowskin floodw ay, not | April 1950___ : July 1950 April 1950." 
including Federal relocations. | 
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-on the north, south, and west of the city. At least 42 percent of the persons 
working in the aircraft factories alone would be unable to report for work in 
case of flood. 

(4) The United States Air Force has condemned the Wichita Municipal Air- 
port for a permanent base for the Air Training Command. The site chosen for 
the new airport west of the city lies directly adjacent to the location of the 
Big Slough-Cowskin floodway. A portion of the area lies in the flood plain 
(see exhibit A). The speeding up of construction of relocated U. 8S. No. 54 to 
serve the airport, the construction of U S 81 bypass around the western edge of 
the city, closely paralleling the floodway, and the plan to relocate a branch 
of the Santa Fe Railroad are all contingent upon a closely coordinated plan in- 
volving the early completion of the floodway. 

(5) The new developments and rapidly expanding areas to the south and 
west necessitate a joint city-county sewage system and treatment plant being 
constructed. The protection of this plant is dependent upon completion of 
the flood works. Plans for an $11,000,000 storm sewer system have recently 
‘been completed. The design calls for the completed flood works in order to 
function. 

(6) Considerable new construction is now under way either in the flood 
plains areas or adjacent to them so that accessibility would be cut off. Listed 
herewith are some of the major projects: 


Kansas Gas & Electric generating plant___________-___-______-- _.... $7, 000, 000 
I anche pais inno ate dice ainda beicadaeal 1, 000, 000 
AR ee a ee alee ements es . 2,000, 000 
Union Stockyards, expansion of facilities._...._...._..-...-______ 500, 000 
se eS OR 02a EE nt GIT RL FI 500, 000 
Cessna Aircraft, new factory building and renovation of old plant___ 500, 000 


-Other smaller plants which have expanded in the flood plain represent a 
diversity of industries, including aircraft parts, building materials, cloth and 
canvas products, food products, machinery and equipment, metal products, ete. 
A recent survey shows that there are 194 companies with Government contracts 
or subcontracts totaling $49,620,000. These are mostly small industries. 

(7) Existing flood-control works do not make up into any over-all plan and 
are only adequate for localized, minor floods. 

Benefits.—Original economic surveys showed that the project had ample 
justification at the time the plan was adopted by the local agencies, the benefits 
exceeding the charges. The ratio of benefits to charges has now widened due 
to the expansion in the flood plain areas based on the belief that the project 
would be completed on schedule. There are many benefits which are not 
susceptible to monetary evaluation hy invoice methods but which are very real 
or important, such as fires, explosions, loss of life by drowning. A major flood 
could earry highly inflammable material from the refineries into the residential 
and commercial districts cut off the supply of jet fuel to the Air Force base, cut 
off fuel supply to the Kansas Gas & Electric power plant. Other real benefits 
would include elimination of unsanitary conditions, pollution hazard to the water 
supply and-distribution system, elimination of delays in trueK and rail traffic 
which affect the storage and distribution of perishable foods, and the movements 
of troops and supplies where the time element is important. 

Finances.—Total cost of the project is $17,000,000. Of this amount $11,525,000 
is the cost to the Federal Government, the remainder to be paid by local agencies 
in the State. 

Appropriations made to date to this project are as follows: 


Prior to 1945___ 1S aa Se eS ee $45, 000 
SSE OS SS a ee a ee a Se RE er ene POR yee D>, OOO 
Prior to 1946 shad tate abe, EU ee En a ee ees cee res ee 1, 063, 000 
5: 2 |) ee pee P op he ee ee ae ee eS ee 0 
Prior to 1548....._._... Se tcrte t Ree r ENE eR | eee ee. nae 500, 000 
Prior to 1949 ce ae : 2s dnlstnsin hallo enlace igcenlean das es Maet ee capi 490, 000 
Prior to 1950 OURS Ste ee ee Pe Oe 0 
Prior to 1951 AS Le PEE pt Pee UR int le A hs Ghd TS 0 


| ee reas =A elas SA ae A OAS ae heats Se 2, 163, 000 
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Expenditures as of February 1, 1951, by the Tulsa district Corps of Engineers 
for planning, engineering, and construction were $932,000. This leaves a balance 
of $1,231,000 which has been earmarked to complete parcel A of the Big Slough- 
Cowskin floodway and make certain railroad relocations.’ 

A program was’ presented to Congress for construction of the project, in 
connection with hearings on civil functions appropriations for fiscal year 1951. 
That program, which was based on normal construction progress and assumed 
that the above-mentioned funds previously appropriated would remain available 
for expenditure, would have required funds in the following amounts for the 
fiscal years shown: 


Fiscal year: 


1951 Me Seow hE tr, Bate bs A RON SE. Dah, ae NS ee $500, 000 
ek ae oe a LES eS Naas itn | rena 
Ree fries a vases FEL AEOTTIOE E CLIO ___ 3, 867, 000 
1954 HSI TART NUE Te PETTERS 795, 000 


Those funds would have allowed progressive completion of parcels A and B 
of the Big Slough-Cowskin floodway, Chisholm Creek interception and diver- 
sion canal, and riverside levees. The appropriations act for 1951 as approved 
did not include funds for the Wichita and Valley Center project. Also, as an- 
nounced in January of 1951, the President’s budget for fiscal year 1952 does 
not provide additional funds for the project. Therefore, in view of all the 
foregoing facts in this testimony, it is requested that this committee recognize 
the acute need of bringing the construction of this project back to schedule by 
recommending that the amounts as set forth for the fiscal years 1951 and 1952 
in total amount of $4,700,000 be allowed. 

Mr. Satome. This project has already been found economically 
justified by Congress, and the work has been started and is proceeding 
on time. Since this original appropriation, a major air base has been 
assigned to Wichita further justifying the importance of the project. 
The request for this hearing is based on the need for additional funds 
to continue the flood-control works. 

The flood protection of the Wichita area is the most important 
project defensewise in this country today. To support this statement, 
consider Wichita is a major aircraft-manufacturing center in the 
United States, with three leading aircraft companies, and two smaller 
ones, engaged in the production of military aircraft and commerciai 
planes. Boeing is building the B-47 Stratojet bomber. Beech manu- 
factures training planes, wing sections for Lockheed military aircraft, 
auxiliary wing tanks and ailerons for the B47, converts and recondi- 
tions Navy planes. Cessna builds artillery liaison planes. 

The Training Command of the Air Force has condemned the munici- 
pal airport, which adjoins the Boeing plant, and will construct there 
a permanent base for the training of personnel in the repair and main- 
tenance of the B47 Stratojet bomber. Service to this base demands 
that utility services continue uninterrupted. 

Five major transcontinental railroad lines bottleneck in this area 
with consequent disruption when put out of service by floods. In 
1944, along with all other railroad traffic, five troop trains were delayed 
24 hours. 


2 PDue to difficulties encountered by the Corps of Engineers from the Tulsa district in 
negotiations with the railroad companies relating to the relocation of their lines, this 
schedule was unable to be followed; however, Sedgwick County and the city of Wichita, 
having set up an organization to acquire land and carry out their other obligations, have 
carried on and now have more than 80 percent of the right-of-way purchased. Work on 
East Branch interception and Wichita drainage canal is completed. Parcel A, Big Slough- 
Cowskin floodway, phase I, which does not include the Federal relocations of railroads, 
is now under construction and scheduled for completion in August 1951. Agreements 
with the railroads have recently been consummated and contracts for their relocation can 
now be let if the funds therefore are not taken away. Please note the attached maps 
showing progressive phases of construction and related progress of construction to land 
acquisition. ° 


82182—51—pt. 2 31 
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Local contributions by the city and county amounts to $3,000,000, 
of which $1,800,000 has already been spent. The Federal Government 
has expended something over $400,000 for construction to date. 

Construction is away behind schedule. We need $4,700,000, the total 
of the amounts requested for the fiscal years 1951 and 1952. Previously 
no funds were approved for these years. 

Also, we have been informed $1,200,000 previously appropriated 
for this project has apparently been frozen by Presidential decree. 
We also need this restored to bring our project up to date. We have 
lived up to our agreement, the Federal Government is far in arrears 
on theirs. 

In addition to industrial development mentioned on page 3 of our 
brief, some 2,000 residential units have been constructed, based on 
confidence that the project would be completed. Many more are in 
the planning stage. Wichita has an enormous residential building 
program due to defense activities created by the Federal Government. 

Wichita is one of the two major metropolitan areas on the Arkansas 
River not already protected by local protection works. 

The major costs of this Wichita project are earth moving and do not 
call for usage of large amounts of steel and other strategic materials. 

The part of the project now completed, or under construction, gives 
us no protection whatsoever. No protection can be had until the first 
phase is completed. The requested appropriation which we are asking 
for will accomplish this. Remember this is a part of the Arkansas 
River and Mississippi over-all project. 

This Wichita project is purely for protection of life and property 
and does not involve navigation, power, or recreation. We have suf- 
fered tremendous losses in past floods and they will happen again. 
Just the past week end 5 inches of rain fell, not too much more would 
have caused another flood. We have been able to cut down some loss 
by sandbagging in the past, but a few more inches rise would have 
caused untold millions more loss. 

Gentlemen, it is not pleasant to live under threats of floods every 
time a hard rain occurs. 

Because of the constant growth of Wichita more building indus- 
trially must occur. The logical expansion is to the north where all 
railroads can best serve. That is the part most susceptible to flooding. 

I want to say sincerely to you gentlemen that no other city in our 
country is more in need, nor could any project have a greater value 
from a national defense standpoint. 

Gentlemen, we are requesting, and trust that the committee will see 
fit to grant necessary funds to continue this worthy project. 

Mr. Kerr. What amount do you suggest, Mr. Salome? 

Mr. Satome. According to what has been requested by the Corps of 
Army Engineers it was $4,700,000, plus $1,200,000 which we have been 
told since arriving in Washington has been turned down by Presiden- 
tial decree. I do not know what that means. You would know better 
than I would. 

Mr. Ranavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ranaut. We will be glad to hear you now, Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Epwarps. I just wanted to elaborate on the statement that Mr. 
Salome has just made and say that there are several million dollars’ 
worth of houses that were built and are being built in this flood plain 
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that this flood control was supposed to have taken care of. I have seen 
horses swimming in water hers the houses are at this moment. 

Another point that I would like to bring to the committee’s attention 
is that there is a part of this flood-control project being completed now. 
There are 2 miles in one section and 2 miles in another section, and 
between nothing has been done, that is, on railroad relocations. That 
is going to be turned over to us this summer to maintain, but is not 
worth anything to us. 

Mr. Satome. In other words, we have to get the maintenance right- 
of-way on this, and there is no useful purpose to it until we can and 
do proceed. This Wichita picture has changed tremendously due to 
the fact that the new air base has been installed there, and it has be- 
come a national project more than was ever conceived of. 

Mr. Rasavr. And there may be some additional authorization ‘ 

Mr. Satome. Yes; that is up to you gentlemen to decide that. 

Mr. Razavt. Does anyone else desire to make a statement ‘ 

Mr. Satome. Mr. Garnett of the chamber of commerce of Wichita 
has been on this flood-control project along with myself as city com- 
missioner, and we have worked on it all of the way through. 

Mr. Garnett. This does have a very important defense bearing. 
The B47 bomber is one of the most important weapons for the de- 
fense of the country. 

While the three major aircraft plants are located on high ground 
out of the range of any floodwaters they are subcontracting more 
than 40 percent of all of their work and there are more than 100 sub- 
contracting plants which are located mostly within the flood plain. 

They were flooded in 1944, in April of 1945, and again in October 
1945, and in the flood of 1904 the entire central office district was under 
5 feet of water, and should that occur again it would have a con- 
siderable effect on the defense effort. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have floods every year, or do you have them in- 
frequently ? 

Mr. Garnetr. No. We had two floods in 1945, one in 1944, and 
in 1923, one in 1911, and a very bad one in 1904, a minor one in 1907, 
and we had two or three before the turn of the century. We had 514 
inches of rainfall last week end. - 

Mr. Satome. I would like to say this as to this situation here, that 
we just happen to be unfortunately located. The flood plain is shaded 
in blue [indicating], and these two rivers join right in the heart of 
the city, and this water drains down into the center of the town. The 
Corps of Engineers set our loss in 1944 as something over $5,000,000, 
and we have had others since. 

Mr. Kerr. This is the residential part of it ? 

Mr. Satome. Yes; this is the residential part of it, and part of it is 
industrial. We have Cessna, and the Boeing plants, and the whole 
thing flooded whenever a flood occurs. Unfortunately where the rail- 

roads are that is where the floods occur, and no one knows what the 
losses would be today. Just a few more inches of rain probably last 
week end would have caused a flood. We succeeded in protecting 
downtown Wichita one year, but some years we cannot do that. | 

Here is where the national situation comes in, because the Boeing 
and these other plants and all industries are up north, the new air base 
will be down south, and no one can get to them. Your workers cannot 
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get to them, those who live downtown. We consider that this is a 
worth-while Federal project. It was considered as such before and to 
me it is doubly so now. 

Mr. Kerr. How much has the Government spent on it so far, about 
$4,000,000 ? 

Mr. Savomr. They have spent about $400,000, and we have put in 
$1,800,000 of our own money. This is not a project where the Govern- 
ment contributes it all. 

Mr. Kerr. The Government has put in about $400,000? 

Mr. Satome. Yes; up to date for construction, and I do not know 
how much for engineering. 

Mr. Kerr. The industries there have put how much into it? 

Mr. Satome. $1,800,000 of our $3,000,000 which will give us $3,000,- 
000 before we finish it. The Government has not kept up with our 
schedule which they furnished us. You will find that in the brief we 
have given you. 

Mr. Rasavtr. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Savome. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 


Monpay, May 7, 1951. 


Yazoo Rrver 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN B. WILLIAMS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Ranaut. The committee has for consideration the Yazoo River, 
on which Congressman Williams, of Mississippi, is interested. Mr. 
Williams, do you wish to file a statement with the committee ? 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that I made 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee last year, which fully 
explains the situation, and in order to save time, with your permission, 
1 would like to include this in the record as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. Rarnavr. Very well. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


My name is John Bell Williams. I am a Member of the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States, representing the Seventh Congressional District of 
the State of Mississippi. 

I am deeply appreciative of this opportunity to appear before your committee 
in the interest of a vital flood-control project in my district. 

The purpose of my appearance here is to request consideration of funds needed 
for the construction of the Yazoo City protection works. The project is a part 
of the over-all program now under way in the Yazoo River Valley, and part of 
the program for the lower Mississippi Valley. It was authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of June 15, 1986, as amended by the Flood Control Acts of August 
28, 19387; June 28, 1938; December 22, 1944; and July 24, 1946, respectively. 
According to the president of the Mississippi River Commission, the estimated 
cost of the entire project known as the Yazoo City protection works is $2,279,000, 
of which the sum of $59,000 has already been allotted and utilized for the con- 
struction of a small cut-off immediately north of Yazoo City. 
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Generally, the flood-control program contemplated for the Yazoo Valley Basin 
consists of the construction of four reservoirs at the headwaters of the Yazoo 
River tributaries. These reservoirs are already under construction, and recom- 
mendations for continuing work on the reservoirs by the Bureau of the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1951 are as follows: Grenada Reservoir, $6,525,000;. Enid 
Reservoir, $4,000,000; Sardis Reservoir, $50,000; Arkabutla Reservoir, $540,000. 
In addition to the reservoirs, which are intended to control the flow of water 
down the Yazoo River and its tributaries, several local flood-control projects 
have been authorized, including the subject project at Yazoo City, and a pro- 
tection works for the city of Greenwood, which is situated approximately 50 
miles upstream from Yazoo City. 

Originally, as I understand, it was contemplated that the local projects should 
be constructed upon the completion of the aforementioned reservoirs. However, 
recurring flood conditions in the Yazoo City and Greenwood areas have made it 
virtually mandatory that the local projects be constructed concurrently with the 
building of the reservoirs. As a result, protection works are now under con- 
stuction at Greenwood, Miss. The Bureau of the Budget has recommended an 
expenditure of $1,275,000 during fiscal 1951 for construction at Greenwood. 

According to the testimony o: Gen. P. A. Feringa, president of the Mississippi 
River Commission, to be found on pages 273 and 274 of the current hearings 
before your committee, the sum of $478,000 was recommended for work on the 
Yazoo City protection works. It is my understanding that this recommenda- 
tion was rejected by the Bureau of the Budget on the basis that it was “new 
construction,” and not in keeping with the policy being followed in this year’s 
budget recommendations because of that fact. 

In my opinion, the Bureau of the Budget erred in their decision that this would 
be “new” construction. In support of this contention, I wish to quote here- 
with from the testimony of General Feringa before your committee, which may 
be found, as previously stated, on pages 273 and 274 of the hearings: 

“* * * It is a comparatively simple matter to rectify their flood condi- 
tion. A partial cut-off of the Yazoo River was made, and by cutting off a big 
bend, you can remove the Yazoo River completely from Yazoo City and still 
keep the arm that will be cut off as sort of a lake. All danger of flood would 
be removed. 

“The estimated cost of the entire project is $2,279,000. There has been allotted 
to date $59,000 for that partial cut-off farther up the river which has been etfec- 
tive within the limited scope for which it was designed. 

“In answer to your question, we had hoped to get $478,000 so we could get on 
With the work, sir.” 

I quote further from General Feringa’s testimony on page 274: 

“Senator STeNNis. But do you consider that a new start or a new project 
there, or is it not a continuation of one done before the war? 

“General Ferinea. Let me answer by telling you the facts and let you draw 
your own conclusion. Part of the work was done and completed in 1940. Since 
1940 no work was done. That part of the work was effective in itself and stood 
on its own legs. The other part of the project has not been started and that 
would be started if we had the money. 

“Senator STENNis. At the same time, the picture is that it was one main 
project in two units, is that correct? 

“General FERINGA. Yes, sir. 

“Senator STENNIS. And one unit has been built and serves its purpose within 
its limits, but to complete the project the other unit is needed? 

“General FerRINGA. Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Chairman, 3 weeks ago, the Yazoo River was 6.9 feet above flood stage at 
Yazoo City. For the past 6 years, the river has been above flood stage con- 
tinuously from 5 to 6 months out of each year. There is no other town or city 
in the United States that experiences such conditions. I would like to em- 
phasize the fact that these conditions have occurred annually, without ex- 
ception for the past 6, and, including 1950, 7 years. 

Representing the Yazoo City area, I would call to the attention of your com- 
mittee that protection works are already under construction at Greenwood, 
Miss. As far as I am able to determine, the problem at Yazoo City is almost 
identical to that which exists at Greenwood, and, in my opinion, is equally as 
distressing. I am pleased, of course, that the Congress has, in its wisdom, 
provided necessary funds with which to erect protection works at the city of 
Greenwood, and I would respectfully submit to your committee that, while 
conditions at Greenwood more than warrant the expenditure of the funds recom- 
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mended for construction there, nevertheless, it is also true that Yazoo City is 
situated downstream from Greenwood; as a result, floods there usually last 
longer than they do upstream. 

I quote from a recent article appearing in the Yazoo City Herald, Yazoo City, 
Miss., written by Mr. J. B. Williams, consulting engineer of that city: 

“The people in Yazoo City and vicinity thereof have been paying levee and 
privilege taxes for the past 40 years or more for the construction of levees 
along the Mississippi River and have been paying taxes to local levee and drain- 
age districts for the past 30 years. The people in this area were told that when 
the main line levee on the Mississippi River was completed they would give 
them some help in the control of floods on the Yazo River. Since the construc- 
tion of the Brunswick levee, we have been paying this tax to the levee board. 

The city of Yazoo City and private interests have suffered great flood damage 
and excessive expense in maintaining flood-control works protecting parts of the 
city and their properties. The locai compress and warehouse for storage of 
cotton maintains an expensive levee and pumping station to protect their proper- 
ties. On every threat of a flood they suffer an economic loss by having to 
ship the cotton out of their warehouses. There are three cotton gins and an oil 
mill in the city limits of Yazoo City, whose grounds are now flooded. The city 
of Yazoo City has been put to great expense in maintaining the public-owned 
power plant and water system. The Willis Creek drainage district maintains a 
pumping station in the city limits of Yazoo City. The city of Yazoo City main- 
tains a pumping station for the benefit of another area of the city. Also the 
city had to construct and maintain two sewer pumping stations so that a part of 
their sewer system could operate satisfactorily in time of floods on the Yazoo 
River, which is 5 to 6 months out of each year. The city of Yazoo City suffers 
great damage aaa year to their streets, alleys, water distribution system, sani- 
tary sewer system, power distribution system, and storm sewer system because 
of annual backwater from the Mississippi River. 

The people of this area have more than contributed and are still contributing 
their just share of the cost of controlling floods in the area. The operation of 
the pumping station alone places a burden on the taxpayers of this area. The 
frequent floods of long duration have and are delaying the development of the 
city. Yazoo Citians have more than contributed their part of the cost of the 
cut-off and levee protection, and should not have to suffer any delay in the con- 
struction of the project.” 

In my opinion, the people of Yazoo City have certainly done as much as they 
have been able to do toward alleviating flood conditions. Annually, the Yazoo 
River floods approximately 1,000,000 acres of the most fertile delta land in the 
United States, of course, destroying its productivity. The situation is indeed 
critical, and should be remedied as soon as possible. 

With your permission, I would like to quote from a letter received from 
Gen. P. A. Fera, president of the Mississippi River Commission, under date of 
December 22, 1949, as follows: 

“* * * Also as a part of the comprehensive flood protection system for the 
entire Yazoo Valley, it (the Yazoo City protection works) will have a very 
beneficial, direct effect on about 1,000,000 acres of which 350,000 are highly de- 
veloped agricultural lands. 

“In my opinion, the work is important and should be initiated as promptly 
as practicable. You may be assured that when additional funds are made avail- 
able, we will he prepared to initiate construction without delay, inasmuch as 
all plans have been perfected.” 

I am deeply appreciative of the efforts which your committee is exerting in the 
interest of Government economy, and I do not envy you the task which lies ahead 
in determining which appropriations you shall approve. I would like to state 
to the committee, however, that it would be false economy, indeed, were we to 
neglect to develop the natural resources with which we have been so abundantly 
blessed. 

Again allow me to thank the committee for its indulgence and to express the 
hope that your committee may see its way clear to grant these funds for the 
construction of the Yazoo City protection works, so vitally needed. 


Mr. Wirntams. I have one additional remark that I would like to 
make, and that is in regard to the cut-off on the Yazoo River at Yazoo 
City—the Jonestown cut-off. Several years ago some work was done 
on a small cut-off above the proposed Jonestown cut-off. Therefore, 
there is the question as to whether the Bureau of the Budget can 
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rightfully consider this as new construction, or whether it should 
be considered as a continuation of the program begun by the earlier 
cut-off above Jonestown. 

Last year the Bureau of the Budget did not include any funds in 
the budget for the Jonestown project in view of the fact they con- 
i sidered it to be new construction. However, the Senate included 
$676,000 for this project at Yazoo City and a project on the Big 
Sunflower River, and this figure was retained in the bill as passed 
by both bodies. Last year we requested the sum of $478,000 with 
which to begin construction of the Jonestown cut-off as compared 
to the over-all expenditure of something like $2,000,000. 

And I might say that I do not present this as a defense project. 
It is not a defense project by any stretch of the imagination, but it is 
a project that is vitally needed, and if any such projects are allowed 
: this year, I think this one should be given a high priority. 

The farmers in Mississippi, in the Yazoo area, and the people living 
in the metropolitan area of Yazoo City have suffered enormously from 
: recurring floods. 

For instance, the floodwaters have invaded the municipality of 
Yazoo City during the following dates: 

In 1944, from March 29 to June 3. 

In 1945, from March 6 to May 28. 

In 1946, from January 15 to April 28. 

In 1947, from January 26 to February 10. 

And in 1947, also, from April 11 to May 15. 

In 1948, from February 22 to May 17. 

And in 1949, from January 3 to May 18. 
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This year we have had an 11-inch rainfall inside of 24 hours which 
greatly aggravated the situation there and created an acute emergency 
from the floodwaters which have just now begun to recede from the 
city. 

While I do not ask that the committee appropriate additional funds 
to take care of this, I should like to suggest to the committee that, 
if possible, provision be made to continue this project, because the 
people of Mississippi do approve of something being done to prevent 
annual floods at Yazoo City. In view of the fact that appropriations 
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i were made last year and later denied by the President, I suggest the 
; possibility that the commmittee allow some of the denied funds in 
; order that this project may be continued, that is, if the committee 
; decides on such a policy. 

4 Mr. Ranavr. You feel that if any funds are allowed for other than 
4 defense projects, this one should be considered ? 

i Mr. Witutams. Yes; I definitely think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kerr. Has any money been appropriated heretofore ? 

Mr. Wit11ams. An appropriation was made last year on two proj- 
ects. The Senate allowed $676,000 for construction on the Yazoo Citv- 
: Big Sunflower in the Yazoo Valley. é 
: Mr. Kerr. Is this item in the budget ? 

H Mr. Wituiams. No. There was no budget request. However, I 
: do understand that the district engineer recommended to the Bureau 
j of the Budget continuation of the Jonestown project but it was cut 
3 out as being new construction, and while I cannot say, I presume 
i that it was cut out because it was not directly related to defense 








efforts. 
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Mr. Kerr. You refer to the Yazoo River and the other items? 

Mr. Wiraiams. Yes, I have covered that, Mr. Chairman, in the 
statement which I gave to the Senate last year 

Mr. Kerr. What was the other item for ek money was allocated ¢ 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. The Big Sunflower. This is all a part of the over- 
all program embracing the dams, the headwater dams and reservoirs 
of the Yazoo and Sunflower Rivers, which would control the flow 
of water to the Mississippi River, down through the Mississippi 
Delta. 

It was originally contemplated, and I understand the program now 
contemplates construction of four dams on the headwaters, the Sardis, 
the Enid, the Granada, and the Arkabutla to control the flow of 
water down to the Mississippi River. 

Above Yazoo City on the Yazoo River, is the city of Greenwood. 
There is a construction program under way at Greenwood, which is of 
a similar nature to project at Yazoo City. It was contemplated the 
Yazoo project would protect Greenwood and additional dams would 
comprise a program in the Yazoo Valley. The project at Greenwood 
is virtually completed. 

As you know, Greenwood is the hometown of our former colleague 
and distinguished chairman of the Committee on Public Works, Mr. 
Whittington, and, naturally, Mr. Whittington saw to it that the needed 
work was done at Greenwood. However, I am afraid that the work 
which has been done at Greenwood, with the channels to these dams, 
has actually been at the expense, so to speak of the people in the lower 
Yazoo Valley and has helped create the very serious situation we have 
at Yazoo City. It is only with regard to the situation at Yazoo City 
that motivates my appearance before this committee. 

I am not requesting, as I stated a moment ago, any additional funds 
to be appropriated; however, it might be possible ‘for the committee 
to provide funds to continue this project from funds which were 
provided last year but which were taken out by Executive order. 

The flood-control problem at Yazoo City has three major aspects. 

First. flood water from the headwaters of the Yazoo River and its 
tributaries are a constant threat. This condition has been aggravated 
despite the completion of the Sardis Dam and Reservoir and the 
Arkabutla Dam and Reservoir. It is my information that the threat 
of such head water will continue, as a local water problem even upon 
the completion of the Enid Dam and Reservoir and the Granada Dam 
and Reservoir. 

One of the major reasons for the continuing severity of the head 
vater problem is that improved soil conservation practices and drain- 
age programs have increased the rate of flow of surface water into 
the river and its tributaries during times of heavy local rainfall. 

Secondly, Yazoo City lies at the upper end of the back water area. 
In times of high water on the Mississippi, flood waters “back up” from 
Vicksburg northward to Yazoo City. Therefore, Yazoo City is under 
constant threat of flood, not only upon the head waters of the Yazoo 
basin, but also from the back waters of the Yazoo and Mississippi 
Rivers. 

As a third and complicating factor, there is in time of severe local 
rainfall, a great volume of surface water brought into the river at and 
near Yazoo C ity, which waters greatly complicate the local problem of 
flood control. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my appreciation for the 
opportunity you have given me today to appear before your com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. 





‘ 
é Turspay, May 8, 1951. 
‘ 
; Kroxuk Lock, Uprer Mississipe1 River 
4 WITNESS 
CHESTER C. THOMPSON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN WATERWAYS 
OPERATORS, INC. 
Mr. Rasavut. Mr. Thompson is a former colleague of ours. You are 
going to speak for the American Waterways Operators, Inc., concern- 
j ing the upper Mississippi River development / 
E Mr. THompeson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. For the record my 
* name is Chester C. Thompson. Iam president of the American Water- 
ee ways Operators, Inc., a voluntary nonprofit national association of 
Hy domestic water carriers operating on the inland rivers, intracoastal 
' ‘anals and waterways, the bays, sounds, and harbors of the United 


States, which maintains its principal office at 1913 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

I wish to call attention to the importance of and the urgency for 
an adequate appropriation to enable the Corps of Engineers, U nited 
States Army, to construct and place in operation a new lock, lock No. 
19, 1,200 feet long by 100 feet wide, at Keokuk, Iowa, where the present 
lock No. 19 has the dimensions of only 358 feet long and 110 feet wide. 
It is understood that the latest estimated cost to the United States for 
construction and completion of the proposed new lock is $16,164,000, 
based on 1950 prices. 

Congressional authorization for the construction of a new lock at 
erry Iowa, was included in the Rivers and Harbors Act of July 

3, 1930, as amended by the Rivers and Harbors Act of August 30, 1935, 
which authorized improvement of the upper Mississippi River by 
means of a system of 26 locks and dams supplemented by dredging to 
provide a 9-foot channel from Minneapolis, Minn., to the Missouri 
River. The present old and undersized lock at Keokuk was built as 
part of a privately owned hydroelectric project in 1913, 17 years before 
Congress authorized the 9-foot channel and the necessary navigation 
structures on the upper Mississippi River. 

Under the authority of the acts cited in the preceding paragraph 
and as a result of congressional appropriations for the Corps of 
Engineers, 24 of the 26 locks and dams have been completed and opened 
to navigation with standardized main locks 600 feet long and 110 feet 
wide. Two locks still not having these standard dimensions are No. 
1 at Minneapolis, Minn., 400 feet long by 53 feet wide; and No. 19 (the 
Keokuk lock) at Keokuk, Iowa, 358 feet long by 110 feet wide. To date 
no appropriation has been made by Congress for this urgently needed 
and important Keokuk lock project. 

The present Keokuk lock—184 miles above St. Louis, Mo., on the 
upper Mississippi River—lies athwart one of the principal inland 
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waterway transportation arteries of the United States, the traffic on 
which is experiencing constant growth. The tonnage transported on 
the upper Mississippi River between Minneapolis and the mouth of 
the Illinois River aggregated 4,324,000 net tons in 1950, as compared 
with only 775,683 net tons in 1933—an increase of 470 percent, the 
tonnage having risen 231 percent since 1944. This important traffic 
growth has resulted, in a large measure, from the improvement of 
the upper Mississippi River by a modern lock-and-dam system and 
the maintenance of a 9-foot channel; this is a cogent reason why 
the present Keokuk lock should also be enlarged and modernized to 
properly fit in with the improvements already effected and in opera- 
tion. 

The traffic on the upper Mississippi River between Minneapolis, 
Minn., and the mouth of the Illinois River consists principally of: 
Petroleum and petroleum products, coal, sand and gravel, sulfur, 
grain and grain products, cement, iron and steel articles, printing 
paper, and sugar. 

Approximately 85 percent of the total traffic may be accounted for 


as follows: ‘#8 
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Petroleum and petroleum products, coal, sulfur, grain, cement, and 
iron and steel articles are heavy loading bulk commodities that are 
shipped in substantial volume for long distances and require large 
tows of barges for their economical, efficient, and continuous move- 
ment. 

The large volumes of coal and petroleum products transported by 
barges on the upper Mississippi River are vitally necessary for the 
welfare of the many cities and communities along that waterway. 
They provide thousands of homes and industrial establishments with 
heat, light, and power, including public utilities, electricity, gas, and 
other essential services that must depend upon inland waterway 
transportation facilities to obtain fuels. One of the most important 
areas of the Nation in the consumption of petroleum and petroleum 
products and coal is that of the Twin Cities—St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis, Minn.—with a population of more than 1,000,000. The annual 
receipts for this area, via the upper Mississippi River, approximate 
1,100,000 net tons of petroleum and petroleum products and 600,000 
net tons of coal. This petroleum tonnage is the equivalent of 7,700,- 
000 barrels or 323,400,000 gallons. 

The storage and proper distribution to consumers of this huge 
requirement of petroleum and petroleum products and coal neces- 
sitates adequate, efficient, and continuous transportation by barges. 
This is especially significant when it is realized that large quantities 
of these essential commodities, in addition to the regular consumption, 
must be moved on the upper Mississippi River throughout the open 
navigation season for storage and availability during the winter 
months when navigation is closed. North of Keokuk, Iowa, on the 
upper Mississippi River, there are 30 large oil terminals with an 
aggregate storage capacity of approximately 5,300,000 barrels. Im- 
portant traffic of this character cannot be transported efficiently and 


adequately when its movement is retarded by such a small and out- 
of-date lock as the existing Keokuk lock. 
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All of the important cities and communities on the upper Missis- 
sippi between Minneapolis, Minn., and the mouth of the Illinois 
River—which account for the heaviest volume of the traffic—are 
located north of Keokuk, Iowa. Consequently, the major part of the 
traffic of this waterway must transit the inadequate and obsolete 
Keokuk lock. The following statistics from the Corps of Engineers 
indicate that between 94.6 and 96.3 percent of the total traffic of the 
upper Mississippi River between Minneapolis and the mouth of the 
Illinois River passed through the Keokuk lock during the 7-year 
ii iod—1944 shasktitioss 1950: 





Total traffic Traffic of Keokuk lock 
upper Missis- (lock No. 19), lowa 








id sippi River 
Year (Minneapolis : 
| to mouth of —_ | Percent of 
Illinois River)| Net toms | total traffic 
Net tons | 
ins dist ceadewon p é Fad RASS Eee - 1, 875, 900 1, 785, 000 95.1 
| eS y Eas a Ms WIS 2, 033, 600 1, 944, 500 | 95.6 
ee 2, 989, 200 2, 878, 000 | 96.3 
1947_ 3, 120, 300 2, 950, 000 | 94.6 
ae baile 5 - Wks oli, : 3, 252, 300 | 3, 125, 000 96.1 
a J 43° Ln) Ws CSL e SD Sate ae 3, 655, 000 | 3, 514, 000 | 96.1 
1950__ 4, 324, 000 | 4, 108, 000 95.0 


As he been mentioned prev ithe the present earn foie 3 is 358 
feet long by 110 feet wide, whereas all of the other locks in the stretch 
of the upper Mississippi River north of Keokuk to just below St. Paul, 
Minn., and in the stretch south of Keokuk to Alton, Ill, are modern 
locks, constructed under the improvement project authorized and 
appropriated for by Congress, with standard dimensions of 600 feet 
long by 110 feet wide. It is apparent that the small size of the 
Keokuk lock makes it a definite bottleneck, which interferes with the 
efficient transportation of the substantial and increasing traffic of the 
upper Mississippi River between Minneapolis and the “mouth of the 
Illinois River. 

That the Keokuk lock is a traffic bottleneck is further demonstrated 
by reference to official statistics of the Corps of Engineers pertain- 
ing to tow lockages and delays. During the season of navigation in 
1950, March 7 through November 30, there were 1,189 tows of barges 
handled through the Keokuk loc k, for which the following loc kages 
were required : 
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The following is a comparison wit the time required for the lockage 
of the 1,189 tows in 1950 on the present Keokuk lock and what it would 
have been on the proposed 1,200-foot lock: 

Total lockage time: On the present lock the 1,189 tows required 
2,216 hours and 10 minutes, which average 1 tec and 52 minutes 
per tow and 54 minutes per lockage. 

The proposed 1,200-foot lock “would have enabled the transiting 
of the 1,189 tows in a total of 517 hours and 30 minutes, a saving 
of 3,165 hours and 20 minutes or 85.9 percent. 
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Total number of lockages: On the present lock the 1,189 tows re- 
quired a total of 2,461 lockages, 753 or 63 percent of the tows requiring 
more than one lockage because of the small size of the lock. 

On the proposed lock, 1,136 tows or 95.5 percent could have been 
handled with only one lockage, and the other 53 tows or 4.5 percent 
with only two lockages, a total of 1,242 lockages instead of the 2,461 
required by the old lock, a reduction of 1,219 lockages or 49.5 percent. 

Delays: On the present lock, of the 1,189 tows 425, or 36 percent, 
were subjected to delays totaling 1,466 hours and 40 minutes, or an 
average of 3 hours and 27 minutes each. 

On the proposed lock, designed for a lockage time of 25 minutes, 
there would be no delays. 

Thus the combined lockage and delay time on the present lock at 
Keokuk aggregated 3,682 hours and 50 minutes or averages of 3 hours 
and 6 minutes per tow and 1 hour and 30 minutes per lockage for the 
1.189 tows handled in 1950, in contrast to the 517 hours and 30 min- 
utes, a saving of 3,165 hours and 20 minutes, on the proposed lock. 

Based on a conservative estimate of vessel operating costs of $60 
per hour, the savings to waterway transportation interests from the 
3,165 hours and 20 minutes reduction in lockage and delay time is 
evaluated at approximately $190,000 per navigation season, a very 
appreciable amount. In addition such reduction in lockage and delay 
time would accelerate the turn-around time of floating equipment con- 
siderably, thus enabling the water carriers and operators to obtain 
more intensive use of such equipment with increased freight revenue 
not otherwise available. Shippers, too, could benefit from expedited 
transportation movements. 

The lockage delays previously referred to are average delays which, 
while they have their value statistically, do not depict the situation 
with the realism that emanates from consideration of individual in- 
stances. During a busy 48-hour period on September 28 and 29, 1950, 
there were 16 tows of barges transmitted through the Keokuk lock. 
As usual, when vessel traffic becomes congested like this, all but the 
first tow was delayed. One vessel was delayed 10 hours awaiting 
lockage of its tow, another 9 hours, one 8 hours, and 2 for 6 hours 
each. These were the longest delays, but there were several others 
of from 3 to 5 hours’ duration. 

Furthermore, cognizance must be taken of the danger of accidents 
at the outmoded Keokuk lock. Because of angle approaches, severe 
cross currents, lack of guide walls, and inadequacy of shear booms, 
lock No. 19 (Keokuk lock) has been the site of one-third of all acci- 
dents between tows and locks in the Rock Island Engineer District, 
according to the official records of the Corps of Engineers. 

The machinery, gates, some of the masonry, and most of the ap- 
purtenant facilities of the Keokuk lock are approximately 38 years old 
and are nearing the end of their useful life. Maintenance and repair 
costs have been excessive, because of the need of performing much of 
the work while the lock is in operation, and thus the annual costs 
have greatly exceeded the average cost for similar maintenance and 
repair at other locks. Therefore, even with great care and expense 
for repairs and maintenance, the Keokuk lock is a very potential 
hazard to traflic on the upper Mississippi River. 

Considering the large volume of tonnage involved and the fact. that 
Keokuk lock transits from 94.6 to 96.3 percent of the total traffic, it 
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is obvious that any appreciable interruption from failure of the lock 
would very adversely affect the economy of the region dependent upon 
the transportation provided by that waterway. ; 

At present the trend on inland waterways is toward larger floating 
equipment. This is another important reason for a larger and modern 
lock at Keokuk. Some of the large tows transporting petroleum prod- 
ucts to the Twin Cities carry as much as 4,500,000 gallons and are 
bet ween 800 and 1,000 feet long, including the towboat. It is apparent 
that a tow of this length could transit the small 358-foot Keokuk 
lock only by being put through it in three sections, which necessitates 
considerable delay and increased towboat operating costs. 

Larger floating equipment on inland waterways is very necessary be- 
cause it permits the transportation of a greater volume of traffic per 
unit and per towboat trip, thereby effecting lower operating costs and 
charges. As the size and draft of barges and towboats are increased 
with the demand for service on inland waterways, the net cargo car- 
ried increases at amore rapid rate than capital and operating expenses ; 
hence such expenses are distributed over a greater pay-load, thus 
decreasing the transportation cost per unit of load. Shippers and 
receivers benefit from the resulting more economical freight charges, 
which cannot be the case if waterways are bottlenecked by obsolete and 
inadequate facilities. 

The outstanding service rendered by inland waterway transporta- 
tion during World War IT demonstrated conclusively that it is a vital 
instrument of national defense and a permanent integral part of our 
national transportation structure. This is true in all national defense 
emergencies, including the present one. Such emergencies, which now 
occur with increasing frequency, require the fullest use of all trans- 
portation facilities and that these facilities be in the highest state of 
efficiency so as to properly and adequately handle the resulting heavy 
traffic, including that on the upper Mississippi River. Hence, the 
traffic obstructon at the obsolete Keokuk lock, which retards the 
efficiency of transportation on the upper Mississippi River, should be 
eliminated as quickly as possible. 

The facts presented herein clearly show that the present small and 
obsolete Keokuk lock is a distinct detriment to inland waterway trans- 
portation on the upper Mississippi River between Minneapolis, Minn., 
and the mouth of the Illinois River because it— 


1. Obstructs the efficient and adequate movement of an impor- 
tant and constantly growing traftic which is vitally necessary to 
the region served by the waterway. 

2. Impairs the usefulness, and prevents the fullest and most 
economical utilization of the waterway as an essential artery of 
commerce, 

3. Unnecessarily and unreasonably delays towboat and barge 
operations with consequent congestion of traffic, inefficient use of 
floating equipment, and loss of needed transportation capacity. 

4. Prevents the efficient and successful operation of inland 
waterway transportation and, thus, results in increased operating 
costs for inland waterway carriers and operators from the in- 
herent delays to operations and the navigation difficulties en- 
countered. 
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5. Causes dissatisfaction with inland waterway transportation 
service on the part of shippers and receivers and denies them the 
full benefits from this type of transportation to which they are 
entitled. 

6. Retards the development and availability of the most modern 
inland waterway transportation service by preventing utilization 
of the newest and most efficient types of inland waterway 
floating equipment that would provide faster movement, in- 
creased safety, and lower costs in the handling of traffic. 

7. Precludes the proper coordination of the waterway with 
the other segments of the inland waterway system in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

8. Materially reduces the transportation capacity of the water- 
way during national defense emergencies when all available 
transportation capacity of each medium of transportation is re- 
quired and must be put to use to handle a greatly augmented 
volume of traffic. 

9. Compels the Federal Government to incur wasteful and un- 
justified expenditures for the operation, maintenance, and repair 
of a facility that has reached the end of its usefulness and is 
obsolete. 

The construction of a proposed modern lock, 1,200 feet long by 
110 feet wide, at Keokuk, Iowa, by the Corps of Engineers at a cost 
of $16,164,000, will be of material benefit to the efficient development 
of modern inland waterway transportation, to the users of such trans- 
portation, to the economy of the entire Mississippi Valley, and to the 
national defense by eliminating the existing adverse conditions that 
have been cited herein. The efficiency of other facilities that have 
been installed on the upper Mississippi River should not be throttled 
by the outmoded structure at Keokuk. 

The American Waterways Operators, Inc., believes that the pro- 
posed improvement of the Keokuk lock is economically justified and 
essential to inland waterway transportation. Therefore, it is respect- 
fully urged that funds be included in the appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1952 so that this project can be constructed and placed in opera- 
tion as soon as possible by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Kerr. You stated that the lock will be 1,200 feet long and 110 
feet wide? 

Mr. THomrson. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. That is about the widest one I have heard of. 

Mr. Tuomrson. No, Judge Kerr. The standard lock in the upper 
Mississippi River and on the Ohio River is 110 feet wide. 

The reason for that is that barges are built 26 and 27 feet wide, and 
you can get four abreast in the 110 feet; or they are built 35 feet, 
which will provide for three of them, or they are 50 to 55 feet, which 
will take care of two of them. That is the reason; because they are 
designed that way. 

There is a 1,200-foot lock in the upper Mississippi River nearing 
completion at Chain of Rocks project. That is the first 1,200-foot 
lock. It will be completed for navigation sometime during the next 
4 or 5 months, or 6 months. That is a very important project. 
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Those interested in water transportation, not only the water car- 
riers but those who are the beneficiaries of water transportation, sed 
preciate very much the completion of the Chain of Rocks project. 
It is a very important project, because traffic is routed to Chicago, 
Ill., that passes through the Chain of Rocks lock. The Keokuk 
lock is approximately 150 miles upstream on the Mississippi River 
above the Chain of Rocks, and it too is a very important a 
About 5,000,000 tons of freight moves through it each year. It is 
a saving to everyone concerned. During the last war I ran the Fed- 
eral Waterways Barge Service, and we handled a tremendous amount 
of products. 

As I say, I do not want to go into a lot of detail, but I did want to 
stress the importance of this lock to the entire upper Mississippi area 
because of the tremendous volume of freight moving through that 
lock and moving out of the upper Mississippi Valley. 

We are just very fearful that this dam, which was built by a private 
power company starting in 1911 and completed in 1913, will go out 
someday and we will just be out of business for a long time, 2 or 3 
years, and suffer a terrific economic loss. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Tuespay, May 8, 1951. 
TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE WATERWAY 
WITNESS 


JOHN T. CORBETT, ASSISTANT GRAND CHIEF ENGINEER AND NA- 
TIONAL LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, BROTHERHOOD OF 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


Mr. Rasavur. Mr. Corbett, you wish to discuss with the committee the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway. 

Mr. Corserr. Yes, sir. 

My name is John T. Corbett. I hold the offices of assistant grand 
chief engineer and of national legislative representative in the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. The headquarters of the 
brotherhood is at Cleveland, Ohio. ‘The local office is at 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 

I wish to thank you for the privilege and opportunity of appearing 
before your committee in opposition to the proposal to authorize the 
appropriation of funds for the construction of the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee waterway. 

In 1920 the population of the United States was 103,000,000, and in 
1940 it had increased to 131,000,000. Under ordinary conditions, those 
increases in the Nation’s population should be expected to result in im- 
proved conditions for the railroads of the Nation. However, largely 
because of Government subsidies provided transportation agencies 
which were competitors of the railroads, there were conditions created 
which made it necessary for the railroads to abandon more than 19,000 
miles of railroads between 1920 and 1940, with resultant decreases in 
the number of railroad employees from 2,076,000 in 1920 to but 1,046,- 
000 in 1940. 
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Under the “national transportation policy” Congress declared 
against “unjust discrimination, undue preference or advantages, or 
unfair or destructive competitive practices,” and so forth. 

We consider it an unfair, unjust, preferential discrimination to re- 
quire the railroads and their employees to pay taxes for the purpose of 
constructing an artificial waterway, such as the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway, for the purpose of diverting business from the railroads to 
that project, especially at a time when the national debt is the highest 
ever known. 

The Nation’s public debt at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1940, 
was $48,496,601.693. 

The Nation’s public debt at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1950, 
was $257,357,362,351. 

An increase of $208.860,760,658 in exactly 10 years. 

The average rate of interest on this huge sum is at 2.334 percent. 

The territory through which the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway 
project would operate, if constructed, is well provided with other 
transportation agencies, including railroads, highways, airways, and 
the natural waterways provided by the Mississippi River and the Gulf 
of Mexico, the highways, waterways, and airways having been pro- 
vided many millions or billions of dollars in governmental subsidies 
for their continued operation and administration. 

The Railroad Retirement Act, passed by Congress in 1937 and 
amended on some different occasions since the original enactment, is 
supported by taxes levied equally upon the railroads and their em- 
ployees’ monthly compensation. 

At the end of December 1950 that act was providing monthly annu- 
ity benefits to 397,826 individuals. 

Reports of the Railroad Retirement Board state that some 8,000,000 
individuals have an equity in the $2,309,008,.240 in the “Railroad re- 
tirement fund.” 

In the, Annual Report of the Railroad Retirement Board for the 
vear 1949, the Actuarial Advisory Committee established under the 
act, which makes studies of the financial status of the act every 3 
vears, reported that at the end of 1947 there were liabilities of some 
$13.209.500.000. 

These conditions are mentioned because any proposal to divert busi- 
ness from the railroads to competitive forms of transportation must 
create adverse conditions upon the business of the railroads and their 
employees, including locomotive sngineers, because of reduced busi- 
ness, with resultant reduced compensation for employees of those 
railroads and reduced taxes for the support of the funds of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act which must result, finally, in reduced monthly 
annuity benefits for the many hundreds of thousands of retired rail- 
road employees. 

These conditions must merit proper consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had compiled the taxes which have been paid 
by the railroads in this statement. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you want to include this in the record ? 

Mr. Corsett. Yes. 

Mr. Razavur. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 











Railway tax Railway tax 
accruals, 1948 accruals, 1948 
State Per State Por 
Tests mile of a mile of 
Potal road Potal road 
owned owned 
United States, total $1,027,951,920 | $4, 796 New Hampshire $601, 746 656 
- New Jersey 16, 949, 489 Q, 267 
Alabama 4, 130, 967 947 || New Mexico 2, 166, 215 84 
Arizona 3, 356, 745 1, 658 New York 31, 727, 097 4. 380 
Arkansas 2. 733 North Carolina 1, S88, 699 1, 27( 
California 14, 66 2, 128 North Dakota 4,179, 476 S06 
Colorado 5 1, 382 Ohio 15, 486, 366 1, S68 
Connecticut 1, 43 1,737 | Oklahoma 5, 318, 908 904 
Delaware 613 Oregon 4, 141, G88 1, 397 
Florida 4,‘ 921 Pennsylvania 13, 541. 284 1, 452 
Georgia 4, 794 Rhode Island 783, 926 4, 480) 
Idaho 3,7 1, 420 South Carolina 2, 073, 440 687 
Illinois 21,2 1, 836 South Dakota 1, 595, 917 103 
Indiana 10,7 1, 638 Tennessee 6, 846, 911 2.094 
lowa 5 587 Texas 6, 268, 972 138 
Kansas &, 6 1, 032 Utah 3, 314, 729 1,851 
Kentucky 6, § 1, 97 Vermont 286, 053 410 
Louisiana 4, 5s 1, 252 Virginia &. O76. 685 2.085 
M afte 1, $ 1,094 Washington 6, 419, 642 1, 292 
Maryland 3, 3,338 | West Virginia . 8, 669, 184 2, 498 
Massachusetts 5, 2, 97. Wisconsin 5, 890, 040 939 
Michigan 5, 7 &95 W yoming 2, 573, 056 1, 445 
Minnesota 12, 1, 529 District of Columbia 140 9, 798 
Mississippi 4, 5 1, 291 1. S. Government », 17) 
Missouri 4,4: 651 
Montana 5, Of 1, 204 Canada 2, 267, 154 | 12, 595 
Nebraska 4, { S56 Cuba 25 
Nevada 2, 2% 1, 501 Great Britain s 





Mexico 567, 53 





Turespay, May 8, 1951. 


Lucky Perak FLoop-Conrro, Reserrork, Boise River, [pano 
WITNESSES 


HON. HAMER BUDGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 

E. W. RISING, VICE PRESIDENT, SOUTHWESTERN IDAHO WATER 
CONSERVATION PROJECT, INC., BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Rasavur. The next project we will take up is “Lucky Peak flood- 
control reservoir, Boise River, Idaho.” 

We are pleased to have with us Mr. E. W. Rising, of Idaho, vice 
president of the Southwestern Idaho Water Conservation Project, 
Inc., Boise, Idaho. 

Mr. Ristnc. Mr. Chairman, I have been before your committee 
several times in regard to this project. 

My name is EF. W. Rising, of Idaho. I am appearing in support 
of the budget item of $4,000,000 for continuing construction of the 
Lucky Peak flood-control reservoir on Boise River, in Idaho. 
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FLOOD DAMAGES IN BOISE RIVER BASIN 


Floodwaters annually overflow the banks of Boise River from a 
point 10 miles above the city of Boise to its mouth near Parma, Idaho. 
According to the Corps of Engineers, the safe carrying capacity of 
the river is only 6,500 second-feet. In an average year, the uncon- 
trolled flow reaches double the carrying capacity mentioned. For 
above-average years, such as 1945, it reaches four times the capacity 
of the river. 

The owners of 150,000 acres of our fine irrigated land and the cities 
of Boise, Caldwell, and Parma suffer losses annually during the run- 
off periods. Damages are not confined to the 20,000 or 30,000 acres 
of irrigated land actually inundated, but also include heavy damages 
to headworks of irrigation canals, filling of miles of canal and lat- 
erals with sand and silt, destroyed highways, farm fences and build- 
ings, and city Streets and buildings. For the year 1943, these dam- 
ages were estimated at $1,400,000, and at $4,000,000 for any 5-year 
period since 1940. 

TEMPORARY FLOOD CONTROL COSTLY 


The Federal Government, under supervision of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, together with counties and local people, annually spends 
hundreds of thousands of dollars maintaining levees, temporary flood- 
control works, repairing damaged highways, buildings and _ recon- 
struction of head gates and removing silt from irrigation canals and 
laterals. This annual expense must continue until works for per- 
manent control of Boise River are constructed. 


PERMANENT FLOOD CONTROL 


For the permanent control of Boise River floods the Corps of Engi- 
neers has recommended (and the Congress has authorized) the con- 
struction of Lucky Peak Dam and Reservoir, under the Flood Control 
Act of July 1946. The project has been under construction for about 
2 years. 

The permanent diversion tunnel is complete with the exception of 
the headworks and control tower. The flow of the river has been 
temporarily diverted around a section of the base of the dam through 
a i,¢00-foot channel, which has permitted beginning of construction 
of a major section of the dam. 

The scheme for completing the dam is to divert the flow of the river 
through the diversion tunnel, immediately after high-water period 
in the spring of 1952. It is contemplated that about 65 percent of 
the dam and the headworks for the tunnel will be completed this 
summer. The funds appropriated, in the approximate amount of 
$7,500,000, will all have been spent or obligated by the end of 1951 
fiscal year. 

I am informed that $5,600,000 additional would be required for the 
fiscal year 1952 in order to carry forward the most economical pro- 
gram for completion of the project. However, the President’s budget 
contains a recommendation for only $4,000,000. This is the minimum 
amount that will permit completion of the headworks and tower 
structure for the diversion tunnel in time to divert water from present 
channel at end of high-water period in spring of 1952. Any reduc- 
tion of the budget item of $4,000,000 will almost certainly result in 
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extending the construction period another year, with additional ex- 
pense in the way of overhead and maintenance to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the contractors. Such delay would also mean hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in flood damages and maintenance of existing 
temporary flood-control works for an additional year. 

The views of the people of Boise Valley were well expressed in a 
statement of the watermaster of the river, as follows: 


STATE OF IDAHO, 
Water District 12-A, 
Boise, Idaho, April 6, 1951. 
Mr. E. W. RISING, . 
Vice President, Southwestern Idaho Water Conservation Project, Ine., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

DEAR MR. RISING: Several years ago we who live in the Boise Valley concluded 
that the key to our protection from floods lay in the building of Lucky Peak 
Dam. This conclusion was concurred in by the Army engineers and later the 
Congress of the United States authorized the building of the dam and appro- 
priated money to start construction. The diversion tunnel is completed and 
other parts of the work are well under way. 

The flood danger is as great as ever. We have enough snow in our water- 
shed now to do considerable damage if weather conditions are right. 

We believe Lucky Peak Dam should be completed as soon as possible to safe- 
guard valuable farms. 

We believe it to be a part of the defense program to protect high production 
areas, 

We, therefore, urge the committee to approve the appropriation for the comple- 
tion of Lucky Peak Dam. 

Very truly yours, 
By Epwin B. Karn, Watermaster. 

Lucky Peak Dam and Reservoir will give greatly needed flood pro- 
tection to the entire Boise Valley, preventing losses of up to $1,400,- 
000 annually, including prevention of interruption of flow of irriga- 
tion water to thousands of acres of lands, not actually flooded, while 
irrigation headgates are repaired and sand and silt dredged from 
canals and laterals, after each flood. 

Following the flood season Lucky Peak Reservoir will also provide 
a gravity lift for irrigation water stored upstream for delivery on 
lands not now irrigated. 

Under the construction program of the Corps of Engineers, the 
permanent diversion tunnel has been completed, as has the base for 
the dam except for a small section now used for temporary diversion 
of the river. 

Che immediate construction program for which funds are now re- 
quested is the relocation of State Highway No. 21, county roads and 
utilities. The work mentioned must be accomplished before the dam 
can be extended across the temporary channel. 

I, therefore, urge the committee not to delay the completion of the 
Lucky Peak project by providing less than the $4,000,000 recom- 
mended. 

Mr. Ranaut. Now we will be glad to hear from our colleague, Con- 
gressman Budge. 

Mr. Bupver. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Hamer Budge. I represent the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Idaho, and present this statement to the committee in support 
of items in the budget request for flood-control work. 
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It is my understanding the following items, which have particular 
significance to my district, are in the budget : 


Lucky Peak Dam and Reservoir ; = we SS Be aa oe 
Snagging and clearing Saxcke naedol eh aa ed ee ae SOO, 000 
Emergency bank protection SS RAO Te LOE, Ce See ot THO, OOO 
Section 205 projects Sea ae ge re 
Planning. ; 2 


Kotha 2, 000, 000 
The justification for the Lucky Peak project has been made with- 
out any question as to the urgent need. The benefits are apparent to 
everyone, and any delay in the completion of the project will only add 
to the temporary cost of flood-control protection and result in loss of 
crops in that area. I urge this committee to approve the amount re- 
quested in the budget for the Lucky Peak project. Mr. Rising, repre- 
senting the people of that section, has given in more detail the condi- 
tions and need for this project. I believe the committee is aware of 
the desirability of this project, and I would only suggest that it will 
be economy, in the long run to complete construction as speedily as 
possible. 

In regard to the other items I have mentioned in the budget I 
desire only to call the attention of the committee to the other areas in 
my district where flood-control work is needed and where the applica- 
tion of the funds referred to would be made. Over a period of several 
years the Corps of Engineers has done a splendid job of assisting the 
farmers and people of my district in fighting floodwaters. The speci- 
fic areas of Heise-Roberts on the Snake River above Idaho Falls, 
the Litthke Wood River which runs through the city of Gooding, 
Idaho, and the Portneuf River which runs through the city of Poca- 
tello have required flood-control work in the past and it is anticipated 
the need will arise again. In the Heise-Roberts area the need is an 
annual one, and many thousands of acres of good farm land are 
destroyed, 

I had a report from the city of Gooding recently that the Little 
Wood River was flooding again and had threatened some of the 
roads and farm land in that section. With a comparatively small 
amount of money and effort the channel of this river could be straight- 
ened and deepened above the city of Gooding. which would eliminate 
the threat of floodwaters entirely. I mention this to call it to the 
attention of the Corps of Engineers so that corrective work may be 
started as soon as possible. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turspay, May 8, 1951. 
Neosuo-Corronwoop FLoop-Contrrot Prosecr 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE FOX, VICE PRESIDENT, NEOSHO-COTTONWOOD FLOOD CON- 
TROL ASSOCIATION 


E. T. JACOBS, MAYOR, COUNCIL GROVE, KANS. 


Mr. Ranavr. We now have before us Mr. George Fox, vice pres- 
ident of the Neosho-Cottonwood Flood Control Association, and 
Mayor E. T. Jacobs, of Council Grove, Kans. 
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We will be pleased to hear you at this time. 
Mr. Fox. 1 thought I would submit a statement and then I want 
to make some remarks in connection with the statment and answer 
whatever questions you may have. Then I have here some pictures 
and newspaper articles. 

Mr. Ranaut. They may be filed with the committee. 

Mr. Fox. I am George A. Fox, vice president of the Chetopa State 
Bank at Chetopa, Kans., in Labette County. My colleague with me 
today is M. T. E. Jacobs, mayor of Council Grove, Kans. He is also 
vice president of the Neosho-Cottonwood Flood Control Association. 

Mr. Ranaut. We are glad to welcome the mayor before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fox. Also, 1 would like to submit a statement for the record 
that has been sent up by Mr. John Redman of Burlington, Kans., who 
is president of the Neosho-Cottonwood Flood Control Association. 
Mr. Ranaut. The statement will be placed in the record. 

(Mr. Redman’s statement is as follows :) 


We are here today representing most of the counties through which the Neosho 
River runs in Kansas, most of the cities and towns situated along the river and 
some 9,000 owners of lands overflowed by that stream in Kansas. The boards 
of county commissioners, governing bodies of the cities and towns officially 
endorsed the project recommended by the Corps of Engineers. 

In support of our pleas for an appropriation for planning funds at this time 
we want to briefly mention a few facts brought at the hearing before the Public 
Works Committee and reported in “No. 81-5, hearings before the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, Eighty-first Congress, on H. R. 5472, 
title II,” on pages 356 through 473, together with a few resolutions to indicate 
current interest. 

We respectfully urge the appropriation at this time of a sum sufficient to pay 
for the final planning necessary that work may begin as soon as possible after 
the passing of the emergency, on the first of the four dams authorized by the 
last Congress. 

Rains ranging from '% to 4 inches Monday night of last week caused flooding 
the full length from the headwaters on the Cottonwood and Neosho Rivers the 
full length of the valley, ruining a splendid growth of winter wheat and all 
crops planted this spring, besides routing many people from their homes and 
blocking highways and railroads. 

Floods like this and some much worse, have for many years damaged farm 
lands, buildings, fences, and other improvements, destroyed crops, machinery 
and equipment, and other farm property, drowned livestock and poultry, flooded 
highways, railroads, and other means of transportation, and permanently dam- 
aged much bottom land. 

They have flooded cities and towns along the river, damaging municipal light, 
water, and sewer plants, phone systems, and so forth. They have closed industrial 
plants, stores, shops, and so forth, damaged residences and other town property, 
interfering with all phases of community, farm, and business activities. 

In other years there has been loss of life from time to time. 

The cities which secure their water supply from the Neosho, as most of them 
located along it do, have suffered from low stages in the river as well as from 
floods. In times of drought health authorities tell us the same water is used over 
and over by one town after another as the water passes from town to town down- 
stream, going in turn into the town’s city water supply and coming out through 
their sewers, to be treated and used again and again. It is not a pleasant 
thought. 

In times of extended drought, fish die from the pollution and other wildlife 
is affected. Many swimmers in the rural communities and towns without swim- 
ming pools swim in the river. 

The Corps of Engineers has completed preliminary plans, and after extended 
survey and rechecks, recommend a series of four dams, the cost of which is 
alply justified by the estimated savings and benefits. 
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The Soil Conservation Service has completed a survey of the entire Neosho 
watershed as its part in the general plan of flood control and soil and water con- 
servation on the watershed. . ; 

The people of the watershed united in asking for flood relief from floods by 
means of dams on the headwaters, back in 19387 and have been asking for relief 
ever since, as they watch their property being destroyed year after year. Thou- 
sands of acres of the best agricultural land in Kansas are flooded at this moment. 

We feel that with the urgent need for agricultural products, the rich Neosho 
Valley should have a chance to produce in this emergency, and that the cities and 
towns are entitled to a steady supply of water in times of drouth and protection 
from flooding in time of high water. 

We respectfully urge that you include in the next appropriation bill a fund 
sufficient to cover the cost of planning and other work necessary so the Corps of 
Engineers will be prepared to advertise for bids on one of these dams as soon as 
possible when conditions permit. 

Mr. Fox. I would also like to submit for the record a statement 
made to the Bureau of the Budget in conjunction with the Army engi- 
neers last year at which time we were in Washington and submitted 
this statement to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rasavutr. Who made that statement ’ 

Mr. Fox. This was made by myself and Frank Steelman. 

Mr. Raspavr. Was it in the record last year / 

Mr. Fox. Not in the record of this committee; no, sir. We did not 
appear before this committee last year. That was made to the Bureau 
of the Budget last year when we had an audience with the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Ranaut. Suppose you just file that with the committee. 

What else have you? 

Mr. Fox. Then I have here petitions and resolutions of the various 
chambers of commerce, Lions Clubs, and civic organizations of the 
various towns up and down the Neosho River. 

(The petitions and resolutions above referred to are as follows :) 


RESOLUTION OF OSWEGO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Be it resolved by the Oswego Chamber of Commerce of Oswego, Kans, That the 
Congress of the United States of America is hereby respectfully urged and re- 
quested to appropriate necessary funds to be used as planning money by the 
Corps of Engineers of the Army of the United States to formulate plans for a 
proper dam on the Neosho River to be located near Strawn, Kans., with the pur- 
pose of said dam being to aid in flood control upon the Neosho River. 

That the Oswego Chamber of Commerce of Oswego, Kans., deems the foregoing 
described dam to be a matter of vital and utmost importance to the city of Oswego, 
Kans., as well as surrounding territory, and as well as territory adjacent to, and 
joining upon, the Neosho River watershed and tributaries of said river. 

The Congress of the United States of America is respectfully urged to appro- 
priate the foregoing requested funds at the earliest opportunity. 

Adopted by the Oswego Chamber of Commerce, of Oswego, Kans., on the 1st 
day of May 1951. : 

Bruce D. Raye, President. 

Attest: 

GLEN W. HamMons, Secretary. 


a 


RESOLUTION OF THE OSWEGO Rotary CLUB 


Be it resolved by the Oswego Rotary Club of Oswego, Kans., That the 
Congress of the United States of America is hereby respectfully urged and re- 
quested to appropriate necessary funds to be used as planning money by the 
Corps of Engineers of the Army of the United States to formulate plans for a 
proper dam on the Neosho River to be located near Strawn, Kans., with the pur- 
pose of said dam being to aid in flood control upon the Neosho River. 
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That the Oswego Rotary Club, of Oswego, Kans., deems the foregoing 
described dam to be a matter of vital and utmost importance to the city of Oswego, 
Kans., aS Well as surrounding territory, and as well as territory adjacent to, and 
joining upon, the Neosho River watershed and tributaries of said river. 

The Congress of the United States of America is respectfully urged to appro- 
priate the foregoing requested funds at the earliest opportunity. 

Adopted by the Oswego Rotary Club, of Oswego, Kans., on the 1st day of 
May 1951. 

Bruce D. Raye, President. 

Attest: 

GLEN W. Hammons, Secretary. 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas the disastrous floods on the Neosho (Grand) watershed, which becomes 
more serious as the years go by, have for many years caused great damage to 
farm lands, buildings, fences, and other permanent improvements, as well as 
to crops, livestock, and other farm property ; have flooded municipal light, water, 
power, and sewer plants in cities and towns along the river; flooded wells and 
cisterns ; closed industrial plants, stores, etc.; damaged residences and other city 
property ; blocked and damaged highways, railways, and other means of trans- 
portation; greatly damaged the richest bottom land in southeastern Kansas 
causing damages running into the millions, in addition to causing loss of life; 
and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers has made surveys and check surveys and 
has recommended a series of dams which will prevent most of the floods and 
lessen the damage by the rest, and finds that the benefits will exceed the cost; 
and 

Whereas the Soil Conservation Service has completed a survey of the entire 
Neosho (Grand) watershed to complement the flood-control work of the Corps 
of Engineers; and 

Whereas the Neosho (Grand) project as recommended by the Corps of En- 
gineers has been duly authorized by the Congress for construction; and 

Whereas we realize that while we would like to have an appropriation for the 
first one of the dams authorized for this stream, it may be impossible to build 
one at this time, but we feel that the project is sufficiently urgent to justify the 
immediate appropriation of a fund to cover the cost of plans for the one of the 
four dams selected by the engineers to be constructed first: Now, therefore, 
be and it is hereby : 

Resolved, That we urgently request that an appropriation be made at this 
time in order that the actual construction of such dam may begin as soon as 
possible after the emergency passes. 

BURLINGTON LIONS CLUB, 
RAYMOND C, VAUGHN, 
President. 
VERNON L. CARTWELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the disastrous floods on the Neosho (Grand) watershed, which 
becomes more serious as the years go by, have for many years caused great 
damage to farm lands, buildings, fences, and other permanent improvements, 
as Well as to crops, livestock, and other farm property; have flooded municipal 
light, water, power, and sewer plants in cities and towns along the river; 
flooded wells and cisterns; closed industrial plants, stores, ete.:; damaged resi- 
dences and other city property ; blocked and damaged highways, railways, and 
other means of transportation; greatly damaged the richest bottom land in 
southeastern Kansas causing damages running int. the millions, in addition 
to causing loss of life; and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers has made surveys and check surveys and 
has recommended a series of dams which will prevent most of the floods and 
— the damage by the rest, and finds that the benefits will exceed the cost; 
anc 
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Whereas the Soil Conservation Service has completed a survey of the entire 
Neosho (Grand) watershed to complement the flood-control work of the Corps 
of Engineers ;.and 

Whereas the Neosho (Grand) project as recommended by the Corps of En- 
gineers has been duly authorized by the Congress for construction ; and 

Whereas we realize that while we would like to have an appropriation for 
the first one of the dams authorized for this stream, it may be impossible to 
build one at this time, but we feel that the project is sufficiently urgent to justify 
the immediate appropriation of a fund to cover the cost of plans for the one of 
four dams selected by the engineers to be constructed first: Now, therefore, 
be and it is hereby 

Resolved, That we urgently request that an appropriation be made at this time 
in order that the actual construction of such dam may begin as soon as possible 
atter the emergency passes. 

FRANK H. Harvey, 

Attest: Mayor of City of Burlington, Kans. 

[SEAL] THos. B. KIGEr, 

City Clerk. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the disastrous floods on the Neosho (Grand) watershed which become 
more serious as the years go by, have for many years caused great damage to 
farm lands, buildings, fences, and other permanent improvements, as well as 
to crops, livestock and other farm property; have flooded municipal light, water, 
power, and sewer plants in cities and towns along the river; flooded wells and 
cisterns: closed industrial plants, stores, etc.; damaged residences and other 
city property; blocked and damaged highways, railways, and other means of 
transportation ; greatly damaged the richest bottom land in southeastern Kansas 
causing damages running into the millions, in addition to causing loss of life: and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers has made surveys and check surveys and 
has recommended a series of dams which will prevent most of the floods and 
lessen the damage by the rest, and finds that the benefits will exceed the cost; 
and 

Whereas the Soil Conservation Service has completed a survey of the entire 
Neosho (Grand) watershed to complement the flood-control work of the Corps 
of Engineers : and 

Whereas the Neosho (Grand) project as recommended by the Corps of Engi- 
neers has been duly authorized by the Congress for construction ; and 

Whereas we realize that while we would like to have an appropriation for 
the first one of the dams authorized for this stream, it may be impossible to 
build one at this time, but we feel that the project is sufficiently urgent to 
justify the immediate appropriation of a fund to cover the cost of plans for 
the one of the four dams selected by the engineers to be constructed first; it is 
hereby 

Resolved, That we urgently request that such an appropriation be made at 
this time in order that the actual construction of such dam may begin as soon 
as possible after the emergency passes. 

Adopted by the Burlington Commercial Club of Burlington, Kans., this the 
26th day of April 1951. 

HaroLD WHISTLER, 
President of the Burlington Commercial Club of Burlington, Kans. 

Attest: 

FLoyp S. Ecorn, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the disastrous floods on the Neosho (Grand) watershed which become 
more serious as the years go by, have for many years caused great damage to 
farm lands, buildings, fences, and other permanent improvements, as well as to 
crops, livestock, and other farm property; have flooded municipal light, water, 
power, an! sewer plants in cities and towns along the river: flooded wells and 
cisterns; closed industrial plants, stores, ete.: damaged residences and other 
city property; blocked and damaged highways, railways, and other means of 
transportation ; greatly damaged the richest bottum land in southeastern Kansas 
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causing damages running into the millions, in addition to causing loss of life; 
and 
Whereas the Corps of Engineers has made surveys and check surveys and has 
recommended a series of dams which will prevent most of the floods and lessen 
the damage by the rest, and finds that the benefits will exceed the cost, and, 
Whereas the Soil Conservation Service has completed a survey of the entire 
Neosho (Grand) watershed to complement the flood-control work of the Corps 
of Engineers ; and 
Whereas the Neosho (Grand) project as recommended by the Corps of Engi- 
neers has been duly authorized by the Congress for construction ; and 
Whereas we realize that while we would like to have an appropriation for 
the first one of the dams authorized for this stream, it may be impossible to 
build one at this time, but we feel that the project is sufficiently urgent to 
justify the immediate appropriation of a fund to cover the cost of plans for the 
one of the four dams selected by the engineers to be constructed first; it is 
hereby 
Resolved, That we urgently request that such an appropriation be made at this 
time in order that the actual construction of such dam may begin as soon as 
possible after the emergency passes. 
Adopted by the Rotary Club of Burlington, Kans., this the 26th day of April 
1951. 
SEN SHAMBAUGH, JYr., 
President, Rotary Club of Burlington, Kans. 
Attest: 
WILLIAM A. BUCKLEs, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the disastrous floods on the Neosho (Grand) watershed which be- 
come more serious as the years go by, have for many years caused great damage 
to farm lands, buildings, fences, and other permanent improvements, as well as to 
crops, livestock, and other farm property; have flooded municipal light, water, 
power, and sewer plants in cities and towns along the river; flooded wells and 
cisterns; closed industrial plants, stores, etc.; damaged residences and other 
city property; blocked and damaged highways, railways, and other means of 
transportation; greatly damaged the richest bottom land in southeastern Kansas, 
causing damages running into the millions, in addition to causing loss of life: and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers has made surveys and check surveys and has 
recommended a series of dams which will prevent most of the floods and lessen 
the damage by the rest, and finds that the benefits will exceed the cost; and 

Whereas the Soil Conservation Service has completed a survey of the entire 
Neosho (Grand) watershed to complement the flood-control work of the Corps 
of Engineers; and 

Whereas the Neosho (Grand) project as recommended by the Corps of 
Engineers has been duly authorized by the Congress for construction; and 

Whereas we realize that while we would like to have an appropriation for the 
first one of the dams authorized for this stream, it may be impossible to build 
one at this time, but we feel that the project is sufficiently urgent to justify the 
immediate appropriation of a fund to cover the cost of plans for the one of the 
four dams selected by the engineers to be constructed first; it is hereby 

Resolved, That we urgently request that such an appropriation be made at this 
time in order that the actual construction of such dam may begin as soon as 
possible after the emergency passes. 

Adopted by the Business and Professional Women’s Club of Burlington, Kans., 
this 26th day of April 1951. 

Mrs. Berva Harvey, 
President, Business and Professional Women’s Club, Burlington, Kans. 

Attest: 

JENNIE Davis, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved by the Chetopa Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Chetopa, Kans., 
That the Congress of the United States of America is hereby respectfully urged 
and requested to appropriate necessary funds to be used as planning money by 
the Corps of Engineers of the Army of the United States to formulate plans for a 
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proper dam on the Neosho River to be located at Strawn, Kans., with the purpose 
of said dam being to aid in flood control upon the Neosho River. 

That the Chetopa Chamber of Commerce, Inc., of Chetopa, Kans., deems the 
foregoing described dam to be a matter of vital and utmost importance to the 
city of Chetopa, Kans., as well as surrounding territory, and as well as territory 
adjacent to, and joining upon, the Neosho River watershed and tributaries of said 
river. 

The Congress of the United States of America is respectfully urged to appro- 
priate the foregoing requested funds at the earliest opportunity. 

Adopted by the Chetopa Chamber of Commerce, Inc., of Chetopa, Kans., on the 
4th day of May 1951. 

Georce A. Fox, President. 

Attest: 

Dan R. Aut, Secretary. 





RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved by the Chetopa Lions Club, Chetopa, Kans.: That the Congress 
of the United States of America is hereby respectfully urged and requested to 
appropriate necessary funds to be used as planning money by the Corps of 
Engineers of the Army of the United States to formulate plans for a proper dam 
on the Neosho River to be located at Strawn, Kans., with the purpose of said 
dam being to aid in flood control upon the Neosha River. 

That the Chetopa Lion’s Club of Chetopa, Kan., deems the foregoing described 
dam to be a matter of vital and utmost importance to the city of Chetopa, Kans., 
as well as surrounding territory, and as well as territory adjacent to, and join- 
ing upon, the Neosho River watershed and tributaries of said river. 

The Congress of the Uinted States of America is respectfully urged to ap- 
propriate the foregoing requested funds at the earliest opportunity. 

Adopted by the Chetopa Lion’s Club of Chetopa, Kans., on the 4th day of 
May 1951. 

JoHN C, SHIELDS, President. 

Attest: 


Epp Hawkins, Secretary. 

Mr. Rapavur. What are the two petitions bearing the number of 
signatures ? 

Mr. Fox. They are from men, for the principal part, who are farm- 
ers living in the valley of the Neosha River. 

(The petitions referred to were filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Rapavur. Now suppose you give us your statement. 

Mr. Fox. In submitting the following facts for this subcommittee 
the Neosho Flood Control Association wishes to go on record as asking 
for planning money for at least one of the dams as set out in the Army 
engineers’ project covering the Neosho-Cottonwood flood-control area. 
Included in this area are four dams. 

It is the expressed desire of the Army engineers from the district 
office in Tulsa, Okla., that we start on this project with the dam to 
be located at Strawn, Kans., known as the Strawn Dam. 

In order to start the project it is necessary that Congress appropri- 
ate $200,000 for planning money for the Army engineers to make 
their plans, specifications, blueprints, and all other technical data 
which is necessary in one of these projects. We appear before you 
representing some 10,000 people in the flood plane of the Neosho and 
Cottonwood Rivers exclusive of the cities and towns therein. We 
also have at hand the petitions of civic clubs such as Rotary, Lions, 
and chambers of commerce from various cities up and down the river 
and also petitions from just plain citizens. 

The necessity for this project to be started as soon as humanly pos- 
sible on the Neosho River becomes more apparent each and every day. 
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Only last week we nad another small flood on the Neosho and the 
Cottonwood Rivers, washing out roads, bridges and newly planted 
corn crops from ¢ ‘ouncil Grove, Kans., clear to Chanute, Kans., and 
doing countless thousands of dollars worth of damage to the land itself. 

The four dams authorized by Congress in House bill 5472, 
Eighty-first Congress, are to be wholly for flood-control purposes 
and are of earthen-dam construction with concrete spillways. ‘They 
do not carry any provision or have any connection with power and 
are not power dams. These four dams are to be located at Strawn, 
Kans. ; Council Grove, Kans.; Marion, Kans., and Cedar Point, Kans. 
Along with flood control, the dam at Strawn, Kans., as well as the 
other dams will help to promote a constant flow of water in the Neosho 
River during the dry seasons in the oe of Kansas. This factor 
alone will help a number of both large and small towns along 
the Neosho River to give them a constant flow of water for the use 
of their city water systems. At the present time during dry seasons 
some of these towns and cities are taking water from the Neosho River 
and dumping sewage into the Neosho River with barely enough water 
current to move the one from the other. Therefore you may readily 
see the benefit and advantage to be derived by the various towns in 
having a constant flow of water down the Neosho River. 

We readily realize the economic situation of our National Govern- 
ment and we are not at this time asking for any money to start the 
actual construction work on any of these dams. We are only asking 
for a small appropriation to be made so that the Army engineers can 
make their plans and have them ready for the building of the Strawn 
Dam when an appropriation might be deemed advisable to start 
construction. 

We are submitting herewith pictures of the recent flood from 
Emporia and also from Council Grove, Kans., and we also submit 
herewith the data prepared and presented in July 1950. All of the 
facts pertinent to the flood situation as presented at that time are 
exactly the same today. The people living in the Neosho River 
bottom from Council Grove to the Kansas-Oklahoma line are ear nestly 
pleading with our Congressmen and our Senators to give them some 
relief from the constant flood threat that hangs over this heads and 
we, both Mr. Jacobs and myself, representing those people here today, 

can only beg of you to heed the desires of the countless farm families 
as well as town and city folks up and down the Neosho Valley, by 
granting this request for planning money to start the Strawn Dam. 

I would like to state what is happening and what has happened in 
the Neosha River bottom now and every year in connection with these 
floods. We left one when we came back here, and they happen 
periodically. 

There is no fanfare, no advertising, and no particular thing that 
comes out that is noticeable on these floods, because they are more or 
less a local proposition. 

I have these pictures here [exhibiting] which I would like to have 
the committee look at 

This is a picture of Council Grove, and this is the fleod that was 
taking place when we left there [exhibiting |. 

This next picture is downstream from Council Grove [exhibiting]. 
Mr. Forp. I notice in the budget there is $50,000 for planning for 
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Council Grove Reservoir. Is that the same as the Neosha-Cottonwood 
flood-control project 4 

Mr. Fox. That is one of the projects in this Neosha-Cottonwood 
project ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are you appearing in support of that or in addition to 
that ¢ 

Mr. Fox. Iam appearing on all four of them. 

Mr. Forp. You are appearing on that in addition / 

Mr. Fox. That is right. The Army engineers have specified they 
want to get at least $200,000 for planning money to make the plans 
and the blueprints and specifications for these projects. As far as 
the Neosha-Cottonwood Flood Control Association is concerned, we 
do not care which project is started first. None of them will do us 

1 lot of good. Of course, we realize there is not going to be any 
money spent on new construction of these dams, but we would like 
to have an appropriation set up for planning so that when the time 
does arrive that we can get an appropriation made for construction, 
we will be ready, because every year this same thing happens to the 
people up and down this valley. 

There are some 10,000 people who have been living in this valley, 
and every year they plant a corn crop to feed their cattle and what 
not and also their beans, wheat, and other crops that they might plant, 
and then they have this absolutely constant threat of having it all 
washed down the river. That is the whole thing in a nutshell. 

Right now you can see from the pictures what is happening in the 
Neosha River flood bottom out there. 

I would like to say further that this problem is, in my opinion, ¢ 
part of our national defense program as much as if it was right in the 
program itself. It involves thousands and thousands of acres of the 
most fertile land in eastern Kansas and southeastern Kansas. In 
Cherokee and Labette Counties alone, the farmers of Cherokee and 
Labette Counties and Neosho County banded together and raised 
money and picked me to come to W ashington to present this problem 
to you folks. They are paying my expenses down here. They could 
not afford a high-powered attorney they would have to pay a lot of 
money, but they did pay my expenses to come down here. Those are 

the boys we are begging you to take care of, because those are the 
boys we think are the backbone of our western country, and they 
certainly in need of this. 

Mr. Razautr. You are to be commended for the devotion you are 
giving to the people of your area and the spirit of contribution that 
exists there. 

Mr. Fox. Did I understand you to say there was $50,000 set up in 
the budget for the Council Grove project / 

Mr. Forp. For the Council Grove reservoir project, but there is 
nothing in the budget sent up for planning for the Neosho-Cotton- 
wood flood-control project, if there is a difference between the two. 

Mr. Fox. That would be our project. There is no other thing at 
Council Grove. Mr. Jacobs is the mayor of Council Grove, and I 
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am sure he would know if there was another project. As far as I know, 
that is the only project up there. 

Mr. Jacons. That is the only one. 

Mr. Forp. I am in error. According to the information just given 
me, the Army engineers requested $50,000, and the Bureau of the 
Budget t apparently turned them down. 

Mr. Fox. The Army engineers requested that, and the Bureau of 
the Budget turned them down? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Fox. Gentlemen, that is the story. We are in need of relief; 
we are in need of help. 

I appeared before the Bureau of the Budget last year on this project 
encompassing the four dams. We talked with the Army engineers. 
In fact, they held a meeting at Chetopa and held a meeting at Bur- 
lington just recently, and the Army engineers district office was 
represented there at both meetings and talked with us, and they 
advised us to come to this hearing before this committee to try to get 
something for planning money so that they could start in and have 
it ready when the time comes that we might hope to get some con- 
struction money. That is the whole thing in a nutshell. 

At Parsons, Kans., we have a large ordnance plant. My under- 
standing is that they have put out a call in the newspapers stating 
they want. 6,000 people to be working at that ordnance plant in the 
next 60 to 90 days. This ordnance plant is surrounded on three sides— 
to the north, to the east, and to the south—by the Neosho River, which 
curves around Parsons and comes in practically on all three sides. 
When that river is up, you cannot get in from the east to that ord- 
nance plant to save your life. There is no possible way to do it. We 
have people from Chetopa working there; we have people from down 
in Oklahoma who come right through Neosho working there, and out 
east on the Neosho River bottom there are people working out there, 
and when this river gets up there is no possible chance of their getting 
to work, because it closes all of the roads around there. I do not know 
whether that means anything or makes any difference or not, but 
those are the facts. 

Mr. Ranavur. Thank you very much. 

Did you want to say anything, Mr. Mayor? 

Mr. Jacons. No. Mr. Fox has presented our story. 

Mr. Ranaut. You are satisfied with the presentation that has been 
made by Mr. Fox? 

Mr. Jacors. Yes. 

Mr. Fox. We thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Rasavr. Thank you very much. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record by Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Jacobs:) 

We wish to go on record as asking this committee to reinstate the $50,000 
planning money for the Council Grove Dam project on the Neosho River. This 
money was requested by the Army engineers and was removed by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 
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Wepnespay, May, 9, 1951. 
Monkey Run Creek at Cornine, N. Y. 
WITNESSES 


HORACE S. EVANS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE FLOOD CONTROL COMMISSION, ALBANY, N. Y. 

WILLIAM C. DECKER, PRESIDENT, CORNING GLASS WORKS 

HON. HOWARD F. V. COLE, MAYOR OF CORNING 


Mr. Razavr. Mr. Evans, you wish to discuss Monkey Run Creek at 
Corning, N. Y.? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Horace S. Evans. I am executive director of the New 
York State Flood Control Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

I wish to record as appearing here with me Mr. William C. Decker, 
of Corning, N. Y., president of the Corning Glass Works. He has a 
brief statement to present. — 

Mayor H. F. V. Cole, of Corning, N. Y.; Mr. Arthur J. Nicholson, 
of Watkins Glen, a flood-control field engineer of the State of New 
York; Mr. Gerald Murray, of Albany, N. Y., administrative assistant 
of the New York State Flood Control Commission; and Mr. Henry 
Fowler, of Port Washington, a representative of the Corning Glass 
Works. 

Gentlemen, you graciously allowed us 10 minutes today in which to 
present our case. Senator Ives was to appear before you. He has 
been unable to appear because of a sudden commitment. However, he 
asked me, in his behalf, to file with the committee a prepared state- 
ment favoring this project, and in substance recommending an ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection it will be placed in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. IRVING M. Ives, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEw YORK 


It is a pleasure to appear before your distinguished group and urge appropria- 
tion of sufficient funds for immediate undertaking of the authorized flood-control 
project on Monkey Run Creek at Corning, N. Y. Appearing before you today in 
behalf of appropriation for this project also are Mr. Horace S. Evans, of Albany, 
executive director of the New York State Flood Control Commission ; Mr. William 
C. Decker, of Corning, president of the Corning Glass Works ; and Mayor Howard 
F. V. Cole, of Corning. You have heard, or will hear from them, some of the more 
important details which make it most desirable in the best interests of this 
Nation that the Monkey Run Creek project be completed as soon as possible. 

This project was authorized in the 1950 Federal Flood Control Act as a modifi- 
cation of the existing project at Corning. It therefore is not a new job, but is an 
addition to present works. It will provide flood control for a seetion of Corning 
which is not protected by the existing improvement. 

Monkey Run Creek rises in the steep hills just above the city of Corning, 
flows through the heart of the city underneath the main plant of the Corning Glass 
Works. It is a mean, flashy stream, a destruction-dealing torrent during times 
of heavy precipitation. It is realized that there are hundreds of streams of this 
type throughout the Nation on many of which are proposed, and even authorized, 
tlood-protective projects. However, Monkey Run Creek differs from every other 
stream which may have the same topographical features, in that it has a tremen- 
dous target for its uncontrolled waters—the main plant and research laboratories 
of the Corning Glass Works. 
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The Corning Glass Works at this time is one of the most important industries in 
the world. Mr. Decker has submitted, or will submit information on that matter. 
Suffice to say; the main plant produces—and is the sole or major producer of pyrex 
glass pipe used in atomic energy plants and in plants producing chemicals used 
in the manufacture of rocket fuels; is the sole producer of all types of bulbs, 
tubing, and flares used in the manufacture of radar tubes, power-transmitting 
tubes and radio-receiving tubes; supplies optical glass for use in fire-control 
instruments and is the principal source of supply for glassware used in the 
manufacture of X-ray tubes, thermometers, blueprint machines, etc. 

I have just referred to some of the major items of manufacture in the main 
plant. Now as to the research laboratories which are located in the affected 
area, Corning Glass Works is involved in development contracts for the Navy 
Department, the Signal Corps, the Atomic Energy Commission and is engaged 
in development of nonblackening glasses, glass noses for guided missiles, re- 
fractory coatings for protecting metal parts of jet engines, mammoth-sized cyl- 
inders and resistors for radio and radar equipment. 

In view of the foregoing, it is apparent that there is a necessity for under- 
tuking the Monkey Run project. It meets the President’s requirements for flood- 
control projects. It is not a new project; just an addition to an existing project 
and it is vital to the national defense and war effort. 

As you are aware, one of the requisites of this project is that there be local 
cooperation to the extent of furnishing lands, easements, and rights-of-way, 
relocating and readjusting utilities and maintenance of the project after com- 
pletion. The flood-control law of New York State provides that the State may 
act as the “local interest” in flood-control projects. It permits the State to 
cooperate with the Federal Government in prosecution of flood-control projects 
through the New York State Flood Control Commission and the New York 
State Department of Public Works. Incidentally, I had the privileges, as majority 
leader of the New York State Assembly in 1936, to sponsor New York's flood- 
control law which is held by the Corps of Engineers to be a model for the Nation. 

The State flood-control commission has formally approved the project both 
in correspondence and in personal appearances before the Army Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors and the United States Senate Committee on Public 
Works. It is prepared and willing to sponsor execution of an agreement assuring 
the Corps of Engineers of State participation as required. 

Gentlemen, I urge you to provide the necessary funds for immediate under- 
taking of this most important flood-contro] improvement. 


Mr. Evans. I do not feel it worth the time to read it, as your record 
will show that. We are not here trying to do a sales job. 

In presenting this case to you we realize that every State in the 
Union probably has hundreds of jobs, each one of which they consider 
of primary importance, and that they are jobs that are best and 
most qualified for appropriation. We are in that group, of course. 
| might mention, of course, that this is one of many in New York 


State, some of which have been completed, some of which are under 


construction, and some of which are authorized to be undertaken in 
the future. However, this is the only project in New York State 
that we are asking for special consideration for this year. 

It is my understanding that there has been $25,000 appropriated, or 
recommended for appropriation for planning, but that is absolutely 
insufficient. 

In order to follow this in orderly sequence, if 1 may, I would like 
to read this brief which I have prepared. 

Mr. Rasavt. All right. I want to say that Congressman Cole 
submitted a brief on this too. 

Mr. Evans. I think Congressman Cole was to have submitted a brief 
which contained in substance a letter from Mr. Decker to him, and one 
irom Mr. Decker to General Pick, as I recall. 

Mr. Rapavur. That has been submitted for the record. 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 
am just going to read from this memorandum. 
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Mr. Rasact. All right. 

Mr. Evans. I represent this commission, which is the official agency 
of New York State created in 1936 to assist in the institution and 
consummation of a Federal long-range program of flood contro] in 
all areas of the State where hazards from floodwaters obtain. My 
purpose here is to respect fully urge appropriation of sufficient funds 
for immediate prosecution of the flood-control project on Monkey Run 
Creek at Corning, N. Y. 

The importance of the Monkey Run Creek flood-control project to 
the national defense and possible war efforts is so paramount that 
my commission is of the definite opinion that the improvement shoul« 
be placed under construction and completed as soon as possible. De- 
tails relative to the national defense operations and research now in 
process at the Corning tlass Works will be submitted by Mr. William 
C. Decker, president of the C orning Glass Works. 

Corning, one of the most important industrial centers in southern 
New York, is located on the Chemung River in Steuben County. This 
river also passes through Elmira about 17 miles downstream of Corn- 
ing and joins the Susquehanna River at Sayre, Pa. Monkey Run 
Creek, a tr ibutary stream flows into the Chemung River through the 
heart of Corning. 

The Corps of Engineers in 1942 completed a flood-control project 
at Corning consisting of flood walls and levees along the Chemung 
River and Cutler and Post Creeks, two tributaries, with a conduit 
provided on Cutler Creek. 

Incidentally the State flood-control commission is the official agency 
of New York which was created in 1936 to assist in the institution and 
consummation of a Federal long-range program of flood control in all 
areas of the State where there are hazards from floodwaters. 

Although this project protects Corning against flood stages ap- 
proximately 6 feet higher than the greatest of record in the Chemung 
River and controls flood discharges of Cutler and Post Creeks, the 
protection necessary for this thriving municipality cannot be realized 
until the authorized project on Monkey Run Creek is completed. 

As proposed by Army engineers and authorized by Congress, the 
works on Monkey Run Creek provide for an open flume and a conduit 
to convey the discharge through the city’s business and industrial area 
and into the Chemung River downstream of the main plant and re- 
search laboratories of the Corning Glass Works; auxiliary works con- 
sisting of storm-sewer outlets, a pumping plant and relocation and re- 
construction of facilities of utilities. The flume section will be 1,870 
feet long and the conduit about 2,280 feet long. Capacity of the pres- 
ent Monke ‘vy Run Creek in the upper limits which has been improved 
by the city is 1,500 cubie feet per second and in the lower reaches is 
500 cubic feet per second. The improvement proposed begins at the 
lower end of the 1.500 cubic feet per second channel. Design capacity 
of the new Monkey Run improvement will be 2,500 cubic feet per sec- 
ond at low stage in the Chemung River and 1,000 cubic feet per second 
at high stage of the river. Estimated cost of the project. is $2,980,000, 
of which $2.570,000 is the estimated Federal share and $610,000 the 
non-Federal share. 

The ratio is very favorable on this job. The ratio of benefits to 
cost is exceptionally favorable, being 1.83 to 1. 
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The Monkey Run Creek project will control waters of this tributary 
stream during periods of heavy precipitation. Existing control pro- 
vided by the city of Corning is sufficient to take care of the stream 
during ordinary times. However, during periods of extremely heavy 
runoff these existing municipal works are insufficient to handle the 
discharge and the result is that a vulnerable section of Corning 1s 
without adequate protection from floods. This is not to belittle the 
works already completed—those on the Chemung River, Post and 
Cutler Creeks. They have been of tremendous value and, I under- 
stand from the North Atlantic Division Engineer, United States Corps 
of Engineers, have virtually paid for themselves in benefits already 
realized. 

The New York State Flood Control Commission, in cooperation with 
the Federal Government, has developed a flood-control program com- 
prising 59 authorized and approved projects representing a capital 
investment of $134,781,000 by the Federal and State Governments— 
this since 1936. Some of these projects have been completed, others 
are under construction, and some are proposed for future undertaking. 
This Commission holds that most important of all projects at this par- 
ticular time is the one on Monkey Run Creek. Under existing State 
law, New York State acts as the non-Federal interest in cooperating 
with the Federal Government—financially and otherwise—in all flood- 
control projects. This Commission is willing, anxious, and prepared 
to accept required State participation in the project by execution of a 
document assuring the Federal Government of such participation. 

It is my understanding that the Bureau of the Budget has recom- 
mended an appropriation of $25,000 for planning work in connection 
with the project. In view of all circumstances this is so inadequate 
it hardly merits discussion. 

We want much more, and I think we will prove before we are 
through that it is essential. This project meets all requirements of 
the President relative to civil functions of the Army. 

1. It is not a new project but is—and the authorization so states 
a modification of an existing project. 

2. It protects an area and an industry essential and vital to national 
defense and potential war efforts. 

3. There is no question of local or non-Federal participation; that 
is assured. 

In closing, I urge you to appropriate funds in the amount neces- 
sary for immediate definite planning and physical construction of 
the Monkey Run Creek project. 

Mr. Kerr. How much money has the town contributed ? 

Mr. Evans. The town has not contributed anything to this project. 
The State of New York will take care of that matter. Now, your 
authorization here provides generally that the non-Federal interests 
will furnish all necessary lands, easements, and rights-of-way, relo- 
cate and reconstruct facilities of utilities and contribute $250,000 in 
cash or its equivalent in construction or reconstruction work. That 
is right out of the authorization recommendation of the Chief of 
Engineers. We are prepared, as the State of New York, to do all 
of that, except contribute cash. 

Mr. Rasaur. What is the estimated cost of the project ? 
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Mr. Evans. $2,980,000, of which $610,000 is the estimated local 
cost, and we are prepared to give the Army engineers the assurances 
necessary to go ahead. 

Mr. Kerr. How long has that trouble existed ? 

Mr. Evans. This trouble came primarily out in 1935, I think. You 
see, Mr. Kerr, the city of Corning has expended a considerable sum 
itself in improving the creek to a point where they have a 1,500 
cubic feet per second channel. ; 

Mr. Kerr. How many houses are there in that community / 

Mr. Evans. The population is 17,000. 

Mr. Kerr. And all of that trouble is caused by this situation ? 

Mr. Evans. No; but they are living in danger. Mr. Decker will 
go into detail on that. The main plant and the research laboratories 
of the Corning Glass Works are both located on this one stream. 

Mr. Kerr. You have a research laboratory there ¢ 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. Is that a State laboratory ¢ 

Mr. Evans. No; that is the Corning Glass Works laboratory, which 
is engaged in war work right now, national defense work. Mr. 
Decker is pretty well prepared to go into that. 

If there are no more questions I would like to call Mr. Decker, and 
meanwhile make myself available for any questions which the mem- 
bers of the committee may care to ask. 

Mr. Ragavr. Mr. Decker, we will hear from you now. Do you have 
a statement ‘ 

Mr. Decker. First I want to say that I thank all of you gentlemen 
for permitting me to appear before you. 

Operations of our largest or main plant, with 3,743 employees, and 
of our largest research laboratory, with 218 employees, each located 
in Corning, N. Y., have been curtailed from time to time because 
of floods on Monkey Run Creek. As this plant and laboratory are 
each of. importance in the present mobilization program and in the 
event of full mobilization would become of much greater importance, 
it is essential from the viewpoint of national defense that they con- 
tinue to function without interruption. 

I might add that in the 1946 flood our plant was shut down for 6 
weeks. 

This cannot be assured unless the Monkey Run flood-control project 
is completed as speedily as possible, preferably before the Spring of 
next vear with its attendant danger of floods on Monkey Run. 

The Munitions Board has certified that Corning’s main plant is 
a critical defense plant. During the years 1943 and 1944 in World 
War II, over 90 percent of the output of this plant consisted of 
products carrying priority ratings. 

This plant is the major or sole source of supply for many of the 
military and essential civilian products which it is engaged in manu- 
facturing. <A partial list of these products follows: 


1. Bulbs, tubing, and flares for use in radar, radio, and other electronic tubes. 
2. Optical glass for use in bomb sights, tank periscopes, fire-control instru- 
ments. and aerial camera lenses. 

3. Glass pipe for use in atomic-energy plants and in plants producing chem- 
icals used in the manufacture of rocket fuels. 

4. Glassware used in Government and industrial research laboratories. 

>. Glassware used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, clinical and in- 
dustrial thermometers, blueprint machines, beacon ‘and airport lighting, and 
signaling devices for aircraft, railroads, and ships. 
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During World War II, Corning’s research laboratories worked or 
174 wartime projects. Work is currently in progress on 27 such de- 
velopments. For security reasons, no details of these projects are 
given here, but I will be glad to read them if anybody is interested. 

Because of defense considerations, the Flood Control Commission 
of the State of New York rates the Monkey Run project as the most 
important of all authorized flood-control projects in the State. 

Exclusive of defense considerations, the Corps of Engineers has 
determined that there is economic justification for this project be- 
cause of the prevention of future flood losses to employees of Corn- 
ing Glass Works, property owners, wholesalers and retailers, and 
Corning Glass Works. 

Since 1935 plant shut-downs resulting from Monkey Run floods 
have necessitated seven lay-offs of employees of Corning Glass Works. 
As a result, our employees have lost wages amounting to $636,000 
during that time. On the basis of present wage rates, this figure 
would be approximately doubled. 

In addition to flood damages to residential and commercial prop- 
erty, the community has also suffered through reduced wholesale and 
retail trade at times when factory payrolls have been reduced because 
of Monkey Run floods. 

Finally, Monkey Run floods have caused losses to Corning Glass 
Works aggregating $2,176,000 since 1935. Such losses cannot be 
covered by insurance. 

In conclusion, both from the viewpoint of national defense and 
economic justification, it is believed that the completion of the Monkey 
Run flood-control project is warranted at this time. It is therefore 
earnestly requested that this subcommittee recommends that the House 
of Representatives appropriates the funds necessary for its speedy 
completion. 

Are there any questions you care to have me answer ? 

Mr. McGraru. Where is this located, near Albany ? 

Mr. Decker. No, sir; it is 17 miles west of Elmira, and if that does 
not place it for you, it is approximately 90 miles southwest of Syra- 
cuse and approximately 90 miles southeast of Rochester. 

Mr. McGraru. Does this have a budget estimate ? 

Mr. Rapavr. Yes; it has a planning estimate of $25,000. 

Mr. McGratu. What will the final cost of it be? 

Mr. Decker. Roughly, $3,000,000, of which local interests will pay 
$600,000, so the Federal cost will be around $2,300,000. 

Mr. McGratrn. You made reference to the State flood-control com- 
mission saying that this is an important project. What does the State 
of New York contemplate doing dollar-wise ? 

Mr. Decker, To make up the $600,000 required of local interests on 
this project. 

The general location of it is in the corner there [indicating on map }. 

Mr. McGrarn. Is this former Congressman Corning’s plant ? 

Mr. Decker. No; Congressman Corning was from Albany. In fact, 
the city of Corning was named after his ancestors, but this is in the 
southern part of the State. 

Mr. Ranaut. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Decker. The question was just raised by Mr. Rabaut that there 
are so many of these projects that are coming up that it is almost 
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impossible, of course, to appropriate money for all of them. T just 
want to stress the fact very much that the National Production Au- 
thority and the Munitions Board have both told us that our plant is 
a very critical plant. 

As outlined in this statement, in Corning, N. Y., are made glass 
products which are made nowhere else in the world, and which are 
very vital to some of these war features, and I think the committee 
should weigh that very heavily in giving consideration to this project. 

Mr. Kerr. Well, sir, I agree with you. 

Mr. Evans. I want to stress two important uses. We are the major 
producers of bulbs, tubing, and flares for use in the electronic divi- 
sion, and also one of the major producers of optical glass which goes 
into fire-control systems, bombsights, tank periscopes, and things of 
that sort. Mr. Rabaut pointed out that $25,000 is a good start. We 
have had planning money on other projects in New York State, and 
we do not feel it is a good enough start, and that is the only reason 

» are down here. We think we can justify this. I know that you 
gentlemen later will check this with the Army engineers. I might 
stress again its ratio of benefits to cost is 1.83 to 1, which is a good 
ratio, 

Mr. Cole wanted to make a few brief remarks—Mayor Cole, of 
Corning. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. Corr. I would like to indorse the statements made by Mr. 
Evans, and to further state that the city of Corning, I believe, is 
ready and willing to cooperate and proceed to the limit of its ability, 
and I would like to state further that Monkey Run Creek is a con- 
stant threat not only to industry, but to business and residents. 

Our recent storm was March 30, and we are still appraising the 
damage from that. Inside of 3 hours we had over 2 inches of rain- 
fall. We had about 214 blocks of our business section flooded, and 
the result had extensive damage to the residential section through 
which the stream flows. 

Mr. Kerr. Has any work ever been done on Monkey Run Creek in 
order to take care of the situation of which you have complained? 

Mr. Corr. The city has tried constantly to improve that channel. 
A few years ago there was a large expenditure in building trash 
racks and putting riprap in. It is being cleaned out constantly. 
Every year there is an appropriation made to clean it out and to try 
to make it function properly and carry away the rainfall. 

Mr. Evans. This improvement, Mr. Kerr, begins at the lower end 
of the existing improvement made by the city of Corning [indicating], 
and then carrying it down a certain length [indicating], and this is the 
job recommended by the Army engineers which would start at the 
lower limit of where Corning has done its work. 

Mr. Kerr. It protects th: at part that is overflowed or is overflowing ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; and anytime we have high precipitation or a 
heavy runoff there is a flood. 

Gentlemen, we close our case. T leave you with this request that 
you give this your due and deliberate consideration, and if there is 
any more data or any further information desired you have my 
address, and I am available. 

Mr. Kerr. There is some money recommended in here for planning 
purposes now. 
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Mr. Evans. Yes; there is some money reocmmended in here for 
planning purposes, but we feel by the time we have that you will only 
be to the stage of writing the definite project report, and then you 
have to have the specifications prepared and as a matter of fact it 
would take a matter of 3 or 4 years. We feel a very great advance- 
ment of this project can be realized in the next 2 years, so that we 
should have not only planning money, but money so that the contract 
can be awarded within the next fiscal year. 

(The following statement was submitted by Hon. W. Sterling Cole 
for inclusion in the record :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. W. STERLING COLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Monkey Run is a small creek which runs off the hillside down through the city of 
Corning and joins with the Chemung River at or very near to the industrial 
plant of the Corning Giass Works. Most of the time the runoff is moderate and 
on many periods substantially dry, but there have been instances of sudden flow 
in such tremendous volumes that severe damage has been done periodically to 
the industrial plant and adjacent properties, necessitating a suspension of opera- 
tion for extensive periods of time in order to remedy the damage. 

The Corning Glass Works is a defense industry engaged in the manufacture of 
elements vitally essential to our defense production and any interruption of the 
work would seriously hamper the war effort. A history of the activity of this 
company during World War II and consideration of the war contracts which it 
now is engaged in fulfilling, would confirm the vital position which this industry 
has in defense production. There can be no question but that the Corning Glass 
Works is an essential war industry of the type which qualifies it for favorable 
consideration in connection with any proposed flood relief. 

The project was authorized in the 1950 Flood Control Act and funds in the 
amount of $25,000 have been allocated for planning studies on this project for 
the next fiscal year. There appears to be some question as to the sufficiency of 
this sum to cover the cost of the preparation of the necessary engineering data. 

Because of the critical position of the company in war production, I urge as 
strongly as I know how that your committee approve funds which will be not 
only sufficient to prepare the engineering data but also to actually carry out 
the construction of the project. Time is of extreme importance in matters such 
as this and I firmly believe that this is an instance where we will not be justified 
in postponing construction to some future date. 

Attached hereto are copies of communications to General Pick from the New 
York State Flood Control Commission, and From William C. Decker, president of 
the Corning Glass Works, which carry further information and data in support of 
this project. 


New YorkK STATE FLoop ContTrot COMMISSION, 
Albany, N. Y., April 13, 1951. 
Congressman W. STERLING COLE, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am advised that the Subcommittee on Public Works 
of the House Appropriations Committee is about to conduct hearings on ap- 
propriation of funds for civil functions of the Corps of Engineers. I am further 
advised that the President and his Budget Bureau recommended appropriation 
of $25,000 for planning studies of the Monkey Run Creek project for the 1951-52 
fiscal year. 

It is the contention of this commission that funds in a greater amount should 
be made available in order that actual physical construction of the project 
could be undertaken during the 1951-52 fiscal year. This project meets virtually 
every requirement the President has established for appropriation and alloca- 
tion of funds for flood-control works. 

I am enclosing herewith copies of letters from the commission and from Mr, 
William C. Decker, president of the Corning Glass Works, both addressed to 
Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers, regarding the subject. 

It is the formal request of the commission that you appear before the sub- 
committee in behalf of this project and arrange to have the enclosed communica- 
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tions placed in the record. Should you determine it advisable, representatives 
of this commission, the Corning Glass Works, and the city of Corning will be 
pleased to appear before the subcommittee. 
I know of your vital interest in the project and I am confident that you will 
do all possible along the direction of this commission's request. 
Sincerely yours, 
Horace 8, Evans, Executive Director. 





New York Strate FLoop ContTrRoL COMMISSION, 
Albany, N. Y., February 20, 1951. 
Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL: This is a formal request of the New York State Flood Control 
Commission that you exercise every prerogative to progress immediately the 
Monkey Run flood-control project at Corning, N. Y. 

This project was authorized in the 1950 Federal Flood Control Act as a modi- 
fication of the existing project at Corning. It is not a completely new job. It 
primarily is to provide adequate and necessary flood control for a section of 
Corning which is not protected by the existing works. 

This project will safeguard one of the at-this -time most important industries 
in the world—the Corning Glass Works—the main plant and research labora- 
tories of which are in constant danger from uncontrolled floodwaters of Monkey 
Run Creek. I do not propose to dwell here on the vital importance of the 
Corning Glass Works in war and defense efforts. This has been done in a letter 
addressed to you under date of February 16, 1951, by Mr. William C. Decker, 
president of the Corning Glass Works. 

The New York State Flood Control Commission rates the Monkey Run project 
the most important of all authorized local improvement works in New York State 
at this time. The State has formally approved the project both in correspondence 
and in personal appearances before the Army Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors and the United States Senate Committee on Public Works. 

It is believed that best interests of the Federal and State Governments will be 
served if this project is progressed with all possible speed through the stages 
of preliminary planning, preparation of a definite project report, and ultimate 
completion. 

Your personal cooperation as Chief of Engineers and that of your office in this 
matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Horace S. Evans, Evecutive Director. 


CORNING GLASS WoRKS, 
Corning, N. Y., February 16, 1951. 
Lt. Gen. Lewis A. PIcK, 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL Pick: The 1950 Federal Flood Control Act authorizes a project 
on Monkey Run Creek at Corning, N. Y. This is not a new project. It is, and 
was so authorized, as a most essentially important and vital modification of an 
existing project which has been progressed under authority of the 1936 Federal 
Flood Control Act. 

The primary purpose of the Monkey Run project is to provide adequate and 
necessary flood control for a section of Corning not sufficiently protected by the 
existing works. Located in the affected area are the main plant and research 
laboratories of the Corning Glass Works, which are subject to shut-downs from 
frequently occurring floods of Monkey Run Creek. 

As indicated by examples given below, many of the products produced in this 
plant and several development projects under way in the research laboratories are 
of vital importance, either directly or indirectly, to the war effort and national 
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defense. For this reason, it is urgeftly requested that there be undertaken imme- 
diate planning and preparation of a project report, and speedy prosecution of the 
authorized Monkey Run project. 


Some products of importance to war effort 


Corning Glass Works is believed to be either the sole or a major producer of 
the following products manufactured in its main plant in Corning, N. Y.: 

1. Glassware for electronic tubes.—Corning is the sole producer of all types of 
glassware (bulbs, tubing, and flares) used in the manufacture of radar tubes, 
power-transmitting tubes, and radio-receiving tubes. While some of this glass- 
ware is produced in Corning’s other plants, the main plant is the only plant 
equipped to manufacture certain essential types of this glassware. 

2. Optical glass —Corning is a major supplier of optical glass for use in fire- 
control instruments, aerial-camera lenses, and optical windows in wind-tunnel 
research. 

3. Pyrex-glass pipe—Pyrex pipe is used in atomic-energy plants and in plants 
producing chemicals used in the manufacture of rocket fuels. Fittings and 
special lengths are made at Corning; standard lengths at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

4. Miscellaneous.—Corning is the principal source of supply for glassware 
used in the manufacture of X-ray tubes, blueprint machines, and clinical and 
industrial thermometers. It is also the largest producer of laboratory glass- 
ware, glass color filters, signal glassware for use on railroads, ships, aircraft, 
beacon, and airport lighting, and infrared transmitting glass for use in sniper- 
scopes. j 
Development projects 

Work is in progress in Corning’s research laboratories on these development 
contracts: © 

1, Navy Department: Development of optical-quality fused quartz; end use 
not disclosed to Corning. 

2. Signal Corps: Production of 150,00 glass electrical capacitors; glass to be 
used to replace mica which is imported from India. 

3. Atomic Energy Commission: Development of nonblackening glasses. 

Contracts are pending on the following: 

1. Glass noses for guided missiles. Samples are now being produced for 
the Navy. 

2. Refractory coatings for protecting metal parts of jet and turbo-jet engines 
from corrosion at high temperatures. 

3. Glass cylinders of mammoth size for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

4. Resistors made from electrical conducting glass for use in radio and radar 
equipment. 


Shut-down due to floods 

The Review Report on Flood Control of the Corps of Engineers, dated May 13, 
1948, states: “Damaging floods on Monkey Run alone have occurred at average 
intervals of about 2 years; on the Chemung River alone at average intervals of 
about 6 or 7 years, and simultaneously on both Money Run and Chemung River 
at average intervals of about 4 or 5 years. The average interval between all 
tloods from either or both sources is slightly more than 1 year.” 

During the past 15 years, floods on Monkey Run have caused three major and 
six minor interruptions of production in Corning’s main plant. 

When a minor flood occurs, floodwater reaches a sufficient depth in the plant to 
enter the stack flues of the largest glass-melting furnaces. Because of the result- 
ing reduction of the stack draft, proper operation of these furnaces becomes 
impossible. As a consequence, there is generally a complete loss of production 
from such furnaces at the time of the flood crest and a partial loss for as long 
as 70 hours. 

When a major flood occurs, stack flues as well as other equipment are under 
water. In such cases, operations throughout the entire plant, including the 
research laboratories, are affected. It requires as long as 8 weeks to restore 
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normal operations in the largest glass furnaces. At such times, some of the 
skilled and unskilled labor employed in the plant is permanently lost because of 
employment elsewhere. 


Attitude of New York State 


The New York State Flood-Control Commission rates the Monkey Run Creek 
project as the most important of all authorized projects in the State, particularly 
at this time when considered from the standpoint of the war effort and national 
defense. 

The State of New York has formally approved the proposed undertaking. 
This approval is substantiated in a letter from the superintendent of public 
works to you under date of June 17, 1949. The superintendent of public works 
is the official and personal representative of the Governor on all flood-control 
matters. The approval was further substantiated in appearances of officials of 
the flood-control commission before the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, before the United States Senate Committee on Public Works, and also 
in official correspondence. 

In view of the urgent nature of the war and defense considerations herein 
cited, we respectfully request that the Monkey Run project be completed as soon 
as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
W. C. DECKER. 


GLEN CrEEK FLoop-ContTroL Prosecr, WaTkKins GLEN, N. Y. 


Mr. Kerr. Without objection, there will be inserted a statement at 
this point which has been submitted by*the gentleman from New York, 


Mr. Cole. with respect to Glen Creek flood-control project, Watkins 
Glen, N. Y. 


(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. STERLING CoLe, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROYV THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Approximately a decade ago the Congress authorized flood relief at Watkins 
Glen, Schuyler County, N. Y., and subsequently sums were appropriated for the 
plans and engineer specifications for the project. Appropriations for construc- 
tion were withheld during the war years because of the limitations which then 
applied requiring that flood work have some direct relationship with the protec- 
tion of a war industry. 

It is estimated that the cost of the project would be $850,000. I have been 
advised by the mayor of the village of Watkins Glen that on March 30 of this year 
unusually heavy rains caused a flash flood which resulted in damage conserva- 
tively estimated at $60,000 and, furthermore, that during the past 3 years the 
village has suffered five of such flash floods. During these intervening years the 
village and the property owners have incurred great expense in the reconstruc- 
tion and repair of the damage that has been done, only to have their efforts swept 
aside by some subsequent flood. 

In view of the fact that this item has been pending for nearly 15 years since 
the original devastating flood in 1935, and since the cost of the project is relatively 
small in contrast with the recurrent annual damages suffered by the community, 
I strongly urge that the committee give favorable consideration to the inclusion 
of funds for the construction of this item during the 1951-52 fiscal year. 
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Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 





















































Hartrwett Dam, Georcia AND SourH CaroLina 
WITNESSES 


HON. PAUL BROWN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 

HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

HON. JOHN J. RILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

H. F. GEORGE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO SENATOR GEORGE, 
OF GEORGIA 

HENRY T. BRICE, SECRETARY TO SENATOR RUSSELL, OF GEORGIA 

D. A. SMITH, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO SENATOR MAYBANK, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

ROBERT C. SCHUMACHER, ASSISTANT TO CONGRESSMAN DORN, OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

BUTLER B. HARE, CHAIRMAN, CLARK HILL AUTHORITY, OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


— Ss 


Mr. Razaut. We have with us this morning our colleague, the Hon- 
orable Paul Brown, from Georgia, and also we are glad to have before 
us our former colleague, Mr. Butler Hare. We are taking up this 
morning the Hartwell Dam in Georgia and South Carolina. We will 
be very glad to hear you, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commitee, Sena- 
tor Johnston expects to be here in person in a few moments, but he 
has sent over a statement which I will file with the clerk to give to 
him when he comes in. I would like to also file for the record a 
statement by the Hartwell Dam Steering Committee, composed of 
Wilton E. Hall, chairman; Hon. Butler Hare, chairman of the Clark 
Hill Authority of South Carolina, and L. S. Moody, secretary, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Augusta, Ga. Mr. Hall is a former United 
States Senator, and he was presiding in the Senate when the 1944 
Flood Control Act was passed. 

Mr. Rasavur. Without objection, the statement will be received and 
made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AUGUSTA, 
Augusta, Ga., May 5, 1951. 
The honorable APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: In the interest of requesting an appropriation for construction 
work on the Hartwell (Georgia and South Carolina) project, the following 
information is respectfully submitted : 

The Flood Control Act of 1944 approved the ultimate development of the 11 
multipurpose projects on the Savannah River as described in House Document 
No. 657, Seventy-eighth Congress, second session. The first of these projects, 
the Clark Hill project, is now under construction, and it is anticipated that the 
first generating unit of 40,000 kilowatts will be placed on the line in October 
1952. The remaining six generating units, or 240,000 kilowatts, will be completed 
probably prior to October 1954. 
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The second of the 11 projects proposed for the Savannah River is the Hartwell 
project, located some 68 miles upstream from the Clark Hill Dam. An appro- 
priation in the amount of $170,000 was made during the last fiscal year for 
this project which permitted the initiation of some of the detailed studies, and 
we address this communication to you to respectfully request that an appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 be made available for the Hartwell project for the coming 
fiscal year. An appropriation of this amount would permit the initiation of actual 
construction work. 

We are requesting this appropriation because the construction of the Hart- 
well project will help tremendously to alleviate a very serious power shortage 
in this area and to expedite the improvement of the 9-foot navigation channel 
project on the lower Savannah River between Augusta, Ga., and Savannah 
Harbor. The need for additional power in this area was clearly recognized 
in the third national electric power survey, dated April 1950, which stated that 
it appeared that by 1952 power reserves will be adequate for peacetime loads 
in all regions of the country except in the Southeast and the Northwest. Your 
attention is invited to the fact that this statement refers to peacetime loads and 
certainly with the present status of world affairs, we can no longer think in 
terms of peacetime loads. 

Since the above report was published in 1950, the Atomic Energy Commission 
has placed under construction a tremendously large plant in the Savannah River 
Valley. The power requirements for this plant are not known to us but it is 
possible that the entire output of the first four projects proposed for the Savan- 
nah River, which would include both Clark Hill and Hartwell, would not be 
sufficient for the needs of this plant. Because of the unusually large power 
requirements of the Savannah River plant of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
all available power facilities in the Southeast will undoubtedly be taxed to their 
utmost, in addition to the requirement for the construction of new thermal 
generating capacity. Not only will power be required for the Savannah River 
plant but also many of the industrial and defense establishments now located 
or to be located in this area, will greatly add to the demand for power. 

It is our understanding that the tentative proposed installed capacity of Hart- 
well will be 180,000 kilowatts. The completion of this project would not only 
produce 288.7 million kilowatt-hours of primary energy but will increase the 
present estimated primary energy of the Clark Hill project from 475 million to 
525.8 million kilowatt-hours, thereby making Clark Hill a more valuable project. 

The Savannah River is navigable from Savannah Harbor to Augusta and the 
new Savannah River plant of the Atomic Energy Commission abuts the river in 
its navigable portion. Upon the completion of the Clark Hill project, a de 
pendable 7-foot navigation channel will be assured. The Hartwell project, 
however, will increase navigable depths on the river to 8 or more feet. The 
presently authorized project depth of the Savannah River is 9 feet. It is our 
belief that the improvements to the navigable depth on the Savannah River will 
appreciably aid in the operation of the Savannah River plant since it would 
permit water shipments of raw materials through the port of Savannah directly 
to the plant site. 

In order to alleviate the serious shortage of generating capacity in the south- 
eastern area, it appears to us that either one or two courses can be followed. 
The additional generating capacity can possibly be secured more rapidly by 
increasing the thermal generating capacity of the area, but this method would 
present the problem of fuel supply, which in times of national emergency only 
serves to tax the over-all transportation facilities of the country. The other 
course to pursue would be to proceed with the construction of hydroelectric 
generating projects under as fast a schedule as time will permit. 

There will be great demands on the capacity of manufacturing plants to pro- 
vide steam turbine units. It, therefore, seems logical to us to utilize the facilities 
of hydro-turbine and generator manufacturers to the maximum practicable ex- 
tent. This should be done, we think, by proceeding with the construction of 
hydroelectire plants and expediting their construction as quickly as possible. 
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For the foregoing reasons, we, therefore, respectfully request that an appro- 
priation for the Hartwell project in the amount of $3,000,000 be made for the 
coming fiscal year. This sum would be sufficient to permit the completion of 
plans for the project and actually initiate the construction work. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Witton E. HAL, 
Wilton EB. Hall, 
Chairman, Hartwell Steering Committee. 
Butter B. HARE, 
Butler B. Hare, 
Chairman, Clark Hill Authority of South Carolina. 
L. S. Moopy, 
L. S. Moody, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of Augusta, Ga. 


Mr. Brown. I would also like to submit for,the record a letter signed 
by Mr. Louie L. Morris, editor of the Hartwell Sun. 

Mr. Razavr. Without objection, it will be received for the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

THe HARTWELL Sun, 
Hartwell, Ga., May 4, 1951. 
To the Honorable Chairman, Civil Functions Subcommittee, United States House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In regard to the hearing Wednesday morning, May 9, on Hartwell 
dam before your committee, we wish to urge your unanimous and early approval 
of the project. 

Born and reared at Hartwell, Ga., site of the development, we are familiar 
with the area to be served by Hartwell dam, and know full well the great need 
of not only the electrical energy to be created by its powerhouse but the many 
other advantages accruing as a result of its construction. 

In addition to the ever-increasing need for more power as a result of an in- 
flux of new industries to the Hartwell dam area, there is a constant increase in 
the use of electricity on the farms through the rural electrification program. 

Hartwell dam, in connection with Clark Hill Dam, down the Savannah River 
some 67 miles, could supply power to the Savannah River plant of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, near Augusta, Ga., and Aiken, 8. C. 

In this immediate area there is a rapid transition in the agricultural realm 
to dairving and the growing of beef cattle. On the Savannah River and its two 
main tributaries, the Tugaloo and Seneca Rivers, there are constant floods which 
not only destroy valuable pasture land, but drown hundreds of head of valuable 
animals. 

The construction of Hartwell dam is urgent from many viewpoints, particu- 
larly from the standpoint of the national defense program. 

We sincerely believe you will be rendering a great service to our Nation, as 
well as the Southeast, in giving your approval to the immediate building of 
Hartwell dam on the Savannah River. 

Cordially, 
Lovie L. Morris, 
Editor, The Hartwell Sun. 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, Senator Walter F. George is holding a 
committee meeting, and it is impossible for him to come, but he has 
sent his son and administrative assistant, Mr. Heard George. 

Senator Russell, as you know, is also holding a hearing now, and 
he is represented here by Mr. Brice. 

Congressman Dorn could not be here; he is down in South Caro- 
lina, but he is represented by his secretary, Mr. Schumacher. He has 
a brief to file. 

Mr. Razavt. Are briefs to be filed by the Senators and representa- 
tives of the Senator? 
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Mr. Brown. They are here, and I will get to that in a moment. 

Mr. Butler Hare has a statement, and I think he wants to file his 
written statement and will make a few remarks later on. 

Senator Johnston has come now. 

Mr. Chairman, I will call on these gentlemen later. I have a state- 
ment that I have prepared and I have : spent some time on it, with the 
help and assistance of Congressman Preston, Congressman Riley of 
South Carolina, who are on ‘the Appropriations Committee ; and Con- 
gressman Dorn, Senator George, Senator Russell, and Senator Johns- 
ton. Senator Russell called me up and expressed his regret at being 
unable to be here and said that he approved of every word in this 
statement that I am about to make. He has a copy of it. Senator 
George, who has a copy of the statement, also concurs in it, and 
Senator Johnston has come in and will make his statement. 

We are asking here not only for the $200,000 for further planning 
funds that has been recommended by the Director of the Budget, but we 
are asking for an appropriation to begin the construction of the Hart- 
well Dam, and we are asking $3,000,000 for that purpose. 

It is my privilege to appear before you today for the purpose of 
calling attention to the critical power situation in the southeastern 
region and to the importance in the present emergency of relieving 
the power shortage there, present and prospective, by constructing 
economically sound hydroelectric projects as soon as possible. 

The division engineer, Department of the Army, at Atlanta, Col. 
B. L. Robinson, being cognizant of the reactivation of defense projects 
and the quickening of industrial activity in that region as a result of 
the defense effort, personally investigated the power situation in the 
region, and in doing so he enlisted the active cooperation of the Fed- 
eral agencies in possession of the most accurate information on the re- 
lationship, present and immediately prospective, between the power 
supply and power requirements in the South Atlantic States. The 
other Federal agencies are the Southeastern Power Administration 
(SEPA) of the Department of the Interior at Elberton, Ga., and 
the regional office of the Federal Power Commission at Atlanta. 

These people are near the project and are in position to know as 
nobody else does about the needs of power in that area. 

The Director of the SEPA reported that there is a dire need for 
additional power everywhere in the area, and stated further that 
any amount of power that can be produced by authorized and pro- 
jected hydroelectric plants can easily be absorbed. 

The study made by the regional engineer of the Federal Power 
Commission, under the assumption that power from the Buggs Is- 
land, Clark Hill, and Jim Woodruff projects, now under con- 
struction, would be available in 1952-53, indicated a power shortage 
of 542,000 kilowatts in 1952 and 802.000 kilowatts in 1953. 

Asa result of his investigation, the division engineer concluded that 
the power output from all projects now authorized in the Savannah 
River Basin and other river basins of the Southeastern States could 
be absorbed by the 1953 loads, if it were possible to complete the 
projects before or during that year. While it did not seem probable 
that these projects could be completed in time to relieve the 1953 
power shortage, the division engineer emphasized the importance of 
expediting construction of the large Hartwell project on the Savan- 
nah River so as to bring the first power unit into operation in July 
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1954, and have all units of that project in operation by December 
1954. 
Assuming tentatively that the power requirements of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Savannah River project will be 120,000 kilo- 
watts, the division engineer observed that— 
with both Hartwell and Clark Hill operating, the primary power made available 
at these two plants, together with the increased primary at Stevens Creek plant 
at Augusta, can serve 120,000 kilowatts with 85 percent load factor power. 
Thus it appears that the entire needs of the AEC might be cared for after 
July 1954 by the hydropower made available through the construction at @ 
maximum rate of the Hartwell project. 

The Hartwell Dam site is on the Savannah River upstream from the 
partially constructed Clark Hill project. The proposed power in- 
stallation at Hartwell is 180,000 kilowatts. The dam would create one 
of the largest storage reservoirs in the Southeastern States, and the 
storage would be of value at Clark Hill as well as at Hartwell, this 
being a matter of great importance in the present emergency. In 
addition to producing 462 million kilowatt-hours per year, the Hart- 
well project would increase the prime energy output of the Clark 
Hill project by more than 50 million kilowatt-hours per year. 

In recommending an “order of priority” for expediting construction 
of authorized hydroelectric projects in the South Atlantic division 
area of the Corps of Engineers, the division engineer gives the Hart- 
well project the highest priority, and emphasizes the importance of 
expediting construction of the project and certain others “at the 
maximum rate.” It would even appear judicious, he says, for addi- 
tional worthy projects to be authorized for immediate construction. 
Failure to construct such projects might “badly limit the effort which 
must be made to assure adequate defense.” Obviously, failure to pro- 
vide needed power during this difficult period could not be defended. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have sought to apprise you 
of the extreme urgency of this situation. I fully agree, and I am 
very confident that the committee and the Congress will agree with 
the division engineer at Atlanta, whose office is a part of the National 
Defense Establishment, in his view that to risk impeding the defense 
effort in the Southeastern States by failure to provide an adequate 
power supply could not be defended. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I again 
remind you that the power situation in that region has been carefully 
considered by the responsible officials of three Federal agencies sta- 
tioned in the region. Being there on the ground they are the best- 
informed experts in the Government on the relationship between 
power supply and power demand, present and prospective, in that 
region, and they are in full agreement on the proposition that it is 
vitally important to construct additional hydroelectric projects imme- 
diately. Otherwise, the power situation there will become progres- 
sively more critical. 

By letter dated February 8 Col. W. E. Potter, Acting Chief of Engi- 
neers for Civil Works, transmitted to me a memorandum prepared 
in the Office of the Chief of Engineers reviewing the division engi- 
neer’s study. The following statements relating to the Hartwell 
project are quoted from the memorandum: 

* * * Through flow regulation the Hartwell project will add over 50,000,000 
kilowatt-hours to the primary energy output of the Clark Hill project. Should 
the Hartwell project be started this year and constructed at the maximum rate, 
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the first power unit can go into operation in July 1954 and by December 1954 
the entire installed capacity can be on thé line. Numerous industries are located 
in easy transmission range of the Hartwell project. New factories have been 
constructed and others have been greatly expanded in recent years, and addi- 
tional industrial expansions are planned. Many of these plants and others in 
the area can do work in connection with the national defense. The power which 
will be added to the area by the Hartwell project would be a material addition 
which could be effectively utilized in these industries and in the accelerated 
program for defense. 

The additional regulated flow from Hartwell, together with a relatively 
small amount of work in the natural channel of the Savannah River below 
New Savannah Bluff, will provide a navigable channel 9 feet deep from the port 
of Savannah to Augusta, Ga. This navigation channel will provide an economical 
means of transporting fuel and other items which may be needed for installations 
on or near the Savannah River. This means of transport is economical, probably 
would result in savings in manpower which may be of great importance in case 
of war, and would release other transportation facilities for servicing of urgent 
needs elsewhere. Detailed plans for this project have been initiated, but con- 
struction cannot be started until funds for that purpose are appropriated by 
Congress. Construction of the project could be initiated in 1951 if sufficient 
funds are made available for the completion of plans and the initiation of 
construction. In order to initiate construction in 1951, an appropriation of 
at least $3,000,000 would be required for fiscal year 1952. With this initial 
appropriation the scheduled in-service date of the first generating unit would 
be December 1954. With larger appropriations and construction at a maximum 
rate, the first power unit could be placed in operation in July 1954. 

You will observe from the statement of the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers that detailed plans for the Hartwell project are now being 
prepared, and that construction of the project can be commenced 
this year (1951) if funds for that purpose are appropriated by the 
Congress. It is a foregone conclusion that when detailed plans are 
being prepared, the time for beginning construction is near at hand. 
The Office of the Chief of Engineers states further than an appropria- 
tion of at least. $3,000,000 would be required for the fiscal year 1952, 
that is, the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1951. 

Mr. Kerr. What is the estimated over-all cost ? 

Mr. Brown. I think it is $68,000,000. 

Mr. Davis. $78,000,000. 

Mr. Brown. Here is something I want to impress upon all of the 
members : 

By letter dated December 26, 1950, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget advised the Secretary of the Army that the President 
had found that initiation of work on a number of authorized projects, 
including the Hartwell project, “is necessary to the war effort at this 
time.” 

And, as you gentlemen will remember, a provision was made in 
conference that the President could not recommend any project unless 
it was in the interest of national defense. 

Mr. Ranaut. That is right. 

3 Mr. Brown. Very few projects were certified as defense projects 
last year. My recollection is that the Hartwell Dam project. was the 
only one in the South certified for initiation of planning. Your con- 
ferees in the House and Senate made it impossible for the President 
to certify any new project for planning or for construction unless 
the same was necessary to the war effort and a defense project. The 


amount allocated to planning of the Hartwell Dam at that time was 
$170,000. 
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Thus you will see, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the President, 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers, the division engineer at Atlanta, 
the regional engineer of the Federal Power Commission at Atlanta, 
and the director of the Southeastern Power Administration at Elber- 
ton, Ga., all recognize the urgency of constructing the Hartwell proj- 
ect immediately. In addition, the national electric power survey of 
April 1950 stated that it appeared by 1952 power reserves would be 
vr hair for peacetime loads in all regions of the county except the 
Southeast and Northwest. This refers to peacetime loads. Since 
that report was published in 1950 the Atomic Energy Commission 
has placed under construction its Savannah River plant, and it is 
possible that the entire output of both Clark Hill and Hartwell Dam 
will be required to meet the needs of this plant. I therefore strongly 
urge you to recommend for inclusion in the bill now under considera- 
tion an appropriation of $3,000,000 for use by the Corps of Engineers 
for commencing and prosecuting construction of the Hartwell proj- 
ect during the fiscal year 1952. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, in addition to that, I want to 
call your attention to one other thing: The first of the year 1 wrote 
to the division engineer, South Atlantic Division of the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, Colonel Robertson, and I asked him to give me 
a statement indicating the needs of power in the area, South Atlantic 
area, and I also wrote to the Army engineers here. 

Colonel Robertson called upon the Federal Power Commission, 
which has a branch office in Atlanta, and called on the office of the 
Southeastern Power Administration, and they all agreed about the 
power needs in that area. He goes into detail about the several proj- 
ects in the Southern States in his report to the Chief of Engineers, 
and I want to call your attention especially to one statement in this 
report: 

In view of the foregoing, which shows urgent need for additional power facili- 
ties in the southeastern area of the United States, for civil defense and war 
economy requirements, it is recommended that immediate action be taken to 
secure expedited construction of authorized hydropower plants in this divi- 
sion, in accordance with priority listed in the preceding paragraphs. 

That is signed by B. L. Robertson, Atlanta division. 

What are the priorities referred to in this report? The Hartwell 
Dam is listed as No. 1 in priority above other dams now being con- 
structed. The division engineer listed a number of projects now 
being constructed but Hartwell was given No. 1 priority above all 
these projects. 

Mr. Davis. Not all of them have been started. 

Mr. Brown. Many of them have I know, I do not know about all 
of them. 

Mr. Davis. Columbia has not. 

Mr. Brown. Maybe not. 

Mr. Davis. I understood you to say the rest of them. 

Mr. Brown. I do not know as to all of them. 

Mr. Davis. I did not think you were right, and that is why I in- 
terrupted you. 

Mr. Brown. They have started most of them. Hartwell is the No. 

1 preference over all of these projects including those that have been 

started and those that have not been started. 

Now, gentlemen, in addition to that, I want to read from a letter 
from Mr. McManus, Administrator of the Defense Electric Power 









Administration, addressed to me under date of February 26, 1951, in 


which he states: 

In connection with the proposed Hartwell hydroelectric project, we are told 
by the Corps of Engineers that they plan to install 180,000 kilowatts and that 
with an accelerated construction schedule it can be put into operation during 1954. 

While we do not have data from the field on estimated loads and planned 
capacity for this area for the year 1954, our studies indicate that this area will 
require approximately 500,000 kilowatts of additional generating capacity in 1954. 
In addition to the capacity which the Hartwell project will add in the area, 
the construction of this project will also increase the value of Clark Hill by 
increasing the firm power output at Clark Hill by approximately 50 million 
kilowatt-hours per year. 

The Defense Electric Power Administration has not formulated its program 
for 1954, and probably will not for several months, but in view of the above 
there seems little doubt that some hydro projects will be included in our recom- 
mended program and, since Hartwell appears to be the most favorable hydro 
project in the area, it will probably be recommended. In order to get this 
project into operation during 1954, construction will have to be started within 
the next few months and the construction schedule will have to be expedited. 


This letter from the Administrator who is responsible for power 
needs is strong and convincing evidence that the construction of the 
Hartwell Dam should begin immediately. 

Since that time, Mr. Chairman, I have received a copy of a memo- 
randum dated April 20, 1951, to Mr. Norman Munster, budget exami- 
ner, Bureau of the Budget, from A. Hoefle, regional coordination en- 
gineer, Defense Electric Power Administration, which sets forth the 
power supply situation in the Southeast, and it is most favorable, I 
think, for the construction of the Hartwell Dam. 

I would like to file this with the committee. 

Mr. Kerr. Without direction it will be received. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


MEMORANDUM 
ApkIL 20, 1951. 
To: Norman Munster, budget examiner, Bureau of the Budget. 
From: A. Hoefle, regional coordination engineer, Defense Electric Power Ad- 
ministration. 
Subject: Power supply situation in the Southeast. 

The power supply situation in certain portions of the Southeast for the year 
1953 has been reappraised and extended through 1954 on the basis of observations 
and comments made recently by the operating people of the area at a meeting in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. More detailed and complete information is being secured 
from the field, but it is believed that will not vary materially from those below. 
The following conditions were also applied in preparing the data: (1) Adverse 
hydro: (2) Allowance for probable delays of 1 and 2 months in delivery and 
nstallation of schedule hydro and steam capacity, respectively. 


[In millions of watts] 
| December 1954 


Areas 18, 21, | FPC region III 


22, and 23 less area 19 
Required for scheduled maintenance and minimum operating reserves 5QS 1,106 
Estimated loads 7, 472 15, 102 
Capability needed to carry peak 8, O70 16, 208 
bility available end 1953, adverse hydr 7. 164 14, 274 
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Stating the above results: 
With adverse water conditions, areas 18, 21, 22, and 25 will require 436,000 

kilowatt new capacity which is not now scheduled to carry presently foreseeable 

load and with no margin for new loads. 

The comparable amount for region III (less area 19) is 864,000 kilowatts. 


(Signed) A. HOEFLE, 
Regional Coordination Engineer. 

Mr. Brown. Of course, gentlemen, when the Director of the Budget 
recommended only $200,000 more for planning of the Hartwell Dam 
it was not known that the Atomic Ene rgy Commission would locate 
a plant on the Savannah River. 

I will now call on Senator Johnston. 

Mr. Kerr. Senator, the committee will be glad to hear you. 

Senator Jounsron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am going to be very brief. In the beginning I want to identify 
myself. for the record. 

I am Olin D. Johnston, United States Senator from South Carolina. 
I was Governor of South Carolina two terms and I am a natiye of 
Anderson County which lies close to the proposed Hartwell Dam 
project. 

As I lived in this section of the State for many years, I feel that 
1 know the needs of this area; and I feel it my duty to bring to your 
attention the fact that the power situation there is critical. There- 
fore, I am submitting this statement to your subcommittee in behalf 
of the appropriation for the Hartwell Dam project. 

The power situation in the southeastern section of the United States 
has been termed as “critical,” and I want to impress you and the other 
members of this subcommittee with the extreme importance to the 
national defense and to the people of this section of the country of this 
appropriation. 

The President has made it known that initiation of work on this 
project and a number of others “is necessary to the war effort.’ 

The division engineer, Department of the Army, Atlanta, Ga., 
personally investigated the power situation in this locality. He has 
enlisted other agencies and officials of the Federal Government in his 
endeavor to supply adequate power to this locality by construction of 
the Hartwell Dam. 

The Director of the Southeastern Power Administration, Depart- 
ment of Interior, Elberton, Ga., has reported that there is a dire need 
for additional power everywhere in the area and also that any power 
that can be produced by authorized hydroelectric plants can easily be 
absorbed. , 

The division engineer of the Federal Power Commission has indi- 
cated there would be a power shortage in this area of 542,000 kilowatts 
in 1952 and 802,000 kilowatts in 1953 even if power were available 
from Buggs Island, Clark Hill, and Jim Woodruff projects. all of 
which are now under construction. He reported that the power output 
from all projects now authorized in the Savann: ah River Basins of the 
Southeastern States could be absorbed by the 1953 loads, if it were pos- 
sible to complete the projects before or during th: at vear. As it is not 
probable that these projects could be completed in time to relieve the 
1953 shortage, the division engineer of the FPC emphasized the im- 
portance of expediting construc tion of the Hartwall Dam project so as 
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to bring the first power unit into operation in July 1954, and have all 
units of that project in operation by December 1954. 

The Hartwell Dam would create one of the largest storage reser- 
voirs in the southeastern United States. The proposed power installa- 
tion is 180,000 kilowatts. In addition to producing 462 million kilo- 
watt-hours per year, the project would increase the prime energy 
output of the Clark Hill project by more than 50,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours per year. 

Let me say that it will be almost a shame not to build the Hartwell 
Dam, after having built Clark Hill, for the simple reason from the 
power standpoint and for the good it will do for the Clark Hill de- 
velopment, if no other reason. 

I used to swim in the Savannah River, which is right close to my 
home, and I have often noted the lay of the ground, and the hills that 
make a perfect basin for power development. 

Then it has the additional advantage of permitting them to release 
water as needed in the development of navigation below that point, 
from Savannah on the Savannah River up to Augusta. 

All of these things I think should be taken into consideration, and 
they all work right along with the war effort at the present time. 

The power situation in that region has been carefully considered and 
studied by three Government agencies made up of the experts in this 
Government as far as power supply and power demand is concerned. 
They are in full agreement that this project is vital. Otherwise, the 
situation will become more critical and our defense effort will be 
impaired. 

The Chief of Engineers’ Office has reported that an appropriation 
of at least $3,000,000 would be required for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1951. I therefore urge you to include this project in the ap- 
propriation now under consideration. 

As has already been stated, I think this is about the best money we 
could spend, and it would mean more to the defense effort than any 
other project that I know of. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brown. Next, Mr. Chairman, I want to call on Congressman 
Riley. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I fully 
concur in the statements just made by Congressman Brown; I shall 
not attempt to review them. I would like to add and insist that the 
matter now before the committee is not only a multiple-purpose proj- 
ect but it is an uncompleted approved project. That is, as former 
Congressman Hare has just stated, the Clark Hill project and the 
Hartwell Dam project have, from the beginning, been considered as 
companion projects, or projects that are dependent upon each other 
for the highest degree of efficiency for flood control, the promotion of 
navigation and the development of power. All of the justifications 
for the two projects have heretofore been submitted to the com- 
mittee and are familiar to the most of us. For this reason, I will not 
take more of your time but shall be very glad if you will review and 
consider the statement made by Congressman Brown and former 
Congressman Hare. 

Mr. Brown. Next, I am going to call on Mr. Preston. 
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all Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee; I do 
not think I can add very much to what has been said by the other 
er- q Members of Congress in their statements. I simply want to emphasize 
la- two points. First, I think if we do not provide the power for the 
lo- % atomic energy plant, whatever they call it, we are going to be called 
gy . upon to construct steam plants, and we all know from past experience 
tt- what that provokes in the Congress, as well as requiring a very large 
4 sum of money. 
ell ‘ It is a pretty well-established fact that power from the Clark Hill 
he ; Dam cannot supply the power that is going to be needed for this 
le- / atomic energy plant; it will take additional power to supply their 
needs. I think the thing has happened so quickly that they have not 
my ; had a chance to develop their power plans in connection with the 
iat atomic bomb installation, to have suflicient power available in 1954 
7 for this installation. 
nse Fi The second point is that Congress has heretofore approved a project 
nt, to create a 9-foot channel between Savannah and Augusta. Farther 
on from Augusta you have Clark Hill and the Hartw ell Dam, and the 
nd | extension from the Hartwell Dam will materially aid the project 
which has been authorized after a very lengthy survey to establish 
nd a 9-foot channel for navigation on the S Savannah River. The river 
his ‘ has gotten in bad shape, and while it used to be a ver v fine stream for 
ed. navigation, because of the fact that topsoil and silt from the adjoin- 
the 3 ing areas have silted up the stream to the extent that it does not 
be 5 provide a good channel for navigation, nevertheless, Congress has 
: recognized that fact, and has approved the establishment of a 9-foot 
ion : channel for continuing year-around transportation. Holding water 
ng from the Savannah River at the Hartwell Dam will not only assist 
ip- in developing electric energy, but also will assist in providing for 
{ a deeper channel. 
we : Now, in addition to the points that have already been made by these 
ny other gentlemen, I simply wanted to add that statement, because I 
think this is a great project, one of prime importance, and I do not 
know why, in view of everything that has been said and in view of 
Wan : the fact that it was recommended favorably by the governmental 
} agencies, I do not see why the Bureau of the Budget has not asked 
lly i for this project; it is beyond my understanding, because everybody 
all ; else in the Government but the Bureau of the Budget seems to think 
the that it should be constructed. 
‘0j- Mr. Brown. They have asked for planning funds. 
ner } Mr. Preston. But they have not asked for funds for construction. 
the Mr. Brown. No. They were up here last fall, and since that time 
as the H-bomb plant has been located on the Savannah River. 
her . Mr. Preston. Yes. Of course, I am not telling the committee 
of . anything it does not know, but I do not think that we should be 
ons bound by the decision of the Bureau of the Budget when everybody 
ym - ; else in the Government, responsible for securing power, thinks this 
not project ought to be constructed. and I respect fully submit that the 
nd budget ought to be inserted by this committee. 
ner ; Mr. Brown. And I would like to add also to what Mr. Preston has 
said, that the Bureau of the Budget has made this a defense project, 
but allocated funds only for planning, but as suggested, since that 
time, the atomic-energy plant has come into the picture which makes it 
all the more important that this project be put on the construction list. 
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Now I will ask you to hear Mr. George, representing his father, 
Senator George. 

Mr. Georce. Mr..Chairman and members of the committee, I will 
be very brief. I am H. F. George, administrative assistant to Sena- 
tor George, of Georgia, who is “prevented from being here because 
of the joint hearing of the Armed Services Committee and the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Senator George would like to associate himself fully with the state- 
ments made in behalf of the appropriation for construction of the 
Hartwell Dam as presented more fully to the committee by Senator 
Johnston, Congressman Brown, and Congressman Preston. 

Mr. Razavt. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brown. Next I would like to present Senator Russell’s as- 
sistant. 

Mr. Brice. My name is Henry T. Brice, secretary to Senator Russell. 

The Senator asked me to come over to the committee and express 
his deepest interest in this project and to express his hope that you 
gentlemen would give it favorable consideration. 

He has read and talked with Mr. Brown about his statement and 
wishes to associate himself with each detail of that statement. 

It was a matter of great regret to him that he could not be here 
in person, because he was that interested in this project. But, of 
course, you gentlemen understand his position this morning. 

Mr. Razavur. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brown. Next is Mr. Smith, administrative assistant to Sena- 
tor Maybank. 

Mr. Smiru. I am D. A. Smith, administrative assistant to Senator 
Mavbank. 

The Senator asked me to come over to the meeting and express his 
interest in this project. I do not know that I can “add anything to 
what has already been said. I think you are pretty well aware of the 
Senator’s views on the matter in this committee, anyhow, as it has 
come up before. 

He hopes a favorable report will be transmitted. 

Mr. Rasavr. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. The next is Mr. Schumacher, assistant to Congress- 
man Dorn, of South Carolina. 

Mr. Scuumacuer. I am Robert C. Schumacher. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Congressman Dorn 
is interested in this project and has sent a statement which he asks be 
included in the record. 

Mr. Rasavur. Without objection, the Congressman’s statement will 
be pl: iced in the record. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon, BRYAN Dorn, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
or SoutrH CAROLINA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appear in behalf of funds to 
be appropriated to begin construction of the Hartwell Reservoir and Dam, 
S.C. and Ga. This project was approved on May 17, 1950; $170,000 was appro- 
priated for planning the latter part of December 1950. Most of this money | 
understand has already been spent. 

The Hartwell Reservoir project was certified as a defense project in a letter 
from the Director of the Budget to the Secretary of Army on December 26, 1950, 
and I believe was the only one certified in the South for defense planning last 
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year. Now tue Army engineers claim they can start construction in 1951 if 
sufficient funds are made available for completion of plans and initiation of con- 
struction and that this project could be completed by July 1954. The regional 
office of the Federal Power Commission in Atlanta, the Director of the South- 
eastern Power Administration at Elberton, and the division engineer of the 
Army engineers in Atlanta claim there will be a shortage of power amounting 
to 802,000 kilowatts in 1953 in the southeastern area. 

The first of this year it was decided to locate the H-bomb plant on the 
Savannah River. Therefore the Hartwell Reservoir becomes more important 
than ever as a defense project. 

The Clarks Hill Dam is a little over two-thirds completed with a capacity of 
280,000 kilowatts. The Hartwell Dam, located some 67 miles above Clarks 
Hill, when completed will have a capacity of 180,000 kilowatts, so the power at 
these two dams is necessary for the H-bomb plant on the Savannah River. 

The Clarks Hill Dam when completed will give a 7-foot channel from Augusta 
to Savannah, approximately 200 miles in length, and Hartwell Dam when com- 
pleted will give a 9-foot channel which is very necessary for navigation. 

The construction of the Hartwell Reservoir and Dain will increase the value of 
Clarks Hill by increasing the firm power at Clarks Hill by approximately 50 
million kilowatt-hours per year. 

In view of the fact that without the construction of the H-bomb plant on 
the Savannah River the lack of power now would justify the construction of 
Hartwell Dam immediately, certainly there is justification for the War Depart- 
ment making this a defense project as it is an auxiliary project to the Clarks 
Hill Dam which is now more than two-thirds completed. 

I respectfully ask that you appropriate the sum of $38,000,000 to begin con- 
struction of the Hartwell Reservoir in addition to the $200,000 recommended by 
the Director of the Budget for planning. 

Mr. Brown. The four districts adjoining this project are repre- 
sented by Mr. Dorn, Mr. Preston, Mr. Riley, and myself and, of course, 
the four Senators, two Senators from South Carolina and two from 
Georgia, who have appeared either in person or by proxy, endorsing 
the position we have taken in asking for funds for construction in 
addition to funds for planning. 

In addition, we have with us former Congressman Butler Hare, 
whom you all know, who lives in that vicinity and is a member of the 
Hartwell Dam steering committee. 

Mr. Rasavut. We will be glad to hear our old colleague who sat on 
this committee with the chairman and myself for quite a few years. 

Mr. Hare. I appreciate the generous introduction and, in view of 
the experience I had so pleasantly with this committee, [ am not 
going to take all of your time. I am not going to take all the time 
that will be necessary to present this case in detail, but I do want to 
state this by way of identification to the new members of the com- 
mittee whom it is a pleasure for me to meet today and to sympathize 
with. 

I represented every county that touches the Savannah River on the 
South Carolina side. I have had the privilege of representing two 
congressional districts while I was in politics and 12 out of the 16 
counties touching on the Savannah River and its tributaries that form 
the Savannah River. Consequently, I have been interested since 1925 
when flood control and navigation were vital problems. 

I will discuss this in the paper I am going to file with you, and I am 
hoping you will do me the courtesy and the favor of perusing it when 
I file a copy with each of you, and I am going to deal only with a few 
of the high lights. 

I read sometime ago that the Budget Bureau had recommended 
$200,000 for planning work at the Hartwell Dam site. Of course, I 
was always glad to try and follew the budget whenever possible, but 
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some things have happened in that section of the country in the last 
6 months, since the budget estimates were made, and I am asking in 
my statement to this committee, if it has not already done so, that you 
inquire of the Army engineers if any changes have been made in 
their attitude toward this particular project and to what extent. 

A few weeks ago, being interested in this particular project—and 
I should have said at the outset that I have been chairman of the South 
Carolina Authority for the Clark Hill project, which is an agency 
created by the State legislature in 1946 for the purpose of furnishing 
information in the promotion and development of the Clark Hill pro}- 
ect and other similar projects on the Savannah River—a few weeks 
ago I made a request of General Pick, Chief of Engineers, for infor- 
mation showing the amount of electric power to be allocated to the new 
Savannah River plant from the Hartwell project when completed 
and what effect, if any, the allocation of such power would have on 
the development of the Clark Hill project and other similar projects 
in South Carolina. I was advised that the power from the Clark 
Hill project will be made available for use at the Savannah River 
plant of the Atomic Energy Commission. Just how much—if all or 
only some—of the power generated at Clark Hill will be demanded 
he does not know, and he says he will not know the amount until the 
contractors of the Atomic Energy Commission have completed their 
study and submitted their request for the power requirements. But it 
is common information that a plant as large as the proposed Savannah 
River plant in Aiken County, not far from Augusta, Ga., and about 25 
miles below Clark Hill Dam, where they are spending anywhere from 
$600 million to $900 million in its construction, in the business it trans- 
acts is going to require an enormous amount of electricity. Nobody 
has been able tosay how much. Estimates have been made that Clark 
Hill may furnish as much as 280,000 kilowatts; others have said it will 
not. But be that as it may, Hartwell Dam in its beginning is a continu- 
ing dam with Clark Hill that we presented 6 years ago, 5 years ago, 
4 years ago, and right on down to last year. They are dovetailed in 
by the Engineers. One implements the other. In order for Clark Hill 
to be efficient to the highest degree, it is necessary for the Hartwell 
Dam to be constructed. The Engineers did not recommend that it 
should be constructed immediately following Clark Hill, but they did 
tie them in together, and it was a logical conclusion that the construc- 
tion of one meant the construction of the other, because they would 
implement the efficiency of each other. 

It has been pointed out to you already the shortage of power in 
the southeastern area. There can be no question about that in view 
of the authorities that have been given. I repeat some of them here 
[indicating statement]. I will not go into that further. They say 
there will be a shortage by 1953. Clark Hill will not cure the situa- 
tion, but it will decrease the shortage depression in power. 

I want to say, gentlemen, that this is not primarily a power 
project. Hartwell and Clark Hill are primarily flood-control and 
navigation projects. The engineers only recommended power for 
the reason that the initial cost would exceed $20 million, and in that 
way the cost of providing for flood control and for navigation could 
be made sel f-liquidating. 
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I think the $200,000 recommended in the budget, in view of what 
has developed since this estimate was submitted, is so grossly inade- 
quate—grossly inadequate—and the demand for the construction of 
the plant is so great, in view of what has taken place in the last 6 
months, that I feel the chairman and the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
will be fully justified in inquiring of the Engineers their latest opinion 
as to the actual need for beginning work at Hartwell at the first of 
the coming fiscal year and the necessary amount of money to be car- 
ried in the bill now under consideration in order to begin and prose- 
cute the work for the next fiscal year. It has been estimated that 
$3,000,000 will be sufficient. I do not know, but I would like to have 
the present opinion and judgment of the Army engineers and the 
Federal Power Commission and the others associated with the Gov- 
ernment who are responsible for the promotion of the defense program. 
Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad to have my statement follow what I 
have said. 
(The statement submitted for the record, Mr. Hare, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY BUTLER B. Hare, CHAIRMAN CLARK HILL AUTHORITY oF SouTH 
CAROLINA 


Flood control and navigation on the Savannah River was a live issue when I 
was first elected to Congress in 1924. It has been my privilege to represent two 
congressional districts in the meantime, and the two districts together included 
every county in South Carolina that touches the Savannah River. Therefore, I 
have been vitally interested and have watched the development with a great deal 
of concern. 

In 1927 Congress provided the United States Army engineers should make a 
survey of the Savannah River Basin for flood control and the promotion of 
navigation. The survey was completed and the report made in 1935, recom- 
mending the construction of 11 dams at designated sites on the Savannah River 
and its tributaries. 

No specific recommendations were made as to when the dams should be con- 
structed or the order in which they should be constructed, further than that the 
site on the Savannah River near Clark Hill, 8S. C., should be first developed. 
However, when the justifications for the development of this site were submitted, 
it was brought out that the dam at Clark Hill and the one near Hartwell, Ga., 
would increase the efficiency of each other if the construction engineers would 
have in mind how each would implement the efficiency of the other. That is, the 
two dams have always been considered as companion dams, and the justifications 
for one would be sufficient justification for the other. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
since the Clark Hill project was approved and has been under construction for 
upward of 4 years and is now nearing completion. I confidently feel that the 
justifications for the Clark Hill project will serve equally well to justify appro- 
priations for the Hartwell Dam, and as the justifications for the former are all 
before you, I will not trespass upon your time or burden you by repeating them at 
length. 

The report recommended further that since the first site to be developed was to 
be constructed at an estimated cost of more than $20,000,000, a power plant should 
be added in order that the dam when completed would be a liquidating project. 
That is, the report provided that after the waters were impounded to prevent 
floods they would be released in an orderly way to promote navigation, and in 
the release of such waters, electric power could be generated to supply the 
growing needs for power within the river basin and the proceeds arising from the 
sale of the power be refunded to the Government in order that it may be reim- 
bursed for money expended. 

The Army engineers did not act hastily in preparing their report and making 
their recommendations. Their study and surveys covered a period of 7 years. 
The Federal Power Commission did not act hastily in making its report on the 
proposed program. The Rivers and Harbors Committee and the Flood Control 
Committee of the Congress did not act hastily in preparing and submitting their 
reports to Congress. The Congress did not act hastily in passing the act author- 
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izing the development ,of the 11 projects. The time consumed by these several 
agencies of government covered the period from 1927 to December 22, 1944. 

It has been urged that the flood-control provision in this development is only 
incidental to the power project, saying the Army engineers did not emphasize the 
flood-control feature in their report from the standpoint of cost. It is true the 
engineers did not find that the value of the dams for flood contro! purposes would 
equal their value for power purposes at present, but it should be remembered 
that the engineers, in determining damages or losses from floods, take into con- 
sideration only such things as farm crops, loss of livestock, buildings, persons, 
and so forth, for the year previous to the survey, or covering a period of only 
recent years. Naturally the loss or damage from recent floods would be light 
for the reason that since the floods became large and numerous many years ago 
very little property is left in the flooded areas to be destroyed. The heavy losses 
in dollars and cents from floods occured a number of years ago when a number 
of prosperous villages and trading posts on the Savannah were destroyed, such as 
Petersburg, Purysburg, Hamburg, Silver Bluff, and a number of smaller towns 
and villages. Quite a large quantity of export and import trading was carried on 
through these posts, the early exports being principally cotton, lumber and clay, 
the imports being mostly brick and tobacco. However, after the forests were 
removed and the floods became larger and more numerous, all of these towns and 
villages were virtually destroyed and abandoned and togay you can hardly find 
a trace of any of them, except the city of Augusta. The engineers do not include 
the losses sustained when a town, city or village was destroyed by a flood 50 or 
75 years ago, and they do not include any future benefits that might accrue from 
flood control. That is, they do not attempt to estimate or consider any income 
that would follow the development of upward of 200,000 acres of fertile lands 
that would be reclaimed for farming purposes, livestock, industry, and other pur- 
poses in case floods on the Savannah are controlled, nor do they take into con- 
sideration losses sustained when the floods destroyed towns, villages, and farm 
homes in this area, all of which would probably be restored under an efficient 
flood-control program. 

In addressing myself more particularly to the proposed dam across the Savan- 
nah River near Hartwell, Ga., I shall briefly give some of the pertinent and press- 
ing reasons for favorable consideration of the recommendations of the engineers 
for this project. In fact, I want to emphasize that the justifications at present 
will warrant an increase in the suggested appropriations of $200,000 for the next 
fiscal year to at least $3,000,000 for the reason there have been some vital changes 
taking place affecting this project and other similar projects within the last 5 or 
6 months, and since the budget estimate was prepared and submitted to the Con- 
gress. For example, when the estimate of the appropriation for the Hartwell Dam 
project for the next fiscal year was prepared, it was not dreamed that the Savan- 
nah River Plant of the Atomic Energy Commission would be located within 25 
or 50 miles of the Clark Hill Dam, and that the demand for electric power would 
be far in excess of the supply. This plant alone may require in excess of the 
280,000 kilowatts to be generated at the Clark Hill project after it begins opera- 
tion within about 12 or 15 months. The Savannah River plant referred to is 
estimated to cost approximately $600,000,000 and it stands to reason that when 
in operation it will require an enormous amount of electric energy, and anyone 
familiar with the power situation in this section of the State knows, without being 
specific, that the power-producing plants in this area will be taxed far beyond 
their capacity to meet their demands. 

A few weeks ago I made a request of the Chief of Engineers for information 
showing the amount of electric power to be allocated to the new Savannah 
River plant from the Clark Hill project when completed, and what effect, if any, 
the allocation of such power would have on the development of the Hartwell 
project and other similar projects in the Savannah River Basin. I was advised 
in reply that the first generating unit at Clark Hill will be ready for operation 
in October 1952, and that the power from that project will be made available 
for use at the Savannah River plant of the Atomic Energy Commission, but 
just how much of the power generated at Clark Hill will be demanded for use 
at the plant is not now known, and the exact amount will not be known until 
the contractors of the Atomic Energy Commission have completed their study 
and submitted their requests for power requirements. 
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I was further advised that in view of the actual and anticipated increase of 
industrial activities and the beginning of the construction and reactivation of 
defense projects throughout the Nation, the United States Division of Engineers 
made a recent and exhaustive investigation of the probable demands for increased 
electric power within what is known as the southeastern area of the United States 
and covering also what is known as the South Atlantic division. This report 
is rather lengthy, and I am assuming that it is on file with this committee, and 
for these reasons it shall not be my purpose to go into any great detail to outline 
the power situation in the southeastern area covering the nine Southern States 
east of the Mississippi River, including West Virginia. It may be sufficient 
to state that the engineers’ report shows a very definite need for additional power 
throughout the area studied. I make reference to this definite statement for 
the reason that it is in conflict with recent reports made by operating power 
companies that there is sufficient electric power in the southeastern area to 
meet any and all demands for the present. In fact, it was pointed out in the 
report that there would be a more pronounced shortage of power next year, or 
not later than 1953, especially if the expected defense loads materialize, and 
this situation is well supported by statement in report from the Federal Power 
Commission where it is said: “That most of the reservoir projects now authorized 
in the Savannah, Appalachicola, and the Alabama-Coosa River Basins, as well 
as those in the Rappahannock, James, and Roanoke River Basins, could be 
absorbed by expected load demand in the near future.” 

It is made clear from the engineers’ report that to begin some of the hydro- 
electric power plants already recommended by the engineers could not be carried 
to such a stage of completion that they would prevent a power shortage in 1953, 
but it is the definite opinion of the engineers that a number of proposed projects 
in this area could be constructed in time to obviate or reduce critical shortages 
of power in the immediate succeeding years, and it is the suggestion of the 
engineers that the construction of some of these projects should be started at 
once in order to meet the future load, which is certain to be heavy. In view 
of these reports and the confidence I have in them, we feel that the Clark Hill 
project should be completed nog later than the middle of next year, and that 
work on the proposed Hartwell Dam should be inaugurated at the earliest 
possible date and prosecuted to completion as soon as circumstances will permit. 
The $200,000 recommended in the budget, in view of what has developed since 
this estimate was submitted to Congress, is so grossly inadequate, and the 
demand for the construction of the plant is so great, I feel that the chairman 
of this committee would be fully justified in inquiring of the engineers their latest 
opinion as to the actual need for beginning work at the Hartwell Dam at the 
first of the coming fiscal year, and the necessary amount of money to be carried 
in the bill now under consideration in order to begin and prosecute the work for 
the next fiscal year. Otherwise, the amount of electric power for the defense 
program and civilian demands may within the next 2 or 3 years easily develop 
a tragic shortage, especially if civilian demands increase as much in the next 
2 or 3 years as they have in the last corresponding period. For the Research, 
Planning, and Development Board of South Carolina advices that approximately 
100 new industrial plants have been established in the 16 counties in South 
Carolina touching or nearby contiguous to the Savannah River since 1945 at 
an initial cost of a little mere than $100,000,000, and these establishments do 
not include such as the Clark Hill project, the Dukes steam plant at Williams- 
ton, the Atomic Energy fuel plant now under construction in Aiken and Barn- 
well Counties. Should the anticipated development occur without a correspond- 
ing increase in electric power, we can easily visualize and the Army engineers 
have predicted an inexcusable and drastic shortage of power in this area within 
the next 4 or 5 years. These industrial plants were established upon the theory 
there was at the time sufficient electric power in the offing to warrant or justify 
the action of their promoters, and I trust the committee may see fit to provide 
sufficient funds to complete the Clark Hill Dam as early as possible, and to 
actively begin the construction of the Hartwell Dam. 


Mr. Brown. That concludes our statements, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you very much, 
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Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
Fioop Contrrox, Missourt River, Omana, Nesr., To Stoux Crry, Iowa 


WITNESSES 


HON. BEN JENSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IOWA 

E. C. MYRLAND, IOWA STATE SENATOR 

R. A. RAWLINGS, ENGINEER OF MONONA COUNTY, IOWA 

E. M. PRICHARD, ATTORNEY FOR BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, MONONA 
COUNTY, IOWA 

W. F. WRIGHT, ONOWA, IOWA 

A. L. THOMAS, COUNTY ENGINEER, HARRISON COUNTY, IOWA 

WILLIAM H. WELCH, COUNSEL, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, HARRISON 
COUNTY, IOWA 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Jensen, we will be glad to hear you. You want to tell 
us about this project for flood control on the Missouri River, from 
Omaha, Nebr., to Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, as you know, I have to step out of caste 
so to speak in order to come before a committee of appropriation to ask 
for any money; you know that because I am one those old nickel 
pinchers who never asks anything for my people that they can do for 
themselves. However, this is something which they just cannot 
do for themselves. It is a Federal responsibility. 

Regarding the Missouri River, these gentlemen present represent 
two counties down the river south of Sioux City, Iowa: Monona 
County and Harrison County. Woodbury is the first county and Sioux 
City is the county seat of that county. 

As you know, we have had some terrific floods on that river, espec- 
ially since this Congress authorized and directed the Army engineers 
to make that river navigable. In making the river navigable, it was 
necessary to put a lot of turns and bends in the river and to narrow 
the channel which of course reduced the carrying capacity of the 
river. So there is just one way the water can go that comes from that 
great area which comprises about one-sixth of the United States, that 
lies above Sioux City, Iowa. All flood waters from that great area 
comes piling down on us and, of course, it has washed out and destroyed 
about $25 million worth of the $31 million worth of channel main- 
tenance and levee work and bank erosion control that has already been 
done on the river. Unless we get more money than is in this bill, we 
are simply going to have to spend maybe 5 times or 10 times more 
money in later years to do this job. As you know, the law says that 
river must be made navigable from Sioux City to the mouth. We are 
not so concerned about navigation, but we are trying to keep the flood 
waters off that very valuable land. 

These gentlemen can show you just what is happening. Even levee 
work that was one by the Army Engineers last fall is now being washed 
out, and the bank erosion is terrific. It is taking acre after acre of 
the finest land that lies outdoors. And in addition to that, unless 
we get more money than is in this bill, that river is very apt to break 
through and completely destroy an area miles upon miles square, and 
the river will be a long ways away from the designated channel, which 
will then cost millions more just to get the channel back where it 
must be. 
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Mr. Kerr. How long is that channel from Omaha to Sioux City? 
Mr. Jensen. As the river goes, it is around 125 miles. 

Now, you have in this bill $4 million for channel maintenance and 
bank erosion control from Sioux City to Kansas City; then you have 
$2,300,000 in the bill from Kansas City to the mouth at St. Louis. The 
Army engineers say they cannot possibly do the job they should do 
with less than $10 million for the over-all which was their original 
request for fiscal year 1952, which is $3,700,000 more than is in the bill 
for this purpose. 

The most destructive thing has been taking place at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, just across the river from Omaha to Sioux City, and that is where 
the Army engineers want to spend a good share of the difference be- 
tween $6,700,000 and $10,000,000. Council Bluffs is in Pottawattamie 
County, which lies just south of Harrison County, where we also have a 
lot of trouble. 

I shall not take any more time from the gentlemen who are here ex- 
cept to say I hope you will listen attentatively to what these gentle- 
men have to say. They have a map or two they want to show you. 
This is such a desperate situation, gentlemen, with which the people 
in the Little Sioux Valley and the people on the Missouri River can 
not possibly cope or bear much longer. 

Mr. Rapwaut. Does this come under the Missouri agricultural levees 
of Kansas, Missouri. Louisiana, Iowa, and Nebraska ? 

Mr. Jensen. That isa separate item. There is an agricultural item. 
This is channel maintenance. You have an agricultural levee item 
in this bill also. 

Mr. Rapavur. Yes; there is an item in here for $2,300,009. 

Mr. Jensen. This item is for channel maintenance and bank erosion 
control of $4,000,000 from Sioux City to Kansas City. 

Mr. Jensen. The great damage is being done between Omaha and 
Council Bluffs and Sioux City, as I am sure the Army engineers testi- 
fied and as the gentlemen yesterday pointed out to you. 

Mr. Ranaut. They made a very good case here yesterday on this 
thing. 

Mr. Jensen. Now I want to introduce Senator Myrland, who repre- 
sents these two counties that are so terribly affected by this flood. 

Mr. Myruanp. If I may, I would like to present this statement for 
the record. 

Mr. Rasaur. Without objection, that will be made a part of the 
record, 

(The statement above referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF E. C. MyRLAND, STATE SENATOR, IOWA 


Honorable members of the Subcommittee of Emergency Appropriations, I am 
E. C. Myrland, from Onawa, Iowa. I am the State senator from the Thirt 
fourth Senatorial District, representing Crawford, Harrison, and Monona Coun- 
ties in the Iowa State Senate. The Missouri River is the west boundary of 
Monona and Harrison Counties, a distance of about 50 miles. I am the president 
of the Onawa Chamber of Commerce, who have sent me here to represent them 
in presenting evidence to your honorable body concerning the Missouri River 
as we know it, who live on it and with it. I have lived in Onawa, which is 
8S miles from the Missouri River, since 1909, and believe that I am qualified from 
experience to state facts concerning this problem. 

About 1936, under an act of Congress, the Army engineers started working 
on the Missouri River in our area, with a definite plan to make the channel 
permanent, regulate the flow of water to prevent floods, and provide a flow 
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of water sufficient to make navigation possible from the mouth of the river to 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Much was accomplished and work was progressing according to plan until 
the outbreak of World War II. As you know, all appropriations for these 
projects ceased during the war emergency, and no more money was available 
to complete the project nor to maintain what had already been done. Up to 
this time $11,417.105 had been spent on the river area between dike mile 730.4 
and dike mile 765.2. I do not know the amount of money spent on the total 
project, bat judging from the amount spent on this small area, I am sure that 
is several times this amount. 

Due to the lack of appropriations for completing the work, and lack of appro- 
priations for maintenance of work already completed, the normal action of 
the Missouri River with high water, low water, and the break up of the ice 
in the spring, about 70 percent of the structures which were built have been 
destroyed, letting the river run wild in certain areas. The remaining structures 
have increased the uncertainty of the course of the river, and has caused much 
flooding of valuable farm land, cutting out levees which protected farm land, 
and the cutting in of several hundred acres of land which would have normally 
been safe from this danger. 

In 1948, and again in 1949, due to the change in the course of the river, caused 
by failure of certain structures, the river came out over the high bank at Blen- 
coe, Iowa, for the first time in history, flooding thousands of acres of valuable 
farm land in one of our most prosperous areas, doing more than a million dol- 
lars’ worth of damage. 

In 1950 the Burt County Nebraska Bridge Commission let a contract for a 
bridge to span the Missouri at Decatur, Nebr., which is directly across the river 
from Onawa. The contract for this bridge was approximately $2,000,000, and 
at this time the bridge is about S80 percent completed. The Government permit 
stipulated the place where this bridge should be built to cross the river. This site 
anticipated the permanent channel of the river. At the present time the river 
is about a mile east of the bridge. so we now have a bridge costing $2,000,000 
on dry land with the river which it is supposed to cross more than a-mile away. 

I have tried to present to your honorable body some of the history and facts 
concerning the work which has already been done on the Missouri River, 
the money spent, and the disastrous results due to lack of money to complete 
the project and maintain the work which was completed. Of course this is all 
past, and all that can be done is to try to salvage the remainder of the project 
which is left. and not to make the same mistake again. 

Now we would like to submit for your consideration some practical reasons 
to justify the salvage and continuance of the Missouri River project. 

1. The Government engineers estimate that it will take an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 each year for 3 years, or a total of $80,000,000 to complete the 
original project from the mouth of the Missouri to Gavins Point which is about 
40 miles northwest of Sioux City, Iowa. It seems to us that if the project was 
justifiable in the beginning, the fact that the Government has already spent 
$11,000,000 in this area, and several times this amount on the total area, is a 
good reason to salvage what remains of the structures and complete the project. 
We believe this to be sound business. 

2. The stabilization of the Missouri River will put back and keep in production 
over a million acres of valuable farm land which will produce needed foodstuffs 
for the expanding population of the United States for years to come. This seems 
sound business to us. 

5. Railroad equipment shortages have jeopardized movement of farm products 
for several years, and the situation is becoming more serious each year. This 
has caused considerable loss not only from spoilage of farm products, but often 
from drop in price due to delay in transportation. The completion of the Mis- 
souri River project contemplates a stabilized channel of sufficient depth to pro- 
vide water transportation. It seems to us that any project which provides added 
transportation and helps to alleviate the emergency which even the railroads 
admit will continue for several years, is sound business. 

4. In case of war, added transportation and convenient crossing of this river 
might mean much to facilitate the movement of supplies, military personnel, and 
civilians from one area to another. We think this is sensible preparedness and 
sound business. 

In closing, honorable members of the Appropriations Committee, we have 
tried to bring to your attention the staggering losses which are being caused 
by the present condition of the Missouri River. We believe that the completion 
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of this preject is an investment which, when completed and functioning, will re- 
turn to our Government through the years many times the amount of the money 
necessary now. To delay longer just means that more of the money already 
spent will be wasted. We are sure that if you could see and understand this 
project you would, without delay, make this appropriation available immedi- 
ately. We have, to the best of our ability, presented the facts honestly and 
sincerely, and hope that we may have your earnest and immediate consideration 
of this most important improvement and investment. The completion of this 
Missouri River project will bring millions of acres of land into the produc- 
tion of food, safe from flood, provide a source of transportation which will help 
the emergency which now exists in this field, and provide a more elastic move- 
ment of supplies, military personnel, and civilians in time of war. 

I want to thank you for your kind consideration. 

Mr. Myrtanp. I wanted to figure some way to make you gentlemen 
recognize our emergency out there. LI have been worried about that 

lot, and I have come up with a homely illustration. If you or I 
were to build a house and were about through building it and a wind 
came along and blew the roof off and we had no money and no insur- 
ance to put it back on, in a little while the house is gone. 

The roof has blown off the Missouri River construction plan. Con- 
gress authorized a project and furnished the money, and it was about 
completed. For about 10 years there has been no money appropriated 
to maintain or complete the work. As a result, the structures have 
been going out one at a time until now the river is just running wild 
and is running away and cutting through land in places where it 
never did before the river ever came under the cchalarialon and 
maintenance program. 

The river is not my river; it is not your river; it is our river. I 
mean it is the responsibility of all of us. It is your responsibility to 
fix the river. You are the only people who can fix it, Congress, and 
ure the only people who have the money. It is our responsibility to 
bring the proposition to you and make you familiar with the emer- 
gency as we who live on the ground see it. 

We believe the plan is sound; we believe the project is worth salv- 
aging: and we believe it is an investment to continue along and finish 
the stabilization of the river channel—not particularly for naviga- 
tion; I am not so sold on that; but for the valuable farm land all 
along that river. 

If you could walk up that bank like we who live there do, walk 
out this morning and stand there |indicating] and then come back 
the next morning and stand back 50 feet more, it would make vou 
sick. I am not talking about bar land, accretion land; I am talking 
about grade A farm land, which you all know there is not too much 
of and we are never going to have any more of. 

I really believe if you will give this your consideration as we 
have tried to present the proposition honestly to you, you will see 
we do have an emergency that needs prompt action. 

Thank you a lot, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kerr. What is the result of the stabilization work you have 
already had? Is that working all right ? 

Mr. Myrianp. No. The lack of maintenance has taken these 
structures out. 

Mr. Kerr. It has never been carried far enough along to make it a 
complete job ? 

Mr. Myrtanp. It never was quite completed, and due to the lack 
of maintenance money and the constant wear and tear by low water 
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and high water and ice, it took out one structure and penalized the 
next one farther down, and the river cut off and would take another 
tangent. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Razavur. We know the project pretty well, and we know Colo- 
nel Potter’s great interest in it. He went to some extremes in talking 
about it. 

Mr. Jensen. Now I will ask you to hear Mr. Thomas, county engi- 
neer of Harrison County. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you will look at this map for just a few minutes, I 
can explain it to you better. Here is a map of some of the river revet- 
ments in the county of Harrison. This ‘ endicotion is north. The 
legend on this shows the damage to the structures that are now dam- 
aged. This has been prepared by the Omaha Army engineers and sent 
to me. 

You will note as we come down the river the amount of damage 
that has occurred. 

Mr. Jensen. All of these red spots are the damaged spots where it 
has washed out previous construction. 

Mr. Tuomas. The blue indicates our meandering river. Last year, 
Mr. Jensen, the Army engineer, and I got in a boat and went up to 
this point [indicating]. This [indicating] was in bad repair due to 
the lack of maintenance. The said probably the river would come 
down back in the old channel when the ice went out this year. Here 
[indicating] is where it came. It sprung over here about a mile, 
sprung over the Nebraska side, and came down and took in our high 
land. One old fellow who had 160 acres—it went in this way and 
took 100 feet off, and I have seen it move 400 feet in 24 hours. It 
takes cottonwood trees 60 and 70 feet high, and the bank will fall im, 
and you never see the trees again. 

Mr. Kerr. Is that due to the work that has already been done? 

Mr. Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Kerr. To what is the break-over due? 

Mr. Tuomas. This is due to the lack of maintenance of these struc- 
tures, 

Mr. Kerr. Then it is due to the lack of taking care of work already 
begun ? 

Mr. Toomas That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. And some added new work in filling in between. 

Mr. Tuomas. You will note it has taken this and, coming down 
here, there is a very prominent citizen and it cut this corner off and 

came in here, where it should be over here [indies uting|. It has taken 
pretty nearly 8 acres of land off of one farm, and it does it so fast 
that you cannot get the stuff out of the way. One man had 160 acres 
at this point, w ith a full set of buildings, and the only thing left today 
is a trace of. that land, and the only thing left for that old gentleman 
is to go on the county for relief. He is - completely wiped out. All 
of the title to the land is gone. It is very serious. 

If the river is allowed to cut another 60 days through here, we will 
have 20 sections of land which will come into the Old Soldier River, 
and there will be 20 sections of land in this county inundated. The 
river level at this point and the town 12 miles away—the town is 9 
feet lower than this point here [indicating], a town of 5,000 people. 
This elevation here indicating] is 1,000 feet above sea level. The 
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airport in the town is 989 feet, or 11 feet lower. If this is allowed to 
continue, we had just as well give up, because we cannot control this 
river, because when one of those goes out, the other acts as a barrier. 

Mr. JENSEN. I might say the Missouri River at flood height, which 
it is now, holds back the water in the Little Sioux which we are going 
to talk about, and at one time within the last month there were around 
90,000 acres of land inundated in the Little Sioux Valley because of 
this flood condition on the main stream of the Missouri River. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, Mr. Welch, would also like to talk on the Mis- 
souri River matter. Mr. Welch is counsel for the Board of Super- 
visors of Harrison County. 

Mr. Kerr. We would be glad to hear Mr. Welch. Mr. Welch, if 
you would like to use that map in describing the situation put it down 
before you. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
appear before you as an attorney and I also appear as a farmer. I 
manage the farming on my dad’s farm at this point [indicating] just 
above the Pottawattamie County line, and there are about 450 acres 
in our farm that are what we call low ground, and the other 250 acres 
is what we call table ground, which is comparatively about the same 
level as all of the other land on the Missouri bottom, 

We have always felt secure since a river improvement association 
has put in this rock wall shown on this map here [indicating], but with 
the deterioration in the pile dikes and other controls used on the 
channel I am not so sure but what the river is going to take the rock 
wall, as we call it, which extends for a few miles or so at that point 
| indicating on m@p}. 

The ground there is in this position with relation to this point 
|indicating| that Mr. Thomas spoke of and protected to such an 
extent that the water, of necessity. will have to go toward the Missouri 
Valley, and last year, out of 714 acres, including the low ground and 
the high ground there were 2 acres out of water from the Missouri 
River. 

Mr. Kerr. How long is this river across this map? 

Mr. Weicu. About 37 some miles. 

Mr. Kerr. From here down to this point [indicating] ? 

Mr. Jensen. That is very close to it. 

Mr. Kerr. Down to this point [indicating] ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. From up here it is about 37 miles to here [indicating] ? 

Mr. Wetcu. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. How many overflow places are there in that area? 

Mr. Wetcu. The danger spots are these places where the channel 
has changed as shown there by the blue marks on the map. At this 
point here it is subject to danger because these structures here are 
going out. 

Mr. Jensen. It is fair to say that on most every bend there is now 
hank erosion that is cutting through the levee. 

You see, the Army engineers are delegated and ordered to put that 
channel to this line here [indicating on map| in order to make the 
river navigable, and on most every bend the bank is now eroding, at 
i terrific rate. 

Mr. Kerr. That work has been authorized. How much money has 
heen expended on it 4 
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Mr. Jensen. From Sioux City to the mouth of the river, which is 
at St. Louis, $31,000,000 has been spent up to this time in channel 
maintenance and bank control. 

The Army engineers estimate that $25,000,000 of that has already 
been wasted because of the fact that they did not have enough money 
to keep up the work that was already done and to fill in spots that 
would keep the water from getting back of the dikes and piling. 

Mr. Kerr. Go ahead, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcn. All of the way along the banks of the river private 
levee districts have been established and they follow the bank of the 
river all of the way up, and they are done by groups of farmers in 
the district. 

There is a new levee put up there just about 3 vears ago, and the 
north end of it was taken off and the engineers came up with some 
emergency money last fall and put the levee across at this place [ indi- 
cating on map| where 160 acres of high ground has gone into the 
river. 

Mr. Kerr. Who located the private levees for them ¢ 

Mr. Wetcu. The county engineers generally or hired engineers. 

Mr. Tuomas. The levees that got a lot of this money for last year 
to build them were established on the permanent river line stages 
under the United States Army engineers. ‘Today they are connected 
400 feet on the other side of that levee, and we set the thing back one- 
half a mile from the river. 

Mr. Wercn. At this point here there is within 600 feet of the old 
levee which is no longer in use | indicating]. When it gets back that 
far there will be nothing to make the levees hold &nd that is where 
it will take off across country. 

Mr. Kerr. Are there any questions? Call your next witness, Mr. 
Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, gentlemen, I would like to introduce Mr. Raw- 
lings, the engineer of Monona County, who will explain another ter 
rible situation we have in that area on the Little Sioux River. 

Now, a number of vears ago Congress authorized a soil-conserva- 
tion and flood-control program for the Little Sioux Valley, compris- 
ing about 4,000 square miles. ‘This money has been appropriated over 
the last several years for the little Sioux soil-conservation program, 
and that is going ahead in fine shape. Also you gentlemen remember 
the last 3 vears you have appropriated a little over $700,000 for sur- 
veys and planning and construction work on the Little Sioux flood- 
control part of it. 

Now, I have to tell you that Woodbury County, which is in the 
Little Sioux Valley, along with Monona County and Harrison County 
felt that they did not need this program because they were upstream 
from it. And they dumped that water from there on to Monona and 
H; -j rison Counties. 

So, finally, just last year Harrison County and Monona County 
agreed on a plan, and that plan is now in the Army engineers’ office 
at Omaha, and that plan, I am sure, will be approved very soon. 

The reason we did not ask for any construction money this year for 
the Little Sioux flood-control program for which you have appro- 
priated funds over the past 3 years was the fact that no agreement 
had been reached as to the kind of a plan up to the time that we could 
get it into the budget. 
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. : Now, the Army engineers have justified the need for $1,000,000 of 
l ; additional money. Now, I will let Mr. Rawlings tell you why we 
: need that extra $1,000,000. 
y i Mr. Rawuincs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this 
y : Little Sioux Valley that Mr. Jensen spoke of drains from about 20 
Mt % miles into Minnesota areas of various widths, from 20 to 60 miles in 
ie width, and it is approximately 100 miles north and south, and all of 
that water must go into the Missouri River, through an outlet in the 
cn Little Sioux Valley, what we call the Monona-Harrison drainage 
- ditch, an area about a mile wide at the lower end. 
. At the time that the Monona-Harrison drainage ditch was con- 
: structed it emptied into the Missouri River just west of the little town 
ves of River Sioux in Harrison County. 
‘" Since work has been done on the Missouri River the channel at that 
; point has been moved about 2 miles west, and that area is filled with 
» id silt, and there is not any outlet for either the Sioux River or the 
S Monona-Harrison ditch because it is about 2 miles from the end of 
Ws the ditch and the river proper to the Missouri River. 
4 Mr. Kerr. It just cut across, did it not 
= Mr. Rawuines. It just spreads out over this bar land. The bar 
- land has grown to willows and trees. 
a About the 27th of March snow started up in this Little Sioux Valley 
- [indicating], and the area engineers’ oflice, or the Government engi- 
: neers’ office at Onawa made a very careful survey at this time and a 
ld map of the flooded area which ad, they computed, flooded 85,116 
at acres of this Little Sioux Valley, that was overflowed by floodwaters 
re entirely. 
Mr. Jensen. It was under water. 
rr. Mr. Rawuines. And in that area they computed in the towns of 
Cherokee and others there was damage of about $158,000. 
W- Mr. Jensen. The total amount of damage to private and Gov- 
e ernment property is around $1,000,000, gentlemen. 
Mr. Rawuiines. And on the farm property there was damage of 
” $155,785, and on Government property, which was sealed corn on the 
Is farms, about $77,575 worth of corn was destroyed. That was not the 
er entire amount of corn that was sealed. It was 10 percent destroyed 
Mh. some places, and some 30 to 90 percent. The corn was the property 
er of the United States Government which was sealed in these cribs. 
i That makes a total of $161,850 in property damage, and this $77,- 
l- ‘ 575 of Government-owned corn which was damaged, a total of S721,- 
325 in direct damage from this flood. 
he ] Mr. Kerr. That was one crop? 
ty Mr. Rawuineés. That was in this last month, April 1951. 
uy . Iam more familiar with our own county, and IT have checked over 
nel . carefully on our road and bridge damage. In our county alone we 
have about $82,550 worth of road and bridge damage, but our entire 
ty drainage system is practically ruined. This Monona-Harrison drain- 
ce age ditch I spoke of must drain down through the lower end of the 


valley, and all other drainage ditches empty into this Monona-Har- 
or rison ditch, 


0- So, the farm damage, and the immediate repairs of that drainage 
nt system amount to about $640,000, and $500,000 of that is on the Mon- 
ld ona-Harrison drainage ditch. 
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The Chicago & North Western Railroad Co. estimates $22,500 dam- 
age at the town of Turin alone. 

Mr. Kerr. Will the railroad repair those damages ! 

Mr. Rawutnes. They have been rebuilding it; yes. They started 
work on it immediately after the water was low enough. The water 
is still 2 or 3 feet deep there. 

Mr. Kerr. They put the railroad back on the old right-of-way ! 

Mr. Rawuines. Yes; it washed out complete sections of the grade. 
They dump in cinders and jack the tracks up and build up on top of 
this new roadbed which they were building. 

Mr. Jensen. I think, Mr. Rawlings, you should explain that that 
is damages that we can estimate in dollars right now, but the great 
damage is in the inundation of all of this land. This involves thou- 
sands of acres of land, and much of it will be out of cultivation this 
year when we need food so badly. 

Mr. McGraru. How many acres of land would you say were taken 
out of production ¢ 

Mr. Rawuines. There were 85,000 acres inundated. It is quite 
possible that one-third of that land will be affected, that the crops 
will be affected completely. Several thousands of acres of land are 
still under water because they cannot get rid of the water. The Mis- 
souri River is higher than the outlet of the Little Sioux, so we have 
that water being held there. So, we have thousands upon thousands 
of acres of the finest land outdoors that will just be swamped and 
no crops grown on it. 

Mr. Kerr. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rawiines. The condition is created by the Missouri River to 
a great degree, in fact, but it is this great watershed up here [indicat- 
ing | that comes down on Harrison and Monona County, you see down 
here | indicating on map], and that creates a flood condition that just 
cannot be coped with by the individuals, it is just an impossibility, and 
that is why it is so necessary to get $1,000,000, and they are very con- 
servative in that request, to start work just as soon as this money can 
be made available to eliminate as much of this flood as they possibly 
can in the future. We feel with that $1,000,000 that they can do work 
there that may eliminate 70 percent of this flood condition in the worst 
part of this area next year, and if we do not get it we will have the 
same condition next vear. We have it now, not every year, but we 
have had it several years over the past 10 years, especially since we 
started to make the Missouri River navigable. 

Mr. Kerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rawuines. In Monona County we have 19.500 acres of water, 
and there is a chance that very much of it will not be farmed this 
year, at least 6,000 or 7,000 acres has water that will not go off. 

Mr. Kerr. For how many years has that condition existed / 

Mr. Raw ines. Not those extreme floods, but we had another ex- 
treme flood in 1936, and we had some not quite so bad in the early 
1940’s, but what we are up against, particularly in our county, is the 
fact that the people owning land along this Monona-Harrison ditch, 
particularly have around a $7 or $8 drainage tax now, that is an acre. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, sir, that is $7 or $8 an acre. 
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Mr. Rawines. That comes every year and if they have this addi- 
tional $645,000 staring them in the face they cannot keep their land 
and pay that bill. 

Mr. MeGrarnu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Kerr. Are there any other witnesses / 

Mr. Jensen. Now, I am pleased to introduce Mr. Prichard, who will 
conclude our testimony. 

Mr. Kerr. Very well, sir, we will be glad to hear you now. 

Mr. Pricuarp. I merely want to second everything that Mr. Raw- 
lings has said. I am the attorney for these various drainage districts 
in the county and also for the board of supervisors, and we are faced 
with this problem in addition to the things he mentioned, and that 
is that the Little Sioux River proper is now so filled up with dirt 
coming in from the hills that it no longer acts as an adequate conduit 
for this flood water that we are receiving from this 4,000 square miles, 
most of it to the north of us. The Monona-Harrison drainage ditch 
which covers a good portion of the area carries water down through 
Harrison County until it empties into the Missouri River, was de- 
signed primarily for a drainage ditch for the purposes of carrying 
away the local drainage water. 

In addition to that ditch we have twenty-some drainage districts 
in our own county alone which empty our water into the Monona- 
Harrison drainage ditch as a common outlet. Due to the fact that 
this water comes onto us from the north it fills up this Monona-Harri- 
son ditch, and to the extent that we cannot drain our water out of the 
local ditches into the Monona-Harrison ditch that water stands in our 
ditches and on our fields, and I personally have a farm which is now 
in winter wheat about 2 miles away from this Monona-Harrison ditch, 
which still has local rain and snow water standing on that winter 
wheat because that water cannot get out of our Losey ditch and get 
into the Monona-Harrison drainage ditch and on out into the Missouri 
River. 

So that in addition to these 19,000-and-some acres in Monona County 
alone, which are covered by flood waters, some of it still 3 feet deep, 
around the town of Turin, and it has been there continuously and 
is still there. We have thousands and even of acres of land in 
our county which are being flooded this year, which cannot be farmed 
this year because of our local flood conditions, because the water 
cannot get away. 

As Mr. Jensen explained, several years ago the Army engineers set 
up a plan, which this area shown on the map that Mr. Rawlings had, 
of which this area was a part, in 1946, a plan to alleviate this condition. 

That plan was stopped because of objections from Woodbury County. 
In fact, the engineers have now devised a plan to include only Harrison 
and Monona Counties, and that will give us relief, it will furnish a 
conduit for this water coming from the north, and permit the Monona- 
Harrison drainage ditch to “perform the functions for which it was 
established. 

What we are asking from this committee is to see whether or not 
an appropriation can ‘be set up to be used to start that project which 
the Army engineers locally have approved, and which was approved, 
so far as any ‘of the engineers are concerned on the former project. 
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The work that we would do with this money not only would be emer- 
gency work to take care of the present situation, but it would also fit 
into the bigger plan which is to take care of the entire development 
of the Little Sioux River, and the money would not be wasted. It 
would all be used in the general project as well as to take care of the 
present emergency situation. 

Mr. Kerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Pricuarp. The $1,000,000 requested now will give us temporary 
relief and also fit into the general plan. 

Mr. Jensen. In addition to the money that is left out of the money 
which has been already appropriated for the program, possibly 
$300,000 or $400,000. 

Mr. Pricuarp. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. So it is not a new project. This project is underway 
except it was stopped because the county above just would not agree 
to this plan with the other two counties below. 

Mr. Rawiines. They called for some settling basins up in Woodbury 
County, and they did not like that. They said it is not filling up on 
us; We are satisfied with the present situation. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee. We sincerely hope, gentlemen, that you will ap- 
prove the $1,000,000 for this very necessary and urgent purpose. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Jensen, we are very glad to have had you up here 
with these fine gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, May 5, 1951. 


MIssissiprpl AND ARKANSAS Rivers AND TRIBUTARIES: ARKANSAS RIVER 
AND TripuTaries: Borur anp Tensas Rivers 


WITNESSES 


HON. W. F. NORRELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

HON. BROOKS HAYS#A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

D. D. TERRY, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

EMMETT SANDERS, VICE PRESIDENT, ARKANSAS BASIN ASSOCIA- 
TION, PINE BLUFF, ARK. 

B. C. REED, DIRECTOR, ARKANSAS BASIN ASSOCIATION, PARIS, ARK. 

REECE CAUDLE, ATTORNEY, RUSSELLVILLE, ARK. 

ARTHUR ORMOND, SECRETARY-TREASURER, ARKANSAS BASIN AS- 
SOCIATION, MORRILTON, ARK. 

FRED A. SMITH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ARKANSAS BASIN ASSOCIA- 
TION, DARDANELLE, ARK. 

ROBERT B. BROOKS, CONSULTING ENGINEER, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Kerr. We will now take up the item “Mississippi and Arl-ansas 
Rivers and tributaries; Arkansas River and tributaries; Boeuf and 
Tensas Rivers and Arkansas Rivers.” 

Mr. Norreti. We have a number of interested citizens here from 
Arkansas, especially in the Arkansas River basin. 
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I am not going to say much about what they will talk to you on, 
except this—that I endorse evidence they will submit. Regarding 
Hardin drain, may I say that Public, No. 516, approved May 17, 1950, 
authorized construction of the so-called Hardin drain project in the 
over-all item for the Ouachita River, in accordance with the report 
of the engineers. 

The city of Pine Bluff, Ark., is bisected from west to east through 
the heart of the city by an open channel known as Hardin drain. 
During low-water stages this channel empties into the Arkansas 
River but, during high stages of the river, when it is necessary to 
close the floodgate, it empties via a canal route into Bayou Bartholo- 
mew and thence into the Ouachita River. Almost the entire drain- 
age system of the city of Pine Bluff and a large surrounding territory 
is tied into this channel. As Pine Bluff has grown through: the years, 
and particularly during the recent war years, speeding up the flow- 
off of surface waters, flash floods in the business district are recurring 
with great frequency, and the situation is becoming increasingly 
aggravated with further development, making relief a necessity. 

The entire school system is directly affected by this situation there 
having been times when the schools would have to close for several 
days until the waters subsided, after which the buildings would have 
to be cleaned and disinfected. The only hospital is within the area 
inundated. Merchants, from time to time, have suffered losses to 
their stocks of merchandise from such flooding. 

A large portion of Hardin drain and all of Town Branch, its tribu- 
tary, are in effect storm sewers of the city of Pine Bluff and as such 
their improvement is a civic responsibility, but outlets therefor have 
been recommended by Congress as a Federal undertaking. The en- 
gineers have determined that the soundest and most economical way 
of adequately lowering the flood flow line of Hardin drain is to deepen 
the outlet canal to Bayou Bartholomew: to improve the channel of 
Hardin drain; and at the crossing of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway to excavate a new canal about 2 miles long, with about one- 
half mile of supplementary lateral ditches to provide a supplemental 
outlet into Bayou Bartholomew, and extend the proposed channel 
clearing of Bayou Bartholomew for 0.3 mile to the mouth of the 

canal. 

To secure the necessary relief the city must itself furnish, without 
cost to the Federal Government, all lands, sasements, and rights-of- 
Way necessary for construction; must itself improve the channel of 
Hardin drain, construct the lateral drainage canals and new bridges, 
and alter existing bridges as required, This is now estimated to cost 
the local people $252,000. This estimate is for clearing Hardin drain 
of obstructions and for rights-of-way, laterals, and bridge alterations. 

Pine Bluff is the agricultural and industrial center of southeast 
Arkansas, Located a few miles from the ¢ ity limits is the Pine Blutf 
Arsenal of the Chemical Corps, many of the employees of whom are 
residents of the ¢ sity of Pine Bluff. 

We have here a serious flood problem, recurring annually, due to 
the inadequacy of the channels of Hardin drain and Town Branch 
and their outlets. ‘The floods are flashy, lasting only a few days, but 
they cause damage to business and residential areas of some $67,000 
annually and, in addition, are a great menace to the health of the 
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people of Pine Bluff by backing up sanitary sewage. The 1945 flood, 
maximum of recent years, inundated 254 acres, including 70 city 
blocks, with an appraised value of $3,000,000, 

The improvements contemplated are expected to reduce flood 
hazards and increase drainage benefits to approximately 100,000 acres 
in the Bayou Bartholomew flood plain, and alleviate the conditions in 
the city of Pine Bluff when local storms occur during periods of high 
water in the Arkansas River necessitating closure of the floodgate. 

There is an existing desperate need for the improvements author- 
ized: they have been found economically justified; and I respectfully 
urge this committee to include in its bill the minimum of Federal funds 
to cover the Federal Government’s portion of the amount necessary to 
construct the improvements, now estimated by the engineers to be 
$265,000. 

Mr. Norrevi. That is where the canal enters the Arkansas River, 
but: during times of high water the gates must be closed in order to 
keep too much water from going into the Arkansas River. 

Mr. Kerr. What is this picture? 

Mr. Norrevi. That is where it runs into the river. You simply 
close the opening. That means that no more water can get into the 
river; consequently, it either backs up and empties into the bayou on 
the other side of town or overflows a large area of the city. 

We have the Honorable David D. Terry from Little Rock, Ark., 
here, a former Member of Congress and a former member of this com- 
mittee. Had he remained here, I believe he would have been either 
at the top, or close to the top, of the Civil Functions Committee. 

I am going to turn the remainder of the hearing regarding the 
Arkansas River over to Mr. Terry. 

Mr. Terry. I am glad, Judge Kerr and members of the committee, 
to have a chance to come here today and renew my acquaintance with 
you gentlemen of this committee. I have felt close to the distinguished 
chairman because he is from North Carolina, and my father came 
from North Carolina, from the Rockingham district. North Caro- 
linians always stick together. 

I do not intend to take too much time. TIT realize the pressure that 
the committee is under and the long hours that you have listened to 
somewhat similar statements. 

I will just say this: We people in the valley of the Arkansas realize 
that the United States is going through a crisis. We know that we 
cannot get money for ordinary projects at this time, when we need so 
much money for the national defense. Therefore, we are not asking 
for money to continue the reservoir dam construction program be- 
cause those dams that have been started, it is the policy regarding 
them for the Government not to take them up now. 

What we are asking for is planning money for the future construe- 
tion of reservoir dams that have been authorized by the Congress, 
and also to obtain some money for an emergency condition calling 
tor immediate bank stabilization which exists in the valley of the 
Arkansas. 

That is the burden of my song, that we want to have planning 
money to resume the multipurpose program of the Arkansas River 
when peace comes again. 
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We want now to obtain money for stabilization for the banks of the 
Arkansas. If we do not get that now, and the levees which are now 
existing tumble into the river, the Government and the people will 
have lost all the money that has been invested. 

That is my story. How much this will be is a matter for the engi- 
neers to say. We do not want to have individual sums for individual 
projects. We would like to have the engineers say which are the 
most critical spots and receive a resonable appropriation to take care 
of those critical areas. 

I want at this time to introduce the witnesses who have come here 
from Arkansas to testify in behalf of this project. We have a number 
of people here who have come over 1,100 miles to show their interest 
in this project and the merit of it. They are, needless to say, good 
people from all up and down the Arkansas Valley 

At this time I would like to introduce to the committee Mr. Emmett 
Sanders, of Pine Bluff, who is vice president of the Arkansas Basin 
Association. Mr, Sanders will speak for Mr. Hull, president of the 
basin association, who could not be here today. 

Mr. Sanpers. I shall be brief in what I have to say. I hope that you 
will not consider that any lack of enthusiasm on my part for our in- 
terest in the merits of this project, but rather for the consideration of 
the time and patience that you gentlemen are subjected to in matters 
of this kind. 

For the purpose of this hearing, I will confine my remarks to bank 
stabilization, the matter in which we are primarily interested, and 
present that portion of that river from Little Rock south to the mouth, 
a distance of approximately 170 miles, and I will leave the presentation 
of the rest of the basin to the other members of the group. 

The cold fact before us at this moment is simply this: we have the 
choice of either continuing a program of strategic retreat from the 
ravages of the Arkansas River through the method of set-back levees 
which we have practiced throughout the years, or we will have bank 
stabilization which will be a means of conserving this valuable land 
and all these tremendous investments the Government has throughout 
this entire basin. 

To give you a brief picture, on an original 45-mile stretch of levees 
during the 19 years for which the figures were available, 50 miles of 
the set-back levees have been built, 45 as against 50, at an additional 
cost of $2,500,000, but that is not the tragie part of the story. There 
has been accomplished along with that the destruction of 6,000 acres 
of the most fertile land to be found anywhere. And with the increas- 
ing demands upon our economy, that amounts to an increasing crime 
against prosperity because in time that land would have become highly 

valuable. 

The figures I have given are not mine. They were prepared by the 
department of public works of the State of Louisiana. It might strike 
you as strange that the State of Louisiana would be interested in 
levees in Arkansas. If a levee from Pine Bluff south breaks. there is 
more land flooded in Louisiana than there is in Arkansas, although it 
is 125 miles distant by airline. 

Now, the benefits of bank stabilization are dual in nature. both 
as an adjunct and a necessity to navigation, and to adequately control 
floods. Flood control is what we are so tremendously interested in 
at the moment. 
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For the purposes of the record, I want to point out several of the 
emergency points. Those are Rob Roy, New Gascony, Brunson 
Crossing, Richland Bend, and Davis Lake. There are a number of 
other things I would like to say, but I understood my allotted time 
has about been consumed. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you waht hew levees at those places, or do you want 
to repair the old ¢ 

Mr. Sanvers. We want bank stabilization, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kerr. What do you mean by bank stabilization 

Mr. Sanpers. They put in revetments or dikes, pole dikes, willow 
mats, whatever measures the engineers use in stabilizing and protect- 
ing the banks. 

I will now close my remarks. 

Mr. Rasavr. Do you have a statement that you would like to file 
for the record ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. 

Mr. Rapavr. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF EMMETT SANDERS, VICE PRESIDENT, ARKANSAS BASIN ASSOCIATION, 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


My name is Emmett Sanders. I live in Pine Bluff, Ark., located upon the 
Arkansas River. I appear in the capacity of vice president and director of 
the Arkansas Basin Association, a State-wide organization interested in the 
development of the Arkansas Basin as authorized by Congress. 

For the purposes of this hearing I shall discuss the area of the Arkansas 
River extending from Little Rock to the mouth, a distance of approximately 
170 miles, presenting such facts and making such recommendations as will, in 
my judgment, be within the scope of the comprehensive plan referred to. While 
I am discussing chiefly the area designated, I desire to stress the fact that there 
is complete unanimity among all the interests throughout the entire basin, and 
an intense desire for an immediate program of construction, regardless of loca- 
tion. We feel there is a great need for action now, as delay simply means the 
further irrevocable waste of natural resources which becomes intensified as our 
population increases and the demands upon our economy grows. 

I wish to present the following salient facts: 

(1) We have the choice of either bank stabilization (constructive) or set-back 
levees (destructive). 

(2) Benefits of bank stabilization dual in nature; as an adjunct and necessity 
both to adequate flood control and navigation. 

(3) Various emergency points threatening imminently investment of millions 
of dollars_of Federal money in levee systems. 

(4) Various cut-offs made to reduce flood stages and speed runoff have ae- 
centuated need for bank protection, due to aggravated erosion, caused by in- 
creased velocity of water. 

(5) Flood control is our immediate pressing problem. 

(6) Moral obligation of Federal Government re unfinished levee system Rob 
Roy to Gillett, Ark. 

(7) Entire area declared militarily strategic. 

(8) Highway bridge. 

(9) Trunk line railroad bridges. . 

(10) Benefits not confined to local area, as— 

(a) Levee systems protect vast area, extending into State of Louisiana. 
(b) Natural gas pipeline crossing serving highly populated industrial 
East and many war industries therein. 

(11) Social problem of displaced population. Arkansas basically agricultural. 
One of few States losing population due to changing economy and mechanization 
of farms, causing need to absorb these displaced workers locally through develop- 
ment of our area. 





(12) Five million dollars needed for this area from Pine Bluff to mouth of 
river, with $750,000 specifically earmarked for Rob Roy emergency, balance to 
be spent according to discretion of United States engineers. 

Hereinafter follows an elaboration of these features. 

Bank stabilization (constructive) versus set-back levees (destructive) 

The cold fact before us at the moment is, we have the choice of one of two 
alternatives. Either we choose bank stabilization, or we choose set-back levees. 
It is one or the other. 

There is positively no question as to which is the more valuable of the two. 
Both have been tried and proven by experience. 

Set-back levees are usually built: under adverse conditions and periods of 
peril, accomplishing not only the waste of money but the destruction perma- 
nently of valuable lands. This soil, in vast quantities, allowed to wash away 
in the river can never be replaced. With our ever-increasing population and 
our need to produce the necessities of life, this practice becomes a mounting 
crime against posterity. 

As an illustration, quoting from statement of Leo M. Odem, chief engineer, 
Department of Public Works, State of Louisiana, dated February 11, 1946, made 
in public hearing before special board of United States engineers: “During the 
29 vears from 1917 to 1945, inclusive, for which records were available, 50 miles 
of set-back levees were built along an original levee line of 46 miles, at a cost 
of $3,500,000 and accomplishing the destruction of 6,000 acres of the most fertile 
land in Arkansas.’ The case which Mr. Odem presents is typical of the total 
picture, and only a small part thereof. 

Bank stabilization is the answer to the problem. 

Benefits of bank stabilization 

We desire to stress the importance of bank stabilization. Its benefits are 
dual in nature as an adjunct and a necessity to both navigation and adequate 
flood control. 

Navigation was the chief contributing economic benefit justifying the authori- 
zation of the comprehensive plan. Bank stabilization is a necessity toward pro- 
viding a dependable channel for navigation. The Arkansas River at present is 
a meandering stream through rich alluvial soil from Little Rock south. It ac- 


complishes annually the destruction of much valuable land, ete. in its present 
uncontrolled state, which can be prevented by bank protection. The United 
States engineers have declared it feasible to begin construction at the mouth and 
extending upstream simultaneously with any construction in the upper regions 
of the basin—looking toward supplying navigation as far as Little Rock. 


Emergencies threatening immense Federal investments 

There is a great and urgent need for an adequate bank-stabilization program 
to protect our levee system in which the Federal Government has an invest- 
ment of millions of doilars, 

Existing protective works has proven its efficiency and economy. 

sank protection is a necessity in guaranteeing integrity to the levee system. 
Floodwaters rarely go over our levees. Ordinarily, the current attacks the banks 
upon which the levee stands, causing it to cave away and toppling the levee into 
the river. 

Attention is particularly directed to these emergency points existing at the 
moment: Rob Roy—north bank, Richland Bend, Davis Lake, Rob Roy—south 
bank, New Gascony, Brunson Crossing. 

Enormous investments of the Federal Government in levees are imminently 
in danger of being rendered impotent unless something is done quick. 

Cut-offs 


Cut-offs constructed for the purpose of speeding the runoff and reducing flood 
levels have accentuated the need for bank stabilization. Five cut-offs oecur in 
the Arkansas River within a distance of approximately 65 miles at places known 
as Diamond Point, Cooks Point, Stillwell Point, Red Fork, and Hopedale. The 
first three named have occurred naturally and the others have been made. 
Another cut-off known as Carksneck has been constructed in the Mississippi 
River. These cut-offs have reduced the stage at Arkansas City 10 feet. The 
increased velocity of the water caused thereby is creating a serious bank-erosion 
problem and the need for bank protection is urgent. 
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Flood control is our immediate and pressing problem 


We cannot have adequate flood protection without bank stabilization as all 
the area throughout the entire basin is developed and the consequent drainage 
waters poured into the stream at an accelerated rate, and with the imprevement 
of the levee systems to hold the waters within the confines of the floodway our 
problems in this area have proportionally increased. We now receive an enor- 
mous burden of floodwaters during high stages of the river. 


Unfinished project moral obligation of Federal Government 


There remains unfinished by the Federal Government a stretch of levees ap 
proximately 45 miles in length on the north bank extending from Rob Roy 
to Gillett; which averages from 4 to 6 feet below grade. It will take 10 years 
to complete at the current rate of construction, bogged down by lack of funds. 
A repetition of a major flood which can reasonably be expected simply means 
this stretch of levees is doomed to inundation from end to end, as there is no 
way to prevent it. The United States Engineers are well aware of the situation 
but are powerless because of the lack of funds. Until such time as the people 
in the doomed area are extended the same protection as the rest of the basin, 
they are merely the sacrificial lambs. The Federal Government has a pressing 
and unfulfilled obligation in this respect. 


Area militarily strategic 


This entire area of the Arkansas Basin has been declared militarily strategic, 
(a) as being more immune to enemy attack, (0) as a producer of food and 
fiber crops, (c) as the location of many and varied industries, and (d) as the 
location of many military installations. 

An important unit of the Chemical Warfare Service is located at Pine Bluff. 

Herewith follows a statement of Lt. Col. H. S. Markham, commanding officer, 
discussing their interest in this matter: 

“DeEaR Mr. SANDERS: Reference is made to your recent request for a brief 
statement concerning the present status of Pine Bluff Arsenal and the part that 
this arsenal is expected to play in future Department of the Army planning. It 
is understood that this information is needed in a study that the Arkansas River 
Basin Association is making relative to the proposed developments of the 
Arkansas River Basin. 

“Since a military post is physically, socially, and, to a degree, administratively 
an integral part of the region in which it is located and upon which it depends 
for many necessary services and facilities, the planning board at Pine Bluff 
Arsenal has been instructed by higher authority to confer with Federal, State, 
county, and local planning authorities on all matters of mutual regional interests. 
In view of these instructions, it would seem appropirate to point out the present 
status of this arsenal as well as a brief history of its operations and the part 
this arsenal is expected to play in future plans of the Department of the Army. 

“Pine Bluff Arsenal and Chemical Depot is a unit of the Chemical Corps and 
is located in Jefferson County, Ark. The reservation is approximately 8 miles 
northwest of Pine Bluff, Ark., and 30 miles southwest of Little Rock, Ark. The 
west boundary is adjacent to the right-of-way of the Missouri Pacific Railway 
Co., Little Rock-New Orleans line, and the east bounary is adjacent to the banks 
of the Arkansas River. The reservation covers approximately 15,000 acres 
and houses a complete manufacturing plant for chemical munitions including 
assembly of incendiary bombs and other types of incendiary munitions. During 
the war years, this arsenal was the largest United States producer of magnesium 
incendiary bombs and contributed large amounts of the white phosphorous and 
toxic gases used by and available for the Armed Forces. 

“The arsenal is pratcically self-sustaining, with its own steam plants, internal 
railroad, water system, highway system, shops, and other facilities. It was 
constructed by the Government at an estimated cost of $61,000,000. In the present 
emergency activities have increased week by week, including an expansion con- 
struction program now under way at an estimated cost of $20,000,000. 

“Lease of facilities that could be leased out without impairing the original 
functions of the plants have been consummated. At the present time Diamond 
Alkali Co., Pine Bluff Chemical Co.. Hammond Bag & Paper Co., and Larkin 
Lectro Products Co., are occupying lease sites at the arsenal. The rental these 
industries are paying is a sizable amount and the Government is relieved of 
the necessity of maintaining the buildings structurally. It is to the Govern- 
ment’s best interest that the industries occupying portions of the reservation 
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be placed in the best favorable position from a competitive standpoint, and 
any adjustment downward in freight rates because of a navigable river would 
be helpful. The industries are large consumers of electric power and would 
be benefited by an abundance of power. This would also be favorable to the 
Government in case it was necessary to operate Pine Bluff Arsenal on the level 
to Which it was operated during the years of World War II. 

“The arsenal has a further interest in the activities of the Arkansas River 
Association because of the attendant bank stabilization that would go hand in 
hand with any river improvement. The east boundary of the arsenal is the 
west bank of the river, and an uncontrolled river could conceivably disrupt 
some arsenal activities by the action of bank erosion on adjacent roads and 
utilities. 

“Pine Bluff Arsenal is considered an important unit in the activities of the 
Chemical Corps, and any improvements brought about through the develop- 
ment of the Arkansas River Basin would naturally make the location of this 
arsenal more desirable from a geographic standpoint and be a direct benefit to 
the Government. 

“Yours very truly, 
“H. S. MARKHAM, 
“Lieutenant Colonel Chemical Corps, Commanding.” 
Railroads 


The trunk line of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. extending from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Fort Worth, Tex., crosses the Arkansas River near Pine Bluff. 
The approach to this bridge caved into the river during the flood of 1948. Since 
that time considerable money and effort has been spent building dikes, revetting 
banks, ete., to protect this important transportation agency in the event of 
another flood. 

This railroad also maintain its central shops, representing a huge investment, 
at Pine Bluff, which shops in the past have been seriously endangered by the 
river. A measure of relief has been secured by a change in the course of the 
channel, but the threat can be renewed momentarily by a shift of the river back 
to its former course. 

* * * * * * * 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad also has a bridge across the Arkansas River 
at Yancopin, Ark., in its main line between Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, 
La. This bridge is periodically endangered by floods. Protection to this im- 
portant bridge is a matter of great concern and perhaps can only be secured 
successfully by stabilization of the banks in this vicinity. 

* * * * * s * 
Highway bridge 


The citizens of Jefferson County built and paid for, at a cost of $1,000,000, 
the only highway bridge between Little Rock, Ark., and Greenville, Miss., a 
distance of about 175 miles. This bridge was built with a lift span to accomo- 
date navigation and in this respect is ready for immediate use. Another bridge 
has been authorized, some years ago, across the Arkansas River between Pine 
Bluff and the mouth but has never been built, presumably due to the river situa- 
tion under discussion. It probably will never be built until the river is perma- 
nently controlled in order to give it the protection it must have. 

This bridge, in. addition to serving local and interstate traffic, also accomo- 
dates U. S. Highway 79 between Memphis, Tenn., as a gateway, and Mexico. In 
case of war invading our shores, this bridge would become militarily important. 

During the flood of ’483 considerable caving occurred slightly above this bridge, 
threatening to isolate it. The United States Engineers are engaged this moment 
in providing needed protection. The nature of the work being done is such as 
to fit in permanently with the proposed comprehensive plan for the entire basin. 

This bridge is also threatened from another point, known as McFadden Place 
and Henslee Bar, where a current construction program is in progress. Addi- 
tional money will be needed to conclude these jobs. 

It should be immediately apparent that the destruction of the only river 
Crossing between two points separated by a distance of 175 miles would have 
serious consequences and would be inexcusable when the remedy is readily within 
our power. 

The benefits to be obtained would not be confined to a local area. 

Our levee system protects a wide area. For example a break in the levee 
System near Pine Bluff in the disastrous flood of 1927 flooded more lands in the 
State of Louisiana than in Arkansas, although some 125 air miles away. 
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Such floods silt up existing drainage structures, imposing an added burden 
upon the Federal Government in restoring adequate drainage. 

In this connection attention is called to natural-gas pipelines across the Arkan- 
sas River in Arkansas. 

Nutural-gas pipelines across the Arkansas River in Arkansas 

At the present time there are four natural-gas pipeline companies having 
crossings under the Arkansas River in Arkansas, as follows: 

Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co.: 2 crossings near Little Rock. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.: 2 crossings near Little Rock. 

Texas Illinois Pipe Line Co.: 1 crossing 8 miles below Little Rock. 

Mississippi River Fuel Corp.: 2 crossings a few miles below Pine Bluff, Ark. 

In addition to these natural-gas pipeline companies, the Magnolia Pipe Line 
Co. has a crude-oil pipeline crossing near Conway, Ark. 

In addition to the above pipeline crossings, the Valley Gas Pipeline Co. has an 
application for a gas pipeline to cross the Arkansas River, and the Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp. contemplates the installation of another large pipeline near its 
present crossings below Pine Bluff. 

Immediately above Little Rock the pipeline crossing of the Arkansas Louisiana 
Gas Co. has washed out several times since its installation in 1928. Immediately 
below Little Rock this same company has another pipeline crossing under the 
Arkansas River to supply gas to the Lynch plant of the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co. and to North Little Rock and Jacksonville areas. This crossing has washed 
out since its installation about 4 vears ago, causing a serious situation until it 
was repaired. 

The Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., known as the Big and Little Inch 
Lines, supply gas to the North and Northeast beginning in Illinois and extending 
through Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, 
with extensions now projected to supply a large territory in the New England 
States. The crossing at Little Rock washed out once when it was being used 
to convey petroleum and petroleum products to the East during the war. Since 
it has been operated as a natural-gas pipeline system it has washed out again 
and in 1950 the capacity was reduced, reportedly, about 25 to 30 million cubie 
feet of gas per day through a temporary crossing which was installed to bypass 
the washed-out section. This temporary bypass was installed over a railroad 
bridge in Little Rock and is still being used. Reportedly, nearly a million dol- 
lars Was spent to replace the washed-out crossing in addition to the curtailing 
of service to customers all along the system. 

The Texas Llinois Pipe Line Co. is being installed at the present time and 
the crossing under the Arkansas River has been completed at a point some 3 
miles below Little Rock. This large pipeline is owned by the People’s Gas Light 
interests of Chicago and is to supply gas to consumers in northern Illinois and 
the city of Chicago. 

The Mississippi River Fuel Corp. has two lines extending from Louisiana to 
St. Louis and an area in Illinois opposite St. Louis with crossings under the 
Arkansas River below Vine Bluff, Ark. This company has had several of its 
multiple crossings Wash out in the past. In addition to the St. Louis, Mo., area, 
this company supplies gas to several cities and towns in Arkansas and Missouri 
before it reaches St. Louis and this whole area depends on natural gas for 
practically all of its fuel requirements. 

The Valley Gas Pipe Line Co. is a project not yet started, which reportedly is 
to cross Arkansas, necessitating a Crossing under the Arkansas River. We under- 
stand this crossing will be below Little Rock. This contemplated line is to supply 
markets in Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan. 

Briefly, the natural-gas pipelines now crossing the Arkansas River are supply- 
ing millions of homes, commercial and industrial customers in central and north- 
east Arkansas, St. Louis and southeast Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and the New England States, and all the cities of any size 
from Chicago east to New York City with the New England cities in the offing. 
Many of these large cities are going 100 percent to natural gas for heating and 
operating industries. 

The Arkansas River happens to be the most hazardous obstacle to continued 
service that confronts any of these companies, due to the lack of stabilized banks 
along this stream, Any interruption to the flow of gas through these lines during 
flood stage is extremely serious because of the time necessary for the water to 
run off and permit replacement of the crossing. This situation is doubly serious 
when the Mississippi River happens to be at flood stage at the same time. 





The Magnolia Pipeline Co.’s crude-oil line crossing near Conway has been in 
operation only a comparatively short time and to date there has been no wash 
out. However, it is subject to the whims of the river and, if it should wash out, 
the flow of crude oil to refinery points in Ohio and Indiana would be interrupted. 
This is a 20-inch line. 

Summing up the situation, it may be stated conservatively that, within the 
next 2 or 3 years, approximately 20 percent of all the natural gas supplying the 
State of Illinois and the territory eastward to the New England States will be 
flowing through crossings under the Arkansas River in Arkansas. This indicates 
the importance of stabilization work to protect the fuel lines of all the people and 
industries in the territory described above. 


Problem of displaced population 


Arkansus is one of the few States of the Nation which last population during 
the past decade. This is due in part to our changing economy. We are basically 
an agricultural State. Methods of farming are undergoing a revolution. Farms 
are now becoming highly mechanized, displacing the historic farm laborers. 
Necessity is forcing these workers to find employment elsewhere, resulting in the 
dislocation of entire families. 

Such situations are dangerous to our welfare and safety and offer fertile soil 
for foreign “isms” besides often imposing additional burdens on our Government 
in providing relief. 

The record of other great river valleys has shown where improvements have 
been made such as we are requesting, great development of their resources has 
followed and they have blossomed forth like a rose. We feel that such would 
be our experience, if given the opportunity, and our population would not have 
to move elsewhere. They could remain here as an asset rather than become a 
liability to some other section. 
$5,000,000 needed 

We are asking the Federal Government to make an investment of $5,000,000 
in the area from Pine Bluff south to the mouth of the river, leaving the matter 
of where it is to be spent to the discretion of the United States Engineers, as we 
feel they Can more wisely allocate the funds than we would be able to suggest, 
except that we ask that $750,000 be specifically earmarked to the Rob Roy situa- 
tion herein discussed for the purpose of providing protection to the natural-gas 
line crossings serving the highly populated industrial East and the war indus- 
tries located therein, which crossings are in imminent danger. 


To: Civil Functions Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives. 

From: Emmett Sanders. vice president, Arkansas Basin Association, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Subject: Hardin drain, 

This statement pertains to Hardin drain and its tributary Town Branch. This 
project is contained in the Ouachita River report, and has been finally approved 
and is awaiting appropriations of funds from Congress for construction. 

Hardin Crain has a drainage acre of approximately 4 square miles; about 4 
miles long and 1 mile wide. The area is within the very heart of the city of 
Pine Bluff, the population of which is in excess of 37,000. The area is one of 
extensive urban improvements. The stream channel is 3!4 miles long with two 
outlets; one extending through a floodgate in the existing south-bank levee 
into Arkansas River, and the other through a 5-mile channel to Bayou Bartholo- 
mew, tributary of the Ouachita River. The principal tributary is Town Branch, 
with a drainage area of 0.3 square mile, located on the left bank in the business 
section of the city. The channel is for a large part of its length a covered 
conduit beneath the city streets and enters Hardin drain approximately 1,000 
feet above the Arkansas River levee and approximately 2,000 feet below the 
head of the outlet canal to Bayou Bartholomew. 

The average rainfali is 55 inches, with severe storms occurring frequently. 
In 1945 a record rainfall of 7.78 inches occurred in 24 hours. Other recent severe 
Storms occurred in 19387, 1943, and 1946. Since 1934 the south bank of the 
Arkansas River levee has protected portions of Pine Bluff formerly subject 
to overflow by floods of the Arkansas River, but there have been four severe 
floods of Hardin drain during that period, of which that of April 1945 was the 
maximum, the others occurring in 1937, 1943, and 1946. Two of these floods 
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(1948 and 1945) occurred during high water on Arkansas River with the flood- 
gate outlet closed. Smaller damaging floods occur every year. The April 1945 
flood inundated 254 acres, including 70 city blocks, with an appraised valuation 
of $3,000,000. Floods are of the flashy type, with duration of less than 1 day. 
When the channel capacity is exceeded the overflow damages business and resi- 
dential areas, disrupts traffiic between the northern and southern parts of the 
city, and creates an extensive health hazard by causing the backing up of 
sanitary sewage. An estimate of the annual flood damage caused by overflow 
of Hardin drain and Town Branch is a substantial amount. 

The project as filed by the city of Pine Bluff desires the diversion of head- 
water runeff of Hardin drain above Hazel Street, through a 2-mile canal to 
Bayou Bartholomew, an improved culvert of adequate capacity in the Arkansas 
River levee, enlargement of the existing Pine Bluff outlet canal to Bayou 
Bartholomew, and the improvement of the channel of Hardin drain between 
Hazel Street and the Arkansas River. 

Inasmuch as a study of the economic benefits to be derived by reason of the 
construction will show a very favorable ratio over cost, and as the peace, 
health, and safety of the citizens of this area are constantly endangered, an 
emergency is considered to exist, and we respectfully urge immediate action 
by those in authority. 


Mr. Sanvers. With reference to Hardin drain, Congressman Nor- 
rell has very adequately presented the picture. We are asking in 
that. particular instance that the Federal Government meet its ob- 
ligation so that the State and the city can fulfill their part. It is a 
three-way affair. 

Mr. Terry. I would like permission to file a brief statement for the 
record, also. 

Mr. Rasavur. Without objection the statement will be filed in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Davin D. Terry or Littie Rock, ArK. 


My name is David D. Terry, and I live in Little Rock, Ark. I am a member 
of the Arkansas-Oklahoma Interstate Committee appointed by the Governors to 
represent our respective States in the development of the Arkansas River, and 
I am also director of the tlood-control division of the Arkansas Resources and 
Development Commission. 

I shall make a very brief statement and shall then introduce our witnesses 
who will make short oral statements and file with the committee written state- 
ments for the record. 

At the outset I wish to state that we realize our Nation is facing an inter- 
national crisis and that we will all be very lucky if we can escape the ordeal 
of a third world war with all of its terrible expenditures of lives and money. 

We are therefore coming before you not to ask for funds to start any new 
reservoir construction this year, but only to provide funds for the reservoir 
planning pogram so that when the war situation clears and the river program 
is renewed we will not suffer further delay in its planning, but should be ready 
to go, 

I think we should have a reasonable amount of funds for plann'ng for the 
following reservoir items: 

Keystone Dam on the Arkansas River above Tulsa, for flood and silt con- 
trol and power; 

Eufaula Dam on the Canadian River in Oklahoma, for flood and silt con- 
trol and power ; 

Ozark Dam and Dardanelle Dam for power, both on the Arkansas River in 
Arkansas. 

Some money has already been allotted to some of these projects for planning 
but they will need more. The engineers will tell the committee how much they 
will need, and when. 

What the people living in the valley of the lower Arkansas River need, and 
need now, is stabilization of the banks of that river, and that need constitutes 
a real emergency at this time. 
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The annual loss of thousands of acres of the most fertile lands: in the valley, 
because of bank caving and the construction of set-back levees, dissipates actual 
and potential production of necessary food, and fiber, not only for Arkansas 
but our Nation and the people of the other countries of the world that We are 
feeding. 

We feel that it is absolutely necessary that continuous efforts be exerted to 
reduce the large annual losses of the richest lands of our Nation, and we are 
therefore urging that most careful consideration be given to the providing of 
required funds to carry on the work of preserving this great natural resource. 

Since the great flood of 1948, the Government has spent several million dol- 
lars building levees on the Arkansas River below Fort Smith and on down the 
river. Some of these levees are now threatened with caving banks, especially 
at at least 10 places where the situation is becoming more acute with the passing 
days. Those places are specifically described in the main presentation to be 
made at this hearing by the Arkansas Basin Association and will not be re- 
peated here. The Army engineers know them, and know the acute condition. 
Something must be done at once or the money that has been invested by the 
Federal Government and the landowners will be lost—like throwing money 
down a drain. 

Set-back levees dissipate land utilization by leaving fertile areas outside of the 
levee in a vulnerable position. It has been testified before that numerous levee 
districts suffered severe financial losses in the providing of rights-of-way for set- 
back levees. Bank stabilization years ago would have preserved this fine land 
and would have been much less expensive. In addition to the lands outside the 
levees, the actual rights-of-way for levee bases and borrow pits is an item which 
is most costly. Choice and highly productive farm lands are usually acquired 
for levee location. The cost to the people of Arkansas and to the Federal Govern- 
ment in the carrying out of this levee set-back program has been tremendous, In 
addition, it has not yielded permanent benefits. 

I understand that during the past several years the Government through the 
district engineer offices at Tulsa, Little Rock, and Vicksburg, have expended on 
project levees on the Arkansas River the sum of approximately $37,000,000; and 
on expenditures for bank protection approximately $9,000,000, or a total of about 
$46,000,000, Should not the Government take steps to see this huge investment 
in the valuable land of the country is not wasted ? 

Cut-offs are new on the Arkansas River. One was cut last year near Morrilton, 
and another is under construction north of the Pine Bluff Free Bridge in Jefferson 
County, Ark. Both of these cut-offs were designed to relieve pressure on a caving 
area and to reduce channel length. The meandering character of the Arkansas 
River is a settled fact. It has been meandering for vears and will continue to 
meander so long as it flows without man-made restraint. Before the basis was 
populated and developed this was of no concern, but now with a highly developed 
valley, each major deviation of the river from its course invariably produces 
economic losses. We earnestly hope that these potential losses will be minimized. 

It is a fact that at the Morrilton Cut-off at least five set-back levees were made, 
and it is reported that the levee districts in that area went broke because of 
buying rights-of-way for these set-back areas. As a measure contributing 
cirectly to the national defense and to reduce the loss of the natural resources 
of the valley of the Arkansas River, we are asking that a reasonable appropriation 
be made to take care of the following operations : 

(a) To proceed with immediate measures to reduce caving banks at such 
locations as may be determined to be critical by the Corps of Engineers. 

(b) To protect the investment already made in revetments, dikes, and cut-offs. 

(¢) To provide adequate funds for reservoir planning in Arkansas and Okla- 
home so that the reservoir construction program will not be unduly delayed when 
peace is restored to a troubled world. 

(d) To provide funds for emergency repairs. 

The people of the Arkansas Valley will appreciate very much your eareful 
consideration of these matters. 


Mr. Terry. I would like to introduce Mr. J. S. Murray of Little 
Rock, Ark., traffic manager of the chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Murray. I would like permission to file a statement at a later 
date. 


(The statement was not furnished in time for printing in this 
hearing. ) 
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Mr. Terry. I would like to have permission for Mr. Clarence F. 
Byrns, of Fort Smith, and editor of the Southwest American news- 
paper of that city, to have permission to file a statement at a later date. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


This statement is filed in support of requests recently presented by representa- 
tives of the Arkansas River Basin Association for funds in the 1951-52 budget 
for bank stabilization and other work on the Arkansas River in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. 

My name is Clarence F. Byrns. I live at Fort Smith, Ark., on the Arkansas- 
Oklahoma border. I am editor the Southwest American and Times Record at 
Fort Smith, member of the Arkansas Resources and Development Commission 
and chairman of its division of flood control, soil, and water conservation. 

I am familiar with the detailed requests for funds presented to this commit- 
tee on May 3, 1951, by representatives of the Arkansas River Basin Association 
and I endorse and urge the statements and requests which they made. 

May I add this: I have lived on the Arkansas River at Fort Smith since 1914, 
except for 2 years at Muskogee, Okla., also on the same river. As a newspaper 
editor, I have seen the destructive action of the uncontrolled river on the economy 
of this area and the productive capacity of its rich farms and its industry. As 
an editor, a crusader for conservation and a public official responsible for re- 
source protection and development, I have worked for river control and use 
through the years. 

I thoroughly coneur with the proposals of my associates that no funds should be 
sought at this time for construction of new dam and reservoir projects, because 
of the national emergency. I believe sincerely that funds should be provided 
now to advance the planning of approved major projects, so they will be ready 
for construction when the emergency is relieved; and that funds should be pro- 
vided to meet emergency needs for bank stabilization. 

I believe bank-caving losses have occurred at a more rapid rate in the past 
year than at any previous time in the 37 vears I have lived on the river. Caving 
banks have destroyed large acreages of our finest productive farms, threatened 
end at times destroyed the usefulness of levees built both before and since the 
record flood of 1943 and have interfered seriously with transportation and 
communication of all kinds. 

Money judiciously spent now to prevent further caving will- 

Protect great areas needed now and hereafter for production. 

*-rotect river crossings by highways, railways, pipelines, electic and telephone 
transmission lines from interruptions of service which affect areas far outside the 
Arkansas Basin. 

Prevent serious increases in cost of future work on the approved navigation 
project on the Arkansas from its mouth to Tulsa, Okla. 

On behalf of the Arkansas State agency responsible for resource protection 
and development and as a private citizen, I urgently recommend your approval 
of the recent requests for additional funds for the Arkansas River in both Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma, as well as the items already included in the budget now 
before you. 


Mr. Terry. At this time I would like to introduce Mr. B. C. Reed, of 
Paris, Ark., who is a farmer and a stock ranchman in that area. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name 
is B. C. Reed. I live at Paris, Ark. Iam a director of the Arkansas 
Basin Association. My business is farming and livestock. 

I am speaking for the area from Fort Smith to Dardanelle. a dis- 
tance of some 100 miles. There are places along the river that need 
attention badly. 

At Braden’s Bend near Fort Smith, a distance of some 8 miles, in 
the past few years the Kansas City Railroad Co. has lost its tracks and 
the national highway leading from Fort Smith to Dallas has gone 
into the river due to banks caving. 

A distance of some one-half mile separates the Arkansas River 
from the Poteau River. They are gradually coming together: and 
when that happens. which will be soon unless something is done, it will 
cut off some 7,000 acres, 
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Coming on down the river in Crawford County, they have for the 
past 25 years, time after time, built new levees, setting them back. 
They are just following the river. That needs attention badly. There 
are some 8,000 acres of land there. 

At McLean’s Bottom near Paris, where I live, there are three places 
that will run from 200 to about 500 feet from the levee, recently 
erected by the Government, and that entire area will be lost if the 
levee caves In. 

On the north side of the river in Hartman’s Bottom there are no 
levees, but there is a lot of valuable land that is subject to overflow. 

I want to thank you gentlemen for your kindness in hearing us. I 
have a statement that I would like to file for the record. 

Mr. Ranaut. Your statement will be filed in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF B. C. REED, DireEcToR, ARKANSAS BASIN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is B. C. Reed, farmer 
and landowner. My home is at Paris, Ark. I represent Mr. C. F. Byrns, editor 
of the Southwest American, Fort Smith, Ark., and Jim Rutledge, director of 
the Arkansas Basin Association, Fort Smith, Ark., and I am speaking for the 
area of the Arkansas from above Dardanelle to above Fort Smith—the distance 
of some 100 jniles. 

I desire to call your attention to four very critical areas at the present time. 
Unless immediate funds are made available, millions of dollars of damage will 
be suffered in the very near future, 

(1) Braden’s Bend.—Inmediately upstream from Fort Smith is a series of 
sharp bends in the Arkansas River where meandering of the river has maintained 
critical conditions for several years. Looking at the area we find a rock bank 
at a place called Wilson’s Rock. This point has remained unchanged over a 
long period of time. Downstream from Wilson's Rock is Braden’s Bend, where 
caving banks have already caused abandonment of the Kansas City Southern 
Railroad line to Fort Smith and a national highway between Fort Smith and 
Dallas, Tex. sunk caving in the last year has been very active and less than 
one-half mile lies between the Arkansas River and the Poteau River at this 
point. Should caving continue, the Arkansas River will enter the Poteau River 
ata point S miles up from the present mouth of the Poteau. Loss of a new high- 
way and a new bridge and isolation of 7,000 acres of productive land would 
result. Just as serious would be the fact that such a change could cause added 
river changes that would threaten main-artery railroad and highway bridges at 
Fort Smith. 

(2) Near Van Buren, Ark.—On the north (left bank of the river downstream 
from Van Buren, Ark., is the Crawford County levee district which contains some 
of the most highly developed and productive land in Arkansas. Over 15,000 
acres of land with annual crop values of nearly $2 million are in this area. The 
history of the area is summed up as one levee set-back after another. Trouble 
can develop at any one of several locations, but the present most critical spot 
along this levee is immediately downstream from Van Buren. In a period of 
10 years, caving has progressed about one-half mile and most of the caving has 
occurred since 1945. Several levee set-backs have been made, and the bank 
line continues to eat closer to the levee with each rise. Hundreds of acres have 
been lost and additional hundreds will be lost unless steps are taken to prevent 
it. Produce from the area supplies local canneries with produce of corn, 
tomatoes, greens, and other vegetables. Fresh produce is shipped to major 
cities in a wide radius and to nearby Army installations. During the past few 
years we have seen this area reduced, and have seen thriving local businesses 
collapse because of loss of land. We earnestly request consideration of protec- 
tion of this area. 

(5) MeLean and Hartman Bottoms.—Coming downstream along the Arkansas 
River, the next major points where caving is serious are along areas we refer 
to as the McLean Bottoms and the Hartman Bottoms. These areas are on 
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opposite banks of the river, with the McLean Bottoms on the south bank and 
protected by a new levee. Over 10,000 acres are in McLean Bottoms, all in a 
high state of cultivation. Over a million dollars worth of crops come from 
this area each year. At least three spots of the banks in front of this levee 
are caving, and at one place the river is within 300 feet of the levee. There is 
not much safety in sight when the bank has caved an average of 200 feet per 
year in the past 10 years, for you can readily understand that the major part 
of the caving occurred during the frequent normal and average flood. Another 
period of serious caving could cut away the levee. On the opposite bank of the 
river are the Hartman Bottoms. No levee protects this area, but the land is 
well developed and produces large amounts of crops. We consider this stretch 
of river as being one that should be firmly stabilized immediately in order to 
prevent disaster. 

I would like to point out to the committee that the economic loss has been ex- 
tremely severe to McLean Bottoms. Flood-protection works were begun some 50 
years ago with (nancial burdens being placed on the land. This financial burden 
of relocation, reconstruction, and repair on these works over a period of some 20 
or 30 years eventually reached proportions which very closely approached eco- 
nomic disaster for the entire district. Some excellent work has been done by 
the Corps of Engineers, but unless the banks are stabilized immediately, this fine 
levee will cave off; and this great area of fine land will again be flooded and 
sanded. Caving banks are threatening the levee at three different points, and 
the total length of the cavings is 25 percent of the new levee. It is therefore 
requested that all efforts be made by this committee that money for bank stabiliza- 
tion will be made available in order that caving banks will not furher endanger 
the Crawford County and McLean Bottom levees. 

(4) Weare also asking that part of the money necessary to plan the Ozark Dam 
be made available at this time, and we are told that it will take more than 
$300,000 for the necessary plans for this structure; and, therefore, are asking for 
$100,000 for this fiscal year. Since this Congress appropriated a million dollars 
last year to build the Dardanelle Dam, and it was held up by the President and 
Chief of Engineers, we feel that if any new construction is authorized in any 
river basin in America, that certainly th’'s million dollars should be made avail- 
able immediately to begin building the Dardanelle Dam, as it has already been 
approved by Congress. This dam will generate 120,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity which is needed so much in the war effort at the present time. 

I desire to thank the members of this committee for hearing our statements 
and hope that you may provide this important improvement for our great basin. 


Mr. Terry. I would like to call upon Mr. Reece Caudle, an attorney 
at Russellville, who has worked on flood control on the Arkansas River 
a number of years. 

Mr. Caupte. My namee is Reece Caudle. 

I have a statement I would like to file for the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REECE CAUDLE, RUSSELLVILLE, ARK. 


My name is Reece Caudle. I live at Russellville, Ark., and have been active 
in the support of the multiple-purpose plan for the development of the Arkansas 
River Basin for about 10 years. I appear today as a special representative of 
the following levee districts along the banks of the Arkansas, between mile 255, 
at Dardanelle, Ark., and mile 203 below the mouth of Cadron Creek on the 
Faulkner County line. 

Beginning at mile 255 at Dardanelle, we have the following levee districts 
downstream: Dardanelle levee district in Yell County; Carden Bottom levee 
district in Yell County ; Holla Bend levee district, which is not a Federal project, 
in Pope County, which I do not represent, but with which I am familiar; four 
levee districts in eastern Pope County and western Conway County, known as 
West Morrilton project ; and levee districts Nos. 1, 2, and 8 in Conway County. 

The multiple-purpose plan for the development of the Arkansas River Basin 
which was approved July 24, 1946, sometimes referred to as the comprehensive 
plan of development, contemplates, among other things, flood control, and we 
appear in support of this phase of the program and at the points between mile 
255 and mile 208 on the Arkansas River. 
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It is a matter of record that between the years 1927 and 1945, 217 lives 
were lost in the Arkansas Basin as a result of floods, and within the same length 
of time the Weather Bureau estinrates $140 million in property lost which esti- 
mate does not include land erosion losses or property covered with sand, which, 
of course, far exceeds all other losses. 

The Congress of the United States has recognized these losses and has taken 
steps to reduce them by the construction of levees above referred to at a cost 
of approximately $1 million to the Government. The levee districts are re- 
quired to furnish rights-of-way and give assurance for the maintenance of the 
levees, 

For every dollar appropriated by the Congress for levee construction, the 
landowners in the areas sought to be protected were required to prove the bene- 
fits to the area protected would be greater than the cost of the construction 
of the levees. These requirements were met by the levee districts herein re- 
ferred to. 

The Dardnelle-Carden Bottom levees protect approximately 12,000 acres of 
river bottom lands. 

The levees constructed in District Nos. 1, 2, and 8 near the Faulkner County 
line protect about 14,460 acres. 

There is an old saying: “No chain is stronger than its weakest link.’ It can 
as well be said that no levee is stronger than its weakest place. 

The farm lands along the banks of the lower Arkansas are made up of rich 
top soil from the upper reaches of the river basin, and therefore, are without 
doubt among the most fertile lands to be found in any river basin. These loose, 
rich soils along the banks of the Arkansas River in the areas I am discussing 
offer little resistance to the force of the meandering waters of the Arkansas. 
In areas where, over the years, the river has been forced to make sudden curves, 
the banks are constantly changing. In places these changes have brought about 
and are bringing about critical situations which involve the present levees in 
some of the areas between the points we are discussing. 


DARDANELLE-CARDEN BOTTOM DISTRICTS, YELL COUNTY 


Beginning in the Dardanelle-Carden Bottom, Yell County districts, as shown 
on plat A attached, we direct your attention to point X between mile 251 and 
mile 252 on the plat, where the waters of the river have caused the levee to fall 
into the river. This condition necessitates the construction of a set-back levee 
for the protection of the 12,000 acres of land in the two districts downstream. 
This creates a very great emergency. The United States district engineer is di- 
recting the construction of a set-back levee on rights-of-way furnished by the 
landowners in the area to be protected. 

Levee projects, however good they may be, are not within themselves suffi- 
cient to curb the mighty Arkansas River at such places. In the original authori- 
zation of the multiple-purpose plan in 1946, bank stabilization and channel 
rectification were properly considered as a part of the flood-control program in 
the Arkansas Basin. The Congress has appropriated funds for bank stabiliza- 
tion in the Dardanelle district and a considerable amount of very effective work 
has been done under the direction of the United States district engineer. Too 
little, however, has been done, and it is too late in some places. The south bank 
of the Arkansas, approximately between mile 252 and mile 253 has been stabilized. 
This bank-stabilization program must be extended upstream for about one-half 
mile and downstream along the south side for a mile or more for the protection 
of Dardanelie-Carden bottom levee district lands. 


HOLLA BEND CUT-OFF 


The distance in the main channel of the Arkansas between mile 241 and mile 
250 is 9 miles. The distance from mile 242 straight across to a point about 
one-half way between mile 249 and mile 250 is less than 3 miles. We think that 
the feasible route is a cut-off across to a point about one-half way between mile 
249 and mile 250. It is our information that it is not at all feasible to attempt 
to stabilize the banks of the Arkansas between mile 242 and mile 250, along the 
existing route of the Arkansas. That such a bank-stabilization program along 
the existing banks is entirely out of the question. 

If the cut off is made across Holla Bend as indicated on the plat and a levee 
constructed along the south side of the cut-off, it will render unnecessary the 
maintenance of 10 miles of levee and give protection to the Holla Bend levee dis- 
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trict in Pope County, to approximately 3,000 acres of land now subject to over- 
flow in less than maximum flood of the Arkansas River. We have discussed this 
proposed cut-off with a number of landowners in the Holla Bend area in Pope 
County and it is our opinion that the strongest objection to the cut-off is that the 
lands south of the new channel would be isolated from the Pope County side. 
That it would be necessary in moving heavy equipment to reach these lands to go 
by Dardanelle. It is our information that the cost of the cut-off, including 
stabilization and levee would not only protect several thousand acres more land, 
but will cost less than one-half the amount required for the nonfeasible route. 
It is our information that the south bank of the Arkansas River upstream from 
mile 251 is the most critical point in the Fifth Congressional District. 

sank-stabilization funds are needed now. 

Copies of statements of commissioners of levee districts and individual land- 
owners in support of this statement are attached. 


CONWAY COUNTY DISTRICTS 
(Nos. 1, 2, and 8; 14,460 acres) 


We now direct your attention to plat B. You will note a cut-off has been con- 
structed, beginning at a point between mile 209 and mile 210 and entering the 
channel again between mile 214 and mile 215, at the point marked “X” on the 
plat. We are advised that this cut-off has been so complete that practically all 
the water of the Arkansas River is going straight throngh and that the old bend 
is filling up very rapidly and much of the area heretofore called wasteland will 
soon be in the highest state of cultivation. The cut-off here is similar to the 
proposed Holla Bend cut-off previously referred to. 

We now direct your attention to a near critical point between mile 204 and 
mile 205 at the lower end of the Conway County levee district, just upstream 
from Cadron Creek. I personally stepped the distance from the toe of the levee 
to the caving bank at the point marked “Y” and found the distance to be 124 
feet—it is said that about 50 feet of bank at this point has caved into the river 
during the last 6 months—if this caving continues at that rate by July 1, 1952, 
the situation at the point marked “Y” on this plat will be even more critical 
than the situation at the point marked “X” in the Dardanelle-Carden bottom 
district—more critical because an expensive floodgate was installed in Gap Creek 
to permit the water in Gap Creek to enter into the Arkansas River during the 
low stages of the Arkansas River, and to prohibit the waters of the Arkansas 
River from going up Gap Creek flooding the lands behind the levee during high 
stages of the Arkansas River, causing the lands to be without value. It is be- 
lieved that there is barely sufficient room now between the levee and the bank 
of the river at the point marked “Y” to permit bank stabilization. If the levee 
goes out at that point it will be necessary not only to relocate it, but it will also 
be necessary to install new floodgates further up Gap Creek. Tam not an engi- 
neer, but from a layman's viewpoint it occurs to me that both bank stabilization 
at the critical point and a rock filled, pile dyke upstream from the critical point 
are immediate necessities to protect the existing works in this area. If the 
levee fails at the point marked “Y,” it is said that more than 12,000 acres now 
protected will be inundated, as well as 7 miles of the main line of the Missouri- 
Pacific Railroad between Menifee and Plummerville, and the towns of Menifee 
and Plummerville. 


Mr. Caupte. I live at Russellville, Ark., on the Arkansas River. 1 
have been a long-time advocate of the Arkansas Basin program, and 
I was present in 1946 when Congress organized that program. 

The program contemplates, among other things, flood control. 

I want to talk to you for a few minutes about flood control and 
some of the work associated with flood-control programs and flood- 
control damage. Particularly I want to refer to levee bank stabi- 
lization. 

I have in my hand, and each of you have a copy of this state- 
ment, and I will ask you to turn to exhibit A attached to the back 
of this statement. 
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You can see from this exhibit the levee district begins to pick 
up about mile 255 near the town of Dardanelle. The levee runs 
downstream on the south side of the Arkansas River a distance of 
about 20 miles, cuts across to the Petit Jean River, runs across the 
Petit Jean River about 12 miles. 

These levees cost around $2,000,000, and protect about 12,000 acres 
of the best land to the found anywhere, in the highest state of culti- 
vation ; tractors and combines are used; there are churches and schools, 
and it is a modern, up-to-date farming area. 

Now, then, look at the point marked by the X. There is a levee 
which has fallen in the river: a Government-constructed project begins 
this week a set-back levee which is being constructed at that point, 
some 400 to 500 feet back from the river. 

Now we must have these set-back levees, because with a major 
flood the river would come down and break through the levee, go 
across 12,000 aeres of land, destroy the crops and land, and deposit 
sand at the lower end. 

What we must have is a set-back levee. Fortunately in that area 
we have a lot of good rock that can be used for that purpose, to riprap 
that bank and give us good bank stabilization at that point. 

Then, in order to relieve the situation, it is proposed to have a cut-off 
across the bend in the river; and instead of theyre being a distance of 
12 miles, there would be a distance of about 3 miles across. That 
would relieve the pressure at that point and give the water from the 
Arkansas a chance to flow smoothly downstream. 

Here you need to have bank stabilization. Now, turning to the next 
map and looking at exhibit B, there we have another levee proposed, 
with the levee beginning up near Morrilton, right next to the railroad 
company’s line. That levee comes on down, follows the Arkansas 
River around to about mile 204. I might mention that at that very 
point I stepped the other day, and it is about 35 steps from the levee 
to the bank of the river, where the bank has caved in; and it is sug- 
gested that within a 6-month period the levee will go, just as this one 
has gone, about 35 feet above the river. When the levee bank goes 
into the river, you have a problem of floodgates. The floodgates are 
at that point, where the river comes around the foot of the mountain ; 
you will have to move in there and construct floodgates upstream and 
build the set-back levees. 

Our argument is that we should do the bank stabilizations, and not 
wait until the levee bank goes into the river as happened upstream. 
Here you have an important point on the river to locate bank stabili- 
zation, and when that is done you have a final job and have the work 
completed. 

This area here comprises about 14,000 acres of land, and that land 
is ina high state of cultivation. There are some 70 to 80 tractors that 
operate in that area. It is one of the great corn- and cotton-growing 
areas. In that area they cultivate soybeans and things that are needed 
in the national defense. The people live back of that area. If the 
levee goes out, it backs water up into this area |indicating| and all 
of these acres are drowned out. 

In addition to this land, it is backed over the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. This is the Missouri Railroad coming up here [indicating | 
about Menifee, a distance of around 7 miles; we need to go on beyond 
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that point. Highway 64, one of the trunk lines of the United States, 
goes through Arkansas, and with the floodwaters it is inundated. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it is highly important that we get the bank 
stabilization program, along there, and it is an emergency program. 
We know that there is a lot of trouble about the budget. and we want 
to go along until we win the war, and we are not. asking for a lot of 
these other projects, but we hope that we can get money for this par- 
ticular purpose. 

Mr. Kerr. You are not asking funds for permanent construction 
on the other project ? 

Mr. Cavpie. That is right, but we do need funds for this purpose. 
We are used to being left out of the budget: we may not have liked 
it, but we got used to it. 

Mr. McGratu. Approximately how much would this cost ? 

Mr. Cavupie. The project, I am told. would cost $2,000,000; that is 
my information from the engineers, and we are willing to have it ap- 
propriated in lump sum, and we will take our chances on working 
it out with the engineers down in that area. 

Mr. Forp. With respect to the levees that go into the river, were 
they constructed by local people or by the Government ? 

Mr. Cavupie. By the Federal Government. There are local levee 
projects down there, but they were never successful: they never have 
been too good. They were not set far enough back, but the people did 
give the rights-of-way for these projects, and the Government has 
constructed the levees. The Government has more than $2,000,000 
invested in this first district that I mentioned, and close to $2,000,000 
in the second district that I mentioned. 

Mr. Forp. These were federally constructed levees which go into 
the river ? 

Mr. Cavupie. That is right. The Government has an investment 
in this project. We would also like to see some plan, Mr. Ford, for 
a more comprehensive program for the entire Arkansas River. 

Mr. Kerr. In other words, what you want is to protect the levees 
to keep the river from destroying the land, washing it down into the 
river. 

Mr. Cavupte. That is right. 

Mr. Kerr. That is what you are asking for, enough money for that ? 

Mr. Caupte. That is right. For example. I stood on the banks and 
watched 14 acres of the best bottom land in this area, of this set-back, 
go into the river. I believe that concludes my statement. except that 
I want to emphasize again that this is an emergency. From these 
maps you can see just what is happening. The same thing is going 
to happen, not next year, but this vear. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Terry. Right where you are pointing is what they call the 
set-back levee. 

Mr. Rapsavt. Yes. 

Mr. Terry. When the river gets too close to the levee the river will 
gradually wash the bank away. So what is needed now is revetment 
work up about Dardanelle where they set back the levee five different 
times, and the river kept cutting back. whereas if they had done 
proper revetment work along the bank of the river, just like they 
have done on the Mississippi River, they would not have lost all of 
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that land and all of the money that the Government is putting in on 
these levees. 

We are asking for enough money to do the revetment, bank sta- 
bilization work, and not just for levee work. This is not merely for 
this project, but what we need is a permanent bank stabilization 
program. 

I now want to call on Mr. Arthur Ormond, secretary-treasurer of 
the Arkansas Basin Association, Morrilton, Ark. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Ormond. 

Mr. Ormonp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Arthur Ormond, Morrilton, Ark., secretary-treasurer of the 
Arkansas Basin Association, and a farmer. 

I think this is one of the most important meetings we have ever 
had concerning the Arkansas River. About 12 years ago we did not 
have any levees on the Arkansas River. We did not have anything 
much on the Arkansas River. This is one of the chief rivers left in 
the United States that does not have navigation or bank stabilization 
or a comprehensive plan of development. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you have had presented to you some of the 
exhibits in statements, and I am not going into a discussion of them, 
but I do want you to turn just a moment to the last exhibit. 

Morrilton is between Little Rock and Fort Smith. Many years 
ago-on this bend right her [indicating }—and you can see*this area 
which has been explained to you, this bend in the river is 914 miles 
along it—-the citizens and landowners built levees in here to the extent 
of five, which have already gone into the river. And we have paid 
for the rights-of-way for these levees as we went back. There were 
some 2,500 acres of this land that went into the river. The Govern- 
ment has paid for new levees that have been built. 

What I am talking about is the levee before we get back to the proj- 
ect levee. The Government spent approximately $750,000, and the 
local interests put up $40,000, which we had to work for, and we came 
to the Congress to give us the project levee. 

Mr. Kerr. That represents a part of the project. 

Mr. Ormonp. There are 14,000 acres in here |indicating|. The 
estimated crop is $1.5 million annually. Bank stabilization to save 
these 14,000 acres on the Arkansas River will cost approximately $17.5 
million—$10 million on the Arkansas in Arkansas; the Government 
is paying in the Little Rock district $5 million; and from the Vicks- 
burg district $2.5 million; and at Tulsa and beyond the project levee 
is being built by the Government at a cost of many, many millions of 
dollars. 

If we do not get bank stabilization on the Arkansas River at this 
time that loss will occur, and that is the reason why I say this is one 
of the most important occasions we have had in coming before this 
committee, because the Government and the people in this area and 
in other areas will lose no telling how much money. 

We have one of the largest floodgates on the Arkansas River right 
here [indicating], costing probably $60,000 to $80,000, That is begin- 
ning to cave in up the river right about here | indicating]. This will 
all have to be set back, and it does not do much good to set back unless 
you can get proper bank stabilization. The only way you can get 
bank stabilization is to construct it properly, and when you get bank 
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stabilization that ends it. You save the area, and you save the levee. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is all the time I wish to take. I have 
tried to be perfectly frank to you in my own farmer way in talking 
to you. 

Mr. McGrarn. Thank you very much; that is a very effective way 
to talk. 

Mr. Ormonp. Thank you. 

Mr. Cauptr. May I make this additional statement: This refers to 
No. 2, which has already been activated. We are proposing the same 
thing at No. 1, which is in the first district I pointed out. 

Mr. Terry. There is one other thing, Mr. Chairman, that the engi- 
neers tell me, about cut-offs. That is, when there is a cut-off the river 
will go right straight across instead of going around 

Mr. Ormonp. May I just make this further statement, that when 
we build a set-back levee, we try to get the Government to make a 
cut-off, which will lessen the mileage in the flow some 10 miles around 
here [indicating]. Through the work of our good Congressmen and 
Senators in securing an appropriation for work which was estimated 
by the United States Engineer to cost $300,000 they went in and cut 
off this area right in here [indicating|, which shortened the mileage. 
The cost was $65,000, and the land was $27,000, and that immediately 
stopped the caving, and you can drive across the river at that point 
with a tractor sometimes. 

I just wanted to develop that further point. 

Mr. Terry. As I started to say, the engineers tell us that where 
you have a cut-off, unless you have proper stabilization of the bank, 
because the bank is cut through the new area that is not sufficiently 
solid, it creates another hazard; and therefore it is good insurance to 
revet those banks on the new cut-offs. That is good engineering, as 
I understand it. 

And, by the way, as I understand it from good authority, the engi- 
neers in Little Rock, Tulsa, and Vicksburg districts have spent, I 
think, in the neighborhood of $30,000,000 on levee construction up 
and down the river from Tulsa, and these are 10 or 12 critical places 
where if we do not have this stabilization work they are going to lose 
the money that they have put in. 

That is the story. 

Next, Mr. Chairman, I want to present to the committee Mr. Fred 
A. Smith, executive director of the Arkansas Basin Association, who 
will make the main statement for the association. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Smith, we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee: It isa 
pleasure to appear before your committee to summarize the presenta- 
tion. While ] speak as the executive director of the entire Arkansas 
Basin Association, I am also speaking as a farmer, a practical farmer, 
who is now engaged in the production of some 300 head of cattle and 
who knows this Arkansas River, and the damage it has done. 

In the 20 years that I have, lived at Dardanelle I have seen the 
Arkansas River take some of the landowners’ savings, money that 
they have invested in that farm land, rich farming area; below 
Dardanelle, just 3 miles below where the river cuts off, I stood on a 
levee just before it caved into the river. 

That levee has caved in for 114 miles during the past 2 years, and 
taken as much as 640 acres of the richest land in the country, worth 
$250 an acre from one farmer, 
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Mr. Forp. What is left / 
Mr. Smiru. It caves off and leaves a sand bar just like the picture 
shows; how high it is on the levee. It goes down and leaves deposits 
as a sand bar. So I speak to your committee today on a national 
project. The Arkansas is not a project just for Arkansas; it starts 
up in Colorado, a distance of 1,490 miles from the point where it flows 
into the Mississippi; it comes down through Kansas; tributaries from 
New Mexico come into it: Missouri tributaries come into it; tributa- 
ries from Kansas and Texas come into it: and into Oklahoma it flows 
by Tulsa, a distance of 479 miles from its mouth in the Mississippi. 

Here today we are representing an area from Tulsa, Okla.: and we 
have representatives particularly from this area, who will speak to 
the committee. We are covering an area from Fort Smith, where the 
river enters the State, and goes across the State and flows into the 
Mississippi. 

Now, please bear this in mind, gentlemen, with reference to oil that 
the pipelines which take that oil to the eastern cities cross the State 
and from the State of Arkansas have to cross the Arkansas River. 
This river flows across 17 counties in Arkansas. Many of them have 
lost population, some of them as much as a third of their population, 
who have left the State and gone to California and to other places 
because the river has not been under control. The State of Arkansas 
has lost one Congressman because of loss of population. 

Weare the last great basin that has no control. Plans for the con- 
trol of the Missouri, the Colorado, the Columbia, and the Mississippi 
and other sections have been worked out, and fine work has been done. 

At the present time there are 14 other projects. We are not asking 
for funds to build the Dardanelle Dam. You gave us a million dol- 
lars last year, but it was cut out, and we are willing and want to hold 
off and wait until we win the war. We are willing to waive that now 
until the time comes when you gentlemen can see the value of these 
others in relation to the war. But we are now asking for your help 
to save this rich land by controlling these banks, which is the only way 
pamets, from an engineering standpoint, to do so. The engineers 

lave a great organization, and they have done an excellent job. 

Now if I may digress for just a moment, I want to explain to you 
what bank stabilization means. Bank stabilization means going back 
with a slope graded down the river, coming in and putting at least 4 
feet of rock on the bank, willow mats, taking those mats and going 
out into the river a hundred feet so that the bank will be stabilized 
and will not cave in and take the soil with it. 

Mr. Kerr. They use willows? 

Mr. Smiru. They use willows in making the mats, but they are 
covered with about 4 feet of rock, solid rock, extending out to the 
water. 

In this area down in the Arkansas Basin vou can drill a well 36 
feet deep and hit water right through the sand, so vou have to control 
it; you have to stabilize the bank or they are going to continue to 
cave in somewhere. 

Mr. Forp. How far out do you go? 

Mr. Surru. We go out about a hundred feet in the dredging, and 
they put the rocks on top to hold the slope, at the proper grade, where 
it prevents the water from getting under it. 
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Now, where the water comes along, where the flood comes along at 
Dardanelle [indicating] as you will notice, right up there the river 
gets 26 feet deep; before they built these set-backs, these levees were 
34.7 feet at that point | indicating], and in 1943, that levee which had 
been built at a cost of some $3,000,000 by the landowners and the 
Federal Government, the landowners furnishing the rights of way, 
and right at that. point, with 18,000 acres of good land will be lost, 
unless those lands are protected. 

Now on this land, Mr. Chairman, we can produce two or three 
crops: We can grow corn, we can grow soybeans down there, which 
make some 200 products that are used for almost everything. We 
can produce cotton. Some of that land will produce as much as $400 
worth of products a year. With cotton worth 45 cents a pound and 
cottonseed worth $100 a ton, which makes $50 a bale for cottonseed, 
you can see that a bale of cotton, with the seed is worth $275, but that 
is not the important thing. 

Mr. McGrath, the important thing is that 25 percent of the gas 
that you get in New York crosses the Arkansas River. 

Mr. McGrartu. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, below Pine Bluff, Ark., one of the gas lines has 
been out down there now for several months, and they have been 
trying to repair it. The company has already spent some $750,000 
and is still working on it. There are 115 crossings on that river, rail- 
roads, gas lines, and oil lines, and other things between Tulsa, Okla., 
and the mouth, a distance of some 479 miles. 

So, I say again, this is a national project, not just for Arkansas. 
Tulsa representatives can speak of railroads going out and of major 
highways going out. Ifthe water is not controlled, if these banks keep 
on caving in, if we do not have protection from the levees’ caving in, 
Fort Smith stands a chance to be destroyed, along with 7,000 acres of 
valuable land. 

Now, I do not want to take more of your time, but I will summarize 
by saying that here are the groups of sections that are before you: 

Braden’s Bend, near Van Buren, Ark.; McLean and Hartman 
Bottoms below Dardanelle, Ark.: the Morrilton cut-off area; the Little 
Rock, Ark., area: the area above Pine Bluff, Ark., the area below 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; Boeuf and the Tenses Rivers and the Bayou Macon 
sections: the Petit Jean River situation. 

Mr. Chairman, we think that we should be given enough money to 
continue, during the war effort, until we can get sufficient funds to 
build dams and reservoirs on the Arkansas, in the State of Arkansas 
and in Oklahoma. 

Then we think we should have money enough for planning so as to 
be ready, just like they are ready in the Missouri Basin. They were 
ready to go when the war was over, and as a result you gentlemen 
have given them $200,000,000 which they have been using during the 
last 3 or 4 years. Here is a recommendation of $100,009 before you 
in the Arkansas Basin. We want to be ready when the war is over— 
we want to win the war first: we want to do the first thing first—but 
we do want to be ready when the war is over. 

Now may T say to you again that to do this job—and this is an 
emergency—the figure is $75,000,000 for bank stabilization and channel 
rectification of the Arkansas River, the money to be spent by the United 
States Engineers, with its fine technical staff. 
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They will spend $10,500,000 of that in the Little Rock district ; they 
will spend $5,000,000 in the Vicksburg district, over on the Mississippi; 
and we are asking for $2,500,000 for the Tulsa district in Oklahoma, 
from Tulsa down to Fort Smith. 

We think we are conservative in asking you for a part of the money 
that will be necessary to plan four of these large dams. We are not 
objecting to the program of going along with the completion of proj- 
ects that are 90 percent complete; they have got to be completed. But 
we want to start on the Eufaula Reservoir in Oklahoma; we want 
funds provided for the Canadian River, which brings 120,000,000 tons 
of sand a year flowing by Fort Smith, Ark., which comes down and 
deposits on this valuable land. So, Mr. Chairman, we have got to 
have this bank-stabilization program to try to keep this Oklahoma 
silt and sand from flowing down the stream and being deposited on 
the rich lands in this area. 

If I may take this last moment to say to you that we are very much 
interested in the area below Pine Bluff, Ark., in the 4,5000,000 acres 
of land, and here is one place where we can dam up the river, that is, 
build the necessary levee for a distance of 405 miles to the outlet, where 
it flows into the Mississippi. 

In that area there are now 16 major drainage districts where the 
water is just being piled up over the ground, where they cannot get it 
out. It is going to mean that this 4,500,000 acres of land are going to 
be drowned out year after year. 

In this Tensas area, they are spending $3,798,000, and have author- 
ized $20,000,000 that will complete that project in the next 3 to 5 years 
and bring into production food products that are urgently needed to 
feed people in New York and other cities. In order to do that we have 
got to protect this land. 

There is one last point I should like to make: There is one other 
area that we have pending, the Blue Mountain Dam, on the Petit Jean 
River, to be built by the Corps of Engineer. We say that that can 
keep back 6 feet of water alone off of the Little Rock area, and save 
a major flood at that point, between the two dams. These dams would 
cost about $2,500,000 to $4,000,000, so you can see the advantage of 
appropriating the money for these projects. 

Now, Blue Mountain Dam down to the mouth of the Petit Jean 
River is a distance of 42 miles. If we could spend $25,000 to let the 
water run out of that area and get protection on 50,000 acres of the 
best land in the world, that will produce the vital products that are 
needed in the war effort. 

But the people in that area cannot raise the money; they cannot af- 
ford it, and unless the Congress can make the money available we can- 
not get the job done. 

On behalf of the members of the association and the others here, 
I wish to thank the committee for its consideration in hearing us. 

Mr. McGraru. Mr. Smith, you made reference to contributions to 
New York and other cities and I am very glad you did that, because it 
will give the people back home in the East an opportunity when they 
read the record to know that we are not merely spending money for a 
project in your State or some other State but in behalf of the entire 
18 States. I also want to say that New York could not be strong eco- 
nomically unless there is a strong economy in other parts of the coun- 
try. 
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Mr. Smirn. That is correct. 

Mr. McGraru. We cannot have a sound economy in one part of 
the country unless we have a sound economy in other parts of the coun- 
try, because our whole Nation is tied together. I think you have made 
a very splendid statement, and I think it is a fine thing for a Member 
of Congress from New York to have a record such as you have made 
indicating that while these projects are necessary in your area, there 
are a lot of things that we have in New York that come from other 
parts of the country, that we in turn have many items of importance 
that can be distributed to other areas of the country. 

I think all of us here realize that you are speaking of producing 
food and other items that are needed on the th. pee line. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Congressman McGrath. That is very fine. 
And let me say, Mr. Rabaut, and to my friend from Michigan, Mr. 
Ford, and Mr. Davis, that if it were not for the 25 percent of the oil 
that you get up there, which crosses the Arkansas River, if the pipe- 
lines’ which supply that gas and oil go out, you are going to be in 
trouble; it is going to go hard with you. That is the reason that I 
point out that we are not talking about a State project, but a national 
project. You are not doing something for just Arkansas, but we are 
all doing something for America: we are engaged in the production 
of food and fiber necessary particularly in this national defense effort. 

Mr. Forp. Just one other question: When you say the levee falls 
in the river with the resulting sand piling up on one side, what 
happens to the other side: is it built up / 

Mr. Smirn. You just get a sand bar; that is all you will have. It 
just piles up and you get a sand bar. 

Mr. Forp. The other land is not built. up‘ 

Mr. Smiru. No; it does not build up the soil. It takes a hundred 
years to build an acre of soil. if not longer than that. 

Mr. Kerr. I think you have made a very good presentation. 

Mr. Davis. I think the record should note the presence of Congress- 
man Harris, Congressman Hays, and some other Members of the 
House from Arkansas who have listened very attentively to this very 
fine presentation which Mr. Smith has given us, and who stayed all 
the way through. 

Mr. Smrru. I thank you very much. 

Mr. Kerr. I am going to compliment you myself: we are very glad 
to have heard your presentation, and I am sure that all of us feel that 
we will do what we can for you. 

Mr. Smiru. Let me just say that this $17.5 million of money will 
result in saving over $25 million of investment which the Government 
has paid out already. We are not asking this for ourselves; but we 
are asking to save the investment which the Government has already 
made. 

Mr. Ranaut. Reference has been made to the $1,000,000 of last year 
and to its being cut out in an amendment. There was a blanket cut 
across the board in the Senate. and we had a similar amendment in 
the House, when we went to conference. we made a cut of a billion 
dollars in the bill. The bill last year was a one-package bill. and we 
finally reached an agreement of cutting something less than $550,000,- 
000 on all items that would not be directly re ‘lated to national defense, 
and that was placed in the hands of the Bureau of the Budget: that 
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was done in that amendment. That money was taken out, not by the 
President ; it was done by the Bureau of the Budget. 

There are many things laid at the door of the President, and while 
the Bureau of the Budget is an office of the executive branch, there is 
no man living who ean keep up with the volume of business in this 
Nation, and things like that are done by bringing them up before the 
Executive to sign, just as many things often come before us that we 
are asked to sign because of the volume of business. 

I just w anted that made clear for the record, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. May I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the Arkansas 
Basin States are not asking during the war emergency that we build 

the Dardanelle Dam. We are perfectly willing to wait until the end 
of the war, at which time we hope you gentlemen will give us enough 
money to start construction of these projects. 

Mr. Ranavr. I want to say for the benefit of you gentlemen who 
are here that you have very active Members of Congress who are 
interested in projects of their district, and if I could dodge some of 
these fellows once in a while—but they are constantly telling me of 
their needs and what is being done. When I say something about 
the action taken in conference, Mr. Norrell knows what I mean, because 
we were together in the conference last year. I will say for the 
gentle amen who are here, that your Congressmen are inte rested i in these 
projects. 

Mr. Kerr. And I would like to say that Mr. Rabaut has been very 
much interested in this legislation. He has taken a very broad view 
of it, and he is not only interested in it from the st: mndpoint of the 
Committee on Appropriations, but he usually participates in the other 
legislation, and his judgment is respected by all of us. 

Mr. Terry. May I ask permission now to call on Mr. Robert B. 
Brooks, of St. Louis, representing a pipeline company, whose pipes 
cross the Arkansas River? I would like to ask him to make just a 
brief statement on that subject. 

Mr. Brooks. My name is Robert B. Brooks, a consulting engineer, 
at St. Louis, Mo. 

Judge Kerr, I simply want to substantiate what these gentlemen 
have said about bank stabilization on the Arkansas River, and I want 
to reiterate what I said this morning, that one of the most dangerous 
sections on the Arkansas River is between Fort Smith, downstream, 
and the stabilization of that area of a distance of 114 miles will cost 
$750,000. 

The plans are already prepared to continue what is going on up- 
stream from Pine Bluff, and that job could be done | Vy ste abilizing 
these banks within a year, and they are all ready to go. 

Now, the reason for that is this: We should not wait for that land 
to go into the river; the land can be saved. If you had stood with me 
for 23 days from M: av 16, 1945, to June 9, 1943, and seen 350,000,000 
feet of that bank go into the river you would realize a I mean; 
and 250,000 more went in in the last 14 months, with another 300,000 
feet taken at this bend in the river, across the Arkansas, where there 
are some eight pipelines of natural-gas companies which bring gas to 
St. Louis. 

That is the point that I want to bring out. that if these gas lines go 
out, you will destroy the effectiveness of national-defense manufac- 
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turing companies, which are producing a half billion dollars’ worth of 
defense goods a year. 

And it will affect the economy of 1,400,000 people who heat with 
gas and use gas for cooking, and it will destroy the transportation of 
gas to 22 towns from the Arkansas River to the Missouri line. I was 
given permission this morning to put in the record the names of the 
22 towns in Arkansas and the names of 34 of the large concerns which 
are manufacturing today the defense goods. 

And | know of my own knowledge the serious effect it has on 
national defense, unless this money is spent next year. Many of these 
national-defense manufacturing goods, which will be put out of busi- 
ness, and some of them are on the north side of the river. I have here 
a copy of that statement, Mr. Chairman, which with your permission 
will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Ranaut. The statement will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


NATION AL-DEFENSE Propucts Propucep BY FOLLOWING COMPANIES IN GREATER ST. 
Louis AREA 


These companies are fueled by the natural gas brought through the pipelines 
crossing the Arkansas River downstream from Pine Bluff, Ark., whose produc- 
tion would be practically stopped if the natural-gas pipelines crossing the Arkan- 
sas River should be broken by further bank erosion of the Arkansas River up- 
steam from the pipelines. 

Scullin Steel Co.: Railroad specialties ; locomotive steel castings ; castings; car- 
bon and alloy steel ($18,773,000) .' 

Hydraulic Press Brick Co.: Haydite insulating block; Haydite aggregate; brick 
and hollow tile, $3,278,000). 

Laclede Christy. Co.: Clay refractories, sewer pipe, prepared fire clay 
(9,733,000 ). 

St. Louis Screw & Bolt Co.: Bolts, nuts, screws, and washers: hot galvanizing 
and plating; special screw and bolt machine products ($1,597,000). 

St. Louis Car Co.: City passenger cars: busses and trucks: Diesel electric rail 
cars and locomotives; streamlined trains; steam railroad coaches and freight 
cars; trackless trolleys ($16,794,000). 

Missouri Portland Cement Co.: Portland cement ($9,309,000). 

Granite City Steel Co.: Ingots, slabs, plates, sheets, tin plate, ternes, tin-mill 
black, stainless-clad sheets ($46,423,000). 

Laclede Steel Co.: Ingots, blooms, billets, wire rods, skelp, merchant bars, hot 
rolled strip; wright steel pipe, electrical conduit; light wall tubing; steel 
wire—all grades and finishes, steel joists, reinforcing bars; reinforcing wire 
mesh ; accessories for building and highway construction ($34,072,000). 

General Steel Castings Corp. : Steel castings weighing 1,000 pounds or more; one- 
piece cast-steel specialty devices for railroad locomotives ; one-piece cast-steel 
specialty devices for passenger cars ($20,000,000). 

National Lead Co. (St. Louis branch) : White lead in oil; lead oxides, lead paint 
pigments, bentone. 

Alpha Portland Cement Co.: Portland cement. 

Missouri Rolling Mill Corp.: Reinforcing bars, angles, flats, and steel fence posts; 
fabricated steel towers, angles, and flats; hot dip galvanizing; rerolling steel 
operations. 

Evans & Howard Sewer Pipe Co.: Sewer pipe; miscellaneous structural clay 
products; fire clay, sacked. 

Blackmer & Post Pipe Co.: Milled fire clay; vitrified clay sewer pipe ; wall coping, 
flue lining, septic tanks, chimney pipe, chimney tops, drain tile. 

Winkle Terra Cotta, Inc.: Agricultural terra cotta; hooded chimney tops; terra 
cotta garden furniture; grave markers. 

American Brake Shoe Co.: Brake shoes for railroads. 

Precast Slab & Tile Co.: Concrete roof and floor slabs; insulating concrete; 
Perlite concrete; plaster aggregate. 


1 Recently quoted annual net sales. Where no figures are given, the annual sales data 
is not available at present 
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St. Louis Malleable Casting Co.: Castings, malleable iron; hot dip galvanizing ; 
malleable iron washers; pole line specialities ; tank-car repair castings; brake 
beam repair parts. 

National Lead Co. (titanium division) : Titanium pigments. 

Owens Illinois Glass Co.: Glass containers; glass making machinery. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co.: Enameled cooking utensils; galvanized 
ware; lithographed and japanned ware, tinware, steel drums. 

Olin Industries, Inc. (Western Cartridge Co.) : Ammunition, shotgun shells; 
blasting caps, detonators; smokeless powder; air-rifle shot; trap and skeet 
shooting traps and targets. 

Aluminum Ore Co.: Calcined alumina, hydrated alumina, gelatinous alumina, 
activated alumina, tabular alumina, synthetic cryolite, sodium fluoride, sodium 
acid fluoride, hydrofluoric acid, quicklime, hydrated lime, protective compound, 
insulating powder. 

Lewin Mathes Co.: Copper and brass tubing and fittings ; wiping rags. 

Obear Nester Glass Co.: Glass bottles, flint and amber. 

American Zine Co, of Illinois (American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.) : Slab zinc, 
sulphuric acid, cadmium. 

Socony Vacuum Oil Co.: Gasoline, fuels, Diesel oils, lubricating oils and greases. 

General Chemical Co. (Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.) : Processed 
clays. 

American Steel Foundries: Railroad castings. 

Monsanto Chemical Co.: Industrial inorganic chemicals, industrial organic chem- 
icals; medicinal inorganic and organic chemicals, insecticides. 

Alton Box Board Co.: All types and kinds of paper board. 

Key Co.: Return bands and special steel fittings for oil refineries, tube and pipe 
fabrication ; hand hold and tube hole closures for boilers ; pipe joint compounds; 
steel castings—alloy and carbon; machine work, steel stampings. 

Hill Brick Co.: Face and common brick, building tile. 

Sterling Steel Casting Co.: Carbon and alloy steel castings. 

Towns in Arkansas supplied by natural gas brought through the pipelines 
crossing the Arkansas River downstream from Pine Bluff, Ark., whose supply 
would be cut off if the natural-gas pipelines crossing the Arkansas River should 
be broken by further bank erosion of the Arkansas River upstream from the 
pipelines: Walnut Ridge, Hoxie, Alicia, Jonesboro, Swifton, Tuckerman, New- 
port, Batesville, Newark, Bald Knob, Judsonia, Kensett, Searcy, Lonoke, Carlisle, 
England, Stuttgart, Pocahontas, Corning, West Point, Bradford, and College 
City. 

Mr. Terry. Mr. Chairman, that concludes our presentation with 
the exception that I will now turn the matter over to Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, I think the facts have been amply pre- 
sented, and if I may be permitted to make a statement I will merely 
quote General Feringa, who perhaps knows this stream better than 
any living man: “The Arkansas is the most treacherous and unpredic- 
table large stream in the United States.” Mr. Chairman, it is the last 
of our great rivers to to receive bank stabilization authorization. 

We have been given a most considerate hearing, and we thank the 
committee. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, May 7, 1951. 
KAWAINUI Swamp, Oaunv, T. H. 


WITNESS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. Ranaut. We are glad to have Mr. Farrington with us. 

Mr. : arrincron. I want to talk to you about an item of three hun- 
dred thousand-odd dollars for carrying out the flood-control program 
in the Kawainui swamp, island of Oahu, T. H. 
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I am Joseph R. Farrington, the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 

I am appearing before your committee today to urge that funds be 
made available to carry out the authorization contained in the Rivers 
and Harbors and Flood Control Act, Public Law 516 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, for flood protection at Kawainui swamp, Island of 
Oahu, T. H. 

A preliminary examination and survey of this project was author- 
ized in 1939. A favorable report was made by the United States dis- 
trict engineer in 1941, which was returned by the Board of Engineers 
for a reexamination of the division of costs between the Federal and 
local interests. The outbreak of war in 1941, which placed Hawaii in 
the war zone, made it necessary to abandon the project for the period 
of the war. 

At the close of hostilities the project was revived, and in May 194), 
the Chief of Engineers submitted a favorable report, recommending 
a flood-control project at Kawainui swamp at a cost to the Federal 
Government of $848,000. This project was included in the Flood 
Control Act, Public Law 516, 

The item of $848,000 however was not included in the President's 
budget, in line with the recommendations that no new projects be 
undertaken which do not meet the demands of national security. 

Recent developments, however, indicate that this project has a very 
definite relationship to our national defense. 

Kawainui swamp is in the Kailua district, in the southeastern part 
of the island of Oahu. It serves as a natural storage reservoir for 
flood waters, and critical flooding occurs when the swamp overflows. 

The Kailua district, which is drained in part by the waters from 
Kawainui swamp, is a very rapidly developing residential community. 
Since 1939, when this flood-control project was first considered, it is 
estimated that the population of the district has increased 10 times, 
The area has one of the finest recreational beaches on the island of 
Oahu, and no section in the Territory has undergone any greater de- 
velopment in the last 10 years than this area, nor offers greater 
promise. 

Unless provision is made to carry off the floodwaters from Kawai- 
nul swamp, however, the area is going to suffer severely. Recently 
very severe storms have resulted in flood conditions throughout the 
area 

During the period of World War IT, the Kailua district expanded 
very rapidly in population due to the development of the Kaneohe 
Naval Base, which is adjacent to this district. This base was deacti- 
vated after the war. 

The House of Representatives on April 23, 1951, passed H. R. 3464, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the construe- 
tion of facilities necessary to accommodate one Marine Corps regi- 
mental combat team at Kaneohe, at a cost of $10,159,600, The report 
on this bill points out that this will be the only permanent overseas 
post maintained by the United States Marine Corps. The Kaneohe 
Naval Air Station has been designated for rehabilitation and develop- 
ment to house the regimental combat team. There probably will be 
between 10,000 and 12,000 troops stationed at this base. The program 
goes into effect about July 1, 1951. 

This development has a vitally important relationship to the pro- 
posal to provide adequate drainage for Kawainui swamp. This 
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swamp drains through the nearest residential district to the base. 
The reactivation of Kaneohe Naval Air Base means that a great many 
people will be drawn to this area, not only troops but civilians who 
are performing valuable services. Such efforts are very definitely 
in the interests of the present n: tional emergency. 

Residents of the area are very much disturbed over the delay in 
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Hl obtaining proper protection from the health standpoint, if the drain- 
d age of Kawainui sw: ump is not provided for. 

; The Governor of the Territory has stated that he considers the 
: completion of the proposed project essential to the health and welfare 


of the Territory of Hawaii as present disposition to floods in the area 
are a constant threat to the safety of its residents. 

The president of the board of health said that the floods constitute 
a threat to the health of the residents of the area because of the 
unsanitary conditions they cause. 
The Territorial legislature, which is presently in session has passed 
a concurrent resolution urging Congress to appropriate funds for 
the flood-control project at Kawainui. 
While in Honolulu recently, I discussed this problem with the 
military leaders in the Hawaiian area. I veg pe received a letter 
from Admiral Arthur Radford, commander in chief, Pacific and 
United States Pacific Fleet in which he states: 








In regard to our conversation of last week on the Kawainui swamp project, 
Rear Admiral McMorris and Lieutenant General Shepherd are unamimous in 
agreeing with me that the swamp should be drained. When NAS Kaneohe is 
reactivated, we will have a number of service personnel and their families in 
that vicinity. Our mosquito and insect control program will be much improved 
if Kawainui as a breeding source can be elimianted. I hope the Congress will 
see fit to assist the Territory in this project which will benefit both military and 
civilian interests on Oahu. 

It is evident from this letter that the flood control project at Ka- 
wainui is definitely in the interest of national defense. and I urgently 
request that the funds be appropriated. 

There has been a tremendous growth in this area, and with the addi- 
tional growth resulting from the development at Kaneohe, it becomes 
imperative that this improvement be undertaken, and the time to do 
so is now. 

I would like to show you some pictures which illustrate the condi- 
tion that results when a very heavy flood occurs. These floods occur 
periodically. The pictures illustrate the damage resulting from a 
flood the year following an unusually heavy rainfall. 

First, I want to show you a map which will enable you to see more 
clearly the location of the swamps. This is the United States engi- 
neers map. It shows the relationship of the swamp to Kaneohe Bay. 
This shows Honolulu, on the south side of the island of Oahu. Most 
of the naval development, prior to World War II, which took place 
on this side of the island and was centered at Hickman Field, near 
Pearl Harbor, and Schofield Barracks to the northwest. 

Kawainui swamp is right in here [indicating]. There are about 
600 acres involved. It is in back of a very fine beach area. .All of 
the water from the low hills drains into this swamp. <A heavy rain- 
fall causes it to overflow this area. 

Mr. Kerr. What do you propose to do with this swamp 4 
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Mr. Farrincron. We propose that it be drained, the water be 
drained out to the ocean. 

Mr. Kerr. How much will it cost ? 

Mr. Farrineron. $300,000 the first year. 

Mr. McGrarnu. What is the total cost ¢ 

Mr. Farrineron. $848,000. 

Mr. Rasavur. When you have heavy water, it swamps in this area? 

Mr. Farrineron. Yes; it fills up the sewers, and creates an imtoler- 
able situation. 

Mr. Kerr. What does the picture indicate ¢ 

Mr. Farrtneron. That is the flood overflow, which creates the 
swampy condition. 

Mr. Kerr. Are these barracks shown in here? 

Mr. Farrineron. No; those are private homes; the development 
has come about as a result of the military development on this penin- 
sula [indicating]. 

Mr. Forp. Does the water come from a river or a stream ¢ 

Mr. Farrineron. No; there is no river or stream; there is just a 
flooded area. 

Mr. Rasavrt. It is just a part of the basin ? 

Mr. Farrineron. A part of the basin. It has never been residen- 
tially developed, but you can see what is happening to these homes. 
We have got to dig the ditches to take the water out to the ocean. 

Mr. Kerr. Istherea budget estimate for this? 

Mr. Farrineron. It was not in the budget. 

Mr. Razavur. Then there is no budget estimate for it ? 

Mr. Farrrncron. The estimate which appears in the— 

Mr. Rasavr. If it has the military significance you are talking 
about, there should be a budget estimate. 

Mr. Farrineton. I thought that requirement was met by the fact 
that the engineers covered it. 

Mr. Rapavur. They may have made a request, but there was no 
budget estimate for it. 

Mr. Farrincron. I will try to get one. 

With your permission, I would like to file for the record a con- 
current resolution passed by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Mr. Rasavr. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 





[S. Cong. Res. No. 33] 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REQUESTING THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA To Enact LEGISLATION APPROPRIATING FUNDS FOR FLOOD CONTROL AT 
KAWAINUI Swamp, Kai_ua, OAHU, AUTHORIZED BY PusLic Law 516, E1entry- 
First CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, SECTION 204 : 


Whereas Public Law 516, Bighty-first Congress, second session, section 204, 
authorized expenditure for the first step of flood control at Kawainui swamp, 
Kailua, Oahu; and 

Whereas the drainage from said swamp in times of flood has caused grievous 
loss to the entire section surrounding the same and leaves such section vulnerable 
to further serious losses ; and 

Whereas on March 24, 25, and 26, 1951, the floods were so serious and pro- 
longed as to necessitate the evacuation of hundreds of people and the calling 
out of the National Guard for the protection of persons and property, and the 
setting up of a unit of the Red Cross, which, in mid-April, is still operating 
to relieve the homeless and distressed in said areas; Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty-sizth Legislature of the Territory oj 
Hawaii (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States of America be, and it is hereby, respectfully requested to enact 
legislation which will appropriate the amount of $848,094 previously authorized 
for this purpose; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Honorable Joseph Rider Farrington, Delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii, be, and he is hereby respectfully requested to afford every assistance 
and aid possible in seeking passage of such legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That dulv certified copies of this concurrent resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, to the Secretary of the Intericr and to the 
Delegate to the Congress from Hawaii. 


THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWATI, 
Honolulu, 7. H., April 18, 1951, 
We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was adopted by 
the Senate of the Twenty-sixth Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii on April 
12, 1951. 
WILFRED C,. TSUKIYAMA, 
President of the Senate. 
ELLEN D. SMYTHE, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
THE House or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, 7. H., April 13, 1951. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was adopted by 
the House of Representatives of the Twenty-sixth Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii on April 13, 1951. 
HiraM L. Fong, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
WALTER G. CHUCK, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


ee 


Monpay, May 7, 1951. 
Braprorp, Pa., FLoop Conrrow 
WITNESSES 


HON. ALVIN R. BUSH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

KENNETH MEYER, CHAIRMAN, BRADFORD DISTRICT FLOOD CON- 
TROL AUTHORITY 

LEWIS E. MOFFATT, ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, 
INC., BRADFORD, PA. 


Mr. Ranaut. We are glad to hear from Congressman Bush, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Busu. Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to appear before your 
committee this afternoon to introduce Mr. Kenneth Meyer, chairman 
of the Bradford District Flood Control Authority, and Mr. L. E. 
Moffatt, assistant to the general manager of Dresser Industries, Inc., 
Ste manufacturing division, who have come all the w: ay from 

Bradford, Pa., to impress upon you the importance of inc luding in 
the next flood-control appropriation bill at least 20 percent of the 
total construction costs. As Mr. Meyer will point out this is a chan- 
nel improvement project and a type of work that can be carried on 
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progressively from year to year. The money expended would give 
immediate results even though the amount would be insufficient to 
complete the whole project. 

As the Office of the Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
indicated to me in a letter dated January 25, 1951, to date no funds 
have been appropriated by Congress for either the planning or con- 
struction of this project. The President’s budget submission for 
fiscal year 1952, however, includes a request for funds in the amount 
of $40,000 to initiate detailed planning work thereon. 

This project is important from a national defense and national 
security standpoint for two very definite reasons: No. 1, which was 
brought out by Senator Martin and former Senator Myers before 
the authorization hearing May-June 1949, it is the only area in the 
United States where large- scale research work is carried on by pri- 
vate petroleum industry in the secondary recovery of oil; No. 2, im- 
portant from a national defense standpoint because the manufacturing 
industry, such as the Dresser manufacturing division, are now en- 
gaged in very important defense work in the manufacture of parts 
for jet planes; both of which may be curtailed since they are in the 
center of possible potential and disastrous floods from year to year. 

Now I should like to introduce Mr. Meyer and Mr. Moffatt. 

Mr. Rasaur. The committee will be glad to hear you, Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the conunittee, my name is Kenneth 
Meyer. I appear here as chairman of the Bradford District Flood 
Control Authority and make my living as vice president of Case- 
Pomeroy Oil Corp. Learry on the duties and responsibilities as chair- 
man of the authority as a civic duty for our very fine community and 
appear here today before your committee requesting ) vour considera- 
tion of an appropriation to start the flood-control project for Bradford 
and vicinity which was authorized by Congress in the Flood Control 
Act of 1950 at an estimated Federal cost of $6,467,000 and an esti- 
mated non-Federal cost of $1,443,000. I realize the large amount of 
work before your committee and the limited time which you can give 
us. Therefore to conserve your time I have prepared a report which 
goes into considerable detail regarding the urgency and importance 
of this project which I would like to submit for ‘the record. 

However, I would like to state that we fully realize the importance 
of curtailing flood-control projects at this time due to the necessity of 
concentrating the entire effort on our military defense. Our project 
in reality is closely related to the military defense of our country as it 
will protect vital manufacturing facilities and natural oil resources 
which are essential to the national defense. 

The President, realizing this, recommended in his budget message 
to Congress that $40,000 be appropriated for the additional engineer- 
ing required to prepare the final plans. The Bradford and vicinity 
project is a channel-improvement project which can be carried on 
progressively and the protective benefits realized as the work progresses 
are in almost direct proportion to the amount of work completed. 
With this in view, we are respectfully requesting your committee to 
appropriate 20 percent of the total estimated Federal cost, in addition 
to the $40,000 in engineering funds recommended by the President, in 
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order to start this work. I can assure you that the expenditure of this 
amount of money, which would be $1,333,000, together with the $556,- 
000 which has been expended already by us locally, would by no means 
give the community complete protection against a flood equal to those 
of record but it would substantially reduce the losses in the vital in- 
dustrial section of our community. 

In closing [ would like to state that our community has not idly 
stood by waiting for the Federal Government to come to our assist- 
ance but have taxed ourselves quite heavily over the past 5 years to 
raise money for flood protection in order to do, in a limited way, what 
we could to improve the situation pending the construction of the 
Federal Government project which is so sorely needed. Since the 
formation of the Bradford District Flood Control Authority in 
March 1948 we have completed, or are in the process of completing, 
$556,000 worth of flood-protection work which has and will reduce our 
losses somewhat in the event of serious flood. Of this amount the 
local community has spent $256,000; the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, $150,000; the United States Army Corps of Engineers through 
their snagging fund, $100,000; and the Erie Railroad Co., $50,000. 

Gentlemen, I think you will agree with me that there is a serious 
need for this project when you know that the local people have taxed 
their resources to the extent which they have in order to obtain the 
slight amount of protection which the expenditure of their money 
can afford. 

The Bradford District Flood Control Authority, of which I am 
the chairman, is a political subdivision composed of one county. one 
city, three townships, and one borough, incorporated under the laws 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the purpose of flood pre- 
vention. The above-mentioned political subdivisions are the govern- 
ing bodies in the Tunungwant Valley, which comprises a drainage 
area of some 132 square miles. The entire dr: ainage area is densely 
populated and highly industrialized due to the fact that it is in the 
lieart of the famous Pennsylvania oil field, which, incidentally, is the 
oldest oil field in the world with a long future life ahead, the Brad- 
ford district alone having 194,000,000 barrels of proven reserves. 

In addition to the oil field and refining activities, we have a large 
umount of other industrial activity. At a recent industrial exhibit 
held in Bradford there were 44 manufacturers represented who have 
plants in the area. There are 31,000 people living in the valley and 
the assets of the valley including the oil reserves are placed at over 
S757.000.000, 

Since the year 1935, the community has experienced 30 minor floods 
and 7 major floods, all of which have caused damage. The major 
floods occurred in 19386, 1987, 1942, 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1950, Prior 
to the year 1935 the floods were equally as frequent but the engineer- 
ing records prior to that year were washed away in the 1936 flood. 
The damages in the 1947 and 1948 floods totaled 314 million dollars. 
The project as authorized by Congress would have completely elimi- 
nated this loss. The loss in these two floods alone was over 50 percent 
of the total Federal cost of the project. 

We live and work in a mountainous area, the Main Street of Brad- 
ford being at an elevation of approximately 1400 feet above sea level 
end the top of the surrounding hills at an elevation of approximately 
2.300 feet. This topography lends itself perfectly for rapid runoff 
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and flash floods even though the area is heavily wooded. Two or 
three inches of rainfall over a 48-hour period will invariably cause 
a minor flood, and rainfall in excess of this amount over a short period 
causes a major catastrophe. Naturally the railroads, industries, and 
retail business activities, plus a great percentage of: the residential 
property, have to be located on the v alley floor. ‘The corporate limits 
of Bradford City contain 1,300 acres of densely built up area and a 
major flood inundates approximately 650 acres or 50 percent of the 
area toa depth of from 2 to 6 feet of water. 

To give some minor protection to the community pending a major 
flood-control project, the Bradford District Flood Control Authority, 
with the advice of the Weather Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce, has installed a flood-warning system in the area. This is com- 
posed of 10 rain gages installed on the perimeter of the watershed 
and in the watershed area itself and 4 river gages installed on the 
streams in the valley. An active disaster committee has been or- 
ganized and a siren installed so that the citizens, merchants, and in- 
dustrialists can be warned of an impending flood and can be called into 
action within an hour, day or night. Due to the rapid runoff in the 
area, there is normally only a 3-hour interval between the time that 
the rain and stream gage coordinating office determines that there 
has been enough rainfall to cause a flood and the time that the water 
is inundating Bradford and vicinity. Upon the sounding of the flood- 
warning signal, the residents in the low-lying areas begin moving 
their furniture upstairs and preparing for high water. The indus- 
tries and merchants call out their employees and immediately either 
move out stock and equipment or raise it to the level which they think 
will be above high water. 

The Pennsylvania oil fields in and around Bradford, Pa., produced 
249 million barrels of Pennsylvania crude oil by primary methods, 
262 million barrels of secondary recovery methods so far, and, as 
stated before, have reserves of 194,000,000 barrels which can be re- 
covered by present known methods. It is estimated that, in addition 
to this, there still will be left in the oil field 700 million barrels which 
will require new means of recovery being developed before it can be 
produced. A very large part of the known oil reserves of the United 
States will have to be “produced by what is known as secondary re- 
covery. The original techniques and most of the present research on 
secondary-recovery methods have been and are being developed in the 
Bradford area. This, in itself, is very important to the petroleum 
industry. 

It is true that Pennsylvania-grade oil accounts for less than 2 per- 
cent of our Nation’s total crude production and therefore Bradford 
produces less than 1 percent. But in World War IT, 24 million barrels 
of lubricants were furnished to the Armed Forces which represented 
15.8 percent of the total lubricants used. The Kendall Refining Co., 
which is located in the Bradford area subject to floods, is the second 
largest single unit in Pennsylvania refining 100 percent Pennsylvania- 
grade oil. Tunungwant Creek divides the refinery and flows beside 
their tank farm. In past floods, this refinery suffered a large produc- 
tion loss and property damage and contributed in time of flood a very 
serious fire and explosion hazard to the entire community due to the 
fact that a large amount of oil or gasoline could escape from the re- 
finery or tank farm and ignite on the surface of the floodwaters. 
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The Bradford oil field is not exclusively owned by one or two large 
companies, but is owned by hundreds of small independent operators, 
thereby setting forth one of the best examples of free enterprise in 
our country. 

Bradford and vicinity also contribute materially to the economy of 
our country by paying very substantial Federal income taxes, this com- 
munity running considerably ahead of like communities in the country. 
For the last year on which we can obtain figures on this item, 35.4 per- 
cent of the population of the : area filed income-tax returns. This com- 
pares with a percentage of 22.5 percent filing returns in the State of 
Pennsylvania and 19.5, percent in the continental United States. 

In this report I have stressed only the need for flood protection as 
evidenced by our national defense needs and have refrained from going 
into detail on the numerous other benefits to our citizens and merchants 
by providing protection to their homes and stores which, in normal 
times, would be sufficient justification for the expenditures necessary. 

Mr. Kerr. Has this item been recommended by the Budget / 

Mr. Meyer. Is it in the bill? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; is it in the bill? 

Mr. Meyer. I cannot answer that. There is $40,000 for planning 
money, but the 20 percent is not budgeted, if I understand what you 
mean. 

Mr. Busu. Next, I will call on Mr. Moffatt. 

Mr. Morrarr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Lewis E. Moffatt, and I 
am assistant to the general manager, Dresser Manufacturing Division 
of Dresser Industries, Inc., of Bradford, Pa. The plant, the original 
parent unit of Dresser Industries group of 10 affiliated industry firms, 
is operating under that corporate entity. It has been located in Brad- 
ford since 1880, the home of the original founder, Mr. S. R. Dresser, 
who more than 70 years ago est: ablished the business for the manufac- 
ture of a patented type of flexible coupling for joining pipes, which 
has through the years become accepted as the standard method of 
coupling pipe joints in the gas, water, and oil industries. 

The topographical area of Bradford in northwest Pennsylvania 
(McKean County) is a narrow valley bounded by the foothills of the 
Allegheny Mountains, extending generally north and south, so situ- 
ated that the three railroads feeding industrial locations within the 
city parallel the Tuna Creek, the two branches of which converge in 
downtown Bradford forming a tributary stream flowing 9 miles north- 
ward as one of the headwaters of the Allegheny River. 

The Dresser plant, served by both the 'B. & O. and Erie Railroads 
is thus necessarily located close to, and actually at one end of the 
property, bordered by the creek bank. 

Surveys reveal that Bradford has had 11 damaging floods since and 
including that of 1918. 

The extent of the flood area in the city is 540 acres, or 27.4 percent of 
the total area. The width is about 2.250 feet at the north city line and 
about 1,000 feet at the south city line. 

This flood area is highly developed with commercial and industrial 
plants and properties the growth of which in recent years, which makes 
flood damage increasingly costly, is indicated by the total of such 
properties flooded in the three most recent floods : 1942, 269; 1946, 313; 
1947, 377 
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While Bradford has been for more than 85 years the center of the 
bulk shipment and processing of 100- — Bradford- grade Penn- 
sylvania crude oil and the heart of the Nation’s finest erude reserves, 
it has become a nerve center of the American industrial and defense 
organization in supplying oil of a quality unmatched anywhere in the 
world. 

In recent years the importance of manufacturing industry to the 
economic good health and prosperity of the city has been recognized 
and emphasized, since such plants provide jobs for about 6,000 workers, 

earning an industrial annual wage tot: al of 17 million dollars = pro- 
ducing Bradford products valued at 53 million dollars per yea 

The Dresser plant I represent eiaplone 860 people while an affiliated 
Dresser company—Bovaird & Seyfang Manufacturing Co.—employs 
over 400. As the largest employer of industrial labor in Bradford we 
are concerned in preventing a repetition of damage such as the flood 
of 1947 inflicted on our plant. Interrupting production for 3 weeks 
with 40 inches of water overflowing several departments, our flood loss 
was estimated to be in excess of $100,000. 

Having reason to believe that the necessary flood-control measures 
initiated since that time would afford permanent protection, our man- 
agement authorized a million-dollar plant-expansion — in 1949, 
four new buildings having been completed early this yea 

Obviously the only unprejudiced justification we can offer for pref- 
erential consideration is the probable devastating effect another flood 
would have on our defense-production activity, which in our plant 
is of a highly specialized nature. In fact there are only one or two 
sources as Dresser in the entire country for some of the products we 
make. 

During World War IIL we operated 100-percent on a war-produc- 
tion basis—at peak production employing 1.200 people supplying the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Corps of Engineers with shell forgings, 
tank bogie wheels, Bofors gun rings, amphibious-vehicle rims and 
wheels, stainless-steel rings for airplane superchargers, couplings for 
invasion pipelines, and 50 other equally important war products. 

For the past 4 years we have been making stainless-steel rings for 
jet engines and starting in November 1951 we will be a producer of 
tank turret rings for large and medium tanks. 

Considering the fact that none of our products are classed as lux- 
ury items, but rather, all of them being produced either for the defense 
effort or for essential pipelines in the gas, water, and oil industries, 
it would seem that flood protection is certainly justified, particularly 
when such protection would similarly and favorably atfect several 
other industries including the Kendall Refining Co. all of whom would 
also be called upon to substantially aid in any national emergency. 

Our apprehension of flood damage is concerned with interruption 
to production and loss of time in order to repair machinery, dry out 
motors, and clean up debris which is always necessary after flood- 
waters course through our plant property. 

Our productive capacity and specialized abilities are presently 
being solicited by armed services procurement agencies who want us 
to expand our plant and increase our production. 

There has been some reluctance on the part of our parent. corporate 
management to further increase our investment in the Bradford plant 
until the flood-control project is at least under way. 
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Speaking for my company, I can say that appropriation of funds 
for the early beginning of the Bradford flood-control project would 
hasten such expansion. 

The approval of this committee would unquestionably encourage 
Dresser to continue to expand its Bradford plant resulting in in- 
creased utility of our production facilities with greater effectiveness 
on defense projects. 

Mr. Busu. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity you have given us. That concludes our presentation. 


Monpay,. May 7, 1951. 
Ick Harsor Dam, Lower Snake River, Wasu. 
WITNESSES 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 

JAMES H. CELLARS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COLUMBIA RIVER 
SALMON AND TUNA PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rasavur. Mr. Norblad, you are here for Ice Harbor? 

Mr. Norsiap. | am here against Ice Harbor, sir. 

Mr. Rapavur. You represent the fishing industry, I suppose. 

Mr. Norsiap. Who object. 

Mr. Ranaut. Well, we have had a lot of controversy on this project. 
Suppose you identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Norsiap. My name is Walter Norblad. I am a Member of 
Congress from the First Oregon District. I appear in opposition to 
Ice Harbor and the dams related to it—Ice Harbor, Lower Monu- 
mental, Little Goose Dam, and Lower Granite Dam. 

I have Mr. Cellars with me, who will make the main statement. 

1 would like to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
among those in the Pacific Northwest who have studied this project 
the Nation-wide CIO has come out against it. On the other hand, 
the Republican Oregonian, of Portland, and the Post Intelligencer, 
of Seattle, two of the biggest papers in our States, have also come 
out against it. The Oregon Statesman has come out against it at 
Salem, the Astoria Budget and the Herald, of Yakima, which is the 
biggest paper in the district where the project is located, has come 
out against it. 

I feel it would be an absolute waste of money. It would do more 
harm than good. It would generate very little power and result in 
the almost complete destruction of the Columbia River salmon fishing 
industry. 

They claim it is a navigation project, but, in my opinion, it is not 
needed as a navigation project. As a power project, the power raised 
would be trivial and inconsequential. 

It has no connection whatsoever with the national defense effort, 
as may have been claimed before this committee. Some of the other 
dams out there certainly do, but this does not. Understand, I am 
not against all dams. I understand Congressman Tollefson, of Wash- 
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ington, from the district where the dam will be built, will also be in 
in a few days to appear against it, as he has in the past. 

Provision was set up for some $4,000,000 or $5,000,000. You will 
find, when completed, it will run somewhere around $400,000,000. It 
is just a foot in the door so that they can ask for more money in the 
future. 

I will ask Mr. Cellars, executive secretary of the Packers Asso- 
ciation, to develop the facts. 

Mr. Ceiiars. My name is James H. Cellars. I am executive secre- 
tary of the Columbia River Salmon and Tuna Packers Association 
of Astoria, Oreg. I am here to protest any appropriation for the con- 
struction of Ice Harbor Dam on behalf of our association and also 
the Columbia River Fishermen’s Protective Union, the Department of 
Fisheries of the State of Washington, and the Oregon Fish Commis- 
sion, and I have letters of authorization which I will file with your 
committee substantiating that statement. 

The membership of the Columbia River Salmon and Tuna Packers 
Association includes individuals, companies, and corporations en- 
gaged in the business of canning, processing, freezing, marketing, and 
distributing fish and other mer products. The membership, in 
the course of its regular business, processes over 90 percent of the com- 
mercial salmon catch of the Columbia River. 

This association protests current proposals before Congress for the 
appropriation of Federal moneys for the construction of Ice Harbor 
Dam on the lower Snake River in the State of Washington for the 
following reasons : 

1. The construction of Ice Harbor Dam cannot be economically 
justified without the construction of four other structures on the Snake 
River; namely, Lower Monumental Dam; Little Goose Dam; Lower 
Granite Dam; and Hells Canyon Dam. The construction of these 
dams across the lower Snake River will result in terrific damage to 
the Columbia River salmon fishery resource and the practical elimina- 
tion of the river salmon-fishing industry. 

2. There does not exist at this time any necessity for the initiation 
of the construction of these dams upon the basis of— 

(a) National defense 

(6) Production of hydroelectric power 

(c) Establishment of a river navigation system 
(d) Reclamation of arid lands 

(e) Flood control 

3. Available Federal funds for Columbia Basin development should 
be so appropriated as to assure the earliest possible completion of 
projects now under way rather than be spread among old and new 
projects. 

THE COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON RESOURCE 


There are four major salmon resources in the world today. Only 
three are available to the western world. They are the Alaska re- 
source; the Puget Sound resource; and the Columbia River resource. 
The fourth is in the area of the Kamchatka Peninsula and tightly shut 
behind the iron curtain. It should be noted in this instance that 
should this country become involved in a war with Soviet Russia that 
it is considered probable that operations in the most productive areas 
in the Alaska fishery would cease at once. 
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The Columbia River salmon fishery resource, according to published 
reports of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service (appendix z 
Review Report of the Columbia River and Tributaries, Corps of 
Engineers, Diesittened of the Army, October 1, 1948), produces an 
annual revenue of $17,440,000 per year. This figure is based upon 
the first processing level for the commercial pack which is credited 
with an annual revenue of $13,700,000 a year. This figure should 
be appreciated 30 percent to reflect the final value of this pack at 
retail level, thus bringing the total annual return from the resource 
to $21,500,000 a year. If this revenue is calculated on the basis of 
a 4-percent return, it reflects a capital value of $537,500,000. This 
resource has been utilized for almost a century, and in that period 
has produced well over a billion dollars in new values. 

This resource has another value apart from that that can be set 
by affixing a dollar mark. It produces, according to the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, approximately 35,000,000 pounds of pro- 
tein food annually. Protein food is essential to the life and well- 
being of the human race. Our economists declare that it is one of 
the most scarce commodities in the world today, and they unite in 
the prediction that this scarcity will increase rather than diminish 
in future years. Food supply is particularly valuable in time of war. 
Our amazing production standards are based upon ie ac pageant 
of citizens of the best-fed nation on earth. We cannot afford to sacri- 
fice this national asset to provide power that can be obtained elsewhere 
or to provide a free highway for a few barge operators. 

The resource supplies an income in whole or in part for more than 
15,000 people residing in the Pacific Northwest. 

It provides the principal subsistence for many Indian tribes residing 
in the area. When these Indians deeded their tribal lands to the 
citizens of this Nation one of the considerations was retention of 
their right to take for their needs from this food supply. 

It provides recreation for many thousands of sports fishermen. 


DAMAGE THREAT DEFINITE 


Our contention that Ice Harbor and companion dams proposed for 
the lower Snake River will cripple the salmon resources is supported 
by informed sources with no selfish interest in the fishery. 

We will quote from the Review Report of the Columbia River and 
Its Tributaries noted in a preceding paragraph appendix P, page 101: 

The lower Snake dams, collectively, present the greatest threat to the mainte- 
nance of the Columbia River salmon population of any project heretfore author- 


ized or constructed in the basin. e : 


In March of 1947 Mr. William Gardner, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, in a Department memorandum dated on March 24 of 
that year quoted the United States Fish and Wildlife Service as the 
authority for a statement to the effect that construction of the lower 
Snake dams would eliminate 75 percent of the salmon. 

The context, particularly that in the Review Report, indicated that 
these statements were made on the basis of modern fish passage facil- 
ities being included in this construction. 

These contentions are fully supported by the Oregon Fish Com- 
mission and the Washington Department of Fisheries in statements 
which I am authorized to submit to you herewith. 
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You may ask why the salmon runs cannot be preserved by the in- 
corporation into structures such as that proposed at Ice Harbor of 
facilities to pass the fish up and down. The truth is that, despite 
years of study and the expenditure of millions of dollars, we have 
only progressed as far as a fairly satisfactory method of passing 
salmon over a dam up to 60 feet high and have not made any satis- 
factory progress toward getting the little fish down again without a 
minimum loss of 15 percent. The dams also have a damaging effect 
on salmon runs other than the mere passage. This problem is fully 
outlined in the statements of the two State fishery departments and 
in case there is any doubt in your minds as to how this damage is done, 
may we urge your attention to their findings. 


THE LOWER SNAKE DAMS 


The sites of four of these dams, of which Ice Harbor is proposed 
as the first unit, are on a comparatively short stretch of the Snake 
River—113 miles—between Pasco, Wash., and Lewiston, Idaho. 

Mr. Norsiap. May I call to the attention of the committee for the 
purpose of emphasis that one dam is no good. You have to build 
all four to achieve the goal: so the building of one dam at a cost of 
$80 million or $90 million is no good. You are going to have to go 
whole hog on the $400 million project. This is one step toward 
asking for future money. 

Mr. Cetiars. The original act authorizing construction of these 
dams and subsequent reference to them in the River and Harbor 
Act of March 2, 1945, indicates clearly and definitely that the prin- 
cipal reason advanced in requesting this authorization was the estab- 
lishment of a river navigation channel between the mouth of the 
Snake River and Lewiston. While the covering guise of power is 
now advanced as the basis for their construction, much if not most of 
the urgence for these projects comes from navigation interests such 
as the Inland Waterways Association, an organization we understand 
has been represented before this committee by Mr. West and Mr. 
Baker. As it is obvious that one dam or two or three will not accom- 
plish the purpose of creating a navigable channel up the tortuous 
bed of the Snake, we call to your attention that once construction is 
initiated on the first unit the Congress is practically committed to, 
instead of building one dam, the construction of four dams, all with 
nominal power potentials, at a cost of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
We understand from testimony given last year before the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations that dam No. 5, Hells Canyon, is 
also tightly tied into this wiit on the basis that the four lower Snake 
dams are not economically feasible without Hells Canvon Dam and 
Hells Canyon Dam is not economically sound as a project without 
the existence of the four lower Snake dams. In view of the apparent 
impossibility of unscrambling this economic omelet we must extend 
our opposition to the Hells Canyon proposal. 

We have tried to outline the value of the salmon resource, its vulner- 
ability to high dams erected in the path of the migrations of this great 
food fish, and the fact that an initial appropriation for Ice Harbor 
Dam, is in fact an initial appropriation for five great structures whose 
total cost will involve huge expenditures. We will not attempt to 
say how much on the basis of estimates. When the Congress made 
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the initial appropriation for McNary Dam the estimated cost was 
$49,000,000. When McNary Dam is completed you will have spent 
almost $300,000,000 on the project. 


THE NAVIGATION FACTOR 


Waterway navigation has been a mode of transportation on the 
Columbia Rvier for many years. For many years it was the principal 
method of transportation ‘between Astoria at the mouth of the river 
and Portland, Oreg., a distance of about 100 miles. Today although 
a navigable channel suflicient to pass oceangoing vessels exists, there 
is no line operating on a freight basis between these two points. When 
the Celilo Canal was built in 1915 it was hailed as the beginning of the 
existence of a great transportation system. Actually during the next 
25 years the average tonnage passing through this canal was about 
10,000 tons a year. “It could all have been hauled in one 40-foot barge. 

In 1940 tonnage increased as navigation interests were able to cap- 
ture the business of transportation of petroleum products to the inte- 
rior, and by 1947 traffic reached a total of some 900,000 tons. It 
is and has been, however, a peculiar traffic. In each year since 1947 
over 98 percent of the traffic has been one-way traflic—that is, 
upstream—although the area between Portland, Oreg., and Pasco, 
Wash., traversed by the barge lines, taps a great grain-producing 
country. In addition, in each of these years the ratio of petroleum 
products carried to other normal traflic has been from 88 to 95 percent 
of the total. 

Last fall the Standard Oil Co. of California completed a common 
user pipeline from Salt Lake City to Pasco, Wash. In 1950 traflic on 
the river barges dropped to 848,148 tons from 912.582. There can be 
no argument that petroleum products can be moved into this area 
more cheaply by pipeline than by barge lines. 

What is going to happen to the tonn: age of these lines’ Some have 
seen the handwriting on the wall and are turning their efforts to ocean 
and coastal towing jobs. Are you going to build a vast navigation 
system that will have no business ¢ 

Remember, less than 2 percent is downstream traffic, and the prod- 
ucts they are hauling are the same products vou would get if you 
extended the system. As to agricultural products, the area to the west 
produces more than Idaho and the area to the east would produce. 

Mr. Rasaur. How far is that navigable now / 

Mr. Cevnars. It is navigable for some 360 miles. This would in- 
crease it by 120 miles. 

Are these inland waterways, under such circumstances, of rea 
benefit to the public for the dollars put into them? The report of the 
President’s Water Policy Commission, recently published, indicated 
this possibility on the ground that the consuming public would get the 
benefit of lower rates made possible because the barge lines would 
have publicly »aid for right-of-way with no tolls to pay. 

In 1948 with barge lines hauling practically all the petroleum prod 
ucts carried into this area we made a check of retail gasoline prices 
paid by the public in Spokane, Wash., as compared w ith the price paid 
in Portland, Oreg., where the barge hauls originated. Although the 
barge lines had taken over 90 percent of the business aw ay from the 

rail lines by quoting lower rates, the Spokane consumer paid just 2.8 
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cents per gallon more than the Portland consumer. That difference 
reflected exactly the rail rate on that product from Portland to Spo- 
kane. We ask, What was the benefit to the public? 

In conclusion, we can add that exhaustive Government studies of 
Government-subsidized river-navigation projects do not indicate that 
real benefits have been attained. 

We quote from House Document 159, Public Aids to Domestic 
Transportation, a report to the Seventy-ninth Congress from a board 
of investigation appointed under the Transportation Act of 1940, 
page 70: 

Savings to waterway users.—Benefits from improved waterways have been 
commonly measured in terms of the transportation savings which are or may be 
realized by those who use the waterways. Such estimated savings are calculated 
as the difference between what shippers would pay for transportation by some 
other means, usually by rail, and the charges or operating costs borne by shippers 
who use the waterways which are improved and maintained at public expense. 
While the procedure is useful in appraising projects under existing waterways 
policies, it must nevertheless be stressed that the savings referred to are not 
real economic savings such as would indicate the comparative economy of wate- 
way transportation. They result largely, or wholly, from a shifting of transpor- 
tation costs from the shippers to the taxpayers, who instead bear the hidden 
costs of navigation improvements and their maintenance. 


THE POWER FACTOR 


Ice Harbor does not have a large power potential. If and until 
Hells Canyon Dam is built, its highest rated capacity will be 195,000 
kilowatts. It is not located near any large center of industrial use. 
It is near the Hanford atomic plant, but so is McNary Dam, which 
will be in production 2 years before Ice Harbor. It is presently esti- 
mated that Ice Harbor, if constructed, will have a potential of 130,000 
kilowatts by 1956. By that time McNary Dam, according to schedule, 
would be producing 560,000 kilowatts, which would afford an ade- 
quate reserve for Hanford. 

By 1957 power production at Ice Harbor is expected to be up to 
195,000 kilowatts, according to current estimates. This output may 
be slightly increased when and if Hells Canyon Dam is completed. 
Compare this small production with that of McNary Dam, which when 
completed will ahs a 980,000 kilowatts; Chief Joseph Dam, which 
will produce 1,152,000 kilowatts; and Hungry Horse, which will pro- 
duce directly and indirectly some 400,000 kilowatts. 

Tosummarize the entire picture, we will point out that the available 
power supply in the Pacific Northwest today from both public and 
private facilities exceeds 4,000,000 kilowatts. The Federal program 
covers some 30 additional dams beyond those already completed. Nine 
are under construction. Fifteen have been authorized for construc- 
tion. Six have been recommended for authorization. We wish to 
point out that of these 30 dams only 8 are so located as to interfere 
with the fishery resource. 

The four lower Snake dams, including Ice Harbor, which are the 
only ones on the Snake River presently authorized by Congress, will 
produce, when completed, a total of approximately 800,000 kilowatts. 
On the other hand, projects under construction, authorized projects 
not objected to by the fishery and recommended projects in the same 
-ategory, would produce 3,921,600 kilowatts. When you add to this 
figure the 500,000 kilowatts now under development by private com- 
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panies, the figures will indicate that the power potential of the area 
may be doubled without building any of the structures protested by 
the fishery. 

Much is being said about the necessity for speed in obtaining pro- 
duction of power in this area because of defense needs. We present 
herewith a list of projects, Federal and private, all of which can be 
brought into initial production by 1954 or 2 years before Ice Harbor 
Dam. We list these projects with their locations, power potentials, 
and estimated initial production dates. Some of these duplicate dams 
were already mentioned, this list being classified as to production 
dates. None of these dams are objected to by the fishery. 


C 


Itimate 
installed | 


Date of initial 


Project Location Stream capacity, | ae 
1,000 kilo- operation 
watts | 
Chief Joseph Washington | Columbia 1,152 | December 1954, 
Albeni Falls do ....| Pend Oreille. 43 | January 1954. 
MeNary.. W ashington- | Columbia 980 | December 1953. 
Oregon. | 
Cabinet Gorge Idaho ..| Clark Fork ‘ 100 | January 1954, 
Lookout Point (Meridian)_| Oregon | North Fork of the Willam- 115 July 1954. 
ette. | 
Dexter do do 15 | July 1954. 
Palisades Idaho Snake 11246} April 1954. 
Upper Scrivner. do Scrivner Creek 30 December 1953. 
Lower Scrivner do : do si 90 0. 
Garden Valley do | Sonth Fork of the Payette 60 | September 1954. 
Lucky Peak 3% do Boise 20 June 1953. 
American Falls do abe Snake 30 May 1953. 
Rock Island Washington | Columbia 200 | September 1952. 
C. J. Strike (Hopkins | Idaho Snake. --. 82 Do. 
Ferry). 
Dike «acc do 50 Do. 
Guffy do do 30 | July 1952. 
Kerr __.- Montana Flathead 168 October 1953. 
Thompson Falls do .-..--| Clark Fork 75 Do. 
Sultan _. Washington | Sultan 110 September 1953. 
Box Canyon Idaho ..| Pend Oreille 60 
Hills Creek Oregon | North Fork of the Willam- 20 | July 1954. 
j | ette. 
Warm Springs. - California. - .| Klamath 30 September 1952. 
Iron Gate : ...do | do 9 Do. 
Big Bend. - Lo) as | do sed 50 | September 1953. 
Boundary Washington | Pend Oreille _. 276 | December 1953. 
' 








The power potential of these structures is approximately 3,927,000 
kilowatts, almost equal to the present production of the entire area. 

Compared with these possibilities in total or in date of initial pro- 
duction, we can see little justification for the initiation at this time of 
construction of Ice Harbor Dam and its associate structures, which 
threaten the loss of two-thirds of the Columbia River salmon re- 
source. The ratio of benefits to cost of Ice Harbor Dam has been 
changed so rapidly that we do not dare quote it with any assurance. 
Three years ago the ratio of annual benefits to cost was 0.81 to 1. 
Today, as pressure from special interests to build this dam has in- 
creased, the ratio has changed to favor benefits. We urge your study 
of present figures available to you and not to us, and ask you to note if 
annual damages amounting to $9,000,000, the loss to the fishing indus- 
try if these Snake River dams are built, or any portion of this loss, has 
heen included in reaching these figures. 

I want you to note the ratio of benefit to cost of Ice Harbor. It is 
very small, and in no case is any mention made of the fact that if Ice 
Harbor is built you have to build the rest. And, when that is done, 
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you are going to damage the Columbia River fishery to the extent of 
$9 million. That will bring your damage to the fishery—the loss from 
dam construction—to more than $5 million a year, and that will 
amount to around $300 million in 50 years. 

I would like, with your permission, to file these maps prepared by 
the Department of Fisheries of the State of Washington, showing 
these figures I have just quoted in the illustration and how our losses 
will be suffered in the erection of these dams. 

Mr. Rasavr. I want to say to the gentlemen that in the very first 
sentence of the justifications it says “Ice Harbor Dam is the first in a 
series of four dams.” ‘They do not try to cover up the fact that there 
is a series of dams. 

Mr. Ceviars. Then we are agreed on that. Thank you very much. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


We contend that Ice Harbor Dam and its associated dams on the 
Lower Snake River are not, and are not claimed to be, flood-control 
factors of any major importance in the basin-development program. 


RECLAMATION 


No large reclamation factors are involved in the construction of 
Ice Harbor and associated dams. Many thinking people in this area 
believe that the impact of the production from the still barely initiated 
million-acre Grand Coulee project should be studied in relation to its 
effect upon the agricultural economy of the area before further major 
projects are begun. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We cannot believe nor have we been convinced by any evidence 
presented to date that the 130,000 kilowatts of electric power Ice Har- 
bor Dam might produce by 1956 would have the slightest traceable 
effect upon our national-defense program. It represents only 3 per: 
cent of the existing production in the Pacific Northwest area and 
would represent only slightly more than 1 percent of the production 
that will be available when dams now under construction in the area 
are completed. We cannot believe that Ice Harbor, in full production 
of 195,000 kilowatts in 1957, would play any more noticeable role in 
our productive capabilities. 

Balanced against the probable loss of some 26,000,000 pounds of 
fine protein food, Ice Harbor’s value to national defense cannot stand 
scrutiny. More power closer to large-user centers can be obtained far 
more quickly by spending all available Federal funds to insure the 
rapid completion of projects now underway. This time of drain 
upon the Federal Treasury for direct war efforts, of pressure upon the 
taxpayers to support a mounting load of public debt, is no time to 
divert Federal funds for starting on a project that can only be char- 
acterized as insignificant in relation to the all-over scope of our war 
effort. 

Ice Harbor cannot come into production until 1956. If our defense 
situation is not resolved by that time, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that it will be because we are engaged in a struggle of such desperation 
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and effort that neither the time, men, nor materials could be devoted 
to the completion of a hydroelectric dam with a capacity of only 195,- 
000 kilowatts ¢ 

In that connection, I want to call attention to the fact that McNary 
Dam will produce 980,000 kilowatts: Chief Joseph, another dam 
under construction, will produce 1,152,000 kilowatts. Compare that 
with what you are getting out of Ice Harbor. 

We must contend that any claims that Ice Harbor Dam, with its 
small power potential and lack of any other claim to public benefit 
until four other dam structures are initiated and completed is in any 
way vital or necessary to insure our national safety, are sheer non- 
sense and must so be regarded by any thoughtful person aware of the 
facts. 

POSITION OF THE FISHERY 


We, who are interested in the preservation of the Columbia River 
salmon resource, and there are many thousands not directly connected 
with the industry who join with us in our thinking, do not contend 
that we can stand in the path of the reasonable development of this 
area or in the way of any project vital to our national safety. 

We do contend that this great natuarl resource should be preserved 
as long as is reasonably possible. 

Time may bring many changes. Any demand for the projects 
which would destroy the salmon runs may pass. 

The runs may fail to pass up and down over McNary Dam which 

closed across the Columbia this past winter. If this should happen, 
this problem would be sadly solved. Perhaps experience gained at 
McNary Dam will lead us to the knowledge necessary to pass the 
salmon migrations safely over such structures. This was the think- 
ing which led the conference committee of the Congress in _ 0 to 
disapprove an initial appropriation for this structure. If Was 
sound then, is it not sound today in view of the facts? 

Atomie-power methods may be developed within a few years that 
will lead to the economical production of electrical power by heat 
generated from fissionable materials. In such a case power could 
be brought to industry rather than industry having to follow power, 
making this vast network of costly dams unnecessary. 

The Columbia River salmon resource is a virile resource. Left 
alone; given a chance to adapt itself to anything like its natural 
habitat it will return year after year, replenished by nature, as it has 
for past centuries. Destroy it and it is gone forever. 

We ask you to protect this great gift of nature. It can be protected 
without any sacrifice of the reasonable development of the Pacific 
Northwest area and without in any way endangering our national 
safety. 

We respectfully urge that you do not initiate its decimation by ap- 
pene at this time an appropriation for the construction of Ice 

larbor Dam. 

Mr. Kerr. How much cultivatable land is it estimated this dam 
will protect ¢ 

Mr. Cetiars. None. There is no claim of any flood control what- 
soever. There are no floods up there at all. There is not enough 
water. 


$2182—51—pt. 2-88 
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I would like at this time to say one word more about our attitude 
toward the Dalles Dam. The attitude of the fisheries toward the 
Dalles Dam is this: We feel that eight dams proposed in this Federal 
plan will interfere with the salmon fishery. You cannot economically 
construct the four lower Snake River dams without constructing the 
Hells Canyon Dam and vice versa. Our position on the Dalles Dam 
is this: If any of those eight dams have to be built, if Congress feels it 
has to construct any of them, we would prefer to have the Dalles Dam 
built tirst. In other words, that is the least objectionable from the 
view of the fishery. That is because certain losses occur to the fish 
in passing that point at the present time. 

Mr. Davis. My recollection may not be completely correct on this 
Mr. Cellars, but it seems to me that under questioning by Mr. Ford, 
of Michigan, the statement was made that the Fishery Departments 
of both Washington and Oregon had ironed out the differences they 
had about Ice Harbor; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cexxars. I can tell you about that. That statement is being 
made frequently. In 1948, representatives of the industry, the Fishery 
Department of the State of Washington, and the Oregon Fishery 
Commission were called to a meeting at Walla Walla, where we ap- 
peared before the Columbia Basin Interagency Committee and made 
a violent protest against the Snake River dams. After we made the 
protest, the interagency committee decided to approve them. If that 
is an agreement, I do not know what one is. They agreed for us. 

(After discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Crtiars. May I have your permission to file with this state- 
‘ment the authorizing letter from the fish commissioner of the State 
of Washington and a statement of the Fish Commission of the State 
of Washington ? 

Mr. Ranavt. Yes. 

(The following papers were filed for the record by Mr. Cellars.) 

STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DF PARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
Neattle, Wash., May 5, 1951. 
Mr. J. H. CELLARS, 
Public Relations Officer, 
Columbia River Packers Association, Inc. 
Astoria, Oreg. 

Drak Jim: Please find enclosed several copies of our brief against Ice Harbor 
Dam. Copies of this brief are being sent both to yourself, Congressman Thor 
Tollefson, and members of the committee. 

Congressman Tollefson may be intending to present our brief. You might 
check with him and if it is decided that you would like to represent this depart- 
ment in presenting our brief you are hereby authorized to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert J. SCHOErTLER, 
Director, Department of Fisheries. 


STATEMENT OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


INTRODUCTION 


The three basic resources of the Columbia River Basin that are most directly 
associated with the river itself are anadromous fish, hydroelectric power, and 
agriculture. Wise development of the water resources of the Columbia River 
Basin should give full and ample consideration to the development and main- 
tenance of these and all other resources in the region with a view to deve shoring 
them in the best interests of the people of the Pacific Northwest and the Nation. 
There are 387 potential undeveloped power projects that could produce an addi- 
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tional potential of 31,000,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric power in the basin. It 
is generally conceded that large blocs of this untapped power potential should 
be developed to further the industrial progress of the Nation. Four million 
acres of irrigable but now unirrigated land remain within the watershed. The 
salmon runs in the streams constitute one of the State of Washington’s greatest 
renewable natural resources, being exceeded in total value only by the timber 
resources. The Columbia River is one of the four great salmon-producing areas 
in the world. The Snake River is the greatest remaining salmon-producing 
tributary of the Columbia River. The commercial fishery attributable to this 
watershed has an annual wholesale value exceeding $20 million. Development 
of each of these basic resources can be largely achieved without damage to the 
others, provided that care is taken to see that no portion of the development is 
undertaken prematurely and in a manner that is not in the best interest of all 
the people in the region. Community benefits accruing to a small or isolated 
group must not be placed ahead of regional economic needs, 


FISH RESOURCES 


Among the fish that enter the Snake River are the most highly prized and 
valuable of all the salmon and steelhead races. 

Approximately 80 percent of all the Columbia's population of spring Chinook 
salmon and 40 to 50 pereent of the fall Chinook salmon that pass Bonneville Dam 
and the Columbia River fishery may be attributed to the Snake River and its 
tributaries. It has been determined by our studies that the Snake exceeds the 
main Columbia River in Chinook-salmon production above their confluence by a 
ratio of at least 3 to 1. The Columbia River was once the producer of a great 
many more salmon than it is today. The greatest single factor responsible for the 
reducing of the annual fisheries production has been the loss or alteration of the 
original environment of the fish. The vast natural spawning and fresh-water 
rearing areas of this river are necessary to the salmon for periods ranging up to 
1 year of their life before migrating to sea, and once these areas are lost, the races 
of fish inhabiting them are destroyed forever. 


PROPOSED LOWER SNAKE RIVER DAMS 


The Review Report on the Columbia River and its tributaries by the United 
States Army engineers, also known as the 308 Report, dated October 1, 1943, 
recommends construction, as a part of their over-all development program for 
the Columbia River watershed, of four dams on the Lower Snake River. These 
dams include Ice Harbor, Lower Monumental, Little Goose, and Lower Granite 
Dams. Each of these structures will constitute a barrier ranging from 82 to 100 
feet in height. Collectively these four structures in conjunction with Bonneville 
and McNary Dams may well eventually destroy the salmonoid production of 
the Snake River watershed. With Bonneville and McNary plus these four dams, 
only a remnant of the run of downstream migrants would survive after passing 
through the turbines or over the spillways of all of these dams. Ice Harbor Dam 
would not be a great producer of power but would have initially only 195,000 
kilowatts of installed capacity and a nominal prime capability of 115,000 kilo- 
watts in comparison with other non-fish-killing dams on the Columbia watershed. 
Chief Joseph will have an ultimate capacity of 1,280,000 kilowatts. Libby Dam 
is probably the most needed structure in the watershed with the possibility of 
the water stored there (4,620,000 acre-feet) being used through a downstream total 
of 1,500 feet of head and accounting for a total of 1,133,000 kilowatts of nominal 
prime power. 

In evaluating Ice Harbor Dam it is necessary to consider not just that strue- 
ture but the three companion structures that are to be placed upstream. These 
four, in spite of their power output are primarily for the purpose of navigation 
as indicated in the letter report on the Lower Snake River project dated October 
20, 1948, and revised April 26, 1949. In order to be fair to the Corps of Fngineers 
we are going to utilize the most highly satisfactory figures that they prepared in 
their economic analysis of these structures. On page 22 of the afore-mentioned 
report it is indicated that the benefit-to-cost ratio would be 0.91 to 1.0 for the 
initial phase, 1.0 to 1.04 for the intermediate phase, and 1.0 to 1.17 for the ulti- 
mate phase of development. These figures completely ignore the fisheries re- 
source and assume that these dams will be economically harmless to the salmon. 
This is obviously incorrect since the fisheries agencies, after years of study of 
this problem are convinced that these structures will be exceedingly harmful to 
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the salmon runs as indicated elsewhere in this brief. The Corps of Engineers 
have submitted to the fisheries agencies several different cost-benefit figures 
on these projects. The figures most highly favorable to the project indicate that 
an annual benefit to the project of $22,187,314 will accrue, at an annual cost of 
$18,895,000, leaving a net annual benefit to the Lawer Snake project of $8,292,314. 
Subtracting frem this net benefit a $8 million loss to the ‘fishery resource would 
result in an annual deficit to the country as a result of these projects of $6 million, 
resulting over the 50-year period of amortization in a $300 million loss to the 
Pacific Northwest and the Nation. It is our position that economically the 
Lower Snake Dams do not constitute good business. In addition, the Snake River 
development (including Hells Canyon, which is necessary to store future water 
to justify the Lower Snake Dams) is an extremely costly project. According to 
hydroelectric engineers, the unit cost of these projects per kilowatt nominal 
prime power is $610. The total delivered cost of the Snake River power would 
be about $38.26 per kilowatt year. This is an extremely costly power develop- 
ment in comparison with the Libby Dam which would provide storage for 
utilization during the annual low-flow period of the Columbia River at a cost of 
between $12 to $15 per kilowatt year delivered at the load center without the 
needless destruction of salmon and eliminating the need for duplication of 
costly generating and transmission equipment by utilizing existing plants down- 
stream from the Kootenai River where Libby would be located. Proper protec- 
tion for the fish runs of the Columbia River would require a delay in the con- 
struction of less than 3 million of the potential 31 million kilowatts in the basin. 
Such a delay would allow time for research on fisheries problems and the possible 
development of new sources of energy. 

The existing plan for operation of Hells Canyon Dam, according to appendix 
O of the Corps of Engineers calls for the passage of only 5,000 second-feet through 
the turbines of that dam for 6 months out of the year in order that almost total 
storage is possible in that watershed during the irrigation period, indicating that 
sufficient water is not available in the Snake River above the mouth of the Salmon 
River to provide needed storage to fully utilize the equipment designed for that 
watershed. 


EXTENT OF THE SNAKE RIVER SPAWNING GROUNDS 


The concentration and distribution of any species of anadromous fish on the 
spawning grounds is a very intangible thing which varies to a great extent from 
year to year. Field investigations conducted by this department in conjunction 
with the State of Oregon have indicated the great importance of the Snake 
River above the proposed lower Snake dam sites for the production of fish. It is 
not definitely known how many fish spawn between the proposed site of Ice 
Harbor Dam and the upper extent of the lower Granite dams reservoir. Although 
there is a considerable amount of spawning area between these two points, the 
river is large and at times discolored, making a quantitative analysis of the 
spawning here impossible. It is known, however, that nearly all of the salmon 
that spawn in the Snake River do so above the site of the Ice Harbor Dam. 
It is the opinion of our biologists that many thousands of fall chinook salmon 
spawn in the area that will be inundated by the four proposed lower Snake dams. 
It is also known that important fall chinook spawning areas lie above Hell's 
Canyon in the area below Swan Falls and other parts of the upper watershed. 


EFFECT OF THE DAMS ON FISH 


Unfortunately, these living creatures have never been able to completely adapt 
themselves to the mechanical conditions provided by the construction of high 
dams. Fish losses are caused at these structures in the following manner: 

1. Losses of upstream migrant adult salmon at the dam because of adverse 
hydraulic Conditions which they encounter at these structures during certain 
river flows. 

2. Loss of the young salmon on their way to sea, caused either by dropping 
over the spillway into an area of turbulence, or as a result of passing through 
turbines where they are subject to radical changes in pressure, and mechanical 
abrasion. 

3. Loss or alteration of the spawning grounds by inundation. 

4. Reduction in the efficiency of the reproductive processes resulting from 
retention of eggs in the body cavity of the spawning adults. 

5. Chemical changes resulting from impoundment. 
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In the early days very little concern was felt in the State of Washington 
over the gradual severance of segments of our rivers from the use of migratory 
fish. A great number of dams have been built in this State in which have been 
included provisions for fish protection. Most of these dams have, in spite of 
these devices, caused some degree of destruction. This process has gradually 
reduced nature's fish producing capacity in the Northwest. At Bonneville Dam 
some loss has occurred to upstream migrants, and a considerably greater loss 
has occurred to downstream migrant fish. Experiments have indicated that the 
delays caused by any obstruction will result in the spawning fish retaining some 
of its eggs which spoil in the body cavity. Fisheries scientists are unanimous in 
the opinion that each dam, regardless of the provisions made for passing fish, con- 
stitutes a hazard to their survival. They use up the energy which is supplied to 
the fish only in a sufficient amount to emplete the normal spawning process at a 
certain time and place. It is expected that the cumulative effect resulting from 
the construction of several dams will result in the destruction of the greater part 
of the runs of the Snake River. Sixteen experiments by fisheries scientists in- 
volving 1,600,000 marked fish have indicated that approximately 15 percent mor- 
tality occurs to the downstream migrants while passing Bonneville Dam. If this 
loss, Which would undoubtedly be a minimum since all other structures will be 
higher than Bonneville, were to be projected to the passage over McNary, the 
Dalles which is scheduled to be built immediately and four dams on the lower 
Snake, a loss of between 68 and 100 percent of the young salmon could be expected. 

Alteration of the spawning grounds is nearly as important as Complete loss of 
it in cases where reservoirs are created. Extensive gravel bars where the fish 
spawn are flooded and the running water in which these species must spawn 
becomes deep and still. Each race of fish within the several species that spawn 
on the Snake River watershed has a tendency to spawn in relatively the same 
area in each succeeding generation. If, upon returning from the sea, the fish 
find these grounds inundated it is quite possible that they will not have enough 
reserve energy to seek and find proper spawning grounds. In the past the theory 
has been set forth that it was possible to transplant races of fish from one part 
of the watershed to another, but experience has indicated that the fish cannot 
always readily adapt itself to strange conditions, and areas are no longer avail- 
able in which to transplant runs of this magnitude. 


SALMON RUNS 


Recent field studies indicate that the following number of fish utilize the Snake 
River to spawn: 


t 
bond 


Chinook (spring and fall) ~....._---___--- ing bE Pa peo 2 5 35, 000 
Silvers — : bei es ‘ SAF SUS es eee 2, 000 
Steelheads picaea ada -s geal , ---...... 65, 000 


The Snake River produces an annual harvest of approximately 12,000,000 
pounds of prime food fish which constitute almost half of the total annual whole- 
sale value of the Columbia River fishery, or $9,000,000. These fish are not only 
taken in the Columbia River, but are harvested along the Pacific coast all the 
way from San Francisco Bay to Alaska. A recent tagging experiment in the 
Allaska fishery indicated that 36 percent of the fish taken and tagged in the 
Alaska ocean troll fishery were produced by the Columbia River. 


SUMMARY 


The Snake River produces more than half of the total Columbia River fish 
production above Bonneville, or about $9,000,000 each year. In actual numbers 
of spawning fish this equals 135,000 spring and fall chinook salmon, 2,000 silver 
salmon and 65,000 steelhead. These fish cannot be produced in any other place. 
If there were no alternative in supplying the needed power there is little doubt 
that the fisheries conservationists would favor the construction of any dam that 
Was essential to the development of the Pacific Northwest. We do not feel, 
however, that it is wise governmental economy to destroy one of the greatest 
remaining salmon fisheries in the world for the purpose of slack-water naviga- 
tion in an area where other means of transportation are available. This is not 
a controversy between fish and power, because much greater blocks of power are 
available elsewhere, where few or no fish wil! be damaged. 
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RECOM MENDED DEVELOPMENT 


The information collected at existing dams has indicated that a very serious 
loss of salmon may be expected as a result of the erection of the four lower 
Snake River dams. The State of Washington Department of Fisheries recom- 
mends the following: 

1. Complete development of all structures now built or in the process of 
construction. 

2. Completion at the earliest possible date of Chief Joseph Dam on the main 
stem of the Columbia River. 

3. We urge’the installation of Libby Dam and other upstream storage .struc- 
tures that will provide great power benefit without the unnecessary destruction 
of salmon resources. 

4. We urge that the Ice Harbor, lower Monumental, Little Geese, lower 
Granite, lower Snake projects be delayed until such time as the afore-mentioned 
objectives are accomplished, thereby conserving a great portion of our fisheries 
resources for the people of the Pacific Northwest until their sacrifice is actually 
required by the over-all economy of the region. 

5. We urge that a major joint fisheries research program be instituted be- 
tween State, local, and Federal fisheries agencies to solve the many problems 
confronting the salmon as a result of dams. 

It is our position that the time has not and may, with proper resource develop- 
ment, never arrive, for sacrificing the salmon. 

The fisheries resources of the Northwest constitute an historical self-per- 
petuating source of wealth and an important part of the Nation's protein food 
production. Since more than one-third of the world’s supply of food is derived 
from fisheries products we feel that this great resource must be saved for the 
people as long as it is economically possible. 

The Pacific Northwest awaits the very important decision in this matter from 
Congress. Upon this decision depends the entire future order of development 
of the Northwest's water-use projects. We feel certain that there is a way in 
which the objectives of power, irrigation, fisheries and other water uses can 
be met without the destruction of the Pacific Northwest's second greatest renew- 
able resource through unwise exploitation of these water resources. 


Mr. Forp. I would like to have your comments on a statement that 
was made this morning by one of the proponents of the dam that the 
erection of these dams had little or no effect on the decrease in the 
availability of salmon. He used as one of his arguments the fact that 
up in Puget Sound, where there are no dams, there has been a com- 
parable decrease in the availability of salmon. Is that true, in your 
opinion / 

Mr. Cextars. That is not true. I can tell you about the Puget 
Ba 
Sound salmon supplied by the Fraser River. The Fraser River was 
interrupted by an avalanche about 16 years ago. Until 5 years ago, 
that avalanche delayed salmon from proceeding upstream for 2 to 3 
weeks each year. Salmon going upstream are like you would be in 
starting to drive from here to Chicago with a tank full of gasoline 
and you could not get any more. In other words, when they enter 
the river, they do not eat any more; they have to live on the fat and 
oil in them, and if they are held up before they get to their destina- 
tion, they run out of fuel; just like you would if you had to make that 
drive and never shut off your motor, they cannot shut the motor off. 
That is what killed off many of the salmon. 

They have now put fishways over the place where the block occurred 
on the Fraser River, and the production of salmon is picking up. In 
other words it was a dam but an obstruction not made by man; it was 
made by nature. That is the reason for the declination of the run 
of salmon on Puget Sound. 

I have here a letter from the Columbia River Fishermen’s Proteec- 
tive Union and other letters referred to in my statement, which I 
would like to file. 
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(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


CoLuMBIA RIVER FISHERMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION, 
Astoria, Oreg., May 1, 1951. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The Columbia River Fishermen’s Protective Union and the Columbia River 
Salmon and Tuna Packers Association are in full accord in opposing the proposed 
Army engineers development of the lower Snake River, a tributary of the 
Columbia. 

James H. Cellars, secretary of the Columbia River Salmon and Tuna Packers 
Association is, therefore, authorized to represent this organization in opposing 
the construction of Ice Harbor or any other lower Snake River dams. 

Respectfully submitted. 

[SEAL] COLUMBIA RIVER FISHERMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION, 

By HENRY NIEMELA, Secretary. 





FisH COMMISSION OF OREGON, 
Portland, Oreg., April 23, 1951. 
President, Columbia River Packers Association, Inc., 
Astoria, Oreg. 

Dear Tom: I am transmitting herewith an original and a copy of letter aa- 
dressed to the chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Functions regarding the Fish 
Commission’s position on Ice Harbor Dam. 

When Mr. Cellars goes to Washington and appears before the Committee ou 
Civil Functions, it is the Commission’s desire that Mr. Cellars present the en- 
closed letter to the chairman of that committee. 

Very truly yours, 
ARNIE J. SuoMELA, Master Fish Warden. 





FisH COMMISSION OF OREGON, 
Portland, Oreg., April 16, 1951. 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL FUNCTIONS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sirk: Since appropriations for the proposed Ice Harbor Dam on the lower 
Snake River are being considered by the Subcommittee on Civil Functions, it 
is appropriate that the fisheries problems inherent in the construction of this 
and certain other dams on the Columbia and Snake Rivers be brought to your 
attention. The Oregon Fish Commission's technical staff has been actively study- 
ing these problems for several years in cooperation with the staff of the Wash- 
ington State Department of Fisheries. 

The Fish Commission of Oregon is charged with the responsibility for regu- 
lating, protecting, and preserving the fisheries of the State of Oregon. The 
immediate problem facing not only the State and Federal fisheries agencies but 
also the people of the Northwest and the Nation through their representatives 
in Congress is whether or not Ice Harbor Dam should be built. The site of this 
proposed dam is only a few miles above the mouth of the Snake River and all 
runs of salmon to the Snake must surmount that dam. 

The Snake River is by all odds the most important tributary of the Columbia 
from the standpoint of fish production. Its runs are not only good, but involve 
the choicest species and races. Roughly half of the entire population of spring 
chinook salmon may be found in the Snake and its tributaries. Its fall chinook 
runs are flourishing and most of the upriver steelhead migrate into the Snake 


RELATION OF ICE HARBOR TO OTHER DAMS 


The United States Army Engineers’ “308 Report,” dated October 1, 1948, recom- 
mends, in addition to numerous other structures, the erection of four dams on 
the Snake River below Lewiston, Idaho, namely: Ice Harbor, lower Monumen- 
tal, Little Goose, and lower Granite Dams. These barriers will each be approxi- 
mately 100 feet in height. Individually they present a very serious threat to the 
migrating salmon. Collectively they may well mean the doom of all salmon and 
steelhead now spawning in the superb areas above. 

Before proceeding further it is well to point out that Ice Harbor Dam alone 
will not suit all the purposes for which it is being installed. One of its primary 
purposes is to provide a link in navigation up to Lewiston, Idaho, and without 
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the three other proposed dams on the lower Snake it is probably not justified. It 
is therefore necessary when considering the impact of Ice Harbor Dam on the 
Columbia River fisheries to consider the three other proposed lower Snake dams 
at the same time. 

The height of Ice Harbor Dam relative to the highest now being surmounted 
by large runs of salmon (Bonneville) should not be overlooked. Whereas the 
head differential at Bonneville is about 62 feet, it will be 90 feet at McNary, 100 
feet at Ice Harbor, 93 feet at lower Monumental, 100 feet at Little Goose, ane 
82 feet at lower Granite. No one knows how high a dam may be built and still 
make it passable to salmon and steelhead, but all competent fisheries authorities 
are very apprehensive of the survival of salmon runs above any dam exceeding 
the height of Bonneville. The factors involved are covered more fully elsewhere 
in this discussion. : 

Ice Harbor is not an important source of power and its power output, if con- 
structed, will be a small part of this produced in the Columbia Basin. Its prox- 
imity to the Hanford works is of some significance, but McNary Dam which will 
produce much more power is only a short distance from Hanford also. McNary 
Dam has been under construction for several years and will soon produce power. 


SNAKE RIVER SPAWNING AREAS 


The exact distribution of anadromous fish to the various spawning grounds 
of the Snake is not known and varies somewhat from year to vear. Nevertheless 
recent field studies have thrown much light on this subject. In the first place 
2 very large part of the salmon and steelhead of the Snake now spawn above 
the four lower Snake dam sites. The only significant tributary whose mouth 
is Within the area of the four dams is the Tucannon River, which empties into 
the Snake about midway between the upper and lowermost dam. There are 
no tributaries below the lowest dam, i. e., Ice Harbor. It may be safely stated 
that about 95 percent of Snake River chinooks and steelheads now spawn above 
all four dam sites. 

FISHERIES PROBLEMS AT DAMS 


There are a number of sources of mortality to anadromous fish associated 
with high dams (all four lower Snake dams are high in this sense), the most 
important being: (1) blocking migrations of adults, (2) the loss of young in 
passing down, and (3) inundation of spawning grounds. 

The history of dam construction indicates that their erection usually means 
the end of salmon runs above. This has happened at innumerable barriers on 
the Pacifi: coast. The operation of the fishway at Bonneville and the history 
of the fish runs there does, indeed, indicate that dams may not mean the end 
of individual salmon runs. Nevertheless, delay and losses do occur to adults 
ut Bonneville. The four lower Snake dams will be much higher (Bonneville is 
about 62 feet high in terms of head differential) and even if the fish can sur- 
mount these, which is problematical, these problems will be more acute. The 
cumulative effect of high dams on the adults may well be geometrical and not 
merely additive. Extended delay in reaching the spawning grounds becomes a 
source of mortality, and delay can be demonstrated at Bonneville. Studies on 
the Fraser River indicated that a delay of more than 2 weeks on the part of 
migrating sockeye (blueback) salmon is serious. Fish arriving at Ice Harbor 
Dam may already have been delayed an average of 2 weeks by barriers below. 
This phase of the problem would probably be most serious with fall chinook 
salmon, which normally spawn very soon after arriving at their spawning 
grounds, 

Young salmon experience severe mortalities upon going through turbines where 
sharp pressure changes or mechanical injury are encountered. Serious losses 
due to sharp pressure changes are anticipated at the four lower Snake dams. 
The United States Fish and Wildlife Service has stated that mortalities of about 
15 percent occur among downstream migrants at Bonneville. Surely they will 
be higher at each of the lower Snake dams. If the losses among downstream 
migrants be 25 percent, what is the outlook? Out of each 1,000,000 fingerlings 
approaching the uppermost dam (lower Granite), some 750,000 would survive 
this obstacle. At this rate the number surviving below each structure would be 
approximately as follows: 

Little Goose, 562,000; lower Monumental, 422,000: Ice Harbor, 316,000. Col- 
lectively these structures would, if this reasoning be correct, eliminate almost 
7O percent of the young. 
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It must be remembered that the young will face additional man-made dangers 
such as McNary and Bonneville Dams, as they migrate down the main Columbia. 

In general salmon must spawn in running water. When important spawning 
grounds are inundated, the fish must go elsewhere or die unspawned. Salmon 
have a pronounced tendency to use their ancestral spawning grounds, They 
must usually be forced to go elsewhere and this usually entails substantial losses 
in the runs. Present trends of dam construction indicate that the areas consid- 
ered as “elsewhere” are diminishing to the point of nonexistence in the Colum- 
bia Basin. 


HATCHERIES 


The question often arises, “Why not handle the blocked fish in hatcheries?” 
There is not even a remote possibility that such an operation could be successful. 
The total number of salmon and steelhead involved is greater than are handled 
in all the hatcheries in the entire world at the present time. Big hatcheries in 
Oregon now have about 30 ponds: yet to handle the number of fish involved in 
salvaging the Snake runs, some 7,400 ponds would be required. Without going 
into the insurmountable water supply, discase, and food and physical problems 
involved it can be said that salvaging and maintaining the Snake runs by 
artificial propagation is utterly impossible. 


SALMON RUNS 
Estimated average salmon runs to the Snake in recent years are as follows: 
Chinook, 135,000; silver salmon, 2,000; steelhead trout, 65,000. From these 


runs there is an annual harvest of abcut 12 million pounds of prime food fish, 
valued in excess of $9,000,000. 


STUDY REQUIRED 


Before Bonneville Dam was built, it was unusual for a major dam to be 
equipped with anything approaching adequate fishways. Many new features 
were tried at Bonneville. Some worked—others did not. Many problems, partic- 
ularly those relating to downstream migrants, remain unsolved. 


Today MeNary Dam is under construction, MeNary is higher and longer than 
Bosneville and fish reaching there will have less reserve fats to act as a buffer 
if they are delayed. New problems at McNary call for new developments and 
many are being incorporated into the fisheries facilities at the dam. Much was 
learned from operations at Bonneville and much more can be learned. Many 
mistakes at Bonneville have been rectified at McNary. It follows that there is 
a much greater chance to maintain Snake River fish runs if the experience soov 
to be available at McNary is on hand. Such experience may point the way to 
protecting Snake River runs even with the four lower dams in place. On the 
other hand it is certainly true that adequate protection of the vital Snake 
fisheries may mean that no lower Snake dams ¢an be built. 


LIFE HISTORY 


Pacific salmon and steelhead trout spawn in such streams as the Snake and 
its tributaries, selecting shallow, well-graveled, rifflle areas in which to lay 
their eggs. The eggs are placed in the gravel of the stream bed and covered 
over for protection. After a few months the young hatch and eventually work 
their way out of the gravel. In their first or second spring the young fish drop 
down the streams and eventually out into the Pacific Ocean. There they remain 
for varying periods and then the adults reenter the Columbia in the spring, 
summer and autumn of their final year. The fish then swim up the Snake, and 
into the very areas where they were born. 

Upriver races, such as those of the Snake, are equipped for a longer journey 
than fish of the lower Columbia. They have more fat and are generally of su- 
perior quality to fish spawning nearer the sea. The fall run enters the Columbia 
in a large group in late August, and the lower river fish soon depart from the 
main river and soon begin spawning. The upriver fish continue on up to the 
headwaters and spawn in late October and November. Upriver fish are not 
adapted to lower river conditions and vice versa, each race being peculiarly 
fitted to make the migration that its ancestors have made for untold centuries. 

These considerations and much experience on the part of fisheries investi- 
gators result in one conclusion—the perpetuation of Snake River runs can only 
be assured in the Snake River itself. 
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To summarize I should like to reiterate that the Columbia and Snake River 
salmon runs are well worth protecting. The Nation simply must not repeat 
the mistakes that have needlessly destroyed some of its resources. 

There are other sources of power and other desirable dam sites. Ice Harbor 
Dam cannot be built at this time without jeopardizing this most important 
contributor to the Columbia River fishery resource. 

I earnestly request that the Subcommittee on Civil Functions carefully weigh 
the values and alternatives from all standpoints and that it not recommend 
appropriation of funds for the construction of Ice Harbor or any other dam 
on the lower Snake River. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN C. VEATCH, 
Chairman, Oregon Fish Commission, 

ICV :i 

Mr. nn \TH. Is there sufficient power in that area without put- 
ting in this Ice Harbor Dam project ! 

Mr. CELLARS. Yes; there is. 

Mr. Norsiap. New dams are being built, and they are putting new 
generators in, and Chief Joseph will provide over 1,000,000 kilowatts, 
and this is 190,000. 

Mr. McGrartu. Of course, we know the CIO is very much in favor of 
Federal dams. 

Mr. Norsuap. That is right. 

Mr. McGrarnu. Yet they are very much opposed to this project. 

Mr. Norsiap. I think that is a very important fact. 

Mr. Cetiars. We have McNary coming in producing 980,000 kilo- 

watts; Chief Joseph producing 1,152,000; Hungry Horse, which will 
produce directly and indirectly around 400,000 kilowatts. 

I do not know whether they ever showed this to you gentlemen 
or not. This is the 1950 report of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion showing every dam planned by the Government and its power 
potential. If that has not been filed with you gentlemen, I think it 
is worthy of your consideration, because I think all of you are inter- 
ested in what they show in this. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 





Monpay, May 7, 1951. 


Fotsom Dam, Farmineron Dam, New Hocan Dam, San Joaquin 
LeEveEs, AND Port or Stockton, CaAtir. 


WITNESSES 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

WARREN H. ATHERTON, ASSISTANT COUNSEL TO THE PORT OF 
STOCKTON 

RAY V. CAREY, CITY MANAGER, STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Mr. Kerr. We will hear from Congressman Johnson at this time. 

Congressman, we are glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Jounson. We appreciate your giving us time to be heard, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kerr. I believe you are here concerning the Folsom Dam, the 
Farmington Dam, and the New Hogan Dam. 
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Mr. Jounson. We have a witness here to describe that to you, and 
I will briefly do it myself. 

Regarding the three projects you mentioned, Folsom Dam was one, 
and Pnderetand that is in the budget, and I would like to concur in 
the budget recommendation, and I hope the committee will put the 
entire amount in the bill that the President recommended. 

What is the next one, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kerr. Farmington Dam. 

Mr. Jounson. Farmington Dam is about completed, and I hope 
there is enough in the budget to complete that. It has been going on 
for several years. In the last bill, you had a substantial appropriation, 
and, as far as I know, there is money in there to eae that. 

I might say, to show the necessity of that dam, that there were 
some very devastating floods in that area this year. The flood damage 
was $32,000,000 in the northern California area. That indicates 
how important it is to get these flood-control dams built. 

What was the third one, sir? 

Mr. Rapautr. The New Hogan Dam. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is that in the budget ? 

Mr. Kerr. That is not in the budget. 

Mr. Razavr. It is on the paper here. 

Mr. Jounson. Consequently, I have nothing to say about it if it is 
not in the budget. But I do wish to talk about one project that is not 
in the budget, if you will permit me to do that, that concerns the 
turning basin of the port of Stockton. 

As I have mentioned before, we have an inland port in Stockton 
that is 80 miles inland from the Golden Gate. It is in a low area 
there, and we have 34 feet of water in the Stockton channel. 

Mr. Raxsavr. Is that all the way up? 

Mr. Jonnson. All the way up to Stockton we have 34 feet of water. 
Tt was first built to 26 feet and later down to 34, which means we can 
take practically every type of oceangoing vessel. 

Mr. Ranaut. That would be as good as Antwerp pretty soon. 

Mr. Jounson. We might be. 

The turning basin was made when the project was completed in 
1933 and is now inadequate for the modern ships. At the time of 
its construction, the average ship length was 333 feet, and the ship 
lengths now average 460 feet. 

Next to the port of Stockton at the junction of the San Joaquin 
River and Stockton channel is a large naval installation, a naval 
supply depot known as Stockton Annex. It has a 7,500-foot wharf 
and has some very large Navy vessels come up there to haul cargo 
and also combat ships come there to get Navy supplies. They use 
the Stockton turning basin to turn their vessels around for the return 
trip. 

It is very difficult for them to use that basin at its present size. They 
would like to have the basin enlarged. 

Mr. Rapaut. Is there a budget estimate for it? 

Mr. Jounson. There is not, I understand, but I want to make one 
pont if I may. In the President’s statement regarding these pro- 
jects, he said none should be approved unless they have a direct 
national-security interest. I believe that this one does. Within 5 
miles of this port is the largest Army in-transit depot in the entire 
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West. Millions of tons of freight went in and out of that depot dur- 
ing the last war. Toward the end of the war, in 1944, they began to 
use the port of Stockton. The port of Stockton was taken over 
promptly when the war came on, but unfortunately it was used for 
nonshipping purposes. They took all the sheds and different build- 
ings and the docks and used them as an Ordnance depot, and as an 
Air Force depots just to store things and to withdraw it from there. 
They also had a school there, and activities of that kind, which had 
no use for the port facilities as such. 

Toward the end of the war, in late 1944 and in 1945 up until the 
termination of the shooting war, the port facilities were used to haul 
freight out to combat areas, and there was shipped out of this port 
766,000 tons of freight. If that should be taken over, or if a full. 
scale war should come, and if it does, it will apply to the Pacific as 
well as the Atlantic. I predict hundreds of millions of tons out of 
the port of Stockton if it is taken over by the armed services. 

Within a radius of this port, within 60 miles, there are a half dozen 
tremendous installations, such as an arsenal, a big Signal Corps depot, 
a big Air depot, and the great Sacramento Air Depot. Therefore, if 
we should enlarge this turning basin by deepening it, which is what 
we are requesting, it would be in direct aid of the national defense. 
That is the main reason why I wish to emphasize that we would like 
to get a small amount to bring about the enlargement of the turning 
basin. I do not know what the estimated amount is to do this, but it 
is not a very large amount. 

This project was approved by House Document 752 of the Eightieth 
Congress, second session. Therefore, if we had not gotten into the 
emergency it would have probably been here for a request and in the 
President’s budget. The engineers feel that they may be bound by 
the President’s directive, which I do not think does bind them, because 
I think this is essentially an item that is very valuable for national 
defense. Of course, we do not know if the war is coming or not, but 
there are indications that we could get into trouble and there are indi- 
-ations that our war in the Pacific might step up. This port facility is 
a key stand-by facility. 

I want to point this out to you, gentlemen, although you may know 
the physical facts, but the shipping of San Francisco and around that 
bay is cluttered up with all kinds of installations. Undoubtedly if 
we get into a war the San Francisco Bay area would be one of the 
major bombing targets of any potential enemy. This is inland 80 
miles, and the depots that will serve this are away from the port, 
and I doubt if they would make this project a target. 

But if San Francisco should be crippled. and I am positive it 
would be a target, if they could get through with their airplanes, 
it would be very useful to have an auxiliary port up in the interior 
that could haul out millions of tons of cargo. 

That, briefly, is what I would like to submit to you for whatever 
you think it is worth. 

There is one other matter that I want to mention, and that is that 
we built this inland channel to 34 feet and we had to build some very 
high levees, and the river is not so very wide. and the plying of these 
oceangoing vessels is tearing apart the levees along the stream. 

Mr. Razavr. Do they make them hold their speed down ? 
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Mr. Jounson. They hold the speed down, but even with that, it 
happens. 

Mr. Rasavr. When they go through there with any kind of speed, 
it is bound to tear them out. 

Mr. Jounson. They keep tearing them back, and the engineers have 
recommended some money for riprap. The responsibility has been 
accepted by the United States engineers and some work already has 
been done. I want to put that in, “for whatever you think it is worth, 
and we also would like to have you put in and increase slightly the 
amount for study and investigation by the engineers. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Johnson, how long is this Stockton canal? Is it a 
short- one? 

Mr. Jounson. I am not sure just exactly how long it is. It is about 
65 miles out into San Francisco Bay. But part of that is the upper 
part of the bay and the natural streams themselves, and the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers form part of that, and the rivers re- 
quire no deepening. They are deep enough already. The work we 
are talking about is the part of the channel that was cut out by 
dredging. 

We have a witness with us who represents the port of Stockton, and 
I would like to yield part of my time to him. His name is Warren 
H. Atherton. 

Mr. Aruerron. The report you have before you is the one the 
Congressman has just been referring to, and the turning basin is 
the wider portion inthe right-hand corner of the picture. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I make one further request ? 

Congressman Miller of California wanted to come and support my 
request for a little money to build riprap and preserve those levees. 
He is also interested in his district. He is unable to be here, and he 
asked me to tell you that he concurs in my request. 

Mr. Aruerron. There are two requests. The engineers, at the 
time of making their report, estimated that enlarging the turning 
basin, which is pictured on page 11, would cost $300,000, 

Mr. Rasavr. Is the bottom of this the turning basin ? 

Mr. Arnerron. The lower right-hand corner of the picture is the 
turning basin. The wharfs and docks just to the left and above that 
are the main docks of the port of Stockton, and beyond that where you 
see a lot of white-roofed warehouses that is a Navy depot. Last year 
350,000 tons of Army or armed services shipping was shipped through 
the port of Stockton, and approximately the same amount was handled 
by the Navy at this depot shown in the picture. 

All of those ships have to come up into this somewhat small turn- 
ing basin to turn around. One of them knocked down one of the 
wharfs last year. We have had complaints from the various shipping 
companies that sooner or later a large vessel of some 527 feet long 
will come in there and get lodged into this turning basin and do con- 
siderable damage and put the port out of commission for some period 
of time. 

Now, the amount of armed services shipping that is going through 
here has greatly increased this year over last year when it aggre- 
gated 700,000 tons. That is why we feel that it has a significant war 
Import: ince. 

On pages 21 and 22 of this brochure, General Lester, who is in 
command of the port of San Francisco, reports the amount of tonnage 
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passing through the port for the War Department, and its importance 
to the Army. 

Then on page 22, Admiral McCormack, under whose jurisdiction 
this Navy depot was, concludes his letter by saying: 

As set forth in House Document 752, the proposed port developments would 
be beneficial to naval installations in the area and to the movement of cargo 
vessels to and from the supply depot annex. As the basin at Stockton is a 
large and permanent installation of major importance in time of war, the com- 
mandant considers that the proposed improvements are of definite value to 
national defense. 

There are also incorporated in the letter the letters of the steam- 
ship companies as to the danger of attempting to operate in this 
turning basin. 

The water just downward in the picture from the turning basin only 
has a depth of 9 feet and the prevailing winds are from the west, from 
the top of the picture, and they have great difficulty in keeping the 
steamers off of that shoal. The propellers get into it and get mud 
into the machinery and suck mud into the condensers, and we have had 
serious complaints from the private operators on that particular score. 

The urgent need of this in connection with the shipment of war 
freight was not, I believe, before the Bureau of the Budget at the 
time of the passing upon this particular budget, and we urge your 
consideration of and appropriation in the amount of $300,000 in order 
to carry that through. 

The other point that was made by Congressman Johnson, you will 
see on page 15 of the brochure, the outline of the channel which leads 
from San Francisco Bay to Stockton. That passes through a delta 
area that is below sea level, and the levees are thrown up to separate 
the below-sea-level farming land, which is intensely developed, from 
the channel. The buffeting of the waves from the passing steamers 
erodes the levees. This last year two of these islands in the center 
of the picture went out and 14,000 acres were submerged at a loss 
of $10,000,000. 

Now, the engineers have accepted responsibility for the restoration 
of the levees and the pumping out of those islands. The water has 
to be removed by pump, and the emergency appropriations are going 
to run between $400,000 and $500,000. The riprap job which would 
protect the channel from erosion for a number of years would only 
cost $1,000,000. So obviously it would be a great economy to do this 
particular job just as soon as possible. 

The increased traffic on the channel, of course, increases the danger, 
and this is a danger that exists from day to day throughout the year 
because these levees are not just subject to erosion at a period of high 
water; this is a tidal stream, and the levees only rise from 8 to 10 
feet above the water, so they are subject to wave action from day to 
day throughout the year. 

The cost of riprapping is estimated at $1,000,000. 

Mr. Raravr. Does the riprapping have a budget estimate ? 

Mr. Arnerton. It does not. 

A portion of this passes through the district of Congressman Miller, 
which is the reason for his interest in this particular project. 

Mr. Kerr. What do you mean by “riprapping”? 

Mr. Aruerton. Using blocks of concrete, usually, or stone to line the 
outside of the levees at the places where they are particularly exposed. 

Mr. Kerr. And does it mean patching up the levees? 





Mr. ArHerron. It means that—putting something like concrete or 
stone on the outside so they will not erode, Congressman. 

It has been used quite extensively on the Mississippi. 

Mr. Jonnson. Would you be kind enough to permit me to also give 
part of my time to Mr. Carey, who is city manager of Stockton? 

Mr. Carey. Mr. Chairman, the city of Stockton is vitally interested 
in the turning basin because I have attended a meeting this morning 
of a national defense program and this development is a part of it. 
As you all know, San Francisco and the bay area is a target area, 
and on a national program this is the only port for shipping their 
needs out into the Pacific from the entire northern Califorma area 
as well as from the bay area of that district as far as harbors are 
concerned. 

Now, the city of Stockton will have facilities available for the mud 
that will come out of this basin. We have close by a slough that 
runs right into this basin where this mud that comes from the cleaning 
out and enlarging can go. As well as further up the stream the 
channel itself can be filled in up to street level with the cleaning out 
of this basin. So the city of Stockton is vitally interested both in 
the shipping of the port as well as being able to handle this mud 
without any additional cost regarding the placing of the soil. 

That is about all I have to say, except that the city backs up this 
report wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Rapavut. We thank you, gentlemen, very much, and I would 
like to say to you gentlemen that you have fine representation in Mr. 
Johnson. I have known him for a long time. 

(Mr. Johnson received permission to insert in the record a letter 
from N. A. Fay, president, the River Lines, Inc., Sacramento, Calif., 


and an article from the Colusa (Calif.) Sun-Herald, dated April 
6, 1951:) 


River Lines, INc., 
Sacramento, Calif., April 13, 1951. 
Hon. Leroy JOHNSON, 
1527 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DearR Sir: With the development of the Shasta Dam project, the River Lines 
have returned, within the past year on a 12-month basis, to serving the Colusa 
area with their bulk-petroleum barges; also bulk grain from Colusa to Bay 
points for export. We are also serving the McClellan Airfield docks north of 
Sacramento On movements of airplanes for shipside at San Francisco. 

Two major oil firms have spent large sums of money on the construction 
of oil plants at Colusa, and other companies are also interested in locating there. 
By moving this cargo in bulk, we are able to offer the farmers substantial 
savings on freight rates. 

We constructed special-type barges and towboats for operation in the upriver 
at a great cost and the oil firms built their plants on the assurance of the United 
States Army engineers that a 6-foot channel be maintained from Sacramento to 
Colusa as approved by Seventy-third Congress, House Document No. 35, Public 
law 409, dated August 30, 1935. 

We are enclosing copy of Colusa Sun-Herald dated April 6, 1951, from which 
you will note that there is less than 6 feet of water and dredging is necessary in 
Some places. We are advised by the Army engineers that no funds are available 
for maintenance work up to July 1, 1951. 

We understand the Subcommittee on Deficiencies and Army Civil Functions are 
meeting in Washington on April 28, 1951, for approval of United States Army 
engineers’ budget from July 1, 1951, to July 1, 1952. We are asking your support 
in appealing to Congress in order that funds may be provided for maintenance 
of a 6-foot depth to Colusa. 

Yours very truly, 
River Lines, INc., 
N. A. Fay, President. 
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{From Colusa (Calif.) Sun-Herald, April 6, 1951] 
OIL-LADEN BarGE Gors AGROUND—PUMPING Out So Crarr CAN BE REFLOATED 


A barge loaded with 365,000 gallons of gasoline and Diesel oil, being pushed 
upstream by the tug Colusa, went aground near the Jap Camp bend in the 
Sacramento River here yesterday afternoon and efforts to bring it out of the 
sand were under way today. 

The barge and tug were heading for the Union Oil Co’s big river terminal 
and storage plant and as it went into the bend, it got stuck in the sand due 
to a lowered river level that has prevailed here within the past two weeks or so. 

The tug Colusa unhooked and went back to Harold Ward's boat landing on 
Butte Creek. It tied up there temporarily. Ward helped Captain McDonald 
get in touch with Sacramento and at 5 p. m. the tug Shasta with the barge Lassen 
in tow was sent on its way to Colusa. 

The arrival of the Shasta and Lassen was reported here at 8:30 a. m. today. 
Approximately half of the 365,000 gallons of gasoline and Diesel will have to 
be pumped from the grounded barge to the barge Lassen so that a three or four 
foot draw can be obtained. The loaded barge was displacing about 614 feet of 
water when it went aground. 

Once the load has been lessened, the barge can be refloated and then both can 
proceed to the Union Oil terminal for pumping into the tanks. 


Turspay, May 8, 1951. 


Hartan Country Dam, Missourr River Basin 
WITNESS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Ranaut. Now, we have with us our colleague Congressman Cur- 
tis of Nebraska. 

I understand you are going to talk to us about the Harlan County 
Dam. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, every year since I have been a Member of Congress 
I have appeared before this committee in reference to the flood- control 
work of the Army engineers. I am interested in the development of 
the Missouri River Basin. 

The Harlan County Dam, on the Republican River, is part of the 
Missouri River Basin program. You have heretofore appropriated 
a little more than $46 million for this dam. I understand that all but 
a ett and one-half will have been obligated by the end of this fiscal 
year. This project will at that time be 92° percent complete. I believe 
that it would be in the interest of sound economy to complete it as 
rapidly as possible. 

It is my understanding that the amount requested for this next year 
is $3,344,000, and that it will substantially complete the work. Closure 
on the dam is expected to be made in July 1951. 

In addition to the Harlan County Dam being an important flood- 
control structure, it will also store irrigation water. The irrigation 
project is known as the Bostwick project, and is now under construc- 
tion by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge your favorable consideration of this item in 


the bill. 
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Mr. Davis. I want to compliment the gentleman [| Mr. Curtis] for 
his very concise statement, which is typical of his presentations. 
Mr. Curtis. Thank you very much. 


Turspay, May 8, 1951. 


Construcrion or Bringe ar NorrotK Harpor, Va. 
WITNESSES 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

H. M. THOMPSON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, HAMPTON ROADS 
MARITIME ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Hardy, we are glad to have you before us and will 
be glad to hear from you. Tell us about this Norfolk bridge. 

Mr. Harpy. I would just like to make two or three comments about 
it, and then let Mr. Thompson, who is executive vice president of the 
Hampton Roads Maritime Association, go into it just a little more 
fully. 

I talked to Mr. Orescan about this sometime ago and told him, if 
the committee was ready, just to go ahead and approve it without our 
appearance. We would be happy not to come, but he was not able to 
provide that assurance; so, we want to impose upon you for just a 
few minutes. 

This particular project involves an appropriation of approximately 
$900,000 for the construction of the Belt Line Railroad bridge over 
the southern branch of the Elizabeth River. We have completed the 
project of deepening that branch. This bridge is located just a short 
way downstream from the highway bridge. The dra‘ws are not in 
line, and it is an extreme hazard to navigation in having to come 
through one draw and make a zigzag and then try to straighten out. 
The fact of the matter is that there have been two collisions, I believe, 
with the highway bridge because the ships were not able to right 
themselves, and they dumped part of the bridge in the river. We want 
to get it relocated so that it will be in line and the ships can go 
straight on through. 

Mr. Thompson can discuss the matter in greater detail; and, with 
your permission, I would like him to make a brief statement. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I have prepared just a brief outline statement on 
this matter. Preliminary: The project to renew the existing Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Belt Line railroad bridge, in support of which I am 
appearing here today, has been developed under the Truman-Hobbs 
Act. Under the terms of this act, bridges and other obstructions to 
navigation may be altered or replaced upon recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, with the approval of 
the Congress, by prorating the cost of such removal of obstructions 
between the owners of the property in question and the United States. 
In this case, the bridge crosses the southern branch of the Elizabeth 
River at its mouth; and, because of the limited draw opening and im- 
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proper location, it forms in effect a complete bottleneck to the im- 
portant waterway which it crosses. The channel of the southern 
branch recently has been improved at a cost of approximately 11, 
million dollars. In the recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
covering this project, he stated that the annual benefits to be derived 
from the completion of this channel would amount to $731,000, a 
ratio of 3.8 to 1, which is unsual. The annual tonnage of commerce 
moving over this southern branch channel is in excess of 4 million 
tons. One new development, as a result of improving this channel, is 
a new electric-power a project to be constructed at a cost in excess 
of 17 million dollars. : 

Thirty-five-foot channel, southern branch, Elizabeth River: The 
River and Harbor Act of June 30, 1948, authorized a 35-foot channel 
in the southern branch of Elizabeth River from the subject bridge 
upstream a distance of 6.2 miles to a point about 2,500 feet south 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway bridge at Gilmerton, Va. The 
project includes turning basin, 600 feet by 600 feet, at the upstream 
end, and major easements of bends’ to facilitate movements of the 
largest commercial vessels. Dredging under Government contract 
was commenced in May 1950 and completed in March 1951. Prac- 
tically all side-area dredging has been completed by the principal 
industries to provide adequate approach channels and berths com- 
mensurate with the new depth in the main channel. Upon comple- 
tion of the Belt Line bridge alterations, a small area at and adjacent 
to that bridge will be dredged to provide the new channel alinement 
at the locality. As originally planned by the Hampton Roads Mari- 
time Association, representing the navigation and industrial interests 
of the Hampton Roads area, the alteration of the existing Belt Line 
bridge was a major part of the comprehensive proposal to improve 
the southern branch to meet the present and future requirements of 
deep-draft shipping. 

We were not able to hook the two bridges together, but it was done 
simultaneously with the idea that one would complement the other. 

Vessel traffic—present difficulties: The numerous oil and fertilizer 
companies on the southern branch are now moving larger deep- 
draft vessels over the 35-foot channel to and from their terminals. 
The Belt Line bridge, with its antiquated swing draw affording only 
110 feet horizontal clearance, which is grossly mislocated with respect 
to the authorized channel alinement, is a bottleneck for the operation 
of those vessels. Because of the serious hazards in negotiating the 
draw and the short, critical turn necessary to approach the vertical- 
lift drawspan only 1,350 feet upstream, no night movements of the 
large tankers and fertilizer ships are attempted. This means con- 
siderable loss of time and added costs to the vessel operators, which 
would be eliminated by the alteration of the subject bridge. Even 
day movements of the tankers, which range up to 524 feet in length 
and 68 feet in beam (type T-2), are costly because of the additional 
tug and pilot service necessary to safely negotiate the present hazards. 
Time is also lost in waiting for favorable tide conditions to move 
through the Belt Line draw and to negotiate the sharp turn above when 
the tidal currents are at minimum velocity. Our major oil company 
states that 60 trips were made by large tankers to its terminal in 
1950, an increase of 12 trips over 1949, and that 1951 will see a further 
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increase in the number of trips. This increase in the traffic of large 
tankers is reflected in the operation of the six major oil firms of the 
35-foot channel. The companies have indicated that tankers larger 
than the T-2 type will be operated when the Belt Line bridge diffi- 
culties are corrected. A new and modern bridge, with vertical-lift 
drawspan to provide 300 feet horizontal clearance for passage of vessels 
on a straight-channel course, would accelerate the movements of com- 
mercial and naval vessel traffic; tugs could lay alongside the vessels 
when moving through the drawspan; the new drawspan could be 
operated more quickly and efficiently ; and better day and night visi- 
bility will be afforded to vessels simultaneously approaching the new 
drawspan. 

General: Exceptional precautions are now taken in the movement 
of large tankers and fertilizer ships through the Belt Line bridge. 
However, the existing navigation hazards, plus the ever-present. pos- 
sibility of operational failure by either the vessel or tugs, still consti- 
tute a grave vulnerability to major accidents similar to those which 
occurred in 1939 and 1948. Each of these accidents seriously damaged 
the highway bridge next upstream and, in one instance, the collision . 
of a tanker caused the highway drawspan to drop in the channel, 
temporarily blocking all navigation.. The accidents were directly and 
wholly attributable to the Belt Line bridge. Should a similar accident 
occur during the present national emergency, the effects would be far 
reaching. The temporary blocking of movements of naval vessels to 
and from important Navy terminals upstream from the highway 
bridge, including the operation of ammunition barges to'and from the 
St. Julian Ammunition Depot, would seriously hinder the war effort. 
Also, a similar condition would be very detrimental to the economy of 
the Hampton Roads area through the temporary stoppage of com- 
merce handled by water and rail. 

The existing Belt Line bridge has been the source of complaints 
from navigation interests for many years. The earliest. possible action 
should be taken to construct the new Belt Line bridge to the new 
channel alinement and to remove the existing bridge. This improve- 
ment, when completed, would greatly benefit the economic structure 
of the port of Norfolk and would definitely facilitate the commercial 
and military efforts in the present emergency, should it continue; also, 
it would induce other large industries to locate on the Southern 
Branch. It is understood that construction of the new bridge and 
removal of the old structure can be so executed as to cause a minimum 
of interference to the operations of the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt 
Line Railroad Co. : 

Mr. Kerr. Both of these bridges pass over a channel that is used for 
large ships and water transportation ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, Judge. 

Mr. Kerr. And the purpose is to join them so that you will have one 
bridge instead of having a diagonal piece of the bridge one way and 
the other way straight? 

Mr. Harpy. They won’t be exactly jomed, but they will be in a 
straight line with each other. 

Mr. Rasavur. They have:a turn in the stream, and that is what. 
‘auses the trouble with the Norfolk boats ? 
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Mr. THomrson. That is right. 

Mr. Razavt. What is your official position ? 

Mr. Tompson. I am executive vice president of the Hampton 
Roads Maritime Association. 

Mr. Ranaut. This is a railroad bridge we are talking about ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ragsavt. It is about 50 years old? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. I suppose there is the regular amortization provision 
worked out as to the cost of the new bridge, between the Government 
and the railroad. 

Mr. Tompson. Those details have been worked out between the 
Government and the railroad; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. According to the justifications, there is an estimate 
here on the part of the engineers, and there was success on the part 
of the engineers in justifying this Belt Line Railroad bridge, Eliza- 
beth River, Norfolk, Va., for $900,000*for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. THomrson. That is right. ea 

Mr. Razavur. That sum will take care of this bridge, will it? 

Mr. THompson. That is my understanding. An amount has al- 
ready been appropriated, as you know, 

Mr. Rapwavut. Yes. You had in 1951, $612,279. 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Kerr. Has any work been done on this? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Nothing but the survey, and the plans for the new 
bridge have been prepared. 

Mr. Kerr. You cannot do any work until the entire amount is 
appropriated ? 

fr. Tuompson. No, sir; except this: If this amount is put in the 
budget, my understanding is that a contract may be let on the whole 
work on a continuing basis. 

Mr. Rapavr. That is right. Under the law, the entire amount of 
money has to be appropriated before they can start. 

Mr. THompson. That is right. 

Mr. Rasavut. And the estimate for 1952 will bring the amount up 
to the $900,000 required. 

Mr. Davis. I have no doubt but what this bridge is going to have 
to be built, but, if my recollection is correct, at the time this was dis- 
cussed with the engineers, it appeared that the Federal Government 
is paying 86 percent of the cost of this project. My impression at that 
time’was that the Federal Government did not get a very good bar- 
gaining job out of the thing and that the railroad is going to be put in 
a better position than it ought to be as a result of the agreement that 
was made. 

Mr. ‘THompson. Very frankly, I do not know what the arrangement 
is between the railroad and the Government. I have never been 
advised. 

Mr. Davis. My recollection is that the Government is going to pay 
86 percent of the cost. 

Mr. THompson. I would like to say in passing that the railroad traf- 
fic is important, of course, and while navigation may have the right-of- 
way—and I am a navigation man and always demand that—we under- 
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stand there have to be railroads, or there would not be any navigation. 

Mr. Harpy. I think there is one aspect of that which I would like 
to mention. I am not at all aware of the relationship as between the 
cost to be borne by the railroad and that to be borne by the Govern- 
ment. I presume that was worked out in accordance with the act. 
But I do want to call attention to the fact that one end of that rail- 
road bridge connects directly with the navy yard. There is a portion 
of the navy yard upstream from that bridge—and Navy ships carry- 
ing their stores up there have to go through this bridge. Additionally, 
the Navy ammunition dump is upstream from this bridge. So the 
bridge is highly important to our defense activities. 

Mr. Davis. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Harpy. And if there is any abnormally high percentage of gov- 


. ernmental contribution, I would assume it might be.due to that fact. 


I do not know. . 

Mr. Davis. It seemed to me that here was a railroad trading a 
bridge from which they had already had considerable use in favor 
not only of a new bridge but a considerably better bridge, and the 14 
percent contribution on their part seemed to be a little too small. 

Mr. Harpy. I can follow your reasoning, but I do not know the 
answer to that. I have not seen the figures. I am not familiar with 
it at all. 

But there is another way you might look at it. If the present bridge 
is serving the purpose of the railroad and the change is made necessary 
almost entirely for navigation, then you can understand why the rail- 
road would drive a hard bargain. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, that is not the responsibility of you gentle- 
men, but I wanted you to know I did feel that way about it as a result 
of the testimony that was given when this was presented by the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Mr. Tuompson. I might add further, to emphasize what the Con- 
gressman said, that I have been working on this thing for 20 years. 
I could not get to first base with it until we got the ‘Truman-Hobbs 
Act. The railroad told me the bridge was satisfactory to carry their 
traffic. But Iam a navigation man. That is why I kept at it. And 
being a navigation man, I kept trying to beat the railroad into some 
kind of an agreement. But it was not until we got the Truman-Hobbs 
Act that we could get any agreement at all. 

Mr. Davis. I want you folks to know that Mr. Hardy is consid- 
ered on both sides of the aisle as one of the very best Members of 
Congress and one of the most effective. 

Mr. Tuomrson. We go along with you on that 100 percent. 

Mr. Harpy. I certainly do thank you gentlemen. 





Tuespay, May 8, 1951. 


Garuricut Dam, Va. 
WITNESSES 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

B. C. MOOMAW, COVINGTON, VA. 

FRED McWANE, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, LYNCHBURG (VA.) 
FOUNDRY CO. 


Mr. Ranaut. Now, Congressman Hardy, you are also going to 
testify for the Gathright Dam ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Burton was not able to be here today. This is Mr. Ben Moomaw of 
Covington, and, Judge [ Mr. Kerr], F have a letter from Mr. Burton 
addressed to you. Mr. Burton was unable to be here today and has 
asked me if I would present Mr. Moomaw and convey to the com- 
mittee his observation to the effect that he was thoroughly familiar 
with the testimony which Mr. Moomaw would give, and he wanted the 
committee to know he was wholeheartedly in support of the position 
which Mr. Moomaw would present. 

With that little explanation, I know Mr. Burton regrets exceed- 
ingly he is not able to be here. I cannot substitute for him, but I, 
am sure Mr. Moomaw can present the picture adequately. 

Mr. Kerr. I will put Mr. Burton’s letter to me in the record. 

Mr. Rasavr. I want to say further that Mr. Burton has contacted 
the committee by long distance for the purpose of making forcibly 
known to the committee his deep interest in this project. 

(The letter above referred to is as follows:) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wahington, D. C., May 8, 1951. 
Hon. Joun H. Kerr, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Army Civil Functions, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to present to your committee Mr. B. C. Moomaw, 
of Covington, Va., and Mr. Fred McWane, of Lynchburg, Va. 

I subscribe wholeheartedly to the statements to be presented by these gen- 
tlemen before your committee. They are advocating that the planning money 
proposed in the budget in the amount of $175,000 be allocated for the Gathright 
Dam project on the James River in Virginia. They are in full accord with the 
theory that money appropriated for such projects should be in the interest of 
defense, which we all feel is the case in this particular instance. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


CLARENCE G. Burton. 
Mr. Ranaut. Now we will be pleased to hear your statement. 
Mr. Moomaw. My name is B. C. Moomaw, Covington, Va. 
We have appeared before this committee, as Judge Kerr recalls, 
a great number of times in support of this project. On the other 
occasions when we have been here, we have had representative groups 
from the James River Basin in Virginia and have presented to the 


committee on several occasions representatives from our governing 
bodies, boards of supervisors, town councils, chambers of commerce, 
and other civic associations and the Governor of Virginia and other 
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leading people interested in this project. We could have brought 
such representation today, but we did not think it appropriate. 

This project is one of the very good projects in that it has an 
economic ratio of 1.50 to 1. 

And we have always taken this position in our appearances before 
you, Judge Kerr, that we wanted this project to be considered on its 
merits, that if the policy of the Congress was to approve or to con- 
struct projects that were better than this that we would have no 
objection to ours being left out; but if the policy of Congress was to 
approve projects of equal or lesser merit, we wanted ours in there, and 
this committee has always given us an appropriation for this project, 
except last year when you did not appropriate any planning money for 
any of these projects, but at all other times this committee has 
approved the project and appropriated some money for it. 

The project has been blocked in the Senate for reasons which had 
nothing to do with the merit of the project itself. 

This time we come before you with this position that in our opinion 
new projects of this sort should not be considered or developed unless 
they can justify themselves on the basis of defense values. We our- 
selves do not claim, Judge Kerr, sufficient authority or knowledge to 
determine the defense value of this project, but, as I understxind it, 
it has been considered by the Army engineers and by the Bureau of 
the Budget as having sufficient defense value to justify its planning 
at this time. 

Very briefly, the defense values are these, the project itself will have 
34,000 kilowatts of storage capacity, and it will increase the capacity 
of downstream power plants by 6,100 kilowatts more, making 40,000 
kilowatts of electric power. 

It offers very decided flood protection to some essential defense 
plants, or, at least, they were war-essential plants in World War II. 
One of them is a large paper mill located at Covington, which employs 
2,500 people, and which would be otherwise subject to very serious 
flood damage. 

Another one is a paper mill, or board mill, which makes paper for 
packages at Big Island, which employs about 300 people. 

Another one is a paper mill at Lynchburg, which employs about 600 
people, which makes container material and, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant of all, 2 very large foundries located in Lynchburg, 1 employing 
about 300 people, and the other 1 about 1.200, which were occupied 
during World War IT almost exclusively on war production, having 
to do, in a good many instances, with materials which kept actual war 
plants running, and also with the providing of a lot of materials for 
the Shipping Board. 

Now, we believe that this project is a very meritorious one. Cer- 
tainly in respect to its long-range value it 1s one of the best in the 
East. It is double in economic ratio to a good many projects which 
have already been constructed. 

We hope that you gentlemen will consider that it is of sufficient 
defense value to justify the approval of the planning money which is 
in the budget, and with that we leave the matter in your hands. 

Now, we have with us also Mr. Fred McWane, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Lynchburg Foundry Co., which is the larger of the foundry 
companies that I mentioned at Lynchburg. 
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Mr. Rasaut. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. McWane. 

Mr. McWane. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
represent the industries, I suppose, not officially, of course, but we 
have met from time to time over the years that this matter has been 
alive, and we have met in the city of Lynchburg. 

Frankly, we were not at the beginning thoroughly sold on this prop- 
osition until we employed a group of engineers of our own selection 
to sort of make a study of it and we then came to the conclusion that 
this was entirely a practical thing. We are rather conservative peo- 
ple, and we do not like to see the Government spend money where, 
perhaps, we are going to have to pay for it in taxes. Even now, al- 
though we are the ones who are mostly affected, we have taken the 
position that it is not up to us to determine whether or not this proj- 
ect is of defense value, but we leave that entirely up to the Army en- 
gineers. We will take their judgment not only on that, but the mone- 
tary value of the structure there. However, at the present time I 
think all of the industries there have a very definite part in their 
thinking in the defense effort. Although I speak briefly of our own 
‘ase, I think it will be applicable, in varying degrees, to other plants 
in the valley. In our foundry we employ about 1,200 people and pro- 
duce about 200 tons of castings every day, small castings which are 
used very largely in the automotive industry. Our largest customer 
is the Caterpiller Tractor Co. We also do a great deal of business 
with the chemical processing industry. 

Mr. Razavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McWankr. If we should have a flood there which would knock 
us out for possibly 2 hours, a flood of 2 hours’ duration, as we have 
an underground system of sand handling there in our operation, it 
would take us 2 months to get back into operation. 

It is not the monetary matter that we are concerned about entirely, 
but employment for our men. They are skilled men, and if they are 
thrown out of employment in our field we wonder how we can kee 
them employed, and there is the situation of them going out to dif- 
ferent industries up and down the valley. We have a problem there. 

It is not my purpose to go into detail on this other than where you 
want to question us about the industrial situation. 

There is another interesting development, in Virginia, and that 
is in the last few years the enactment of the water control law which 
has been enacted by the general assembly and is working definitely 
toward the purification of streams in Virginia. All our industry has 
done a very good job there. I happen not. to be one of the polluting 
industries, so I can talk freely about it. The paper mill, particularly 
at Covington, has done a good job so far in reducing the pollution, 
but the municipalities are faced with a very serious situation. I 
think if the development of this project is to be done at any time 
within the reasonable future, as a matter of health and public safety 
I think that the community has a very definite part in it. Mr. Burton 
is in accordance with me. He was my next-door neighbor for 20 
years. Our own city of Lynchburg is now making plans tonight 
for the city council to meet, and those preliminary plans will come 
before the group, maybe not plans to construct, but to go into the 
financial phases of that sewage-disposal plant for the municipality. 
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Frankly, what we do from a practical standpoint in the sewage treat- 
ment will depend somewhat on the level that this stream will main- 
tain, so it will mean a great deal to the municipalities and villages, 
as well as the industrial plants as to just what program is to be 
developed in the next few years. So, I insist that we are not coming 
here and asking for funds, as we would in peacetime with a large 
group of people. We are merely laying before you our proposition 
and our problem. ; 

We think we are important to a reasonable degree, to a small degree 
in the defense effort. Your own Army engineers are the best arbiters 
of that far better than we are, but we ask you to give this most earnest 
consideration, and we hope that your decision will be favorable as 
it has been every time the matter has been before you. 

Mr. Rapavut. We have your project in mind. Thank you very much 
for your statement. 

Mr. McWanr. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I cer- 
tainly want to express on my own behalf and on behalf of Mr. Burton 
our deep appreciation for this hearing. I cannot speak too much 
about this proposition because of lack of knowledge, but I sincerely 
trust your report will be favorable. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you; we will see you gentlemen again. 


Burorp Dam 
WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 

WILLIAM B. HARTSFIELD, MAYOR, ATLANTA, GA. 

T. 0. GALLOWAY, PRESIDENT, NATURAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE, 
UPPER CHATTAHOOCHEE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

W. WELDON GARDINER, PRESIDENT, UPPER CHATTAHOOCHEE DE- 
VELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

ROY P. OTWELL, MAYOR, CUMMING, GA. 

HON. E. L. FORRESTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

HON. JOHN S. WOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Ranaut. Now we are going to hear from our colleague, Con- 
gressman Davis, on Buford Dam. 

Mr. James Davis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have with me this afternoon Mayor William B. Hartsfield, of the city 
of Atlanta; Mr. Roy Otwell, mayor of Cumming, Ga., and vice presi- 
dent of the Upper Chattahoochee Development Association; Mr. Wel- 
don Gardiner, of Buford, Ga., president of the Upper Chattahoochee 
Development Association; and Mr. T. O. Galloway, of Gainesville, 
Hall County, chairman of the Natural Resources Committee of 
the Upper Chattahoochee Development Association. Congressman 
Wood, of Georgia, will be along at 3 o’clock. That was the time the 
engagement was originally set for, and a member of the staff called 
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and said you could take us a little earlier if we could get here, and we 
hurried on over. Congressman Sikes, of Florida, asked me to express 
his interest in this project, as did Congressmen Camp and Forrester, 
of Georgia, and Congressman Andrews, of Alabama. They were 
before your committee, I believe, several days ago on behalf of the Jim 
Woodruff Dam at Chattahoochee, Fla., which is a part of the same 
project as Buford Dam. 

There are four dams in the project. The southernmost dam is the 
Jim Woodruff Dam at Chattahoochee, Fla. ; the upper Columbia Dam, 
the Fort Benning Dam, and the northernmost dam is the Buford Dam, 
which is the dam in behalf of which we appear this afternoon. It is 
located on the Chattahoochee River, about 35 miles northwest of 
Atlanta. 

I assume that you gentlemen have already heard from the engineers ? 

Mr. Razavut. Yes; we have heard from the engineers. We have 
that in mind. 

Mr. James Davis. Briefly, I want to state that, in my opinion, 
Buford Dam is the key dam of the entire project, consisting of four 
dams, for the reason that it is located in the northernmost section of 
the project, an area in which heavy rainfall occurs, and the purpose 
served by the Buford Dam is that it collects this water there in the 
reservoir, which is scheduled to hold 2,282,000 acre-feet, of which 
582,000 acre-feet is to be devoted to flood control. 

That will enable Buford Dam Reservoir there to hold this flood- 
water which, unless it is impounded, not only would ravage the 
valley down the river from that section all of the way down, but also 


it will enable this water to be held there as it is collected in the rainy : 


season so as to be released later on in the dry season of the year. It is 
of the utmost importance that that be done so as to maintain this 
9-foot navigation channel from Columbus, Ga., down to the mouth of 
the river in the Gulf of Mexico. 

This dam is a multipurpose dam, power, flooded control, recreation 
and navigation, and as I see it I think it is the key dam of the entire 
project. 

Now, Mayor Hartsfield has gathered some detailed and specific 
information which he will present to you in order to give you a gen- 
eral picture. I now ask that Mayor Hartsfield, with the permission 
of the committee, make his statement. 

Mr. Razavr. All right, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. James Davis. Gentlemen, this will describe the dam [indicat- 
ing] leaflet. 

Mr. Hartsrievp. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am appearing before you in the interest of the all-purpose develop- 
ment of the Chattahoochee River, which, of course, includes the Jim 
Woodruff Dam, the upper Columbia, and particularly in behalf of 
the Buford Dam which is to be erected on the Chattahoochee River 
about 35 miles north of Atlanta on the dividing line between Forsyth 
and Gwinnett Counties near Buford, Ga. 

The Chattahoochee River is one of the best undeveloped rivers in 
America, gentlemen. Its headwaters arise in one of the greatest rain- 
fall areas of our country, which is the north Georgia, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina mountains. 
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The Buford Dam, as Congressman Davis has told you, has in the 
past been termed by General Feringa, of the Corps of Engineers, as 
the key dam of the Chattahoochee River, promoting the development 
of the entire river from the headwaters to its outlet in the Gulf, and 
it flows into the Gulf as the Apalachicola River. 

The building of the Buford Dam as a hydroelectric project will 
not only provide additional badly needed electric power for the south- 
east, where many vital war industries are located and others are being 
proposed; but it will also increase the amount of firm power on any 
and all of the dams below Buford. 

The Buford Dam will also provide navigation on the balance of 
the river and will aid in furnishing at least 9 feet of navigational 
depth on the river from Columbus to the Gulf at all seasons of the 
year, as well as provide a regular and adequate water supply for the 
various municipalities, counties, and industrial districts on the river 
below said dam. 

I would like at this time to call your attention to the enormous recre- 
ational possibilities of the huge lake that this dam will provide within 
1 hour’s drive of the great city of Atlanta, which now has a popula- 
tion of close to 650,000 people. 

Buford Dam also complies with the requirements laid down by the 
President as a project worthy to be built during the important period 
of national defense and preparedness. It contributes to badly needed 
electric power, flood control, navigation, industrial water supply, and 
since it will be an earthfilled dam, will not require huge amounts of 
critical concrete or cement. —_- 

The city of Atlanta and its metropolitan area, comprising the 
counties of De Kalb, Fulton, and Cobb, are particularly interested 
in the Buford Dam as a source of more power and regular water 
supply for the many industrial and defense plants now being built 
in the Atlanta RIS Se area. Not only is its power needed, but 
several great steam-electric plants are now located on the Chattahoo- 
chee River near Atlanta, and any drought conditions, without this 
regulatory flow, would not only increase the pollution problems of the 
Atlanta metropolitan area but would cause possible shut-downs of 
electric power plants now using the river water for cooling purposes. 
The city of Atlanta is also interested in abating flood problems on the 
river, since its enlarged limits now run for some 9 miles along the 
banks of the Chattahoochee River. 

The Army engineers estimate the Buford Dam to cost something 
over $40,000,000. Over $1,000,000 has already been expended on this 
project, but the Bureau of the Budget, for some reason, I believe, has 
recommended only $900,000 in the new appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1952. 

All of the various organizations here represented and others who are 
not represented here, are interested in the building of the dam and feel 
that on account of the type of the dam and its tremendous importance 
to the balance of the river system that it would be wise to set up at 
least 514 million dollars for the next fiscal year to enable a real and 
economical start on earth-filled construction work on the main dam. 

In this conclusion, we believe that the Corps of Engineers will agree, 
both as to the importance of the dam itself and the necessity for mak- 
ing a real start on its construction. 
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In conclusion, I want to impress upon the committee the great im- 
portance of the southeastern part of our Nation in the matter of 
national defense, 

Military authorities are agreed that the front line of possible attack 
from an unfriendly power will be the Northwest and the great in- 
dustrial areas running along the Canadian border, while the great 
Southeast, with its favorable climate and its water resources may 
become the industrial and military arsenal of the Nation. 

Gentlemen, for these reasons, as well as the local reasons hereto- 
fore enumerated, we are here to respectfully request that you consider 
an appropriation of at least $5,500,000 for a substantial beginning of 
the main Buford earthwork dam. 

May I say further, gentlemen, that we have one great steam plant 
on that river which is contributing badly and vitally needed electric 
current, and that if we had a recurrence of the 1925 drought that plant 
would go out of operation. 

It consumes for cooling purposes alone five times the amount of 
water that Atlanta uses Bate that river, and the same power com- 
pany is erecting another plant 25 miles down the river. 

So, we are greatly concerned over electric power in this section of 
ours. It is going to determine our future growth, and it is going to 
determine how many war plants can be put in that section, and I say 
to you, and I think the Corps of Engineers, or any other reputable 
engineers, will verify the fact that a recurrence of the 1925 drought 
without storing that mountain water would seriously hurt the whole 
Southeast by diminishing the available electric power. 

Mr. Rasavt. Thank you. Who is your next witness? 

Mr. James Davis. Mr. Chairman, Mr. T. O. Gallaway from Hall 
County, who would like to say a few words. 

Mr. Rasaut. Please identify yourself for the record, Mr. Galla- 
way. 

Mr. Gatroway. I am T. O. Galloway, of Gainesville, Ga. I am 
as Po of the natural resources committee of the Upper Chatta- 
r100chee Development Association. 

Congressman Davis said in a better way than I could what I had 
in mind, particularly with reference to the damage that is being 
done by floods, and I am interested in that phase of it that affects 
agriculture. 

Mr. Rapavur. Yes. 

Mr. GaLtoway. The watershed above Buford Dam comprises about 
1,000,000 acres and the rainfall in this area, the average annual rain- 
fall is 54 inches at Gainesville, and about 70 inches in Habersham 
County. The land in this area is very rolling and mountainous in 
portions of it, and this heavy rainfall causes a lot of floods which 
almost destroy the usefulness of the very valuable bottom land along 
this river. 

Po Kerr. Have you seen this dam since they began construction 
of it! 

Mr. Gatioway. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Kerr. What percentage of it is completed ? 

Mr. Gatioway. I could not answer that. I know that one of the 
dikes has been completed. 
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Mr. Razavt. It is just getting started. It is about 6 percent com- 
pleted, Judge. 

Mr. Gatioway. Yes. This, as I see it, does affect the production 
of agricultural crops which are so essential in our defense program, 
and in addition to that there is a great deal of erosion that is taking 

lace on this watershed, and the construction of the dam would 
encourage the land owners to do more about protecting it from 
erosion. 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you very much. Who is the next witness? 

Mr. James Davis. Mr. Weldon Gardiner from Buford, Ga. 

Mr. Garpiner. I do not know of much that I could add to what 
has already been said except that I do indorse what has been said. 

In addition to that, I would like to state that this area is under- 
going a change-over with increased industrial development all in this 
area. The organization that I represent covers 10 counties all within 
the watershed of the upper Chattahoochee River. 

You wonder sometimes’ why this group is so interested in water and 
cries a lot about water. 

This 1925 drought has been mentioned. You will notice from the 
folder there that the average flow in the period 1929 to 1947 was 2,010 
cubic feet per second. In August 1925 the flow of this river was 119 
cubic feet per second, which is totally inadequate, so far as water is 
concerned, to meet the change-over which we are undergoing at this 
time. 

Mr. Rasavur. And the impounding of this water and the proper 
release of it would cause a more constant flow ¢ 

Mr. Ga.ttoway. Yes, sir; that is right. We feel in this particular 
area that we are in a heavy-rainfall area. We feel that this is part of 
our natural resources just as much as the oil fields of Texas, and with 
the completion of this dam it will help to utilize and use this to the 
advantage it should be used. 

Mr. Rasavr. Thank you. 

Mr. Gatioway. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rapavut. Thank you very much. Who is the next witness? 

Mr. James Davis. Mr. Roy Otwell, mayor of Cumming, Ga., and 
also vice president of the Upper Chattahoochee Development 
Association. 

Mr. Rapavut. Mr. Mayor, will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Orwe.u. My name is Roy P. Otwell. Iam mayor of Cumming, 
Ga., and vice president of the Upper Chattahoochee Development 
Association. 

There is much yet, I think, to be said on this subject and this request, 
but I believe, in the interests of time, I will just second the suggestion 
that you allocate to us at least $5,500,000 to start this project in a big 
way. I think it is a very worthy project, and I think it would be 
economy and good business judgment to go ahead at this time. 

Mr. Kerr. Was this item approved by the budget ? 

Mr. James Davis. Yes; it has been, Judge. 

Mr. Rapavr. Yes, Judge. On this item last year we had an appro- 
priation of $900,000, and the tentative allocation for the fiscal year 
1952 is $900,000. 
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Mr. James Davis. Yes, sir. We are hoping that the committee may 
see fit to follow the suggestion made by Mayor Hartsfield and increase 
that to $5,500,000. 

Mr. Rasavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. James Davis. Mr. Chairman, we have two Members of Congress 
here who would like to briefly express their interest in this project. 
Congressman Forrester, of the Third District, would like to say some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Rasavt. We will be glad to hear you, Congressman Forrester. 

Mr. Forrester. I would like to say this, that I came before this 
committee last week with a delegation from Columbus and other sec- 
tions in my district. At that time Congressman George Andrews, of 
Alabama, and Congressman Robert Sikes, of Florida, and other Con- 
gressmen were here. This particular dam project is one of the several 
projects we are interested in on the Chattahoochee and the Apalachi- 
cola. We people down in my district heartily endorse this plan. We 
realize the necessity of this project going through in order that the 
Chattahoochee and the Apalachicola may be developed in the man- 
ner that we hope that our Government is going to allow it to be done. 

I do not have anything further to say to you except just to let you 
know that I am behind Congressman Davis and these gentlemen here, 
and my people are also. If you people could give them the allotment, 
or recommend the allotment that they are talking about, I believe it 
would be a good thing. I think that the engineers realize, and I am 
sure the people do, and that you realize that the longer you string a 
thing out the more expensive it becomes. If you can do what is re- 
quested it will be mighty pleasing to me and to my people. 

Mr. James Davis. Congressman Wood would like to say a few 
words. 

Mr. Rasavut. The committee will be glad to hear you, Congressman. 

Mr. Woop. Gentlemen, of course my position with reference to this 
particular project is pretty well known to this committee, and I will 
not take up a great deal of your time. 

It happens that this project is located in the district that I serve. 
However, it is also near the district served by Mr. Davis, and is one 
of the projects in the over-all development of the river basin which 
I believe is pretty universally agreed to be of vast importance, and I 
am not going to undertake to go into the question of the merits of 
the project. 

It seems to me that it is rather poor economy to string out the con- 
struction of a project of this sort until the time it will take to complete 
it with this sort of an appropriation each year runs into forty-some- 
odd years, because nobody gets any benefit from the money already 
expended, or which will be expended on it hereafter until its com- 
pletion, and at the rate of $900,000 appropriations, $1,000,000, or 
$1,500,000 a year it would take approximately 40 years to complete 
the project under present estimated costs, and nobody can say what 
those costs will be ultimately if it is strung out that length of time. 

As I said before, I think it is agreed by the engineers and others con- 


cerned that this is the bottleneck in the development of that river 
system. 
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The Chief of Engineers of the southeastern division has advised me 

that $5,000,000 to $5,500,000 could be economically expended on this 
roject in the next fiscal year, and at that rate the project could be 

finished in approximately 6 to 8 years at the present estimated cost. 

There is one other thing that I do not think anybody has partic- 
ularly stressed before this body. 

Most of you know, of course, that the South, and particularly the 
Southeast, has only in recent years emerged from a rather backward 
economic condition. We have been hampered by differentials in 
freight rates which have made-it impossible for us to compete with 
industries in other sections of the country. 

The engineers advise me in the completion of this dam and the con- 
sequent even flow of water from this dam downstream that it is en- 
tirely feasible and practical to inaugurate water transportation from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the city of Atlanta, and even 6 or 7 miles above 
the city of Atlanta which would materially reduce the freight rates 
for that entire section, and it would mean a lot to the industries that 
are so rapidly migrating to that section, because, as you gentlemen 
know, the labor conditions and the climate make it practical for many 
of our industries to locate in that area. 

All of these things considered, I feel that it is not only justifiable, 
but that it is imperative that the project be completed more rapidly 
than would be possible under this sort of an annual appropriation. 
I know what you gentlemen are up against here with reference to un- 
dertaking to stay within the budget estimates on these various proj- 
ects, and to even reduce them. It seems to me in an instance of this 
sort, where, as I said before, nobody is going to get any benefit from 
the money already expended or that would be expended in the ap- 
propriations authorized until the project is completed, if you are 
going to put its completion off for 40 years the interest on the invest- 
ment will be more than the whole cost of the project would be if com- 
pleted in a reasonable time. So, we think that the project justifies 
the hope that we may have an appropriation in the neighborhood of 
certainly the amount we have estimated which can be judiciously and 
economically expended by the engineers within the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Kerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. JAmes Davis. Mr. Chairman, there is one more matter I wanted 
to call to your attention. I do not know whether it was mentioned 
before or not, but I do not recall that it was. Fort Benning is one 
of the largest military installations in the country, and it will no 
doubt continue to be used. It is located on this river and the area 
which is scheduled to have water transportation, and this Buford 
Dam is important from that angle, as I stated, to release this water 
in the upper system so as to maintain that 9-foot navigation channel, 
and in that respect it does have a vital relationship to our military 
program. 

Mr. Raxsavt. All right. 

Mr. James Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and gen- 
tlemen of the committee. 
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Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
SIMILKAMEEN RIver 


WITNESS 


HON. WALT HORAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Razavut. Congressman Horan, I believe you want to talk to us 
about the Similkameen River. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. This is one of about 12 international rivers which 
are a problem in the development of the Columbia River. The reason 
I am here this morning is that the Similkameen River is the main 
supply river for the Okanagon highlands, and whenever we have 
floods on the Columbia River, the greatest incidence of our floods 
occurs here [indicating on map] even though here it is 2,500 feet above 
sea level. 

The Columbia River, of course, delivers more water than any other 
river in North America with the single exception of the Mississippi 
at high water below Vicksburg. That, of course, is the basis for the 
greatness of the Columbia River as a potential supplier of water power 
and for other purposes. 

The control of the floodwaters in the Okanagon highlands north 
of Grand Coulee and north of Chief Joseph, which is now being built, 
will involve the development of dams along the Similkameen, which 
actually is the supplier of the Okanagon River which empties into the 
Columbia River here [indicating] just below the site of Chief Joseph 
Dam. 

There are two ways to approach that. One is by the construction 
of a dam on the American side at Shankers Bend, a dam which will 
flood, I believe, 1,300,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Rasavut. What is that name? 

Mr. Horan. That is Shankers Bend, 7 miles above Oroville. 

The other alternative is the construction of dams in the upper 
reaches of the Similkameen in Canada and in the eastern slope of the 
Cascade Range. 

At this point I want to say I am here to ask you to waive the Presi- 
dent’s rule banning uses of the contingent fund for surveys. We 
want the Army engineers to make detailed studies on the Similka- 
meen in conjunction with the Canadians through the International 
Joint Commission and taking other steps. 

The Canadians are not ready to develop this river. They have not 
the money, nor is the population here ready for industrial expansion. 

Mr. Ranaut. Is this for power, too? 

Mr. Horan. It will be. This will create about 125,000 kilowatts 
which makes it a rather important dam. It will be 260 feet high if 
they build the Shankers Dam. However, we cannot build that until 
we have permission from the Canadians, and they are not willing to 
cede that. 

However, this is the important point. Floods on this river come 
during the runoff period if we have a late spring and early summer 
so that the runoff is compressed into a short time. The reason we 
want the study made and want you to waive the President’s restric- 
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tion in this particular instance is that at low-water time this river 
becomes so devoid of runoff water that we are convinced now there 
are more water rights agreed to in the disposal of this river water 
where it does contribute to reclamation and so forth than actually 
exist in the river at the low-water period. 

( After discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Raravr. Is the President’s restriction you are seeking to have 
set aside in regard to this project the restriction dealing with joint 
studies between Canada and the United States? 

Mr. Horan. Or any studies, as I understand, by the Army engineers 
unless directly connected with the military effort. 

Mr. Rasavur. Would not that study have to be made by the Joint 
Commission, because it is an international matter ? 

Mr. Horan. It will be. The Army engineers will participate in it. 
It will be done through the Army civil functions. 

Mr. Kerr. Tell us something about those Canadian dams. 

Mr. Horan. I am not familiar with all of these. These would all 
be small dams [indicating], and the Canadians in their dickering so 
far have indicated they would prefer this—— 

Mr. Ragavt. This is a similar situation to Niagara power ? 

Mr. Horan. It has some similarities. 

Mr. Ragsavt. This has to go through the State Department ? 

Mr. Horan. We have gone ahead with that. 

Mr. Rapavr. But it has to go through the State Department ? 

Mr. Horan. Yes; this has to go through the State Department and 
also through the International Joint Commission; the Army engi- 
neers cooperating. But some work has already been done on this to 
find out about the water rights and balance them against the flow 
at the low-water period during August. We now want to completely 
finish the work, especially to inventory the water rights. 

Mr. Rapaur. Let me ask, because of other testimony we have had 
here, do you feel there is need for more power development up there ? 

Mr. Horan. This is not a matter of power, not at this time. This 
is not an authorization to build the dam. 

Mr. Rasavrt. This is for a study with the idea of building a dam. 

Mr. Horan. Yes; later; but mostly, right now, to find out all there 
is to know about water right commitments. 

Mr. Rapavut. Well, that is the purpose of the study; is it not? 

Mr. Horan. That is right. 

(After discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ragpavt. In regard to the restrictions of the President on this 
project as against the other projects, you think this project should 
go ahead ? 

Mr. Horan. That is right. I just want to give them the green 
light. Their studies are already authorized. 

There are two alternatives. They feel we ought to do this first, 
but the reluctance of the Canadians to do anything about building 
this dam makes the Joint Commission feel that we should go ahead 
and make a complete study. For that reason we would like to have 
those restrictions waived in this particular instance. 

Mr. Kerr. I do not see how we can waive the restrictions unless you 
have a law to do this. : 
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Mr. Horan. We have a law to make the study, but the restrictions 
which the President put on apply here and, of course, keep applying 
to any of those funds as of now. 

Mr. Kerr. How much cost is involved in the construction of those 
Canadian dams? 

Mr. Horan. That I do not know. The dam at Shanker’s bend is 
estimated at $36,000,000. However, the building of the dam is not 
involved here; it is merely a matter of permitting these surveys. 

(After discussion off the record :) 

Mr. Rasavr. We will see what can be done. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you. 


Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
Mississtpr1 River at Criinton, Iowa 


WITNESSES 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 

DON R. ALLISON, MAYOR OF CLINTON, IOWA 

BENTON R. ANDERSON, CITY ENGINEER, CLINTON, IOWA 

WARREN McELENEY, PRESIDENT, CLINTON CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 

REYNOLD P. JURGENSEN, MEMBER, CLINTON CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE c 


Mr. Rasaut. Now, Congressman Talle, I believe you want to talk 
to us about the Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa. 

Mr. Tate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Razavur. We will be very glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Tauxx. I have a prepared statement. Then I shall appreciate 
it if you will permit each of the four gentlemen who accompany me 
to say just a word, because they are fresh from the scene. 

Mr. Razavt. Very well. 

Mr. Tatxe. Mr. Chairman, I realize that your committee schedule 
is crowded, and I appreciate the opportunity you have afforded me 
on short notice to testify in support of the claim of the City of Clinton, 
Iowa, for restitution of damages to its sewer systems. 

The city of Clinton, in my district, is a city of approximately 30,000 
population located on the Lowa banks of the Mississippi River midway 
between the Twin Cities and St. Louis. This community is faced wit 
a serious public health problem. The solution lies with the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government acknowledges its liability, 
a no money has been appropriated to discharge it. The facts are as 

ollows: 

Inder the Federal navigation project on the upper Mississippi 
River, a 9-foot channel was created by the construction of a series of 
locks and dams and by dredging. 

Lock No. 14, some 20 miles below Clinton, was opened to navigation 
in 1939. Pool No. 14, which extends upstream some 30 miles above 
lock and dam No, 14, raised the average river stage 2.5 feet at Clinton. 
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As a result of the higher water level, the discharge of city sewage 
into the river has been impeded. 

Mr. Chairman, pursuant to a Senate resolution adopted in 1944, 
the Army engineers investigated the damages caused at Clinton by 
the creation of pool No. 14. The engineers’ findings and recommenda- 
tions are set forth in Senate Document No. 197 of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. In brief, the engineers take the position that “an equitable 
measure of the damages caused to Clinton by the operation of pool 
No. 14 is the cost of remedial works required to eliminate the adverse 
effect of the pool on these sewers.” The remedial works proposed by 
the engineers consist of (a) the initial cleaning of the sewers, and (0b) 
the construction of pumping plants and gates at three of the sewer 
outlets. The cost to the Federal Government was estimated at the 
time of the engineers’ survey—that. is, in 1946—as being $257,770. 
(This figure does not include the cost of rights-of-way which the city 
offers to furnish, or the cost of annual operation and maintenance also 
to be borne by the city.) 

The Congress approved the engineers’ recommendations last year 
by including the élinton sewer project in the omnibus flood control 
authorization bill which is now known as Public Law 516 of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

To repeat, the Federal Government has acknowledged its liability 
for repairing the Clinton sewer systems. But even if this were not 
the case, the city of Clinton would be helpless to correct the problem. 
The original townsite of Clinton has been expanded through the years 
by the annexation of the towns of Chancy, Ringwood, and Lyons. 

owever, the sewer systems remained independent and were not con- 
solidated. Each of the six sewer districts now serving Clinton is a 
separate taxing unit, with power to expend funds for improvements 
within its district only. Moreover, Clinton operates under a State 
charter which limits its taxing powers, and the municipality has 
reached the limit of its bonding power; hence, the financing by the 
city of major improvements to its several sewer systems is impossible. 

I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that all of the members of this committee 
are aware of the dreadful flood that has ravaged the upper Mississippi 
Valley in recent weeks. The Clinton area has sustained damages to 
the extent of millions of dollars. But the most serious aspect of the 
flood is the health problem involved. The Clinton sewers carry both 
sanitary and storm refuse. High water conditions at their outlets 
cause the sewers to flow backward. This sewer backwater overflows 
in the streets, alleys, yards, and basements. The menace to health is 
only too obvious. As a matter of fact, the city health officials are at 
present inoculating every inhabitant of Clinton against typhoid fever. 

It would be intolerable to permit such a condition to continue. The 
health of 30,000 American citizens is involved. With the sewer out- 
lets below the river level at the stage maintained by the Federal navi- 
gation project, it is inevitable that the health problem will continue 
until pumps are installed at the sewer mouths. The Congress cannot 
justify further delay in meeting its obligation. 

As a matter of fact, the delay already experienced has added ma- 
terially to the cost of the project. As I pointed out heretofore, when 
the engineers made their survey in 1946, the cost of repairing the 
sewers was estimated at $257,770. Today, 5 years later, because of 
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increased labor and materials charges, the cost of the project is esti- 
mated at $382,500. But whatever the cost, the health of our citizens 


is the paramount issue, and we cannot ignore the consequences of 
further delay. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge as strongly as I know how that the appropria- 
tions for civil functions of the Army be amended to include $382,500 
for the Clinton sewer project. Settlement of this claim is long over- 
due. The problem is immediate. The emergency is grave. There is 
no honorable alternative. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like to present to the com- 
mittee the gentlemen who are accompanying me this morning: Mr. 
Don R. Allison, mayor of Clinton; Mr. Benton R. Anderson, the city 
engineer; Mr. Warren McEleney, president of the Clinton Chamber 
of Commerce; and Mr. Reynold P. Jurgensen, representing various 
industries in Clinton. I realize that your time is limited, and on that 
account I ask permission to incorporate with my remarks as part of 
the official record of this hearing the formal statements which they 
have prepared and which I submit herewith. I request, also, that 
these officials be permitted to comment briefly and informally on the 
urgency of the problem which confronts Clinton; and I may say that 
all of us are eager to answer any questions that members of the com- 
mittee may choose to raise. 

(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY THE CiTy OF CLINTON, IOWA 


Subject : Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa. 
To: The Civil Functions Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee, United 
States House of Representatives. 


1. Senate Document No. 197 of the Eightieth Congress referred to on page 7, 
lines 3 and 4 of H. R. 5472 (Rept. No. 969), Eighty-first Congress, first session, 
Union Calendar No. 390, contains a complete report of a technical investigation 
of the problems which have faced the city of Clinton, Iowa, since the construction 
of lock and dam No. 14 on the upper Mississippi River at Le Claire, lowa, together 
with a proposed design and an estimate of cost of remedial works. 

We request that this estimate of cost be adjusted to present-day prices as 
construction costs have increased since the date of the report and estimate of 
cost. 

2. This statement is offered to supplement the report as contained in Document 
No. 197 of the Eightieth Congress above referred to. 

Lock and dam No. 14 near Le Claire, Iowa, placed in operation in 1939, is 
lceated about 25 miles below the business section of the city of Clinton, Iowa. 
The crest of the dam was constructed at an elevation about 214 feet above the 
bottom of the inside of the First Avenue sewer, which serves the central section 
of the city. This is also true of the two sewers in the north part of the city. 
During average or normal flows of water in the river, the outlet of the First 
Avenue sewer, which is 614 feet high, is entirely submerged. This is true of the 
other sewers as well. The sewers are laid on a flat grade, causing the sewage to 
be backed up for nearly a mile under low-water conditions; and at other times 
the sewers are full of sewage. This forms a huge elongated cesspool under the 
greater portion of the populated section of the city. 

The inhabitants of a civilized community should not be subjected by the 
Federal Government to such a flagrant insult to their decency or such a menace 
to their health. 

The city has been placed in a situation for which the city itself is unable to 
furnish a remedy. 

High-water conditions in the river cause the sewers to flow backward. Under 
heavy flow conditions, the accunrulated contents of this huge cesspool is spewed 
out of the manholes into the streets, into low vacant lots, and on the lawns and 
gardens of householders. In one district comprising 11 square blocks, the excess 
overflow finds its way into basement windows and doors, creating a grave 
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health menace. The basements of over 4,000 homes are either partially or 
completely filled with sewage. 

We are now administering typhoid-fever inoculations to every inhabitant of 
this city of over 30,000 inhabitants, to protect them from disease, as a direct 
result of the neglect of the Federal Government to remedy a situation which 
they have thrust upon an innocent and helpless community. 

The citizens of Clinton are demanding in no uncertain terms that this intoler- 
able situation be ended at once. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Don R. ALLISON, 
Mayor of the City of Clinton, Iowa, 
May 5, 1951. 


CLINTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Clinton, Iowa, May 4, 1951. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL FUNCTIONS, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The people of Clinton, Iowa, urge you to secure the appropriation 
of $382,500 as damages caused to the sewer system of Clinton, Iowa, by the 
creation of pool No. 14 on the Mississippi River, and as recommended in a letter 
and report from the Secretary of the Army, more fully explained in Senate 
Document No. 197 of the Eightieth Congress, second session. 

The creation of said pool 14 has created a situation within the city of Clinton, 
Iowa, wherein the health, happiness, and lives of the people of the city are 
constantly endangered. 

The creation of pool No. 14 has blocked the free flow of sewage and which 
in turn results in the inundation of a great portion of the city with raw sewage 
which cannot escape during high water. 

This fact is supported by long and careful study by the Army engineers. It is 
the conclusion of the Army engineers and everyone concerned that the disaster 
now experienced is the result of the creation of pool 14. Thousands of homes 
are flooded with raw sewage, a condition which will be present in the future 
unless some action is taken to prevent it. 

The Army engineers have recommended that three pumping stations be con- 
structed and have stated that the cost of said construction would be $382,500. 

Clinton, Iowa, is an industrial community of over 30,000 men, women, and 
children whose lives are constantly endangered by the recurring stoppage of 
the sewers. In addition to endangering the lives of the people of this com- 
munity, industry and business have and will continue to sustain tremendous 
financial losses if the situation is not remedied. 

The people of Clinton are not asking the Government for damages to their 
property, their parks, and shore line sustained by the creation of pool 14, but 
merely plead for sufficient funds to restore the efficiency of the sewer system 
and alleviate the suffering and danger caused by the creation of pool No. 14. 


WARREN McELENEY, 
President, Clinton Chamber of Commerce. 


MONTGOMERY WARD, 
Clinton, Iowa, May 5, 1951. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON Civi_ FUNCTIONS, 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 

UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

- GENTLEMEN: As previously discussed, our greatest percent of flood damage 
has been caused by inadequate sewage disposal, I would like to further point out 
that the flood damage that we have had in our basement store was caused by at 
least 90 percent sewer overflow or back-up as you might call it. We found that 
our tiling system underneath our building easily carried off the water into our 
sump pump reservoir. Whenever our sump pump began working and pumped 
this water back into the sewer, the sewer would then back up and this entire 
amount of water would again enter our building. 
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I know your effort is very sincere and I would appreciate anything you could 
do for the city of Clinton as a whole, not only for our own benefit in correcting 
our sewerage system for the city. 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. ZENTNER, 
Store Manager. 


Cirnron, lowa, May 5, 9511. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL FUNCTIONS, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: As health officer of the city of Clinton, Iowa, I am concerned 
over the alarm and fear that our citizens have in regard to the health hazards 
existing in our city at this time. The Mississiippi River has again risen and 
caused a backing up of our sewer system which always occurs with the spring 
rise in the river. 

It seems that through some word of mouth our citizens in this city of 30,000 
population have begun to sense the danger resultant from this yearly occurrence. 
This time live sewage has spilled in our basements and has created a definite 
menace. Just now there is an epidemic of so-called “stomach fin” in which 
the patients are acutely ill—vomit, have diarrhea of considerable severity and 
high fever lasting 4 days—causing an increased alarm. I am flooded with 
phone calls and pressed by local physicians that this condition might well be 
caused by the live sewage in so many basements. 

We have set up a typhoid clinic for immunization of all persons exposed to 
contaminated water and anyone else desiring same. The citizenry apparently 
is flocking to the immunization center. Visiting nurses and volunteer nurses are 
not apparently able to cope with the injections which are given daily from 10 
a.m.to6 p.m. E. I. du Pont & Co. have given a nurse for continuous service 
and the city council has also had to hire a nurse for additional aid. Many yards 
likewise contain this live sewage contaminated water. 

In view of the current comments and discussions among the medical profes- 
sion which have been developing and increasing in momentum, I, as health officer, 
do hope that for the people’s safety some aid by the Government can be given 
that will relieve us of this yearly disease threatening problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. O. RieGert, 
Health Officer, City of C.inton. 


Now, I have a map here which shows what has happened. We 
have here the city engineer, Mr. Benton Anderson, and, if you permit, 
I would like to have him explain it to you. 

(Mr. Anderson explained the map.) 

Mr. Rapavur. Did the lifting of the river give any beneficial results 
to your city ¢ 

Mr. Anverson. Not to the sewer system. 

Mr. Raxgavt. Did it give any other beneficial results; did it help 
you out in any way? 

_Mr. Anperson. I do not know of any benefits conferred on the 
c 


ity. 
Mr. Ragavrt. You say there are 30,000 people affected by this condi- 

tion / 

Mr. Anverson. Yes. We had to inoculate every one of them. 

Mr. Rasaut. What you need is a pumping station to lift the sewer- 
age back and pump it into the river? 

Mr. Anperson. Where those arrows are, there are three pumping 
stations planned by the Army engineers. The situation is terrible. 
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We have several authenticated cases of people—the sewer has been 
turned into a cesspool, and the sewage goes in and does not get out, 
and then rats get in there and the rats crawl up through the pipes into 
the buildings and craw] into the bathrooms, and snakes crawl up. And 
the people were so wrought up that they sent me down here. 

r. Ranaut. What expense is the city going to bear? They are 
going to bear the right-of-way expenses and the maintenance expenses 
after the remedial works are completed ? 

Mr. Anverson. Yes. 

Mr. Razavur. To what does that amount ¢ 

Mr. AnpeErson. The Army engineers figure $77,000 as the city’s con- 
tribution. The Government is bound to build the stations. They are 
also bound to maintain them perpetually. So that is capitalized, and 
we take the set-up over. 

(After discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rapavtr. Has the Government admitted this is its responsi- 
bility ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavr. In what document is that 

Mr. Anperson. Document 197 of the Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. Raxsaur. I note you say that in 1946 the estimate for this work 
was $257,770 and the estimate now, in 1952, is $382,500, 

Mr. Anperson. The same job has increased in cost. 

Mr. Rapavr. But there is no budget estimate for it this vear. 

Mr. Anverson. Due to the urgency of it, it should have been in- 
cluded. Because the health of the entire town is involved, they are 
bringing the entire population down to the city hall right next to my 
office and inoculating them. 

Mr. Rapsavur. What has been done to try to get a budget estimate on 
this? Has anybody presented this to the Bureau of the Budget 
outside of the engineers ? 

Mr. Anverson. I have talked to the Army engineers at Rock Island, 
and they admit something has to be done. 

Mr. Rapavur. Are you inoculating 30,000 people there? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes—a little over 30,000. 

Mr. Forp. Was this in the appropriation bill last year? 

Mr. Anperson. It was authorized after the appropriation bill was 
adopted, about a week or so; so it could not have been put into the 
appropriation bill in the natural course unless you had a special 
session. 

Mr. Davis. Has the Federal Government done anything to the river 
that makes this a Federal responsibility ? 

Mr. Anverson. Yes. At LeClaire, right below town, they built a 
dam the crest of which is practically 4 feet higher than our sewer. 
Before that, we had our sewers and we were getting along fine, and 
then they came along and built a new dam 25 miles downstream, the 
crest of which is 4 feet higher than our sewer bottom level, and now 
the flow of the river is backing it up. It is 1,200 miles to the Gulf, 
and there is some 600-foot fall, one-half a foot to the mile, and it has 
backed up through all of the area shown in orange on the map. 

Mr. Davis. Did not they anticipate that when they built the dam? 

Mr. Anvrrson. They apparently did not. They said they had to 
build the dam where they did for navigation purposes. So we have 3.8 
mfles served by sewers and 2.15 miles backed up and flooded. 
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Mr. Forp. Is not the immediate urgency more pronounced be- 
cause of this flood that occurred in the last 2 or 3 weeks? 

Mr. Anperson. That was in April. 

Mr. Forp. Up to that time, the situation was not so urgent? 

Mr. Anverson. We had a cesspool lying there like a delayed bomb, 
and suddenly it burst and spewed all over the land, and it would not 
have been there if it had not been for this LeClaire lock and dam 
down the river. 

Mr. Forp. But the recent emergency took place after the presenta- 
tion could have been made to the Bureau of the Budget, which was 
last fall? 

Mr. Anperson. That is true. 

Mr. Forp. So the Bureau of the Budget presumably would not know 
about this recent emergency. I think that explains why they may not 
have presented it at the time of the President’s submission of the 
budget. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, that is right, exactly. 

Mr. Kerr. When was the dam built ? 

Mr. Anpverson. It was put in operation in 1939 below the town, and, 
of course, we have been suffering all this time. 

Mr. Kerr. Did you have the trouble up there that you have spoken 
of before you put the dam there? 

Mr. Anperson. No; it drained out all during the summertime, and 
in the wtintertime the river was below them and the sewers flushed 
out. We had our spring floods, and the water came up and went down 
and left the sewers open. Now it is permanently inundated the year 
round, so much that it just accumulates like a cesspool, and we are just 
helpless in a word, so that the people of the city sent me down here to 
present the case. 

Mr. Davis. Matters of this kind are ordinarily anticipated and 
taken care of at the time the dam is built. Now, somebody has missed 
the boat on this, and it is the Federal Government’s responsibility, 
and we are going to have to do something to fix it up. 

Mr. Rapavt. I think we understand your problem. 

Mr. Anperson. They, the Army engineers, spent $1,500,000 in cor- 
recting their situation at Davenport, and they will not give us a dime. 

Mr. Razavrt. I just talked to the Congressman, and he will talk to 
you about this further. 

Mr. AnpeErson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raravt. Is there anyone else who would like to be heard? 

Mr. Tare. Mr. Don R. Allison, mayor of Clinton, would like to 
make a brief statement. , 

Mr. Rasavt. All right. 

Mr. Axutson. Of course, we have traveled some miles to get here, 
gentlemen, because of the urgency of the situation, and the people of 
Clinton tell me they want to know what I am going to do about it, and 
what the engineers are going to do about it. 

We cannot do anything about it until we come here and talk to you, 
and if you gentlemen can help us in this situation it will take a tough 
load off of our shoulders. People call us up on the telephone, and we 
meet them on the street, and they ask us about it. We want to appeal 
to you to help the people who are our own citizens, the people in Clin- 
ton, Iowa, who expect you gentlemen to help us to help them. 
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Mr. Rapaur. We never had an ounce of information about this 
before; this is the first time we have heard of it. 

Mr. Auuison. I will agree with the Congressman that this has just 
come up, and you had no time to do anything about it before. There 
is not any reflection on anyone, as far as I can see it. It is something 
that has come up at this particular time, and if we do not do anything 
about it now we will have a repetition of the disaster. 

Up in Minnesota and Wisconsin at the present time they have 414 
feet of snow. We expect our regular flood in June, and we are fearful 
that the present high level may aggravate the effects of that. 

There is an 11-block square that is backed up, a catch basin, and 
water backs up through the manholes. I went out last Thursday morn- 
ing and picked up a 5-pound carp in one of the best residential dis- 
tricts in the city of Clinton. At no time have we ever had before any 
fiood conditions around those homes. It is because of the fact that at 
the present time our sewers have become so silted up with silt and 
mud and sewage. 

Mr. Rawavr. We understand the situation. As I say, this is the 
first time it has been brought to our attention. We have made sug- 
gestions to the Congressman, and I think you will find they will work 
out. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tatite. Mr. McEleny, president of the chamber of commerce, 
has some photographs which show very clearly what has happened. 

Mr. McEteney. These are inland lakes, caused by sewage coming 
up out of the manholes into Clinton. In other words, the only possible 
way for that sewage to get through there is up through the manholes. 

Mr. Rapavt. It is a nice home community. 

Mr. McEtenry. These [indicating] are additional photographs of 
the same condition. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tauie. Mr. Arnold Jurgensen would like to make a brief state- 
ment. 

Mr. JurGcenseN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
will not take much of your time, but I would like to tell you what our 
company has done to try to help our 1,500 employees out during this 
emergency. The basements of their homes were flooded with sewage 
and they could not live in their homes. We bought 200 gasoline motor- 
driven pumps and pumped sewage out of the basements of the homes 
onto the streets. Some of the people had babies and very young chil- 
dren and we were scared to death that they were going to be sick. 
Every man remained on the job, and we never interrupted operations 
at. our plant, but we had worried employees dashing home two or 
three times during an 8-hour shift to see how their families were get- 
ting along, and then coming back to work again. It is a very, very 
urgent matter, gentlemen, and I cannot stress its importance too much. 
We certainly will appreciate anything that you gentlemen can do to 
help us out. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rapavr. That takes care of everything in your project. You 
are going to do what we advised, Mr. Talle ? 

Mr. Tatir. Yes; by all means. 
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Mr. Anperson. If they could correct the situation at a cost of 
$1,500,000 in Davenport, it means that in a similar situation we ought 
to get something. 

Mr. Rasavurt. If the Engineers knew about it, but if it came up 
afterward, that is something else. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
Rep River Prosecrs 
WITNESS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Ranaut. The committee is glad to have with us and will hear 
at this time our colleague from Louisiana, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to file a statement 
expressing more clearly and more succinctly my views with reference 
to the Red River Basin. 

The particular reason I wanted to appear this morning was that 
I was unable to be here when the group came up from the Red River 
Basin because I was in the hospital, and for this reason I want to 
make this personal appearance. 

I would like to add that this group very much appreciated the 
attitude of the committee and its very fair and courteous reception 
given tothem. I want to go on record as supporting the presentation 
they made. I think we really have a serious problem working u 
down there. Floods have occurred in the vicinity, and the Federa 
work in Louisiana is about to cease. The river has a history of getting 
ugly every few years, and we know that that is going to happen 
again. Whether it will happen this year or not, we know it is gom 
to happen one of these times, and I want us to do whatever we should, 
and 1 want to call the matter to the attention of the committee, the 
Budget, and the Congress, in the hope that we can get the program 
to continue before we have another big catastrophe. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection, our colleague will be accorded the 
privilege of extending his remarks in the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Civil Functions Subcommittee, I appear 
here teday to talk to you about the condition of the Red River Valley below 
Denison, Tex. I especially wish to discuss the situation existing in north and 
central Louisiana where further development of the Red River against floods 
is vitally necessary. 

Some reservoir work is being done in Texas and Arkansas along the Red 
River and at present levee work is being done along the Red River below Fulton, 
Ark. Under normal operations $1 million has been needed for the continuance of 
this levee work along both sides of Red River below Fulton, Ark., but the Bureau 
of the Budget failed to include such money in its recommendations to your 
committee. As a result of this fact, normal bank stabilization and revetment 
work in the Red River Valley will cease within the near future, and although the 
valley is filling up fast with population and industry, this work which is essential 
to the protection of a very wealthy section of the United States will be suspended. 
This is most unfortunate, especially at the present time. 
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The record flood in the Red River Basin occurred in the year 1945, 6 years.ago, 
when hundreds of thousands of acres of farm land were inundated by water 
arising in the valley largely below Denison, Tex. The damage during that 
flood year alone in the valley ran into millions of dollars and hundreds of head 
of cattle were lost in the ravages of an awful flood. No one, of course, can tell 
when such a flood may happen again. At the time it occurred the people of the 
Red River Valley in Louisiana had less than 2 weeks’ actual notice of the approach 
of the flood waters and there is no reason to suppose that notice in the future will 
be greater than that given in the past. With the increased population and added 
industry the lower Red River Valley which lies in Louisiana, from a flood control 
viewpoint, is prostrate and exposed to the devastating effects of the elements. 
With the suspension of the levee work, our program of safeguarding the great 
cities of that valley and the rich farm lands must be suspended, and the only thing 
our people can do is to besiege a wise Congress to restore as quickly as it can be 
done a program which will give us guaranty against a repetition of these huge 
floods. We need a million dollars for bank stabilization work at the present 
time and this should be granted. 

In addition to this there should be available a large fund for emergency work. 
In the event the emergency does not occur, of course the fund would be un- 
expended at the end of the year. No loss would occur to the United States 
if a fund of one-half million dollars for use in the Red River Valley were ap- 
propriated since it would revert to the Treasury if not needed at the end of 
the year. I cannot urge too strongly that the Red River Valley be given an 
emergency tlood control fund. 

The Congress a number of years ago authorized the construction of a lateral 
canal along the west side of the Red River from Shreveport to the mouth of 
the river. This canal is to be known as the Overton waterway and will give 
eanalized water traffic from the heart of the Red River Valley to the Mississippi 
River, thereby connecting with the inland waterways of the midcontinent sec- 
tion of the United States. Engineers years ago estimated that there was abundant 
justification for the construction of this canal. It was estimated to cost $42,000,- 
000 dollars; but of course inflation will naturally increase the cost of such a 
project. 

The canal is needed from the viewpoint of national defense. Huge deposits 
of iron ore, undeveloped and almost untouched, in east Texas are available to 
meet the immediate needs of our steel industry. There are those who are recom- 
mending the construction of the St. Lawrence waterway and are urging it 
vociferously as needed from a national defense viewpoint, so that the St. 
Lawrence waterway may make possible the flow of iron ore from Labrador into 
the United States. The Overton waterway is the more so needed to move east 
Texas iron ore from its present location to the steel mills of the South and 
even into the Pittsburgh area. Water transportation is all that is needed to 
develop a great steel industry built upon the iron deposits of east Texas. 

Much of the planning for the Overton Canal has already been completed. This 
Congress has already appropriated hundreds of thousands in dollars for that 
purpose. Our people want to have the planning completed and want to witness 
the beginning of the construction of the canal at an early date, thereby making 
possible the movement of not only iron ore but a vast amount of badly needed 
war traffic from this inland empire of the Southwest to the industrial centers 
of the Nation. I hope this committee will soon provide sufficient funds to begin 
this work. Let me thank you Mr. Chairman and gentlemen for your courtesy 
in listening to me today and for giving these ideas your most careful considera- 


tion. I hope you will see fit to proceed with the proper appropriations for these 
purposes. 


Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
Brapvens Benp Bank Protection, ARKANSAS River, OKLA. 
WITNESSES 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

HON. CARL ALBERT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

DON McBRIDE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO SENATOR KERR, 
OF OKLAHOMA 

NEWT GRAHAM, VICE CHAIRMAN, OKLAHOMA PLANNING AND 
RESOURCES BOARD 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Stigler, you are here in behalf of the Bradens Bend 
Bank protection project, are you not? 

Mr. StTicuer. Yes. First, Mr. Chairman, I want to call on Mr. Don 
McBride from Senator Kerr’s office, who has a statement. he will pre- 
sent from Senator McClellan, of Arkansas, and Senator Kerr, of Okla- 
homa, and he will be followed by Mr. Graham, of Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. Kerr. Very well; we will be glad to hear you, Mr. McBride. 

Mr. McBrive. My name is Don McBride; I am assistant. to Senator 
Kerr, and I appear today in behalf of the Honorable John L. McClel- 
lan, United States Senator from Arkansas, and Hon. Robert S. Kerr, 
United States Senator from Oklahoma, who have asked me to sub- 
mit this statement as the mutual presentation of these Senators, be- 
cause of their desire to emphasize the situation in the two States of 
Oklahoma and Arkansas, which they deem to be somewhat unfavor- 
able and inequitable. 

(Their statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATORS JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, OF ARKANSAS, AND Ropert S. Kerr, 
or OKLAHOMA 


Gentlemen, this is a joint statement of John L. McClellan, United States Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, and Robert S. Kerr, United States Senator from Oklahoma. 
We make this mutual presentation because we desire to emphasize a situation 
in our States which we deem to be unfair. This is the near closing down of all 
reservoir construction on the Arkansas River. A like situation prevails on the 
White River and the Red River. As members of the Public Works Committee 
of the Senate, we do not believe a like situation can be found on any other 
major tributary of the Mississippi River system. 

Recently a group of citizens from the State of Arkansas appeared before your 
honorable committee and stressed the vital need of bank stabilization at sev- 
eral points on the lower Arkansas River where the uncontrolled flow of the 
stream is causing serious cavings which not only are destroying valuable farm 
lands, but also rail and highway bridges and oil and gas pipelines. Others 
from Oklahoma will further stress this need. We coneur in their presentations 
and point out that no scarce materials are involved in such work, though its 
accomplishment will protect not only valuable sources of food and fiber but also 
vital transportation, power, and communication facilities. We hope that you- 
can appropriate substantial construction funds to stop the more dangerous 
cavings. 

Regarding the reservoir construction program on the Arkansas River, we can 
best illustrate the lack of such works by pointing out that if the Nation-wide 
reservoir-construction program of both the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation were as nearly closed down as are these public works in the 
Arkansas River Basin in the States of Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and Arkansas, the Congress would be called upon to ap- 
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propriate less than 25 percent of the present budget requests for such purposes 
in the fiscal year 1952. Of the more than half a billion dollars asked for such 
purposes next year, only $6,200,000 is requested for the Arkansas, the third 
greatest source of Mississippi River floods. 

Recently the Kings River in California produced an unprecedented flood which 
erested at 80,000 second-feet. No doubt this was a disastrous and dangerous 
flood for that basin, yet in 1941 and again in 1943 the Arkansas River at Fort 
Smith, Ark., on the Arkansas-Oklahoma line, 300 miles upstream from the 
Mississippi River. crested above 400,000 second-feet and held for several hours. 
The 1943 flood cost Oklahoma and Arkansas 23 lives and more than $50,000,000 
in traceable property losses. This is no minor flood stream. 

We cannot blame the present construction situation on the Arkansas River on 
Korea and the present world crisis. During the past 4 years not one new reser- 
voir project has been started and kept under construction in this basin, which 
consists of seven interstate streams, four of which exceed 1,000 miles in length. 

Let us recount a little history. In 1946 the Corps of Engineers brought the 
comprehensive plan for the lower Arkansas to the Congress. It was approved and 
a special authorization was granted to start the Eufaula Reservoir. In the 
1948 campaign, both parties sang the praise of this project and in 1949 the Budget 
Office came up with $3,000,000 to start construction. This appropriation was 
supported before your committee by the Corps of Engineers and was approved 
by this committee and passed by the House of Representatives. When it came 
to the Senate hearing the division engineer asked that it be eliminated for 
further study. This request threw the whole Arkansas program out of balance 
in its relation to reservoir construction in other basins, for in that year Garrison 
and Randall on the Missouri and other like large projects on other major streams 
were put under contract. During the intervening years Eufaula Reservoir has 
been under study and last month the Chief of Engineers informed us that his 
findings justify the retention of the original site over other proposed alternatives. 
We cannot hope to nor do we desire to start construction on Eufaula until inter- 
national affairs permit, but in all fairness, now that the site has been decided, 
detailed plans and specifications should be undertaken. 

Two years ago the Congress appropriated a small sum to purchase the dam- 
site and start construction of the Oologah Reservoir on the Verdigris River. As 
designed, this project will ultimately produce some hydroelectric power but 
because there are some old oil wells in the upper reaches of this reservoir, it was 
decided to build the dam to ultimately produce power but to insert a gate in the 
bottom of the structure so as to permit a complete drawdown, as is done in the 
Miami, Ohio, conservancy district. Last year, under the President’s directive 
that none but power-producing dams be continued under construction, this proj- 
ect was ‘eliminated. Thus, because we postponed hydroelectric power for the 
conservation of petroleum power, we lost the only reservoir project actually put 
under construction in this basin in the past 4 years. We do not ask that con- 
struction be renewed but we do hope that detailed planning can be continued 
in a substantial way, looking to the return of peace. 

The approved comprehensive plan for the Arkansas River, as adopted in 1946, 
contained three reservoirs which were objected to by some in the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the government of the State of Oklahoma. These were known as Taft, 
Blackburn, and Mannford. Further study resulted in the authorization by the 
Congress of a project designated as Keystone and the elimination of the other 
three projects at a possible saving of approximately $20,000,000. In addition, 
Keystone will produce at least 75,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric power for which 
there is a growing market, and thereby repay the Treasury for its cost, whereas 
none of the other projects afford any cash return. 

Keystone is located 15 miles above the city of Tulsa at the confluence of the 
Cimmaron River and the Arkansas River. Tulsa has one of the largest con- 
centrations of industrial production in the Southwest. While they have splen- 
did city water which they pipe 60 miles from the Ozark Mountains, yet the cost 
of such transport is so large as to require a very high industrial water rate. To 
meet this, the city has requested that it be permitted to reserve space in Key- 
stone sufficient to provide 100,000,000 gallons of industrial water daily. 

It may be that the growing need for more power and water in this area will 
justify early construction of Keystone, even under present conditions. In any 
event, it is desirable and in the national interest that the definite project report 
of this project be completed so that there can be no confusion or misunder- 
standing as occurred at Eufaula when the time comes for construction appro- 
priations. 
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Last year the Congress appropriated $1,000,000 to start construction of Dar- 
danelle Dam in Arkansas. Under authority granted to him the President elim- 
inated this worthy project which will repay its cost in the production of power. 
A short time ago, at a hearing in Little Rock, Ark., we are informed the south- 
west division office, Col, Louis W. Prentiss, division engineer, and the president 
of the Mississippi Commission, Gen. “Pete” Feringa, informed State officials of 
Arkansas and Oklahoma that the Corps of Engineers could not approve the con- 
struction of any of the power producing river run dams on the lower reaches of the 
river until Eufaula and Keystone are well along in construction as these up- 
stream projects must protect the lower stream projects from both floods and 
siltation. This being true, both our States have a mutual and vital interest 
in thése upstream projects ; hence this united presentation. 

In conclusion, may we point out that when these three projects—Keystone, 
Oologah, and Eufaula are completed, 400 miles of the lower Arkansas—a region 
of great floods—will be under effective flood control. By comparison with some 
projects they present a minor financial problem; for example, all three will not 
cost more than the estimated total cost of McNary on the Columbia or Oahe on 
the Missouri, yet combined they will produce approximately 200,000 kilowatts 
of hydropower and complete the effective flood control for approximately a 
million acres of bottom farm land. 

In objecting to a proposed high dam at Little Rock, Ark., in 1936, the Presi- 
dent’s Planning Commission pointed out that though these bottom lands com- 
prised less than 25 percent of the cultivated land in that area of the basin, they 
yet produced in excess of 60 percent of the farm wealth and that the construc- 
tion of a high dam at this point would adversely and drastically affect the 
standard of living of the people residing in a region extending for 50 miles each 
way from the river. 

Some funds to carry out this planning are now in the budget. It is our hope 
that your honorable committee can find sufficient savings in the present pro- 
posals of the budget to permit the Corps of Engineers to put Eufaula, Keystone, 
and Oologah under effective planning. We suggest that nothing less than 
$1,000,000 will do this as it should be done. 


Mr. Kerr. Have you investigated to see whether there is a budget 
item for this? 

Mr. McBring. There is an item in the budget in the amount of —— 

Mr. Stierer. $35,000. 

Mr. McBrivr. They feel they need about $300,000 for planning. 
And the same thing prevails for the Oologah Reservoir on the Verdi- 
gris River in Oklahoma. 

As indicated in the statement, last year the Public Works Commit- 
tees of both Houses authorized the construction of the Keystone Reser- 
voir, which is a substitute for three previously authorized projects, 
for which there was money appropriated for planning, and by the 
authorization of the Keystone, which substitutes for the Blackburn, 
the Taft, and Manford, there is a financial saving to the Government 
of approximately $20 million. 

I shall not take more of your time, because I know you are pressed, 
but I merely want to add that this statement has been signed by both 
Senators. bee 

Mr. Sricgter. Mr. Chairman, I would like for Mr. McBride to give 
something of his background for the record, because he has had quite 
a lot of experience in this work. 

Mr. McBrior. If I may further qualify myself, in addition to being 
assistant to Senator Kerr, I am an engineer by profession. I have 
been in the water-resources development work since 1927. On August 
10, 1935, I went to work for the State of Oklahoma in the division of 
water resources, and I was connected with the State government until 
4 years ago, when I came to Washington as secretary-manager of the 
National Reclamation Association. "Two years ago I became adminis- 
trative assistant to Senator Kerr. 
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I was chairman of the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board 
when Senator Kerr was Governor, and I remained with him and went 
to work for the State of Oklahoma—and may I say at the time we 
began there were no dams in the State of Oklahoma. We have worked 
through the entire plan—that is, the programs of constructing flood- 
control projects, irrigation, and hydroelectric projects—so, I feel 
somewhat qualified to speak about the needs of the State of Oklahoma, 
because I have been intimately connected with the development since 
1935. 

I want to add that we are very grateful to this committee for the 
appropriations we have had providing for the construction of projects 
that are now in operation, but we have reached the point in our pro- 
gram where we must have some additional help from this committee 
in the way of funds to get the projects ready, and we must have funds 
for bank stabilization. 

I think that further qualifies me as the witness. 

Mr. Stieter. Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Granam. My name is Milton E. Graham; I am vice chairman 
of the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, and in business life 
Iam president of the Clearinghouse Association of Tulsa, Okla. 

I am here representing the State; they pay me $10 a day, and let me 
find my way to come up here. 

If I might, in representing the State, I would like to concur in the 
statements of Senators McClellan and Kerr, as presented by Mr. 
McBride. 

And I would like to emphasize this fact: that the States have 
finally come together with the Army in the knowledge that these things 
must be built in an orderly manner. The State of Arkansas last year 
passed an appropriation—Congress did—of $1,000,000 for the Dar- 
danelle Dam down the river, but the States and the Army have reached 
the point where they are in agreement that nothing can be effectively 
done in that State in the matter of reservoirs until there is a control 
program on the upper end of the river. 

We would not want to come here and ask for a dime for construction, 
though I understand that the site of the dam has been purchased and 
the work roads have been built; but, under the existing order, nothing 
can be built that does not have power. So, the work that was started 
will come to an end, and on that basis we do not ask to change that 
situation. But we would like to see the planning and specification 
money made available so that work can go on. 

The Oologah Dam was planned, and will be built, and will have 
power; but, because there are some stripper wells in the upper river, 
it was decided to build the dam to ultimately produce power, but to 
insert in the bottom a gate so as to permit a complete draw-down, as 
is done in the Miami-Ohio Conservancy District. 

Now, we do not attempt to talk about the amount of money, be- 
cause We are not engineers, but we want a reasonable amount which 
you can determine upon after consulting with the engineers. 

Now, I would like to take a moment to talk about another situation. 
You had a group of men here from Arkansas to talk to you about it. 
Heretofore we have had planning money to take care of what we 
call bank stabilization at Bradens Bend. The Army had some money 
which they could not spend, and private interests have already built 
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a small stabilization bank. Right here is the railroad [indicating], 
and this comes right down to the bank, and this would be from high 
bank to high bank to protect the river. 

Now, gentlemen, the Arkansas River goes through here [indicating] 
and this is the Poteau River at this point, and in 1949 the river was 
up to this line [indicating]. And in January 1951 it had gone over 
to this point [indicating]. You can see from this where the over- 
flow began. The high banks were well situated back here. We esti- 
mate that this will take care of 75,000 acres of truckland if the river 
ever gets away from us. 

In 1943 the railroad was abandoned in this area [indicating], the 
Kansas City Southern Railroad. Down here is a town of 40,000 peo- 
ple [indicating |, and this highway has already been abandoned; this 
is Highway 271 | indicating}. 

Mr. McGrarnu. What is the distance between those points? 

Mr. Granam. It is about a half mile. 

Mr. Forp. What would the loss be? 

Mr. Granam. The immediate loss, some 7,000 acres of land. 

Mr. Forp. Do the two rivers ever come together ? 

Mr. Granam. Yes; about 10 or 12 miles below this point [indi- 
cating |. 

I think Arkansas has asked for something like $17.5 million. We do 
not know—we are not saying—just what the amount paid will be in 
here [indicating], but the engineers have told us it is going to cost 
about $5 million to take care of this. What should be done is to try 
to work out a program to be started. We would need about $1 million 
to start with. 

Mr. Forp. You are going to have to go back about how far? 

Mr. Granam. Back to the high banks. This will cover a distance 
of approximately 8 to 10 miles over to here |indieating]. But we 
think this is a rather emergency situation because land is put in spin- 
ach, canning crops, beans and peas, and that type of truck. The land 
around these two rivers is alluvial soil—some of the best soil we have 
in the States. 

Mr. Ranaut. Congressman Albert, we would be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Axsert. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to concur in what Sen- 
ators McClellan and Kerr have said, and also in the statements of 
Mr. McBride and Mr. Graham, both of whom are well known in Okla- 
homa because of their work in the development of the natural re- 
sources of our State. 

In regard to the stabilization of the bank of the Arkansas River, 
I can testify from first-hand knowledge that this is necessary to save 
from utter destruction some of the best bottom land in the State of 
Oklahoma. This land embraces several thousand acres of highly pro- 
ductive soil. I have traveled all through this area. I have been there 
when the roads were gone, and it was impossible to get from one area 
to another. Farm lands representing thousands of dollars of wealth 
are in jeopardy every time it rains. 

Mr. Kerr. Have all the farmers quit work and started drilling 
for oil? 

Mr. Atnerr. No: we do not have any oil in that territory. We do 
not have anything but coal and farm lands, and the roads and utilities 
and other improvements that have been constructed in the area. 
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Mr. Granam. A study was made of the land in this area, of its 
value, and it was found that about 20 percent of the land, the culti- 
vated land, produced 65 percent of the products in that area, and if 
we had built the dam in question it would have affected the people 50 
miles around, the agricultural economy of that entire area. 

Mr. McBrivr. If I may interrupt to say this: The expenditure of 
a million and a half or two million dollars, or whatever is used on 
this job, will save a construction job that can cost anywhere from $35 
million to $40 million if this river is allowed to cut through to the 
Poteau River, because, if it cuts through and forms this channel, the 
job is doing to be, I would say, conservatively speaking, 25 times as 
expensive, based upon my experience as an engineer. 

Mr. Granam. If we get another flood like the 1943 flood, the water 
would cave off this topsoil for around 7,000 feet. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Srieter. May I just concur in what Senators McClellan and 
Kerr have said, as well as what Mr. Graham and McBride have pre- 
sented to the committee. I think the important thing right now is 
that we get some additional money for planning, so that when the 
time comes, after we get out of the present emergency, we can begin 
without the complications that existed at the Eufaula. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you, Mr. Stigler. 


Fort Gipson Dam 
WITNESSES 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

DON McBRIDE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO SENATOR KERR, 
OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Srieter. Mr. Chairman, Mr. McBride and I are here on an- 
other project, the Fort Gibson Dam, to protect the water supply for 
the city of Muskogee. 

Mr. Kerr. What is the name of the project ? 

Mr. Srieter. The Fort Gibson Dam. 

Mr. McBripe. Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to a map because I 
think it will be easier to explain the problem. You will note on the 
map that Fort Gibson is designated in blue, and the red line which 
connects with the dam is at Fort Gibson Reservoir, which comes down 
to this point on the Arkansas River [indicating], where that enters 
into the intake of the Muskogee water supply, and this is the red 
line which represents the conduits [indicating]. 

Now, I wish to preface my remarks by saying that this is one dam 
that is going to cost $1,000,000 less than the estimate. The estimated 
cost was $45,900,000, and they are going to complete the project for 
less than $45,000,000. 

Mr. Kerr. What, if any, amount has been spent already ? 

Mr. McBrine. There has been expended approximately $35 million, 
I believe. and they are now installing generators in the powerhouse, 
and finishing the powerhouse. 

82182—51—pt. 2—41 
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In order that the record might be clear on this matter, the appro- 
priation act of 1947, Public Law 374, approved May 2, 1947, provided 
that in the construction of the Fort Gibson Dam the Chief of Engineers 
is authorized and directed to cooperate with the officials of the city of 
Muskogee, Okla., in protecting their domestic water supply. 

The situation was that the construction of the Fort Gibson Dam is 
holding back the flow on the Grand River, which is a tributary of the 
Arkansas, and flows into the Arkansas, and is a very high-saline 
stream, and as a result the water from the Arkansas River would enter 
into the city’s intake and make the water saline that goes into the 
city’s supply from the river to Muskogee. That was the reason for 
this project. 

So, the reference that I mentioned in the 1947 Civil Functions 
Appropriation Act explained that matter. 

Then, because of a little misunderstanding, and perhaps because the 
language was not as strong as it should have been, in the Eighty-first 
Congress, when the civil-functions bill was before the Senate, the 
Army engineers and the Senate committee worked out some language 
for the report which read as follows: 


Fort Ginson RESERVOIR, OKLA. 


The Civil Functions Appropriation Act has in two previous years carried lan- 
guage to the effect that in the construction of the Fort Gibson flood-control project 
in Oklahoma, the Chief of Engineers is authorized and directed to cooperate with 
the officials of the city of Muskogee in protecting the domestic water supply of 
such city. The committee has not deemed it necessary to repeat this language 
in the bill for the fiscal year 1950 but is of the same opinion that the Chief of 
Engineers should continue to cooperate with the officials of the city of Muskogee 
in protecting the domestic water supply of the city. The committee was advised 
that the Fort Gibson Dam will adversely affect the operation of the city of 
Muskogee’s water intake on Grand River, because of backwater from the 
Arkansas River, which is very high in mineral content For this reason, the 
Government should move the intake upstream to connect with the reservoir to be 
formed by the Fort Gibson Dam. 

Now, last week, the Congressman from the district, Mr. Stigler, 
stated, in a previous announcement, that $9,000,000 plus had been made 
ready to reactivate Camp Gruber Military Reservation. Here is the 
old Oklahoma ordnance works, and we now have two defense manufac- 
turing plants under construction, and a third will be under construc- 
tion in a short time. 

We have been requested to ask the committee to place in this appro- 
priation an item of $300,000 as the minimum for actual construction 
of this line. 

Mr. Kerr. Has it been considered by the Budget ? 

Mr. McBrine. I do not believe there is a budget item on that, but 
the Bureau of the Budget has raised no objection to the item that the 
Army engineers have suggested as being advisable, and we have dis- 
cussed it with them. The designs are completed for the new line 
which will go from the dam down to the intake. The design is com- 
pleted. They advise us that they have designed a program which will 
use concrete pipe, and thus save as much critical material as possible. 

They have registered no objection whatever; and all of the details 
have been worked out where they can go ahead if the item is in the bill. 

Incidentally, when the dam was constructed, the outlet was con- 
atructed in the dam. Now, we could spend a lot of time to justify 
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this project, but I believe that with that outline Congressman Stigler 
should have the privilege of finishing the presentation. 

Mr. Kerr. We appreciate very much your statement. 

Mr. Sticigr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the time you 
have given to us, and I simply want to concur in everything that 
Mr. McBride has said. I live 45 miles from Muskogee, and I am very 
well acquainted with the situation there. As time goes on, the people 
living in Muskogee have become very apprehensive of the attitude of 
the Government in not moving faster with the protection of its water 
supply, although they are now putting in turbines at the dam and get- 
ting ready the power project. So, we had hoped that the engineers 
would come up with a sufficient item for next year’s work. In view 
of the fact that industrial facilities are now coming into the area, with 
the great probability of the reactivation of that camp, and with the 
possibility that Muskogee is going to grow, we are asking $300,000, 
as Mr. McBride indicated, oma we do hope that the committee will see 
fit to grant the amount requested. 

Mr. Davis. Would it not be necessary for the budget to have some- 
thing in the record on this for the committee, so it can take action / 

Mr. Stricter. The matter has been discussed with them. 

Mr. McBrive. Yes; they have registered no objection. In fact, 
although we do not have a written statement, I think we might well 
say that they are favorable to the presentation. 

{r. Stricter. They did not register any objection—at least, so far 
as I know. 
TENKILLER-FORT GIBSON PROJECT 


Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Stricter. Incidentally, I would like to say just one or two words 
about the Tenkiller-Fort Gibson items in the budget this year. They 
are badly needed. The amount for Fort Gibson, I understand, is not 
suflicient to complete the dam. Tenkiller is southeast of the Fort Gib- 
son Dam, and it is about 50 to 55 percent complete. The money re- 
quested by the engineers from the budget is being used 

Mr. McBripe. They are really trying to build the powerhouse; 
that is what they are trying to do. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 





Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
Burrato Harpor, N. Y. 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Butler, the committee will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Butter. Mr. Chairman, my name is John C. Butler, represent- 
ing the Forty-fourth Congressional District of New York. 

I want to speak a moment in behalf of securing a substantial in- 
crease in the amount that has been allotted in the budget for doing 
some work in regard to the deepening of the Buffalo River. 
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In view of the importance of Buffalo Harbor, I am requesting in 
addition to the $305,000 included in the approved budget estimate any 
amount that the committee feels can made available between 
$2,000,000 and $6,000,000 for the continuation of work on the deepen- 
ing of the north entrance channel and the Buffalo River inner chan- 
nel. This feature of work represents a total cost of $11,670,000, of 
which $1,970,000 has been provided to date, leaving a balance of 
$9,700,000 to complete. 

The authorized project for improvement of Buffalo Harbor pro- 
vides for channels ranging from 22 to 25 feet in depth, with break- 
water protection. The present controlling depths are 23 feet in the 
northerly portion of the harbor and 21 feet in the southerly portion. 
The total estimated cost is $16,146,000, of which $4,623,000 has been 
provided to date. Funds in the amount of $900,000 were provided 
in the 1951 appropriation and are being applied to deepening a sec- 
tion of the north entrance to the harbor and a section of the inner 
channel in Buffalo River. 

Funds in the amount of $305,000 are included in the approved 
budget estimate for 1952 for application to deeping a portion of the 
southerly outer harbor to 23 feet and to the removal of shoals at the 
south entrance to a depth of 24 feet. The areas proposed to be 
dredged have available a depth of from 11 to 14 feet, thus forming 
a restricted passage between the south outer harbor and the north 
outer harbor. These features of work will become useful units of the 
project and should be carried out in the interest of ease and safety 
to navigation and to better utilize the present available depth in 
other sections of the outer harbor. The commerce at Buffalo durin 
the calendar year 1949 amounted to 19,800,000 tons of receipts and 
shipments. In addition, cargoes in transit amounted to more than 
3,000,000 tons. The commerce consists principally of grain, iron 
ore, coal, limestone, and petroleum. 

Buffalo is one of the larger ports on the Great Lakes and deepening 
to project depths is required to accommodate the deeper draft lake 
vessels now in use and to permit them to load to their full economical 
draft. 

Mr. McGrarn. The committee has a statement of Congressman 
Miller of New York, which will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1951. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CANNON: In order that the valuable time of your committee conduct- 
ing hearings on the Buffalo Harbor, River, and Ship Canal, N. Y., appropriation 
may be saved, may I ask that this letter be incorporated in your minutes. 

Through the authorization of the 1945, and prior river and harbor acts, 
prior allotments to date for this entire project amount to $4,600,000. Based 
upon prior letters from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, together with 
reports submitted by the Corp of Engineers, it is estimated that the total Federal 
cost for the entire work necessary for the proper, adequate, complete, and 
necessary fulfillment of this project is $16,146,000. As I understand it, the 
amount requested in the President’s budget based upon the recommendation of 
the district engineers for the fiscal year 1952 is $305,000, which would leave a 
sum of $11,218,000 to be appropirated later in order to complete the project. 
I honestly and sincerely believe that the appropriation for this year is too 
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little and the amount remaining to be allocated too much and will be too late. 

The Buffalo Harbor is one of the main ports on the Great Lakes and has 
over 17,500,000 tons of traffic every year, and the principal items of transport are 
iron ore, coal, limestone, grain, and petroleum products. There is over $200,- 
000,000 invested in key industries on the Buffalo water front, and the area 
immediately tributary to the Buffalo Harbor, including the city of Buffalo, has a 
combined population in excess of 950,000 people. All Buffalo asks for is help 
commensurate with Federal aid given to other cities on the Great Lakes in the 
development of the harbor facilities. 

The benefits of the harbor to general navigation are certainly sufficient to 
warrant the United States expediting the full completion of the project. Cer- 
tainly if there is any credibility to be given to the argument supporting the 
expenditure of millions upon millions of American dollars to deepen and widen 
the St. Lawrence River because it would be a contribution to the defense effort 
by expediting foreign and interstate commerce, this project should be fully 
completed at an early date so as to make it economical and expeditious for in- 
dustries located in the East, Middle West, and West to be able to use the port 
of Buffalo for transmitting vital defense products to and from these areas for 
purposes of assembly and utilization in the course of the integration of the de- 
fense activities of these areas. 

Upon completion of the contemplated improvements, tremendous savings in 
transportation costs will accrue in all commodities carried in vessels with drafts 
exceeding 19 feet. In other words, what we need is a harbor with a depth 
sufficient to fully load a commercial vessel and space to tie it up. The areas 
to be dredged in the south outer harbor have available depths of from 11 to 14 
feet from a restricted passage between the south outer harbor and the north 
outer harbor and thus forms a restricted passage area so that the present avail- 
able depth of 28 feet in the major portion of the outer harbor cannot be fully 
utilized. 

According to letters submitted from the Secretary of War to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives dated November 3, 19438, it was estimated that the 
total savings in shipping costs of what now would be called mostly defense 
materials in and out of the port of Buffalo if the entire project was completed 
at that time was $512,000 or bore a ratio then of costs to benefits of 1 to 1.53. The 
port of Buffalo has realized little real benefits from the funds already expended 
in comparison to the drastic need for full completion of the project and the 
benefits that would be derived therefrom. 

In these critical times when all transportation facilities are overburdened, 
it would seem wise to make it economically possible for producers of coal, iron, 
and other vital materials to be able to use the full facilities of the port of 
Buffalo for the movement eastward and westward of those items necessary to 
the industries located along or served by the ports on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Chairman, from the total estimate there is still to be allocated to this 
project $11,523,000. I believe it is for the best interest of the United States 
that this project be fully completed according to plan in at least 5 years, if not 
sooner. It is necessary if the United States is to realize any benefit or return 
from the allocation of funds already made. I, therefore, respectfully request 
that not Jess than the sum of $2 million be appropriated for the fiscal year of 
1952 for Buffalo Harbor, N. Y. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM FE. MILLER, 
Member of Congress. 





Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 


Froop Controt at Bearpstown, ILL. 
WITNESSES 


HON. SID SIMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 

JOHN GLENN 

GEORGE E. RING, MAYOR, BEARDSTOWN, ILL. 

R. L. NORTHCUTT 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Simpson, you wish to speak in behalf of the flood- 
control project at Beardstown, Ill. ? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. We wish to take up about 20 minutes of the 
committee’s time. 

We are asking for an appropriation for flood-control protection 
at Beardstown, Ill., in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers, House Document No. 332, Eighty-first Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $2,976,000. 

There are just a few of us here to testify. The people in this group 
are from Beardstown; Mayor George Ring; Mrs. L. G, Schaeffer; her 
daughter, Miss Helen Schaeffer; Mr. John Glenn; Mr. Fred Curry; 
Attorney R. L. Northcutt ; and Dale Wellbourne. 

I think the committee has had a few letters from citizens at Beards- 
town relative to this request, along with a lot of other Members of 
Congress. I hope you have not been bothered too much by them, 
and I want to say you can hold me responsible for that, because I 
have been interested in getting the project considered. 

Beardstown is a city of some 6,500 people. We get floods prac- 
tically every year. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
division point and shops are located there. We have a defense plant. 
One of the largest flour mills is located in Beardstown. They are 
in danger now. ‘They are in danger every spring. This year thé 
Mississippi River has been at the highest point it has been in 100 
years. The flood has affected them at the present time on the Illinois 
River. They are in trouble practically every spring and summer due 
to floods. Here is a picture showing the flood that we had in 1926, 
I would like you to look at it. That shows the business houses 
flooded. In 1928 the State of Illinois and the city of Beardstown 
built a sea wall about 28 feet high. That was built by the local and 
State interests—not the United States Army engineers. During the 
flood of 1943 troops came to Beardstown at the request of this office. 
President Roosevelt sent them in, and they sandbagged the sea wall 
to about 34 feet. It was not the fault of the engineers that they built 
it only 28 feet high. 

During the 1943 flood, 4,000 people were evacuated from the city. 
In 1949 a 100-foot section of the sea wall caved in while the river stage 
was normal. Mr. Engel, chairman of this civil functions subcommit- 
tee helped me and in 2 days time the United States engineers were on 
the job. Here is what caused the sea wall to collapse. This is the 
left bank of the river; it is on the east side, when the boats come up 
the river and swing over and strike near the wall the backwash of the 
boats washes out underneath the sea wall, causing it to collapse. I do 
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not know whether the whole hundred feet of the sea wall fell or not, 
but there was a gap in it; that is what happened. The repair was done 
by the United States engineers. It was done promptly and we all are 
grateful to the committee. The work was started, and the whole mpi. 
is ready to collapse if they do not get enough money to repair an 
strengthen it. 

The Illinois River has a fall of only 28 feet in 162 miles, from Peoria 
to the mouth, which is not very much fall. The United States engi- 
neers estimate that under normal conditions based on 1948 prices, a 
flood similar to 1943 would cause damages of $5,500,000. 

At this point in the record, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert a 
letter to the Secretary of the Army from R. C. Crawford, major gen- 
eral, Chairman, Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, relative 
to this whole project. I would just like to quote this language from 
paragraph 6. 

Mr. Kerr. The whole statement will be in the record ? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes; I will only read a portion from this paragraph, 
in which he states: 


The district engineer finds that a serious and imperative flood problem exists 
at Beardstown. The concrete floodwall can no longer be depended upon for ade- 
quate protection and the adjacent levees are of insufficient grade and section. 


(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Subject: Illinois River at Beardstown, Il. 
To: The Secretary of the Army. 


1. I submit for transmission to Congress my interim report with accompany- 
ing papers on premliminary examination and survey of Illinois River and its 
tributaries, including both creeks having the name “Crow,” Gimlet Creek, Farm 
Creek, and Ten-Mile Creek, in Illinois, authorized by the Flood Control Act 
approved August 11, 1939. This report covers the local protection of Beards- 
town, Ill., and vicinity only. A final comprehensive report under the authoriza- 
tion will be submitted at a later date. 

2. Beardstown, Cass County, Ill., is on the south bank of the Illinois River, at 
river mile 89, about 70 miles below Peoria, Ill. The Illinois River above Beards- 
town has a drainage area of 23,400 square miles. The river flood plain for 130 
miles above Beardstown is wide and contains many lakes and sloughs which 
serve as lateral reservoirs. The natural fall of the river from Peoria to the 
mouth, a distance of 162 miles was 28 feet. The river is now completely canal- 
ized by five locks and dams. The new LaGrange lock and dam is 9 miles below 
Beardstown. The channel capacities at Beardstown are 35,000 cubic feet per 
second at elevation 434 feet and 126,000 cubic feet per second at elevation 451.2 
feet. The Federal Government has constructed, enlarged, and performed 
emergency repairs to levees at and in the vicinity of Beardstown since 1928. 
Local and State interests have constructed, operated, and maintained levees, 
flood walls, interior drainage systems, and pumping plants. Beardstown, with 
a population of 6,505 in 1940, is primarily the business center of an agricultural 
region. The railroad shops and a flour mill are the chief industrial activities. 
Corn, oats, wheat, and soybeans are the principal agricultural products. The 
city is served by railroads, highways, and barge lines. 

3. The area under consideration lies within five drainage districts, The area 
east of the city and along Lost Creek is under the Lost Creek drainage and levee 
district and subdistrict No. 1 of the Hager slough special drainage district. 
These two districts, which are essentially agricultural and have a watershed 
area of 3,940 acres, provide protection to Beardstown from short flash floods 
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in Lost Creek and backwater from the Illinois River through a system of drains, 
5.1 miles of levees, and a pumping station. The Beardstown sanitary district, 
which includes the entire city, consists of 1,475 acres of land. A concrete flood 
wall, with a top elevation at 447.5, extending some 3,200 feet along the river 
front was completed by the State of Illinois in 1928 at a cost of about $313,000. 
The district has a combined storm and sanitary sewer system for about 895 
acres of land. The remaining 580 acres located south of the city are unde- 
veloped and have no drainage facilities. The surface runoff flows into an un- 
drained area to the west of the city along with that from some 1,470 acres south 
and east of the district. Responsibility for the interior drainage of this area 
was accepted by local interests upon Federal construction of its river-front 
levee. The South Beardstown drainage and levee district has a watershed area 
of some 8,400 acres of agricultural land in the Illinois River flood plain down- 
stream from the city. The district has constructed about 9.4 miles of river-front 
levee and 2.3 miles of flank levees at an estimated cost of $750,000. The Valley 
drainage and levee district encompasses an area of about 8,780 acres lying east 
of the South Beardstown drainage and levee district and along Indian Creek. 
It has expended an estimated $127,000 in the construction of about 1.7 miles of 
flank levees along Indian Creek and levees across the north and west sides of 
the district. All districts, except subdistrict No. 1, have adequate pumping 
facilities for interior drainage during high river stages. 

4. The entire city of Beardstown and the agricultural land within the five 
drainage and levee districts are subject to flooding during Illinois River stages 
approximating that of the May 1943 flood which reached an elevation of 449.6 
feet and a discharge of 115,000 cubic feet per second. The Illinois River has 
reached stages exceeding elevation 440 during eight floods since 1912. The 
maximum flood of record, occurring in 1844, had an estimated discharge of 
126,000 cubic feet per second. Beardstown suffered extensive flood damages in 
1922, 1926, and 1927, and except for the action of military personnel would have 
been severely damaged in the 19438 flood. A-total of 15,000 acres of productive 
agricultural lands is subject to flooding. A flood the size of that of 1948 is esti- 
mated to have a frequency of once in 38 years. Under normal conditions and 
1948 prices such a flood would cause damages of $5,785,000 consisting of $4,500,- 
000 direct urban damages, $1,050,000 direct crop damages, and $235,000 indirect 
damages from loss in wages, profits, and interruption of utilities service. The 
average annual damages under such conditions are estimated to be $247,500. 
In June 1948 a 100-foot portion of the concrete flood wall at Beardstown slid 
riverward and overturned. Emergency repairs were made by the Federal 
Government. 

5. Local interests request adequate flood protection for the area against 
higher flood stages of the Illinois River. They urge a thorough investigation of 
the stability of the remaining portion of the flood wall. A flood wall with a top 
elevation in excess of 452.2 is not favored because it would obstruct the view. 

6. The district engineer finds that a serious and imperative flood problem 
exists at Beardstown. The concrete flood wall can no longer be depended upon 
for adequate protection and the adjacent levees are of insufficient grade and 
section. He presents a plan of improvement for the flood protection of Beards- 
town which provides for constructing a new section of flood wall to replace that 
lost and damaged, and for raising, strengthening, and extending the remaining 
portion of the flood wall and adjacent levees. He sets the flood wall grade at 
elevation 452.2 to protect against discharges of 126,000 cubic feet per second 
which are equivalent to the maximum flood of record, having an expectancy 
of once in 80 years. He estimates the first cost of the improvement, including 
$50,000 for rights-of-way, to total $2,526,000 consisting of $1,032,900 for Beards- 
town, $299,900 for Lost Creek drainage and levee district, and $1,193,200 for 
South Beardstown and Valley drainage and levee districts. The annual carry- 
ing charges would be $101,500. The average annual benefits to result from the 
improvement are estimated at $159,300, consisting of $125,500 for direct urban 
benefits, $27,300 for crop benefits, and $6,500 for indirect benefits from pre- 
vention of loss in wages and profits and interruption of utilities service. The 
benefit-cost ratio is 1.57. The district engineer recommends construction of 
the additional flood control improvements by the United States at an estimated 
Federal cost of $2,476,000; provided that local interests give assurances satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Army that they will provide without cost to the 
United States all lands, easements, and rights-of-way necessary for the con- 
struction of the project, hold and save the United States free from damages due 
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to the entire construction works, and maintain the improvement after completion 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Army. The 
division engineer notes that the improvement proposed by the district engineer 
will provide protection against a flood equivalent to the controlled design flood 
proposed in the comprehensive plan for flood control of the Illinois River Valley 
currently under restudy. However, an interim period of some years will elapse 
during which Beardstown will be without the benefit of the stage reductions 
afforded by the reservoirs under consideration in the comprehensive plan. 
Therefore, he concurs with the district engineer with the qualification that con- 
sideration be given to an increase in grade of the protective structures of at 
least 1 foot over that proposed by the district engineer. 

7. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, concurring in general with 
the views of the reporting officers, finds that additional improvements for 
flood control are needed along the Illinois River in the vicinity of Beardstown. 
It is of the opinion that the grade of the improvements recommended by the 
district engineer should be raised 1 foot as proposed by the division engineer 
and finds that the project so modified would have a total cost of $3,026,000 in- 
cluding $50,000 for lands and rights-of-way. The Board concludes that the im- 
provements are economically justified and recommends the adoption of a project 
for flood protection of Beardstown, IIL, including modification of the existing 
flood wall and levees, subject to certain provisions of local cooperation. 

8. After due consideration of these reports, I concur in the views and recom- 
mendations of the Board. Therefore, I recommend adoption of a project for 
flood protection of Beardstown, IIL, including modification of the existing Lost 
Creek, South Beardstown, and Valley drainage and levee districts projects gen- 
erally in accordance with the plan of the division engineer and the comments of 
the Board, and with such modifications thereof as in the discretion of the Chief 
of Engineers may be advisable, at an estimated cost to the United States of 
$2,976,000 for construction, provided that local interests furnish assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army that they will (@) furnish without cost 
to the United States all lands, easements, and rights-of-way necessary for the 
construction of the project; (b) hold and save the United States free from 
damages due to the construction; and (c) maintain and operate the works after 
completion in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Army. 

Lewis A, Pick, 
Major General, 
Chief of Engineers. 


Subject: Dlinois River at Beardstown, Ill. 
From: The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, Washington 25, D. C., 

April 22, 1949. 

To: The Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

1. Local interests were advised of the conclusions of the district and division 
engineers and given an opportunity to present additional information to the 
Board. Careful consideration has been given to the communications received. 

2. The Board concurs generally in the views of the reporting officers that addi- 
tional flood protection is urgently needed in the vicinity of Beardstown. The 
Board is of the opinion that the grade of the improvements recommended by 
the district engineer should be raised 1 foot as proposed by the division engineer. 
The project so modified would have a total first cost of $3,026,000, including 
$50,000 for lands and rights-of-way. The annual carrying charges would be 
$121,000 and, with the benefits remaining as computed by the district engineer, 
the benefit-cost ratio becomes 1.32. The Board concludes that the project is 
economically justified. 

3. The Board recommends adoption of a project for flood protection of Beards- 
town, IIL, including modification of the existing Lost Creek, South Beardstown, 
and Valley drainage and levee districts projects, generally in accordance with 
the plan of the division engineer and the comments herein, and with such 
modifications thereof as in the discretion of the Chief of Engineers may be ad- 
visable, at an estimated cost to the United States of $2,976,000 for construction, 
provided that local interests furnish assurances satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Army that they will (a) furnish without cost to the United States all 
lands, easements, and rights-of-way necessary for the construction of the project ; 
(0) hold and save the United States free from damages due to the construction ; 
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and (c) maintain and operate the works after completion in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Army. 

For the Board: 

R. C. CRAwForp, 
Major General, Chairman. 

Mr. Srmwpson. Mr. Chairman, we feel that Beardstown, from the 
flood control standpoint, has more flood problems than any other sec- 
tion of Illinois, unless it would be down near Cairo. This has been 
taken care of, I believe. 

I have asked Senator Dirksen to appear, in behalf of this appropria- 
tion. He was a member of this committee, when a House Member. 

We have asked Senator Douglas to do the same thing; we have also 
asked former Senator Lucas to do likewise. This location of the sea 
wall is in the county where former Senator Lucas was born. May I 
add, our experience has been that when a flood comes, it does not pay 
any attention as to whether people are Republicans or Democrats, 
whether they are Protestant or Catholic, whether they are Jew or 
gentile, or whether they are black or white; it comes just the same. 
This is a nonpartisan issue as far as we are concerned. 

I do not know what we can do to get the approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget on this project. I do not think the budget estimate carries 
it. Neither does the budget request or carry the $190,000,000 grain 
bill for India. Even if they impound the funds, we will take it, be- 
cause we know what will happen so far as floods are concerned. 

I know the problem we are facing, and I would not be here asking 
for a dollar if I did not think this was needed. And I will make 
this statement, if before you write up this bill your committee will 
go out and visit this flood wall, if you do not agree that it is needed, 
I will pay the expenses from Washington there and back personally. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you. You have made a very fine statement. 

Mr. Stmpson. We hope you will be able to provide this appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Kerr. There is no item in the bill before us covering this. 

Mr. Simpson. That is what we want you to putin. You have always 
been very considerate, Judge Kerr. I have talked to you before about 
this, and I hope the committee will be able to provide the funds needed. 
Remember gentlemen, there is involved here more than protection for 
business and, farms. Homes where people lve and churches where 
people worship. Homes and worship for over 6,000 souls, are involved. 
They should be saved, and only this committee can save them. 

Mr. Gienn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have a 
brief statement for the record. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, that may be incorporated in the 
record. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


We need $3,000,000 now because: 

1. In June of 1948 a 100-foot portion of the concrete sea wall at Beardstown, 
Cass County, IIL, slid forward and overturned. Emergency repairs were made 
immediately by the Federal Government; however, upon a thorough investiga- 
tion by the United States Corps of Engineers of the remaining portion of the 
3,200 feet of sea wall, the district engineer found approximately 2,000 feet, or 
two-thirds, of the wall was in danger of being undermined. Also, the survey 
showed that the same foundation was used as was previously used where trouble- 
some sandboils had been a source of trouble during the flood of May 1948. Also, 
the survey showed that most of the flashboard supports which were built and 
used to withstand 2 feet of additional water were now no longer serviceable. 
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2. During the period of 1940 to 1950 the population of the United States 
increased about 13 percent, while for the same period Beardstown’s population 
decreased 10 percent. Because of inadequate flood protection, new industries 
and also existing industries have failed to build or expand here, therefore offer- 
ing less employment and causing returning GI’s and graduating high-school stu- 
dents to look elsewhere for employment. 

3. The watershed of the Illinois River above Beardstown drains an area of 
23,400 square miles (1,000 square miles lie in Wisconsin and 3,200 square miles 
in Indiana). Since the founding of Beardstown, 122 years ago, naturally, much 
advancement in civilization has taken place. Many drainage and levee districts 
have been organized in the above-mentioned area, thereby draining large tracks 
of land that were previously sloughs or lands which acted as reserve reservoirs 
while levee districts almost follow the river channel on both sides continuously, 
therefore limiting the width of the river during flood stages. In addition, with 
the straightening of the Sangamon River in 1949 by the Federal Government, 
water now reaches Beardstown from Springfield, Il., approximately 36 hours 
sooner than previously. These three factors, accompanied by heavy rains or 
early spring thaws, cause additional flood hazards to Beardstown through no 
fault of its own. 

4. It is generally believed that the city of Beardstown was saved from flooding 
in 1943 only by the strenuous efforts of military and civilian personnel. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 troops were dispatched from nearly Camp Ellis, Il., who were 


‘assisted by local citizens, including high-school boys and girls who filled and 


carried sandbags. Camp Ellis is now inactivated, since we are not now officially 
at war, thereby making local available personnel inadequate for the protection 
of Beardstown. 

5. During the record-breaking flood stage of May 1943, 14 levee and drainage 
districts along the main stem of the Illinois. River did not hold and were flooded. 
Since that time several of these district levees have been raised and strengthened. 
Directly across from Beardstown on the western banks of the Illinois River, the 
Coal Creek levee has been rebuilt and raised at Federal expense to withstand a 
river stage of 454.4 feet. Since our existing sea wall will furnish protection 
only to water levels of 447.5, it is reasonable to expect that our community 
would be flooded before temporary relief from nearby broken levees would. be 
obtained. 

6. At the record-breaking flood stage of 1948, Beardstown would have been 
covered with an average depth of 7 feet of water. Based on 1948 estimates, the 
damage to Beardstown alone would have been in excess of $4,500,000, plus crop 
damages in agricultural lands within the protected area of Beardstown (15,000 
acres) in excess of $1,000,000, making a total estimated direct loss of upward 
of $5,500,000, while we are requesting slightly over 50 percent of possible direct 
damages of one (1) flood (using 1948 valuations) for our protection. Since the 
year 1844, Beardstown has been severely damaged by floodwaters on nine occa- 
sions. 

7 The city of Beardstown is located on the Gulf Waterway (Chicago to New 
Orleans). In establishing this Gulf Waterway, the Federal Government saw fit 
to install a series of locks and dams to maintain a minimum 9-foot channel. One 
of these dams is located at New LaGrange which is 9 miles below Beardstown. 
Being so near to these locks and dams, Beardstown is in a position to feel the 
effect of silt accumulation which tends to raise the river channel, thereby making 
further flood protection necessary, as over a period of years further silting will 
tend to raise the river level at Beardstown with no increase in cubic feet of 
water per second passing our city. 

8. It is our understanding that House bill 2827 has successfully passed both 
Houses of Congress. Briefly here this afternoon, we have attempted to present 
our reasons why immediate action is necessary to protect our citizens and their 
property. The citizens of Beardstown sincerely appreciate the time given and 
interest shown by you gentlemen. We are all aware that only in America could 
a small project such as ours be accorded the same attention as a larger one by a 
congressional committee. 


Mr. Guxnn. I also have these pictures here—two more than what 
Representative Simpson had—showing the break in the sea wall. 
I also have what we call exhibit A pictures. There is a picture of 


the National Guard we brought in, 1,400, from nearby Camp Ellis, 
which is no longer in existence. 
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Here is a picture of sand being hauled in by over 100 trucks, includ- 
the State of Illinois trucks. 
here is actually a picture of a State truck with the emblem on it, 
right down at the foot of Wagon Bridge. 
ere is a Negro soldier watching a boil there, standing on guard. 

Here are boys and girls from the high school who came down to 
load, fill, and move sandbags. 

Here is another picture of the same. 

Here are more high school boys and girls. 

Here is a picture of a glove factory, which is doing work today 
making Army leather gloves, showing what can be done with sandbags. 

Here is a picture of our bridge with the water up to the rail. 

Here is a picture of the stanchions and also the water up to the rail. 

This is a serious situation. We would not be up here and taking 
your time if it were not. 

I would be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Forp. I discussed this matter with Mr. Glenn last night, and 
he brought out a point then which might not have been well brought 
out this afternoon. 

I understand the Federal Government increased the height of the 
flood wall on the opposite side of the river which has had an effect on 
the eastern side of the river, making it much more precarious for 
Beardstown than it would have been otherwise. It appears to me, 
if they are going to strengthen one side, you have to take the same 
precaution on the other side and give the people on that side the same 
protection you accord to the people on the other side. 

That was completed when—in 1948 ? 

Mr. Guenn. In 1950. It was completed last year. 

That is a point, because those 14 levees were breaking, and the water 
was going in there, and that was relieving our situation. And it is 
a matter of timing. A levee breaking may mean two-tenths of a 
foot, but in that particular time it gives you a chance to rebuild and 
stabilize your position. 

Mr. Simpson. The record should show that this Coal Creek set- 
back was authorized in 1938, was stopped during the war in 1942 
and 1943, and was continued about 2 years ago. 

Mr. Gienn. The question might come up that you only have this 
once in every 38 years. The answer to that is that the Federal Govern- 
ment has found that 2,000 feet of the levee are not safe and may go out 
at any time. The river was 9.5 at the low water stage when 100 feet 
of our seawall went out. 

Mr. Smrson. Now, I have some statements here from the mayor 
who is present, whic h I would like to have placed in the record. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, they may be placed in the record. 

(The statements above referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. RING 


Honorable Congressmen, I appear before you as mayor of the city of Beards- 
town, Ill, a city of approximately 6,300 people, to participate with the com- 
mittee from Beardstown in making a special plea for flood assistance to their 
city. 

As I understand it, all the necessary steps have been taken to secure the 
approval of the flood project recommended by the War Department for the city 
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of Beardstown and there now remains the question of securing a sufficient appro- 
priation to do this work. 

Written reports containing the recommendations of the War Department 
engineers are in your hands and contain all the necessary data to show why 
the work should be done. 

The citizens of Beardstown were confronted with a serious flood in 1922, 1926, 
and twice in the year 1927, and then the Beardstown flood wall was constructed. 
This wall has kept out all of the floodwaters since 1927. The wall was built 
to withstand a flood of approximately 27% feet on the river gage at Beards- 
town, but in 1943 the river reached a stage of 29.6 feet. This was 2.1 feet above 
the top of the sea wall. The citizens of Beardstown were able to save their 
city from this serious flood by reason of the fact that United States Army 
troops were available in this area. Illinois National Guard troops came to 
our rescue. High school boys and girls helped and the State of Illinois assigned 
several of its State trucks to this vicinity, including sand loaders and other 
equipment and the personnel to operate them. Every able-bodied citizen of the 
city of Beardstown assisted in battling this flood. We worked day and night; 
there was no let-up until the floodwaters had receded. Of our population of 
6,300 people, about 4,200 were evacuated and troops patrolled the city to pre- 
vent vandalism and fires. 

Had the waters entered the city during the 1948 flood, it would have been 
approximately 10 feet deep in front of the United States Post Office. In fact, 
the entire business area would have been covered with 10 feet of water and 
in many parts of the residential section of the city the water would have reached 
above the tops of the windows on the first floors. If such a condition should 
have occurred, the effect of the waves coming across the waters and striking 
the buildings would in all probabilities have demolished the greater portion 
of the homes and business buildings. 

We feel that it is important that our citizens secure flood protection for the 
reason that our city had nothing to do with the conditions that has brought about 
these recurring floods and each successive one seems to be greater than the one 
before. 

When our sea wall was constructed it was to safeguard against any flood 
which had been known or reasonably expected to occur to and including the 
year of 1928. We now know that a higher flood was reached and are informed 
by reliable engineers that we can expect still a greater flood. 

If the Government will raise our sea wall, add to the protecting levees of 
the city, the citizens will supply the right-of-way and will take care of the 
necessary internal improvements including sewage facilities and pumping sta- 
tions to see that the works properly function. 

There is no other course available to the citizens of Beardstown except by 
the course now before you gentlemen. 

There are two railroads that are affected by a flood in Beardstown and they 
are the Burlington Railroad and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. There are 
three main highways that would be affected, United States Route No. 67, Illinois 
State Route No. 100 and the Lincoln Memorial Highway. All of our churches 
and schools are affected. We have a flour mill, glove factory, and railroad 
shop that would be damaged and these institutions are now lending aid to the 
war effort. 

Our citizens respectfully urge that you recommend the necessary appropriation 
to save our homes, schools, churches, and our city. 


STATEMENT oF R. L. NorTHCuTT 


Honorable Congressmen, I appear before you as a representative of the citizens 
of Beardstown. 

Beardstown, IIl., is a city more than 100 years old and is the largest city in 
Cass County, Ill. It is built on the southeast banks of the Illinois River and 
has a population of approximately 6,300 people. At the time the city. of Beards- 
town was founded there were no levees along the Illinois River, neither did 
the Sanitary District of Chicago function and there were no locks and dams 
in the river. 

Only one serious high water had occurred since the founding of the city until 
the year of 1922 when the water flooded the city to approximately 2 feet deep. 

In 1903 the citizens of the great city of Chicago constructed certain channels 
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and canals from the Chicago River and Lake Michigan to Lockport, ILL, and 
thereby caused the reversal of the flow of the Chicago River and diverted the 
same into the Illinois River. This was done to protect the drinking water 
obtained from Lake Michigan from pollution and to discharge the sewage of 
Chicago into the Illinois River and dilute the same with, water taken from 
Lake Michigan. When the flow of the Chicago River was reversed, it added 
to the watershed of the Illinois River and consequently had the effect of 
adding to the height of any water in the river. The Bear Trap Dam which is 
part of the controlling works of the Sanitary District of Chicago has the capacity 
to discharge 10,000 cubic feet of water per second, but at the present time has 
been limited to the flow of 3,500 cubic feet per second; 3,500 feet of water was 
passing through this dam when the 1943 flood hit the city of Beardstown. 

There were only five drainage district levees along the Illinois River when 
Chicago reversed the flow of the Chicago River. Now there are approximately 
100 levee districts. 

The courts of Illinois have indicated these districts add to the flood hazard 
along the Illinois River. 

Christie v. Sanitary District of Chicago (256 Ill. Appellate 63). 
Meredosia Lake Drainage and Levee District v. the Sanitary District 
of Chicago (268 Ill. Appellate 93). 

Since Beardstown was incorporated, five dams have been constructed that 
affect the Illinois River. This includes the dam near Alton (at Grafton). These 
dams now maintain a pool the entire length of the Illinois River so river traffic 
may be maintained. 

The city-of Beardstown did not participate in the reversal of the Chicago River 
or the construction of the sanitary district works of the city of Chicago, nor were 
they responsible for the construction of all the levees up and down the river, 
nor the dams that now appear in the river. These things were all brought about 
either with the approval of the United States or the approval of the State of 
Illinois. 

A number of years ago, Champaign County was one of the greatest swamp 
areas in the State of Illinois, and it was discovered by enterprising farmers and 
men experienced in drainage work that these swamplands could be drained and 
the land used for agricultural purposes. Consequently the land was drained and 
Champaign County is now considered one of the greatest agricultural producing 
areas in the State of Illinois. In reclaiming these lands, it was necessary that 
the water from this area be discharged through various streams and tributaries 
into the Illinois River and that has added to the flood hazard for the city of 
Beardstown. 

For the last 10 or 15 years, practically every dragline and bulldozer in the 
State of Illinois was engaged in various projects, drain ng lands, providing drain 
ditches along the paved roads and other roads in our State, constructing drain- 
age ditches, laying tile for farmers and reclaiming land. Everything possible 
is being done to hasten water from the land areas into the rivers and the speeding 
of this water into the Illinois River is a great flood menace for our city. 

Lakes which stood for a large portion of the year in various areas are now 
farm lands. During World War II, there was a great demand for lumber. Con- 
sequently trees along the Illinois River and particularly in the upper reaches 
of the river were cut and used for lumber purposes. The cutting down of wooded 
areas and forests add to the flood hazard. 

We are now confronted at Beardstown with the reasonable possibility of a flood, 
greater than any which have gone before. This information we obtained from 
reliable engineers and particularly from the engineers of the United States 
War Department. 

We respectfully urge your committee to grant our request for funds with which 
to permit the War Department to construct the necessary protecting works for 
the city of Beardstown. 


Mr. Stmpson. Now Mr. Northcutt would like to make a statement. 

Mr. Norrucurr. My name is Robert Lee Northcutt. 

Gentlemen, I have before me graphs which have been prepared by 
the engineers of the War Department at the Peoria office, Illinois, 
which I would be pleased to have you look at. These indicate the high 
and low stages of the Illinois River. That is at Peoria, but the same 
application applies to the city of Beardstown. 
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You will notice on the extreme right that for the year 1951 it shows 
the present height of the water, and we have a red line at the top of 
that to show the tendency to increase this flood from year to year. 

The engineers tried to work out a plan to show that these floods 
really occur in cycles, but they could not apply that particular theory. 
But you can see there is a tendency as the years go by for this flood- 
water to reach a higher elevation. 

In 1900, at the turn of the century, the city of Chicago was having 
difficulty with drinking water, and in order to prevent the pollution of 
Lake Michigan it was necessary for them to do something. So the 
citizens employed engineers, and they worked out a plan where they 
could dig channels and a canal and connect the Chicago River with the 
Illinois River. 

Originally the flowage of the Chicago River was into Lake Michi- 
gan. After the sanitary district dug the canals, they reversed the flow 
of the Chicago River and diverted that into the Illinois River. That 
added to the Illinois River’s watershed. The city of Beardstown had 
nothing to do with that. We could not do anything about it. . 

In the year 1922, when we had our first serious flood that I can 
remember, we had about 2 feet of water in the streets of the city of 
Beardstown. This was followed by the flood in the fall of 1926, when 
the water rose to a flood stage of 26.37 feet or 26.35 feet. There is some 
little difference there. 

In 1927, we had two floods, one in the latter part of May and the 
other in June. Both of those floods inundated the streets of the city, 
and we were obliged to go in boats and had to close down our businesses, 
close down the schools at school time. 

; Then in 1943 we had this highest flood which almost reached 30 
eet. 

Following the 1937 flood we built a sea wall constructed by the State 
of Illinois. That was not well constructed, and some assistance has 
been given to us by the United States Government in the reconstruc- 
tion or rebuilding of the levee and adding some strength to it. 

After the sanitary district of Chicago was organized, they built this 
Bear Trap Dam which now has the ability of diverting 10,000 cubic 
feet of water per second into the Illinois River. By order of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, it has been reduced now to 3,500, 
for two reasons: One, it was lowering the lake level and interfering 
with the harbors of the Great Lakes, and the other reason was that 
it was causing floods downstream. 

About the turn of the century, Champaign County, Il., which is 
the county where the University of Illinois is situated, was consid- 
ered probably the greatest swamp area we had in the State—probably 
more so than around Cairo—and enterprising farmers out there con- 
ceived the idea after surveys were made that those lakes and swamps 
could be drained, and they proceeded to drain those lakes and swamps, 
and they drained them into the Vermillion River, Salt Creek, and 
other streams, and eventually those swamps and lake areas, that acted 
as reservoirs for the spring thaws and rains, hastened the water into 
the Illinois River. We had nothing to do with that. We could not 
control Champaign County. That has now been turned into one of 
the finest agricultural counties, probably, in the State of Illinois. They 
raise corn, wheat, and soybeans—wonderful soybean crops. All of 
those things were brought about and had no sanction from us. 
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Back at the time Beardstown was organized, I do not think the 
had any locks in the river, but today we have five locks starting with 
Grafton, near Alton, near East St. Louis, where the confluence of 
the Illinois River and the Mississippi River occurs. There are five 
different steps going up to the Great Lakes, and they maintain an 
almost constant pool in order to take the ships up and y Maer the river. 
And during the war we had a number of boats built at Seneca which 
were used in the service—LCN’s, LCI’s, LST’s, and also a number 
of submarines. The fact of the matter is I think one of the subma- 
rines tore our bridge out. 

We had nothing to do with the building of the dams and the creat- 
ing of the reservoirs which caused the tendency for the river to stay 
at a greater elevation than it otherwise should be at the low stage when 
the spring rains and thaws hit and bring the floodwaters in. And 
in the construction of every highway in the State of Illinois, they 
have an elaborate system of drainage on the side. I can recall when 
I was a young man and a kid we used to go out in the different areas 
and walk or go hunting or maybe have eiting parties or go fishing 
on small-acreage lakes that had maybe 3 or 4 or 5 acres in them, but 
you do not find those existing any more, for the reason that everything 
1s drained into the river. 

I can recall in the last few years if you wanted to hire a bulldozer 
or a dragline, you could hardly get one unless you spoke weeks ahead 
to do work for you. The reason was that the draglines and bulldozers 
were all out in the fields, and the bulldozers were taking out a ridge 
here and a ridge there so that the surface water could get into the 
streams quicker. And they have a system of row cropping of corn 
and soybeans that is used in these areas to hasten the water into the 
creeks. So everybody is doing something to get water into the creeks 
and eventually into the river, and nobody is doing anything to take it 
out, and we are helpless. 

Mr. Kerr. How about the locks in the river; do they increase the 
depth of the water ? 

Mr. Norrucutr. They increase the depth of the water, and that is 
at the high stage. 

Mr. Kerr. Do they increase the overflow onto the fertile lands? 

Mr. Norrucurr. Yes. And they have a tendency to hold the sedi- 
ment back, and it fills up the bed of the stream. 

Above Beardstown they have a bay known as Mascouten Bay, 
named after the Mascouten Indians, and that is filling up. I can 
remember when I was a young boy learning to swim, we would try to 
swim the bay and would let down and the water was deep, but you go 
out there now, and there is only 4 or 5 feet of water in the ordinary 
stage of the river. With those locks and dams they have no way to get 
to town, and they used to drive the teams across at low water. 

We understand it is necessary to maintain this waterway, because 
it is very important. I remember when the late Henry T. Rainey 
was a great advocate of a deep-water system. I happened to be a 
personal friend of Congressman Rainey, who lived near Carrollton, 
and I know he always promoted a deep waterway. Of course, there is 
some objection on the part of the railroads, but today in our city you 
can see a number of boats going up and down, and a number of boats 
come up the Mississippi River. And, of course, with the size of the 
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boats going through and the efforts of the War Department engineers 
have put forth to get them through the various locks, they are going 
up to the Lakes to be used for the transportation of ore and so forth 
in connection with the war effort. 

As to the assessed valuation of our property—this does not mean the 
true valuation, but this is the assessed value—in our particular city 
that is now approximately $12,000,000. I think in the War Depart- 
ment’s report before you the Army engineers’ report shows you sav- 
ings that can be effected over a long period of time by adding to these 
levees and sea walls that we have. 

I thank you gentlemen for your attention. 

Mr. Kerr. We are glad to hear you. 

Mr. Stmpson. We want to thank you for the hearing. I want to 
make one more short statement. Beardstown is level with the river. 
It is just as level as this table right across the top. It is 6 miles from 
the town of Beardstown out to Bluff Springs. If that sea wall crashes 
ina flood, there are not enough boats in that area to evacuate the town. 
And the whole trouble with the sea wall, apparently, according to 
the engineers, is due to the backwash from the boats undercutting the 
wall, and it will fall if we do not do something about it. 


I thank you. 


Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
FiLoop Prorecrion, Nepraska Crry, NEsr, 
WITNESSES 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 

VERN LIVINGSTON, MANAGER, NEBRASKA CITY UTILITIES 

JOE GANGEL, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS 

VANTINE JAMES, CITY ATTORNEY 


CHARLES DURHAM, CONSULTING ENGINEER OF THE FIRM OF 
HENNINGSEN, DURHAM & RICHARDSON, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. Kerr. Now, Congressman Buffett, we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Burrerr. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to introduce Vern Liv- 
ingston, who is manager of the Nebraska City Utilities, who will tell 
the story of the Nebraska City problem. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Livingston, this is your statement which you want 
to make a part of the record ¢ 

Mr. Livinestron. That is right. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, this will go in the record, and you 
may discuss it as you like. 

Mr. Livrneston. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee 
on Civil Functions: I am Vern Livingston, manager of the Nebraska 
City Utilities, with a delegation from Nebraska City consisting of 
Mr. Joe Gangel, chairman of the board of public works; Mr. Vantine 
James, city attorney of Nebraska City; and Mr. Charles Durham, 

82182—51—pt. 242 
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consulting engineer of the firm of Henningsen, Durham & Richard- 
son, of Omaha, requesting flood protection for our municipal facili- 
ties of Nebraska City, Nebr. 

We do have a problem down there at Nebraska City, inasmuch as 
we have a power plant which we must expand, and we have the 
problem of the Missouri River floods. 

I have a sketch here which you may like to look over, which will 
clarify it a little for you. 

Nebraska City, a city of 7,600 people, is located 45 miles south of 
Omaha on the Missouri River. It is one of the most important flood 
processing centers in the State of Nebraska, and industries include: 
the Otoe Food Products Co., Omaha Cold Storage Co., Monaghan 
Milling Co., Conkey Mills, and others. Two of these, namely Otoe 
Food Products and Omaha Cold Storage are extensively engaged in 
filling large processed food requirements for the Army and Navy. The 
power generating plant and substation are located on the river bank, 
and serve Nebraska City and 10 surrounding small towns and commu- 
nities, together with approximately 150 farm customers. It also 
houses and serves power to the municipal water pumping and treating 
facilities. 

The power plant and pumping station were erected about 1890 at 
the present location, and had never been subjected to floods of any 
kind from that time until 1949. 

Prior to 1949, the floodwaters of the Missouri River were permitted 
to disburse out over the lowlands across from Nebraska City on the 
east side of the river in Iowa. A levee was erected on the Iowa side 
by the Army engineers to prevent this lowland flooding. This con- 
fined the water to the river channel which caused higher flood stages 
that constitute a serious threat to the Nebraska City water-supply 
system and power plant. 

Prior to the high water of March 5, 1949, the highest previous flood 
stage at Nebraska City was slightly under 19 feet. 

On March 5, 1949, the high-water-flood stage at Nebraska City was 
slightly in excess of 25 feet. On at least two occasions since March 5, 
1949, the high-water-flood stage at Nebraska City has been in excess 
of 21 feet. 

Immediately prior to the flood of March 5, 1949, the city of Nebraska 
City had been warned of an impending flood. Immediately thereafter, 
a temporary earth levee was built to the east of the power plant and 
water-pumping station. The temporary earth fill was supplemented 
with sandbags during the flood of March 5, 1949, and is entirely inade- 
quate. Had it not been for the fact that the two ice jams which 
usually form—one above. and one below the city—were released in 
such a manner that the lower one went out first, relieving the crest of 
the water until the upper ice jam gave away, the entire plant would 
have been destroyed and the temporary fill washed away. 

The power load on the generating facilities at Nebraska City has 
increased nearly 100 percent in the last 5 years. The present trend 
leaves no alternative but to erect additional generating facilities in 
order to take care of the increase. The only location for this addition 
is to the east of the present plant, inasmuch as there is a cliff to the 
west and south, and the bend of the Missouri River to the north. On 
the cliff to the west, immediately back of the power plant, are the 
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water-settling basins for the city water supply—leaving no room for 
the erection of the plant except where a part of the temporary dirt 
embankment is now placed. 

Between the east wall of the new addition to the power plant and 
the river bank there is not room for a dirt levee. It will be necessary 
that a concrete floodwall be placed there to protect the power and 
water supply facilities. Now, since there is a growing load on our 
generating facilities, we must consider the city proceeding with ex- 
tensions, and we want to go ahead with it, but in the event this flood- 
wall is not constructed during the summer, the city may be forced to 
curtail the power supplied to essential plants which are processing 
food. We have in Nebraska City the Otto Food Products Co., the 
Conkey Mills, a branch of the Omaha Cold Storage Co., and we have 
the Monaghan Milling Co., in fact one of the largest food-processing 
plants in Nebraska. Two of these plants, the Otto Food Products, 
and the Omaha Cold Storage, are now processing food for the Army 
and Navy. We are in the position where we may have to curtail the 
power ag to these plants unless we can get some cooperation 
to carry this load there, and we do not want to do that. 

Flood protection for this plant had been planned by the United 
States Army engineers, and they asked the city of Nebraska City to 
let them know of their plant-expansion program so that they in turn 
could build this floodwall to protect both the old and the new plant. 

These plans by Nebraska City were completed in December 1950, 
and presented to the district office of the United States engineers in 
Omaha. The city was then informed that funds for this particular 
work had been frozen, and that there would be no opportunity of get- 
ting this levee built except that it be included in the 1952 budget. 

Since the growing load on the generating facilities was such that 
immediate action must be taken, the city proceeded with accepting 
bids and letting contracts for the new building and generating equip- 
ment. Material is being stockpiled, and work will commence im- 
mediately, when it is known that this floodwall will be built. 

In the event the floodwall is not constructed during the summer of 
1951, the city may be forced to curtail power to essential plants which 
are processing food for the Army and Navy as well as the city and 
dependent communities. 

Nebraska City would not be confronted with this problem, and no 
request for flood protection would be made, except for the fact that 
the levee built by the Government on the Iowa side protected Iowa 
land at the expense of the Nebraska City power and water utilities. 
Funds should be appropriated to correct this serious situation so that 
the power and water supply for vital war industries and municipali- 
ties be protected. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kerr. You spoke a while ago of the ice jam which was below 
the dam, and if it jammed up above there it would have flooded on 
down from there. Why can you not clean out that area below the 
dam so that it would be impossible to flood your community ? 

Mr. Livineston. Well, it isthe Missouri River. This ice jam below 
is 9 miles away. There is no dam in the river, but there is a bend in 
the river 9 miles below there where ice jams form when it begins 
to break, and there is another one about 15 miles north of us when the 
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ice does the same thing in a bend in the river, and then when they 
dynamite the ice out it jams there. We are worried now. The Belle- 
vue power plant is putting in some additional generating equipment 
which will run warm water out into the river, and we believe it will 
have a greater tendency to allow that ice to jam up above us before the 
one down below goes out. We are afraid of our power plant and 
equipment down there, and what may happen to it. 

Since the United States engineers placed this levee across the river 
it is possible to confine the river now to its channels where otherwise 
it had an opportunity to spread out over 10 miles of level ground, now 
coming on our plant, where we never had any difficulty before. We 
feel that it is the responsibility of the Federal Government to see that 
it is taken care of. 

Mr. Burrett. The biggest flood in history was in 1944, was it not¢ 

Mr. Livineston. That is right. We were not bothered until that 
levee went in. We had that power plant there for 50 years and had no 
difficulty because we were 5 feet above the land across the river at that 
time, and flood waters could spread out for miles. 

Mr. Kerr. Is there anything that the Government has done along 
the river, either above the dam or below it, that has interfered, in 
your opinion, or that does interfere, with the dam that speak of ? 

Mr. Livineston. No; I think not, except that this levee on the east 
side of the river has raised the water level on our side where it has 
caused us damage. 

Mr. Kerr. And that levee was built by the Government ? 

an Livineston. I am not certain when that was built. In 1947, I 
think. 

Mr. Burrerr. They have constricted the river all up and down this 
stretch. 

Mr. Kerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forv. Do you know what the cost of this project would be? 

Mr. Livineston. It has been estimated by the engineers at $90,000. 

Mr. Forp. Inasmuch as it does sound like a rather inexpensive 
project the thought came to me, Judge, that, perhaps, because time 
is of the essence, that the engineers could take this kind of a project 
and build it out of those funds that we appropriate for small projects 
that do not require individual authorizations, and so forth. That 
sounds to me like a thing that will get it done this year, whereas if you 
go through the normal channels it will take longer. 

Mr. Davis. They are limited to $50,000, are they not ? 

Mr. Forp. $100,000 to $150,000, I think. 

Mr. McGratu. Yes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Burrerr. We appreciate your courtesy very much. 

Mr. Kerr. We are glad to have you talk about it. 





Tuurspay, May 10, 1951. 
Tyrone, Pa., Froop-Contrrot Prosect 
WITNESS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Rasavut. The committee will come to order. We will be pleased 
to hear at this time from our colleague, Congressman Van Zandt, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. | would like to make a statement about the Tyrone 
flood-control project. I do not know whether we are going to have 
any success. This is my second appearance before the committee. 

Mr. Razavr. All right; we will be pleased to hear you now. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, on January 25, 1950, I appeared 
before this subcommittee in behalf of the Tyrone, Pa., flood-control 
project, which is part of the Susquehanna River project in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Tyrone project was authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
December 22, 1944, Public Law No. 534, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session. House Document No. 702, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
second session. 

The project which will cost $6,650,000 has not been initiated because 
of the lack of an appropriation. Meanwhile, the Commonvealth of 
Pennsylvania and the borough of Tyrone has agreed to assume the 
local cost in the sum of $335,400 for lands, rights-of-way, and utility 
changes. 

The project itself provides for the construction of protective works 
which will consist chiefly of 4,700 feet of earth levee and 200 feet 
of concrete flood wall on the left bank of the Little Juniata River, 3,900 
feet of channel enlargements, and 900 feet of pressure conduit along 
Bald Eagle Creek, 700 feet of channel enlargement and 1,850 feet of 
pressure conduit on Sinking Run, a pressure conduit on Schell Run, 
pumping stations, and appurtenant drainage structures. The project 
is designed to take care of a drainage area approximating 400 square 
miles and will protect the community of Tyrone, Pa., against flood dis- 
charges somewhat greater than the maximum floods of record which 
occurred in 1936 and 1950, | 

Now, the residents of Tyrone and vicinity are very much concerned 
about this project. When I appeared before this subcommittee in 
January 1950 I indicated their concern which was based on the pos- 
sibilities of the repetition of the 1936 disastrous flood, when thousands 
upon thousands of dollars worth of property was destroyed. As pre- 
dicted, the flood came and inflicted great damage in the Tyrone area. 
The flood occurred November 25 to November 29, 1950, causing damage 
to land, structures, streets, sewers, dams, retaining walls, and merchan- 
dise. The cost of the damage amounted to approximately 1 million 
dollars. 

The citizens of Tyrone are much concerned because they can see in 
the future other disastrous floods, unless flood conditions are cor- 
rected. The stream that is responsible for the flood cuts through the 
heart of Tyrone and it is impossible for the residents of that com- 
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munity to assume the losses that have occurred in 1936 and 1950. They 
cannot understand why nearby Williamsport, Sunbury, and Johns- 


town have had flood conditions corrected, while the Tyrone project 
is ignored. 

At this point I should like to make part of the record, two letters 
from Mr. Raymond A. Hagerman, burgess of the borough of Tyrone, 
dated January 12, 1951, and January 18, 1951, together with a letter 
dated February 2, 1951, from Maj. Edward R. Ardery, Corps of 
Engineers, Baltimore district, and a letter from Mr. J. Scott Hommer, 
secretary of Tyrone Borough Council dated February 6, 1951. 

(The letters are as follows :) 


JANUARY 12, 1951. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: Replying to your recent request for a state- 
ment of the amount of damage done to Tyrone by the flood of November 25-29, 
The estimate is between $800,000 and $1,000,000. This includes damage to land, 
structures, streets, sewers, dams, retaining walls, and merchandise. An accurate 
figure is difficult to arrive at, due to the amount of work involved and the short 
time since the flood. 

The citizenry are much perturbed for the future and seem to despair of getting 
any Federal relief as they feel that we have been made a political football. 
They and the rest of us cannot understand why Williamsport, Sunbury, Johns- 
town, etc., are able to get flood control completed while Tyrone is ignored, although 
it is one of the outstanding places where such protection is needed and that need 
is also recognized by the Army and Congress. 

If we could only get the Sink Run project completed, a lot of our trouble 
would be eliminated. As you are aware, all plans and estimates have been 
made and approved so there seems to be nothing to stop the project except 
politics. Why cannot Tyrone get flood control? I wish you would explain that 
to me so that I can pass it along to the citizens who are. asking that question 
daily. I do not know the answer. The sentiment seems to be that only during 
a political campaign does anyone in power seem to know that Tyrone exists. 
People are bitter and this last flood has not helped the situation. It seems that 
we have billions to dissipate anywhere in the world for any flimsy reason, but 
when it comes to aid a community that helps to pay the bills for Marshall aid, 
ete., we do not seem to be a part of the good old United States of America. 
Truthfully, the people want action and not more surveys and studies, and 
politically will support anyone who will offer them relief. I believe that this is 
a splendid opportunity to get something started. Will be glad to furnish further 
details if desired. With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND A, HAGERMAN. 


JANUARY 18, 1951. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: In answer to your letter of January 16, 1951, 
pertaining to flood control in Tyrone— 

I have no doubt of the truthfulness nor the sincerity of what you had to say 
about no politics being played with the flood situation in Tyrone. However, the 
fact still remains that an appropriation had been made for this project, as a 
search of the Congressional Records will disclose. We still have that informa- 
tion on file and the same was published in the local newspaper at that time. 
Ten years has elapsed since that time and here we are flooded again and the 
streams are in a worse condition than they were after the flood of March 16, 
1936. 

A 2-foot rise in Sink Run will put it over the town again and what condition 
the channel under the town is in we do not know, but we have every reason to 
believe or assume it is not good. I feel sure that Lt. Col. A. C. Welling can give 
you more information than we now have. It adds up to this: All plans and esti- 
mates have been made, approved, and cleared through the Congress and there it 
stopped. I am convinced that there it must start. The Army has no more power 
to pry it loose than we have. Even a channel-cleaning program will give us at 
least temporary relief. Little Bald Eagle Creek, the Little Juniata River and 
Sink Run, Schell Run, Decker Run are all filled with silt and debris to the danger 
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point and we fully expect a flood in the spring. So you can see that unless some- 


thing is done immediately, we are licked. Thanking you for your interest in this 
matter, I am 


Sincerely and truly yours, 
RayYMoNpD A. HAGERMAN. 


Feprvuary 2, 1951. 

Dear ConGressMAN VAN Zanor: In the temporary absence of Colonel 
Welling, I refer to your letters dated January 25 and 29, 1951, ad- 
dressed to him in which you enclosed communications from Burgess 
Hagerman of Tyrone, Pa., and requested information as to whether 
funds for the Tyrone flood-control project are included in the Army 
civil functions budget for the fiscal year 1952. Although specific in- 
formation concerning all items which comprise the Army civil func- 
tions budget are not available in this office, published accounts of the 
President’s budget which have been brought to the attention of this 
office indicate that no item for Tyrone was allowed by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Your letter also requested advice concerning the possibility of tem- 
porary relief from conditions described in the letter of January 18, 
1951, from Burgess Hagerman which indicates that local drainage 
courses contain silt and debris. The most serious condition described 
pertains to Sink Run. The culvert constructed by the borough to carry 
this stream through its corporate limits became clogged in the vicinity 
of the entrance during a flood in November 1950, and its waters flowed 
through the streets. An emergency opening was made in the culvert 
crosses under Fourteenth Street. Measures have been taken to relieve 
the conditions described above; however, the burgess states that the 
condition of the culvert under the town is not known and that he has 
every reason to believe or assume it is not good. 

Inspection of the culvert to determine whether it is still partially 
clogged and the undertaking of any remedial measures required to 
correct such a condition, if 1t exists, are generally considered to be 
local obligations. Work of this nature is usually undertaken by local 
governments in the course of maintenance operations required for 
drainage structures even when the structures have been constructed as 
parts of Federal flood-control projects ; and this office has no appropria- 
tion for such maintenance at Tyrone. In this connection, it is under- 
stood that the borovgh has not made application to the State for 
channel clearing or assistance therein. 

I trust that I have given you the information that you require at this 
time and am returning to you the correspondence which you enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp R. Arpery, 

Major, Corps of Engineers, Assistant District Engineer 
(For the district engineer). 


FERRUARY 6, 1951. 
DeAR CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: We are being pressed by a large number of 
citizens in Tyrone concerning our flood-control project, and by direction of council, 
at its regular meeting, held Monday evening, February 5, 1951, I was directed to 
write you concerning this matter. 
Will you be good enough to advise at the earliest possible date what the status 
is of our flood-control project insofar as it affects Tyrone, as our stream channels 
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in this area are completely filled with debris, silt, ete., leaving no channel to 
carry off heavy runoffs of water. 

This is a serious matter for our people who are insisting that we do something 
immediately to relieve the situation and we are now appealing to you for informa- 
tion, assistance, and action to get the much-needed relief from floodwaters in 
our residential and business sections. 

The information you furnish will be relayed to our citizens and it should be 
of such nature that it will give them the satisfaction they desire. 

Thanking you for your information and we will await your early advice. 

Yours very truly, 
TYRONE BOROUGH, 
J. Scorr HoMMeER, Secretary. 

In Major Ardery’s letter, he indicates that temporary relief may be 
provided through a project sponsored by the borough of Tyrone and 
the State of Pennsylvania, which will remove a certain amount of silt 
and debris from the bed of the stream. I am pleased to report that 
measures have been taken by the borough of Tyrone in the form of an 
application to the State of Pennsylvania for channel clearance and 
assistance. 

Even if the borough of Tyrone and State of Pennsylvania project 
should become a reality and the silt and debris removed, the relief is 
only temporary. <A flash flood such as occurred in 1936 and again in 
1950 is always possible and unless the Federal flood-control project 
recommended for Tyrone is constructed, there will be no permanent 
relief. 

I recognize the fact that the necessary money for the Tyrone proj- 
ect was not included by the Bureau of the Budget in the annual appro- 
priation for Army civil functions. I have pleaded with the Army 
engineers and the Bureau of the Budget in an effort to stress the 
seriousness of the situation and the need for such an appropriation. 
Unfortunately, the item has not been included, despite my efforts. 

This is my second appearance before this committee in a period of 
15 months and I sincerely hope that you will give favorable considera- 
tion to the request that the Tyrone flood-control project be con- 
structed without further delay. 

Mr. Rasavt. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee. 


Tuurspay, May 10, 1951. 


Mixx River, Havre, Mont. 
WITNESS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Razaut. The committee will come to order. We have with us 
Congressman D’Ewart of Montana. We will be pleased to hear our 
colleague at this time on the Milk River project in Montana. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I have submitted to you some pictures. Another 
serious flood at Havre, Mont., has prompted me to come before you 
to ask your consideration of an appropriation for the local flood- 
control project on the Milk River at Havre, Mont. This project was 
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authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944. I have appeared before 
you at various times urging this flood-control project. 

The project as planned would include the construction of an earth 
diversion dam embankment to take waters of Scott Coulee and Bull 
Hook Creek around the city of Havre and into the Milk River. 

Mr. Rapavut. What is the population of that city ¢ 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would say about 8,000. 

Some earth levee on the Milk River also is contemplated. The city 
of Havre is situated in a valley surrounded by low bluffs. It is subject 
to flash floods from Scott Coulee or Bull Hook Creek whenever there 
is a severe cloudburst in the watershed or other circumstances create 
a heavy flow of water. 

The flood of March 21, 1951, was caused by the sudden thaw of 
heavy snows in the Bull Hook watershed south of Havre. I have with 
me pictures showing conditions in Havre during the flood. The final 
report of the Corps of Engineers is not available, but there can be no 
doubt that the damage in this flood alone amounted to more than the 
$50,000 originally estimated by some of the townspeople. 

The flood-control project at Havre would cost slightly over $1,000,- 
000. I have been advised that $500,000 would be sufficient to begin 
work during fiscal 1952. The Fort Peck district of the Corps of 
Engineers submitted a request for construction funds for fiscal 1952, 
but it was not included in the budget message. 

Some of you will recall that the Senate in years past has added 
funds for this project to the appropriation bill, notwithstanding the 
fact that it was not included in the budget. These Senate amend- 
ments were stricken from the bills during conference. This year I 
sincerely hope that your committee may recommend funds for the 
project. The small initial cost for this important work will result 
in much larger savings to the people of Havre and contribute indi- 
rectly to the welfare of all of north-central Montana of which Havre 
is a principal trade center. 

Mr. Kerr. How long have they been troubled with those floods? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. For a number of years. Ever since the town has 
been there, they have tried to take care of the floods with a big drain 
through the middle of the city, but the drain ditch is not large enough 
to handle the situation. These pictures [indicating | indicate the need 
for it. It has been more serious many times. The floods are very 
serious, and they happen year after year. 

Mr. Rapavur. Has there ever been an estimate made as to how much 
money the Government loses in income taxes as a result of these floods ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. No; I do not think that has been gone into. I have 
not the figures anyway. I have the report of the Army engineers 
here. 

Mr. Rapavt. Well, the Government loses on these things. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is right; it is a serious loss to the city, and 
a serious loss to the Government and everyone concerned. 

Mr. Rasavr. Would this proposal by the Engineers correct the 
situation ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It would correct it, yes, sir. The city has built a 
wide drain through the middle of the city, but it is not large enough 
to handle the situation. 

Mr. Kerr. Is that a municipal building or a Government building 
there [indicating] ? 
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Mr. D’Ewart. That is the courthouse. The real solution of the 
—- is the construction of an earth-diversion embankment to 

ivert the water ‘around the city and into the Milk River. 

Mr. Kerr. What water courses are these ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Bull Hook Creek and Scott Coulee are the streams 
from which the water comes, and Milk River is below the town, and 
this project would divert the water around the town into the Milk 
River, where we have an irrigation project, a prosperous one, ex- 
tending for miles along Milk River. 

Mr. Kerr. How many times has the town been flooded in the past 
10 years? 

Mr. D’Ewart. I would say they have some flood every year. 

Mr. Rapzavt. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, gentlemen, for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Mr. Davis. Did you say what the project would cost ? 

Mr. D’Ewart. A total cost of about $1,000,000, and the Army 
engineers need about $500,000 to start it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

With your permission, I include with my remarks a letter signed 
by Oral S. Hatler, mayor of Havre, and Stanford W. Robins, president 
of the chamber of commerce. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

Havre, Mont., May 11, 1951. 
Hon. WesLEY D’ Ewart, 
Congressman from Montana, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : Immediately upon receiving your wire we consulted 
residents of the city of Havre. In answer to your questions: 

1. Floods are not an annual occurrence, but we do have flood threats every 
spring. 

2. Conservative estimates of damage over a period of years would be $1,500,000 
loss to the residents of the city. A very conservative estimate for loss this year 
would be $35,000. Army engineers have estimated that the annual loss over a 
period of 40 years would be $49,000. 

3. There is no way for us to figure out what has already been spent to prevent 
floods as there would be no other way to do this than widen Bull Hook. The 
city of Havre is constantly removing sand and dirt to keep this ditch as large as 
possible. Bull Hook ditch, if you recall, is not very large and even at the times 
we have very, very small floods it can’t accommodate the small amount of water 
that would come down. The flood of 1938 reached its crest in the city Havre in 
45 minutes. Right here may I say that the most damaging floods were during 
the years as follows: December 1896, April 1899, April 1907, February 1916, 
January 1918, May 1927, January 1934, and June 1938. 

4. It is very hard for us to say just what the city or county would be able to 
do. We are willing to do our utmost but the city is now up to its limit with 3 
percent bonds, and the county, if the work is very high, would have to try to float 
a bond issue and we cannot say whether that would pass. The county would 
have to change several miles of roads and build three bridges. The road question 
would not be hard, but they do not have any estimate of how much the bridges 
would be. 

I know the answers to your question No. 4 are vague but it is very hard for us 
to answer this. 

With personal regards, we remain, 

Sranrorp W. Rostns, 
President, Chamber of Commerce. 
Ova S. HATLER, 
Mayor, City of Havre. 
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Tuourspay, May 10, 1951. 
FiLoop Controi, Pursio, Coo. 
WITNESS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Rasavt. We will be glad to hear from our colleague, Congress- 
man Chenoweth, of Celevite You wish to talk about the flood-con- 
trol project on the Arkansas River at Pueblo? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you in behalf 
of this project. It is a matter upon which we have been working for 
several years. When I was in Congress before, we had the Army 
engineers make an investigation, which resulted in a favorable report 
being filed by the Chief of Engineers on this project, which was au- 
thorized by Public Law 516 of the Eighty-first ongress. 

The project provides for flood protection at Pueblo, Colo., by the 
construction of a 10-foot levee as a protection against backwater, and 
at an estimated cost to the United States of $209,000 and to the local 
interests of $4,287, which includes rights-of-way. 

Here are some pictures which I will hand the committee. They 
will give you a good idea of the project and what is involved. 

Pueblo is our second largest city in Colorado, having a population of 
approximately 80,000. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that this 
project is entirely earthwork, and no critical materials of any kind 
will be used. It is an emergency project, and is necessary in order 
to complete the work done by the Army engineers in providing a 
small levee in 1948. 

The city of Pueblo suffered a disastrous flood in 1921. Practically 
3 square miles, including the center of the business district, were under 
water. I think the average depth was about 14 feet, and you can still 
see the watermarks on some of the buildings. Property damage was 
estimated at $10,000,000, and it is known that 78 people lost their lives. 
. is the general opinion that many more perished as a result of that 

ood. 

Following the flood, the city of Pueblo formed a conservancy dis- 
trict and constructed its own flood works, consisting of a floodway 
10,000 feet long through the city, designed to carry a flow of 125,000 
cubic feet per second. The cost to the taxpayers of Pueblo was about 
$9,000,000. It was estimated that the previous flood carried about 
103,000 cubic feet per second. 

Now the immediate flood-control problem arises from the insuf- 
ficient height of the backwater levee on the left bank of the river below 
the Santa Fe Avenue bridge, which you can see in the picture, and 
which would permit flooding of approximately 46 blocks within the 
city limits whenever the flow exceeds 27,000 cubic feet per second. 
That is due to the fact that the river has silted up, and for other causes. 

I want to quote from House Document 327, Eighty-first Congress, 
which is the report of the Army engineers, on this Pueblo project and 
includes this statement: 


There is urgent need for further protection of this area. 
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And another statement: 


The district engineer finds that there is a critical flood problem in the city 
of Pueblo, Colo., due to an inadequate backwater levee on the left bank of the 
Arkansas River downstream from the Santa Fe Avenue bridge, for a distance 
of approximately 3,000 feet. 


The report further states that the survey— 


indicates an economic ratio of 1 to 1.7. The proposed improvement is economi- 
cally justified. 

I understand that is a very high ratio as compared to some other 
projects. Iam not going to say more about the engineering features of 
this project; it has been approved by the Army engineers, and you 
have their statement, which I have just read, that there is urgent need 
for further flood protection of this area. 

I understand that it has been the policy of the Bureau of the Budget 
to refuse to approve the starting of any new construction unless it is 
connected with the national defense program. Therefore, I would 
like to say just a few words in support of our contention that this 
project is definitely tied in with national defense, and that it would 
be most disastrous and unfortunate if we should have another flood 
before this project could be completed. I will try to point out just 
what such a flood would mean to the defense activities in the Pueblo 
area. 

First, Pueblo is an important defense city, perhaps one of the most 
important in the western part of the country at this time. The Pueblo 
Ordnance Depot is located there, and about 6,500 people are employed 
at present. This is one of the largest and most important depots 
in the United States, and is now being enlarged. It is a distribution 
depot, serving some 10 States, and supplying many military installa- 
tions with equipment and supplies. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. has a steel works at Pueblo, 
known as the Minnequa steel plant, employing about 4,500 men. The 
production of this plant is almost 100 percent for defense. There are 
many smaller corporations in Pueblo which have defense contracts. 
One is the Triplex Corp., employing some 750 people, making pistons 
for the aircraft industry, and also for tanks and jeeps. 

Pueblo is a very important railroad center. There are four major 
railroad lines into Pueblo, and from these photographs you can 
see some of the tracks and roundhouses. The Santa Fe Railroad 
passes through Pueblo with its line to Denver. The Santa Fe just 
recently spent over $2 million in extensive improvements to its yards 
and facilities at Pueblo. 

The Colorado & Southern Railway runs through Pueblo. This is 
a most important operation from Denver to Dallas. 

The Missouri Pacific main line from the East has its terminal in 
Pueblo. The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railway passes through 
Pueblo with its line to Salt Lake City. 

These railroads would be completely out of commission if there 
should be another flood like the one occurring in 1921. This would 
stop the flow of supplies of ore and other raw materials into the 
steel works, which would, of course, be compelled to suspend opera- 
tions as a result. 

Shipments of military equipment and supplies from the Pueblo 
Ordnance Depot would be stopped. 
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Gentlemen, this completes the statement that I wished to make to 
you in support of this project. We feel very strongly that this work 
should be completed as quickly as possible. We consider this an 
emergency project. We feel that it does have a direct bearing on our 
national defense effort. I have mentioned the important defense 
projects which are located in Pueblo, and the serious situation that 
would develop if the railroads in Pueblo ceased operations because of 
their tracks being washed out. We feel that a real hazard exists and 
that the construction of this flood-control project should be com- 
pleted as soon as possible. 

We have been fortunate in that we have not had another large flood 
in the last few years. However, such a flood may occur at any time, 
because no one can predict just when these floods will strike. 

Again, I want to impress upon the committee that this project 
would involve the use of earthwork only. It would provide for the 
employment of a few men, but it does not call for any critical mate- 
rials which are in short supply. 

We feel that we should finish the job that the Army engineers 
started in 1948, when they constructed a smaller levee out of emer- 
gency funds—there was no direct appropriation. The district engi- 
neer in Albuquerque made a special survey of this flood situation in 
Pueblo, as I recall, late in 1948. They recognized that emergency 
work was necessary and did the job at a cost of about $20,000 out of 
their emergency fund. 

Now, we would like the Army engineers to go ahead and complete 
this project ; we feel that a real danger exists and there is a great deal 
of apprehension over the constant threat of another flood. 

Mr. Kerr. Is this a channel or the river that we see in the photo- 
graph? 

Mr. Cuenowernu. That is the river. 

Mr. Kerr. What is this wall? 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. That is a wall that was built by the city of Pueblo 
as part of the flood-protection works after the 1921 flood. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rasavr. I want to say for the record, Mr. Chenoweth, that you 
have made a very fine justification for this project. There is a ques- 
tion of budgeting, and we have the problem, of course, of every Mem- 
ber of Congress having some project in his district. I do think it 
well that you have made your justification for the record, calling 
attention to the corrections that are necessary. 

Mr. Crenowetn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and mem- 
bers of the committee. 


Tuourspay, May 10, 1951. 
Eacie Gorce, Kines Country, Wasu., Aanp Ick Harsor Dam 


WITNESS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Rarnavr. We are glad to have with us Congressman Tollefson, 
of Washington. You want to talk to us about Ice Harbor, Mr. Tol- 
lefson ¢ 
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Mr. Touterson. First, I would like to talk to you about another 
project, if I 3 9 
Mr. Razsavt. Yes; will you tell us what it is. 


EAGLE GORGE, FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. TotieFson. The first project I want to discuss very briefly with 
you is one which probably is in the category of those which the ad- 
ministration and the Congress, perhaps, too, has said should not be 
started now because they are not directly connected with the defense 
effort. I refer now to the flood-control project at Eagle Gorge, Kings 
County, State of Washington. I appreciate it is not directly con- 
nected with the defense effort, yet I would be derelict in my obligation 
as Representative from the Sixth Congressional District if I did not 
do everything I can possibly do to obtain the start on this flood-control 

project. 
' The project was authorized in the Eighty-first Congress, and it 
was approved, of course, after authorization by the Budget. There 
was no appropriation, however ; it was not authorized until after the 
appropriation bill had been acted upon in the House, that is, the 
appropriation bill which would have dealt with this particular project ; 
and for that reason it was not included in the regular appropriation 
bill, and we were not successful, because of what happened in Korea, 
to get it in a supplemental bill. 

The Budget did not include it this year for the reason, apparently, 
that they felt that it did not have direct connection with the defense 
effort, and I must concede that it may not have that connection which 
it, perhaps, should have to justify its being started now. 

It has been estimated that the project would cost $16,000,000. The 
project was of such importance to the people of the area that they 
prevailed upon the State legislature to set aside $1.5 million as local 
contribution. This the State legislature has done. ‘They have a 
proviso that the funds shall not be used until the Congress makes 
an appropriation of some amount, and that money is now lying there 
waiting action by the Congress. 

The Board of County Commissioners of King County set aside 
a half million dollars for use on this same project, with the same 
kind of provision. Therefore, we have $2,000,000 waiting to be 
rk gy on this project the moment that Congress appropriates some 

unds. 

We had thought last fall that we might be able to get even a token 
appropriation of, say, $100,000, which would get the project started, 
but as I say, the Korean situation came up and the Appropriations 
Committee felt that we should not start any new construction. 

As a Representative of that district, 1 know how urgently the flood- 
control project is needed. We had another flood last year, and I 
might call attention to the fact that in this area is situated an Army 
ordnance depot, and when a flood comes one highway leading to the 
ordnance depot will be blocked off. I must say that there is another 
highway that can be used to it, so that the ordnance people will not 
be completely blocked off. I do not know what the policy of the 
subcommittee is with regard to these new projects, but I wanted to 
call to your attention the needs for this flood protection, and I wanted 
to urge that if it is possible that some small token appropriation 
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be made, we could use the money that is lying idle, which has been 
supplied by the State and county. I am just a little fearful, because 
of their financial problems—and all of them have them—that the 
time might come when they decide to turn the funds back into the 
general Fund, and then there will not be the money supplied as local 
contribution. I do not know in what percentage of the cases local 
contributions are made to flood-control projects, but here the State and 
county are willing to make a local contribution and have indicated 
their willingness by providing this sum. 

Mr. Kerr. When was the last flood you had? 

Mr. Totierson. This last year, and the one before that of moment 
was in 1946. : 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be noted in the record that the Army 
engineers did recommend $70,000 for planning money this year, but 
that amount of money was not included in the budget. 

Mr. Totterson. I did not know about that. I have not talked with 
the Army engineers this year about this project in view of the fact 
that it was not in the budget, but I felt that I should, in fairness to my 
people, come here and do what I could in behalf of the project. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much for that statement. 


ICE HARBOR DAM 


Mr. Totierson. Now I would like to talk to you for a moment 
about the Ice Harbor Dam, and at the outset I would like permission 
to submit to the committee for the record a statement of the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries of the State of Washington. 

Mr. Rasavut. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


INTRODUCTION 


The three basic resources of the Columbia River Basin that are most directly 
associated with the river itself are anadromous fish, hydrcelectric power, and 
agriculture. Wise development of the water resources of the Columbia River 
Basin should give full and ample consideration to the development and main- 
tenance of these and all other resources in the region with a view to developing 
them in the best interests of the people of the Pacific Northwest and the Nation. 
There are 387 potential undeveloped power projects that could produce an addi- 
tional potential of 31,000,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric power in the basin. It 
is generally conceded that large blocks of this untapped power potential should 
be developed to further the industrial progress of the Nation. Four million 
acres of irrigable but now unirrigated land remain within the watershed. The 
salmon runs in the streams constitute one of the State of Washington’s greatest 
renewable natural resources, being exceeded in total value only by the timber 
resources. The Columbia River is one of the four great salmon-producing areas 
in the world. The Snake River is the greatest remaining salmon-producing 
tributary of the Columbia River. The commercial fishery attributable to this 
watershed has an annual wholesale value exceeding $20,000,000. Development 
of each of these basic resources can be largely achieved without damage to the 
others, provided that care is taken to see that no portion of the development is 
undertaken prematurely and in a manner that is not in the best interest of all the 
people in the region. Community benefits accruing to a small or isolated group 
must not be placed ahead of regional economic needs. 


FISH RESOURCES 


Among the fish that enter the Snake River are the most highly prized and 
valuable of all the salmon and steelhead races. 
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Approximately 80 percent of all the Columbia’s population of spring chinook 
salmon and 40 to 50 percent of the fall chinook salmon that pass Bonneville 
Dam and the Columbia River fishery may be attributed to the Snake River and 
its tributaries. It has been determined by our studies that the Snake exceeds the 
main Columbia River in chinook salmon production above their confluence by 
a ratio of at least 3 to 1. The Columbia River was once the producer of a great 
many more salmon that it is‘today. The greatest single factor responsible for 
the reducing of the annual fisheries production has been the loss or alteration 
of the original environment of the fish. The vast natural spawning and fresh 
water rearing areas of this river are necessary to the salmon for periods ranging 
up to 1 year of their life before migrating to sea, and once these areas are lost, 
the races of fish inhabiting them are destroyed forever. 


' 


PROPOSED LOWER SNAKE RIVER DAMS 


The Review Report on the Columbia River and its Tributaries by the United 
States Army engineers, also known as the “308 Report,” dated October 1, 1948, 
recommends construction, as a part of their over-all development program for 
the Columbia River watershed, of four dams on the lower Snake River. These 
dams include Ice Harbor, lower Monumental, Little Goose, and lower Granite 
Dams. Each of these structures will constitute a barrier ranging from 82 to 
100 feet in height. Collectively these four structures in conjunction with Bonne- 
ville and McNary Dams may well eventually destroy the salmonoid production 
of the Snake River watershed. With Bonneville and McNary plus these four 
dams, only a remnant of the run of downstream migrants would survive after 
passing through the turbines or over the spillways of all of these dams. Ice 
Harbor Dam would not be a great producer of power but would have initially 
only 195,000 kilowatts of installed capacity and a nominal prime capability of 
115,000 kilowatts in comparison with other non-fish-killing dams on the Columbia 
watershed. Chief Joseph will have an ultimate capacity of 1,280,000 kilowatts. 
Libby Dam is probably the most needed structure in the watershed with the 
possibility of the water stored there (4,620,000 acre-feet) being used through 
a downstream total of 1,500 feet of head and accounting for a total of 1,133,000 
kilowatts of nominal prime power. In evaluating Ice Harbor Dam it is neces- 
sary to consider not just that structure but the three companion structures that 
are to be placed upstream. These four, in spite of their power output are primarily 
for the purpose of navigation as indicated in the letter report on the lower Snake 
River project dated October 20, 1948 and revised April 26, 1949. In order to be 
fair to the Corps of Engineers we are going to utilize the most highly satis- 
factory figures that they prepared in their economic analysis of these structures. 
On page 22 of the afore-mentioned report it is indicated that the benefit-to-cost 
ratio would be 0.91 to 1.0 for the initial phase, 1.0 to 1.04 for the intermediate 
phase, and 1.0 to 1.17 for the ultimate phase of development. These figures com- 
pletely ignore the fisheries resource and assume that these dams will be eco- 
nomically harmless to the salmon. This is obviously incorrect since the fisheries 
agencies, after years of study of this problem are convinced that these structures 
will be exceedingly harmful to the salmon runs as indicated elsewhere in this 
brief. The Corps of Engineers have submitted to the fisheries agencies several 
different cost-benefit figures on these projects. The figures most highly favorable 
to the project indicate that an annual benefit to the project of $22,187,314 will 
accrue, at an annual cost of $18,895,000 leaving a net annual benefit to the lower 
Snake project of $3,292,314. Subtracting from this net benefit a $9 million loss 
to the fishery resource would result in an annual deficit to the country as a result 
of these projects of $6 million, resulting over the 50-year period of amortization 
in a $300 million loss to the Pacific Northwest and the Nation. It is our position 
that economically the lower Snake dams do not constitute good business. In 
addition, the Snake River development (including Hell’s Canyon, which is neces- 
sary to store future water to justify the lower Snake dams) is an extremely 
costly project. According to hydroelectric engineers, the unit cost of these 
projects per kilowatt nominal prime power is $610. The total delivered cost of 
the Snake River power would be about $38.26 per kilowait-year. This is an 
extremely costly power development in comparison with the Libby Dam which 
would provide storage for utilization during the annual low flow period of the 
Columbia River at a cost of between $12 to $15 per kilowatt-year delivered at 
the load center without the needless destruction of salmon and eliminating the 
need for duplication of costly generating and transmission equipment by utiliz- 
ing existing plants downstream from the Kootenai River where Libby would be 
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located. Proper protection for the fish runs of the Columbia River would require 
a delay in the. construction of less than 3 million of. the potential 31 million 
kilowatts in the basin. Such a delay would allow time for research on tisheries 
problems and the possible development of new sources of energy. 

The existing plan for operation of Hells Canyon Dam, according to appendix 
O of the Corp of Engineers calls for the passage of only 5,000 second-feet through 
the turbines of that dam for 6 months out of the year in order that almost 
total storage is possible in that watershed during the irrigation period, indicating 
that sufficient water is not available in the Snake River above the mouth of the 
Salmon River to provide needed storage to fully utilize the equipment designed 
for that watershed. 


EXTENT OF THE SNAKE RIVER SPAWNING GROUNDS 


The concentration and distribution of any species of anadromous fish on the 
spawning grounds is a very intangible thing which varies to a great extent from 
year to year. Field investigations conducted by this department in conjunction 
with the State of Oregon have indicated the great importance of the Snake River 
above the proposed lower Snake Dam sites for the production of fish. It is 
not definitely known how many fish spawn between the proposed site of Ice 
Harbor Dam and the upper extent of the lower Granite dams reservoir. Although 
there is a considerable amount of spawning area between these two points, 
the river is large and at times discolored, making a quantitative analysis of the 
spawning here impossible. It is known, however, that nearly all of the salmon 
that spawn in the Snake River do so above the site of the Ice Harbor Dam. It 
is the opinion of our biologists that many thousands of fall chinook saimen 
spawn in the area that will be inundated by the four proposed lower Snake dams. 
It is also known that important fall chinook spawning areas lie above Hell’s 
Canyon in the area below Swan Falls and other parts of the upper watershed. 


EFFECT OF THE DAMS ON FISH 


Unfortunately, these living creatures have never been able to completely 
adapt themselves to the mechanical conditions provided by the construction of 
high dams. Fish losses are caused at these structures in the following manner: 


1. Losses of upstream migrant adult salmon at the dam because of adverse 
hydraulic conditions which they encounter at these structures during certain 
river flows. 

2. Loss of the young salmon on their way to sea, caused either by dropping 
over the spillway into an area of turbulence, or as a result of passing through 
turbines where they are subject to radical changes in pressure, and mechanical 
abrasion. 

3. Loss or alteration of the spawning grounds by inundation. 

4. Reduction in the efficiency of the reproductive processes resulting from 
retention of eggs in the body cavity of the spawning adults. 

5. Chemical changes resulting from impoundment. 

In the early days very little concern was felt in the State of Washington over 
the gradual severance of segments of our rivers from the use of migratory fish. 
A great number of dams have beer built in this State in which have been in- 
cluded provisions for fish protection. Most of these dams have, in spite of these 
devices, caused some degree of destruction. This process has gradually reduced 
nature's fish-producing capacity in the Northwest. At Bonneville Dam some 
loss has occurred to upstream migrants, and a considerably greater loss has 
occurred to downstream migrant fish. Experiments have indicated that the 
delays caused by any obstruction will result in the spawning fish retaining some 
of its eggs which spoil in the body cavity. Fisheries scientists are unanimous 
in the opinion that each dam, regardless of the provisions made for passing 
fish, constitutes a hazard to their survival. They use up the energy which is 
supplied to the fish only in a sufficient amount to complete the normal spawning 
process at a certain time and place. It is expected that the cumulative effect 
resulting from the construction of several dams will result in the destruction 
of the greater part of the runs of the Snake River. Sixteen experiments by 
fisheries scientists involving 1,600,000 marked fish have indicated that approxi- 
mately 15 percent mortality occurs to the downstream migrants while passing 
Bonneville Dam. If this loss, which would undoubtedly be a minimum since 
all other structures will be higher than Bonneville, were to be projected to the 
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passage over McNary, the Dalles which is scheduled to be built immediately 
and four dams on the lower Snake, a loss of between 68 and 100 percent of the 
young salmon could be expected. 

Alteration of the spawning grounds is nearly as important as complete loss 
of it in cases where reservoirs are created. Extensive gravel bars where the 
fish spawn are flooded and the running water in which these species must spawn 
becomes deep and still. Each race of fish within the several species that spawn 
on the Snake River watershed has a tendency to spawn in relatively the same 
area in each succeeding generation. If, upon returning from the sea, the fish 
find these grounds inundated it is quite possible that they will not have enough 
reserve energy to seek and find proper spawning grounds. In the past the theory 
has been set forth that it was possible to transplant races of fish from one part 
of the watershed to another, but experience has indicated that the fish cannot 
always readily adapt itself to strange conditions, and areas are no longer avail- 
able in which to transplant runs of this magnitude. 


SALMON RUNS 


Recent field studies indicate that the following number of fish utilize the Snake 
River to spawn: 


Chinook (spring and fall) _.-._-----______- tet — 135, 000 
NT ELI LEE RITE ALIS SS 
OE IRD ON TE Ric al SRG MR AI TR 


The Snake River produces an annual harvest of approximately 12,000,000 
pounds of prime food fish which constitute almost half of the total annual whole- 
sale value of the Columbia River fishery, or $9,000,000. These fish are not only 
taken in the Columbia River, but are harvested along the Pacific coast all the 
way from San Francisco Bay to Alaska. A recent tagging experiment in the 
Alaska fishery indicated that 36 percent of the fish taken and tagged in the 
Alaska ocean troll fishery were produced by the Columbia River. 











SUMMARY 


The Snake River produces more than half of the total Columbia River fish 
production above Bonneville, or about $9,000,000 each year. In actual numbers 
of spawning fish this equals 135,000 spring and fall chinook salmon, 2,000 salmon 
and 65,000 steelhead. These fish cannot be produced in any other place. If there 
were no alternative in supplying the needed power there is little doubt that 
the fisheries conservationists would favor the construction of any dam that was 
essential to the development of the Pacific Northwest. We do not feel, however, 
that it is wise governmental economy to destroy one of the greatest remaining 
salmon fieheries in the world for the purpose of slack-water navigation in an 
area where other means of transportation are available. This is not a contro- 
versy between fish and power, because much greater blocks of power are available 
elsewhere, where few or no fish will be damaged. 


RECOMMENDED DEVELOPMENT 


The information collected at existing dams has indicated that a very serious 
loss of salmon may be expected as a result of the erection of the four lower 
Snake River dams. The State of Washington Department of Fisheries recom- 
mends the following: 

1. Complete development of all structures now built or in the process of 
construction. 

2. Completion at the earliest possible date of Chief Joseph Dam on the main 
stem of the Columbia River. 

3. We urge the installation of Libby Dam and other upstream storage struc- 
tures that will provide great power benefit without the unnecessary destruction 
of salmon resources. . 

4. We urge that the Ice Harbor, Lower Monumental, Little Goose, Lower 
Granite, Lower Snake projects be delayed until such time as the aforementioned 
cbjectives are accomplished, thereby conserving a great portion of our fisheries 
resources for the people of the Pacific Northwest until their sacrifice is actually 
required by the over-all economy of the region. 

5. We urge that a major joint fisheries research program be instituted be- 
tween State, local, and Federal fisheries agencies to solve the many problems 
confronting the salmon as a result of dams. 
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It is our position that the time has not and may, with proper resource develop- 
ment, never arrive, for sacrificing the salmon. 

The fisheries resources of the Northwest constitute an historical self-perpetu- 
ating source of wealth and an important part of the Nation’s protein-food pro- 
duction. Since more than one-third of the world’s supply of food is derived 
from fisheries products we feel that this great resource must be saved for the 
people as long as it is economically possible. 

The Pacific Northwest awaits the very important decision in this matter 
from Congress. Upon this decision depends the entire future order of develop- 
ment of the Northwest's water-use projects. We feel certain that there is a 
way in which the objectives of power, irrigation, fisheries, and other water 
uses can be met without the destruction of the Pacific Northwest’s second 
greatest renewable resource through unwise exploitation of these water resources. 

Mr. Totierson. Now, the Ice Harbor Dam presents a problem to 
those of us in the Northwest who are public-power advocates, of which 
I happen to be one, as I think you all know, and by the way I have 
voted for the public power projects for all of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries; but it has now come to a focus, perhaps more 
fully than in any previous year in this fish versus power controversy. 
And I must say in all fairness to the Department of Fisheries—and 
in making this statement I take the position simply at this time that 
we should postpone the construction of the Ice Harbor Dam until 
some future date when it is more clearly evident that we are going to 
need its power and are going to have to sacrifice the fish. ey say 
that that day will come, but that it has not come as yet. 

I for one ade been very much interested in preserving the fish re- 
sources of the great Northwest. I am on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, and in the Eightieth Congress I was chairman of 
the subcommittee having to do with fisheries. 

The fisheries resources of the Columbia River had a value last year, 
at last year’s prices, of about $20,000,000. I think that is a pretty 
accurate estimate; where they take the fish, they can pretty well esti- 
mate the value, so they estimated the present wholesale value of the 
fisheries, commercial fisheries, and not referring to the sportsman 
fisheries, which is something else again. But the commercial fisheries 
are $20,000,000 per year. That is a renewable resource, something 
like the timber resources. As a matter of fact, the timber resource is 
the only one which exceeds the fisheries resource in our State and in 
the Northwest. I, for one, too, am anxious that that resource not be 
lost, lost to the people out there and to the people of the Nation, be- 
cause it represents an important segment of our food and provides 
for considerable employment. 

There is not much question among our fisheries experts, and there 
are some fine ones, but that the dam, this particular dam, and the 
other structures across these waters have damaged the fisheries, and 
the taking of the fish and the research work done is evidence of that. 

Now, these fish people and these fish experts, on whom I am de- 
pending, are concerned about the construction of the Ice Harbor Dam 

ecause they say that following it will involve the necessity of con- 
structing three other dams on the Snake River, and that their research 
proves to them that if these four dams are constructed very prob- 
ably 50 percent, as I recall, and maybe even 60 percent of the fisheries 
on the Snake River will be lost. 

They value the fisheries on the Snake River, a part of the Columbia 
Basin, at $9,000,0000 annually, so that these dams will—and I now 
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recall the figure—eliminate at least 60 percent of the fish which would 
normally use the spawning areas affected by these dams—and maybe 
100 percent. So you Sone conceivably have $9,000,000 annually lost. 

Now, the Army engineers have estimated that the annual benefits 
and the annual costs are—taking the annual benefits first, they 
amount to $22,000,000, and the annual cost will be just under $19,- 
000,000, so that there would be a total benefit of a little bit better than 
$3,000,000 a year to the area by the construction of the Ice Harbor 
Dam. But they do not take into consideration any fisheries at all. 
Now if the fisheries people are right, and I cannot doubt their word, 
because of my experience with them, and I am talking about fish ex- 
perts—if they are correct in their prediction, at least 60 percent of 
the run will be lost. So there will not be a net benefit by the con- 
struction of Ice Harbor, but there will be an annual net loss. I ap- 
preciate the fact that out in the Northwest where we are very anxious 
to secure additional power facilities, it may seem odd that I who have 
advocated such facilities should ask that this particular project be 
delayed a while until we are more fully informed as to all of the fac- 
tors involved. 

Mr. Kerr (interposing). What do you have to say about the pro- 
posed ladders at Ice Harbor? 

Mr. Totierson. In recent years they have been constructing lad- 
ders, but the experts have been showing that of the fish which move 
up the river, mostly salmon, a great percentage do not manage to get 
over the ladders and get into the spawning grounds, that there is a 
loss before they get to their spawning grounds. There is a greater loss 
when the fingerlings come back to sea. They are lost getting over or 
through the dams. As you no doubt know, the salmon come back to 
their spawning grounds, spawn and die, and their eggs hatch, and the 
small fish stay there for bent a year until they become what we call 
fingerlings, and then they come down the river and go out to sea, liv- 
ing their lives at sea, and then come back in turn and spawn, within 
5 or 4 years, depending upon the specie of salmon, and the record is 
that there are more losses in going out to the ocean as fingerlings than 
in coming back. Some of them do not even negotiate the ladders all 
the way up, and there is a substantial loss from that source, but that 
more of the fingerlings are lost in going down. 

At present studies are being made to find out new methods of get- 
ting the fish up the river, and of getting the fish down the river. I 
believe it would be well to await the results of those studies before this 
particular project is started. 

Mr. Raravr. I would like to talk to you for a few moments off the 
record about this fish problem. 

Mr. Totterson. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) : 

Mr. Rapavut. Your statement has been very informative, as well as 
the discussion we had off the record. 

Mr. Totierson. Thank you. 
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Tuorspay, May 10, 1951. 
GENERAL Fioop Controt, Los AnceLtes Arra, CALIFORNIA 
WITNESS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Rapaut. We are very glad to have with us this morning 
Congressman Poulson from California, who, I believe, wishes to 
discuss the general flood-control program for the Los Angeles area. 

Mr. Poutson. Mr. Chairman, I am just going to make a general 
statement, regarding the Los Angeles flood-control area. 

This term I have consistently voted for cuts in the budget, and 
especially where I have believed cuts could be made without jeopardiz- 
ing any program. I intend to continue that policy. Therefore, my 
appearance in behalf of the general flood-control appropriations for 
Los Angeles is consistent with that idea in that I am recommending 
that the construction programs now actually under way on Whittier 
Narrows and the upper Sepulveda Basin and the Los Angeles River be 
continued, as it would be poor business to stop such construction in 
its present stage. ; 

I do want it recorded for the record that I am assuming that there 
are no moneys in this budget for new projects for the Los Angeles area, 
even though they are authorized, and, as you probably know, we have 
hundreds of projects authorized. I have received assurance on that 

int from Lt. Col. Wright Hiatt, Deputy Chief of Civil Works for 
Flood Control, Office of the Chief of Engineers. I have specific refer- 
ence to any flood-control projects in the area of Centinella Creek and 
tributary to the lower end of Ballona Creek, which may be further 
described as the Playa del Rey area of Los Angeles County. My 
reason for this protest is that there is a conflict of expert opinion as 
to the location of the flood-control channels in this district. It is 
being resolved by a joint coordinated study of all interested parties 
and Government agencies. 

Attached hereto and made a part hereof. is a resolution adopted 
unanimously on April 17, 1951, by the Board of Supervisors of Los 
Angeles County, and with your permission I would like to have this 
resolution inserted in the record at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RaBavt. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The Resolution referred to follows:) 


CouNTyYy oF Los ANGELES 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


LOS ANGELES 


RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY SUPERVISOR RAYMOND V. Darsy, TurESDAY, APRIL 
17, 1951 


The board met in regular session. Present: Supervisors Roger W. Jessup, 
chairman, presiding; Herbert C. Legg, Leonard J. Roach, and Raymond V. 
Darby; and Harold J. Ostly, clerk; by Ray E. Lee, deputy clerk. Absent: 
Supervisor John Anson Ford. 
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In re development of the Playa del Rey area: Resolution recommending prepara- 
tion of a full, complete and thoroughly integrated study, pledging cooperation, 
and instructing chief administrative officer to arrange necessary meetings 

On motion of Supervisor Darby, unanimously carried, it is ordered that the 
following resolution be and the same is hereby adopted: 

Whereas there are now pending various plans for the development of the 
Playa del Rey area; and 

Whereas these plans include the construction of a yacht harbor; the relocation 
of proposed freeways, the improvement of shore-line facilities for recreation, 
the construction of flood-control channels, and other development; and 

Whereas these several plans have been developed by various governmental 
agencies and may lack coordination ; and 

Whereas these various plans may be in conflict with one another; and 

Whereas these plans may not have taken into consideration the development 
by private individuals operating in the area; and 

Whereas industry located in this area is engaged in the execution of contracts 
in furtherance of our national defense effort and the importance of this work 
has been attested to by the National Defense Establishment; and 

Whereas uncorrelated plans may seriously interfere with the efficient and 
economic development of the area when considered as a unit; and 

Whereas it appears that the Federal, State, county, and city levels of govern- 
ment are all seriously concerned with the various proposals that have been 
advanced and their development; and 

Whereas it is readily apparent that a proper and equitable solution-to these 
problems cannot be achieved without full coordination, cooperation and con- 
sultation with all of the above-mentioned levels of government, together with 
private developers; and 

Whereas it is vitally necessary that such a solution be found: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of the County of Los Angeles goes 
on record recommending the preparation of a full, complete, and thoroughly 
integrated study wherein all levels of government and the affected agencies 
thereof including the chief engineer of the Los Angeles County flood-control 
district; the regional planning commission; Los Angeles City Planning Com- 
mission; Los Angeles City Board of Public Works; State department of public 
works; Los Angeles city engineer, Corps of Engineers, United States Army; 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, United States Army; Department 
of Parks and Beaches of the State of California; and all other interested 
parties, so that a fully coordinated plan may be worked out for the compre- 
hensive development of the area involved; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of the County of Los Angeles pledges 
its full faith and cooperation and instructs the chief administrative officer to 
arrange the meetings with the groups and agencies and industries concerned 
to the end that all phases and aspects of the various problems may be con- 
sidered and a mutually satisfactory solution may be achieved. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of a 
resolution which was adopted by the Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Los Angeles, State of California, on April 17, 1951, and entered in the minutes 
of said board. 

Harorp J. OStTry. 
County Clerk of the County of Los Angeles, States of California, and 
ex Officio Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of said County. 
By Ray E. Lee, Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. Poutson. As substantiation of the fact that there is a difference 
of opinion in the Playa del Rey area, it seems there have been pro- 
posals made which will be necessary at the present time to change. 
There are new developments down there, such as, for example, the 
Hughes Aircraft plant, which is planning to build one of the largest 
runways in the world today and the necessary plant development. It 
1s imperative that changes be made. 

I merely wanted to make a statement to be on record at this time 
with reference to these projects. 

Mr. Kerr. What is the estimated cost of the project ? 
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Mr. Povutson. The ones that I am protesting against? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

Mr. Poutson. The estimated cost of the entire program, I think, 
is around $6,000,000. I am not here advocating the dollars-and-cents 
program. I think that these programs should be kept alive; that is, 
those under actual construction, and it is a matter of your exercising 
ingen as to the amount. 

r. Kerr. Are you interested in constructing any of these projects 
first, or all of them ? 

Mr. Poutson. I do not want to say which one I would prefer over 
the other, because I am not competent to pass on that. I just wanted 
to go on record, and I am here specifically to ask that they do not 
start one of these new projects in Centinella area until they get the 
entire dispute settled concerning any conflicts that may come up. 

I did feel that this was the proper place to make a formal state- 
ment so that the engineers would understand that I am alert to the 
fact that this matter should be settled before proceeding further. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much for your statement. 


Tuourspay, May 10, 1951. 
Fioop Contrrot, Lower MississtrrI AND TRIBUTARIES 
WITNESS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Razavt. Now, we have with us our colleague, and especially 
our colleague, because he is a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Congressman Passman, who wishes to make a statement con- 
cerning the lower Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

Mr. Rapavt. We will be pleased to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am grateful that 
you have afforded me the opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee in support of the budget item of $61,000,000 for the “Lower 
Mississippi and its tributaries.” 

Mr. Chairman, many of the committee’s members have observed my 
work in my own subcommittee, and I will state that not a member of 
the Appropriations Committee has gone any further than I have in 
helping to reduce nonessential Federal expenditures. In many in- 
stances in my own subcommittee I proposed certain reductions that 
had a direct bearing on programs in my own State and district, because 
I realized how essential it was to reduce, and, in many instances, elimi- 
nate certain budget recommendations. I realize the very great impor- 
tance of keeping Government costs to a minimum, and I expect to 
continue my activity in behalf of economy. Certainly I am fully 
aware of the fact that the Appropriations Committee has a tremen- 
dous responsibility to discharge, and the committee must, in all cases, 
reduce the budget’s recommendations to the very minimum. I say, 
with all the sincerity at my command, that you will have my full 
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cooperation in reducing the budget’s recommendations whenever pos- 
sible and when such reductions do not retard economy. 

Mr. Chairman and member's of the committee, in testifying in behalf 
of the budget’s recommendations for the “Lower Mississippi and its 
tributaries,” I do so in the interest of the war effort and economy. 
Doubtless it has been pointed out to you in the past and during the 
present hearings that the Mississippi River and its tributaries is the 
oldest. Federal-authorized flood-control project in America, and it is 
the No. 1 flood-control problem of the entire United States. The 
Mississippi Valley is of great importance to the war effort, in that 
seven agricultural States are involved, and the seven States in the 
valley produce hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of food essential 
to the war effort, and, in addition, hundreds of millions of dollars are 
paid into the Treasury in Federal taxes. 

T am sure that it has been directed to the attention of this committee 
that the amount recommended for the “Lower Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries” involves only maintenance and a continuation of Federal 
projects now under construction. Not one dime is recommended to 
start new projects. 

I am sure that the committee would be interested in learning that 
the budget made a very drastic reduction below the amount requested 
by the Corps of Army Engineers. I am sure that it can be verified 
that the Army engineers endeavored to convince the Bureau of the 
Budget that to continue projects in the valley on an economical basis 
for the next fiscal year would require approximately 120 millions of 
dollars. It was my understanding that the budget has considered 
recommending a minimum of 74 million dollars for the next fiscal year 
and this amount was reduced only after the Korean incident. There 
is one incident in connection with the problems of the lower Missis- 
sippi River that I should like to discuss briefly with the committee. 

According to information available, on good authority, the worst 
property damage caused by flood in the history of our Nation occurred 
in 1927 when the lower Mississippi broke its levees and spread over 
20,000 square miles, overflowing approximately 12,500,000 acres of 
rich farm land. This catastrophe drove over half a million per- 
sons from their homes. It took a heavy toll of human lives, drowned 
untold thousands of head of livestock, and caused property dam- 
age approximating one-half billion dollars. I refer to this par- 
ticular incident so that you may have knowledge as to the seriousness 
of the problems confronting the tens of millions of people living in 
the lower valley. There have been similar incidents, but on a smaller 
scale, almost every year since 1927, and the lessening of the impact 
of these incidents has been brought about by the continued improve- 
ment on the main stem of the Mississippi River and construction on 
its tributaries. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is almost impos- 
sible for you to appraise properly the problems of the people living 
in the valley without visiting the valley and observing first-hand 
just how mammoth our problems are. 

I am thoroughly convinced—and there is no evidence or argument 
to refute my claim—that it is sound economy and in the interest of 
the taxpayers to allow the full amount of the budget’s recommenda- 
tion. I am fully convinced that each dollar this committee reduces 
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the budget’s recommendations could very easily cost the taxpayers of 
America several times this amount in the future. With your toler- 
ance, I should like to elaborate briefly on this statement. 

In many instances, when the corps advertises for bids on a project, 
the bidder must vtec’ add many thousands of dollars to cover the 
cost of moving heavy machinery into isolated areas, but on future bids 
this cost is not included, inasmuch as the equipment is on the site. 
When contracts are let on a continuing basis, they are much lower than 
they would be if the contractor had already removed his equipment 
from the site. I wish to repeat that there is not a dollar in the present 
budget recommendations for any new project. The recommendations 
before you call only for maintenance and a continuation of the projects 
now under construction. I should like to have it understood that in 
appearing before your committee I am not asking for funds for any 
flood-control project in my district nor, for that matter, in the State 
of Louisiana. My interest is in the entire valley, because this commit- 
tee will recommend a lump sum for the “Lower Mississippi and its 
tributaries.” Therefore, if the authorized projects in my district and 
State are to receive Federal funds, they will have to come from the 
lump-sum appropriated; and, incidently, it is left to the wisdom of 
the President of the Mississippi River Commission to designate where 
the appropriated funds can best be used. 

It is not my purpose to be repetitious or repeat what other witnesses 
have had to say before the committee; but, to refresh your memories 
only briefly, permit me to direct to the attention of the committee that 
the total estimated cost of the authorized project known as the “Lower 
Mississippi and its tributaries” is $1,292,748,500 of which approxi- 
mately $721,000,000 has been appropriated to date for construction, 
leaving approximately $570,000,000 required to complete the project. 
In a great many instances where work is stopped on a project, much 
of the previous expenditure is lost and in few instances are expen- 
ditures economical unless a started project is continued to completion. 

I am sure the committee recognizes that the thousands of miles of 
levee bordering on the States of Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana must be maintaned and the 
tributary project must be completed at the quickest possible date; 
otherwise, at some future date, the already staggering authorization 
will have to be increased and followed with an additional appropria- 
tion. 

I have appeared before this committee on many occasions to testify 
in support of sufficient funds for the “Lower Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries,’ and not one time have I exaggerated the seriousness of the 
problem. If I had the words at my command and force to place be- 
fore you and impresss on your minds the conditions as they actually 
exist in the lower valley, then, in all probability and in favor of 
economy, this committee would recommend an amount even in excess 
of the budget’s recommendations. 

Mr. Chairman, there is information obtainable from authoritative 
sources that for every dollar invested in flood-control improvements 
the value of America is enhanced by $2.15. If these figures are accu- 
rate—and I believe they are—then Federal funds invested in flood- 
control construction are a good investment and should be considered 
on the basis of a capital investment rather than on the basis of a 
nonessential and nonprofitable expenditure. And may I add at this 
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point that the valley is so located geographically that 41 percent of 
all the rainwater that falls in America, or I might say most of the 
rainfall east of the Continental Divide, must necessarily flow through 
the valley to reach the Gulf of Mexico. So, obviously, our problems 
are not of a local nature. 

I should like to state again that my approach is an unselfish one and 
in the interest of the entire valley and, I might add, in the interest 
of economy. Notwithstanding the fact there are many authorized 
projects in my own district, pe not asked the budget or the com- 
mittee or the Congress to appropriate any Federal funds to start 
these new projects, and I shall not until the present projects under 
construction in the valley have been brought nearer to completion and 
until such time as a Federal surplus, rather than a deficit, exists. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have profound 
faith in every member of this committee, and I believe, with all the 
sincerity at my command, if you have been afforded the opportunity 
of checking well into the statements and evidence submitted to the 
committee in behalf of the budget’s recommendation for the “Lower 
Mississippi and its tributaries,” that in your wisdom you will, and in 
the favor of economy and humanity, allow the amount recommended 
by the budget, which is the very minimum by which this mammoth 
and important project can be continued in an orderly manner and on 
a fairly economical basis. I should state “fairly economical,” because 
with the reduced amount the project will have to be continued on a 
retarded basis. 

Therefore, I shall conclude my remarks by pleading with you to 
weigh well all the actual facts as they have been presented and allow 
the full amount that the budget has recommended. 

Mr. Razavut. Thank you, Mr. Passman. 
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JAMES BLACKEAGLE, SECRETARY, NEZ PERCE TRIBAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
HARRISON LOTT, NEZ PERCE TRIBE 








Mr. Razavut. We have with us James Blackeagle and Harrison 
Lott, who want to talk about The Dalles Dam. 

We will be pleased to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Buackeacie. This is the position of the Nez Perce Tribe. We 
have at repeated times appeared before the Army engineers, and also 
with the rivers and harbors engineers at various meetings in different 
parts of the country pertaining to the proposed dams in the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, protesting on 
the ground that we oppose the construction of those dams for the 
reason that the rights promised by the United States to the Indians 
have been impaired. 

Innumerable Indians derive their livelihood from salmon and game 
fish caught in the usual custom at fishing stations along these rivers. 
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The entire economy of these Indians would be destroyed should this 
pose for the construction of these dams succeed. We have already 
suffered, possibly, through the construction of Bonneville, through the 
construction of McNary, through the construction of Clearwater Dam 
at Lewiston. The Lewiston Dam was constructed in the year 1927, 
and since that time the fish runs have been depleted due to improper 
facilities for ladders to migrate above the dam created for the purpose 
of providing electricity and power for the warehouse and mill. 

he headwaters of these rivers, the Columbia and Snake Rivers, 
have their source within the Nez Perce Reservation, and the only open 
channel at present that permits the fish runs beyond the Bonneville, 
beyond Celilo Falls, which is an Indian memorial fishing station, is the 
Salmon River. That is the only open channel that is in existence now 
that permits the fish to migrate beyond those falls to the headwaters 
to reach their natural spawning beds, to reproduce their kind. And 
after a time these little hatched Rotidinn in their downstream migra- 
tion have sustained great losses by falling over these dams to reach 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The cycle of years, according to the biologists, indicates that after 
a due course of time they return as adult salmon and go through the 
same process on the headwaters. 

The fisheries below Bonneville, around Astoria, are somewhat per- 
turbed over these things, and they exploit the Indian to put him in 
front to protect the entices, which is a gigantic industry, over and 
above what the Indians would use and consume by catching fish at 
Celilo Falls. 

In view of these things and with the proprietorship of these Indians 
in the Northwest, we feel the white man has invaded and deprived him 
of his property without just compensation, and equitable claims for 
fishing rights will be filed for a compensable amount. It is seriously 
contended that the fishing rights of the Nez Perce Indians in the 
Columbia River are vested rights which they have always possessed 
and which rights are in perpetuity, guaranteed by solemn treaty 
between the United States and the Nez Perce Tribe of Indians. But 
no manner of adjustment has yet been proposed to compensate these 
Indians for the destruction of these rights caused by the construction 
of any dam or dams on the Columbia River and its tributaries. 

We feel that the United States Government in its treaty with our 
tribe is legally bound to protect these rights, and the committee appear- 
ing before your honorable committee goes on record at this time to 
Yt that the claims of the Nez Perce Indians be determined in value 
and that provision be made, as we said, for a compensable amount. 

As I stated before, since the construction of Lewiston Dam it has 
developed that the entire run of the Chinook salmon, the King salmon, 
the silversides and very little of the seal heads has made its escape 
beyond Bonneville, beyond the Celilo fishing stations, and has reached 
the upper reaches of the headwaters in these tributaries. I have 
noticed some of that in my own experience. The salmon have 
struggled to go up the ladders in the Lewiston Dam, and the real 
volume of the fish battered themselves against the abutments and 
finally have died of exhaustion and been washed up on the shore lines 
of the river, due to the fact that the ladders were inadequate when 
they were set in and knowing the habits of the fish to some extent, 
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from experience, that they have to fight the current in the white water 
tn. Ste to go beyond those places in order to reach their spawning 
S. 

Gentlemen, the spirit in which these statements are made is based 
upon the facts declared that “so long as the tribe exists and remains in 
possession of its lands, its title and possession are sovereign and exclu- 
sive, and there exists no authority to enter their lands for any purpose 
whatsoever without their consent.” 

In view of these facts that some of the reservoirs and the main con- 
trol plan will inundate Indian lands and usual and accustomed fishing 
grounds or stations, we refer to the recognition of the treaty rights 
and special obligations of the United States Government toward the 
Nez Perce Indians and request an equitable compensation for the 
destruction of these rights. 

It has been brought up to the various Army engineers, as I stated 
before. They are well aware of the facts, especially in their report 
No. 308 of the rivers and harbors engineers, in their statement that the 
Indians have a right, and a renegotiation of the treaties between the 
Government and the Indians should be undertaken from its deficiency 
toward the Indians. 

(The statement filed for the record by Mr. Blackeagle is as follows :) 


Whereas the Nez Perce Tribe of Indians has already suffered irreparable 
damage by the construction of the Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and Lewiston Dams 
in the Columbia River and its tributaries by reason of the great and increasing 
depletion of salmon and other fish runs in these waters. 

The Nez Perce Tribe is violently opposed to the immediate construction of any 
and all dams in the Columbia, Snake River and its tributaries, for the reason 
that the rights promised by the United States Government to the Indians is being 
impaired; numerous Indians derive their livelihood from salmon and other 
game fish caught at the usual and accustomed fishing stations. 

The entire economy of these Indians would be destroyed should this program 
for the construction of these dams succeed. The Indian cannot forget that 
he occupied and had sole proprietorship over the Northwest, that the white man 
Was an invader and deprived him of his property without just compensation. 
Equitable claim for compensation for fishing rights will be filed in a compensable 
amount. 

It is seriously contended that the fishing rights of the Nez Perce Tribe of 
Indians in the Columbia River are vested rights which they have always pos- 
sessed, which rights in perpetuity have been guaranteed to by solemn treaty 
between the United States and the Nez Perce Tribe of Indians. No manner 
of adjustment has yet been proposed that would compensate the Indians for 
the destruction of these rights caused by the construction of any dam or dams 
in the Columbia River and its tributaries. 

We feel that the United States Government in its treaty with our tribe is 
legally bound to protect these rights. The committee therefore goes on record 
at this time that we consider that the claim of the Nez Perce Indians be deter- 
mined in money value. 

The spirit in which these statements are made is based upon the facts 
declared: “So long as a tribe exists and remains in possession of its lands, its 
title and possession are sovereign and exclusive; and there exists no authority 
to enter their lands, for any purpose whatsoever, without their consent.” 

In view of these facts that some of the reservoirs in the main control plan 
will inundate Indian lands and usual and accustomed fishing grounds, we refer 
to the recognition of the treaty rights and special obligations of the United 
States Government toward the Nez Perce Indians, and requests an equitable 
compensation for the destruction of these rights. 

Whereas it is appreaciated that the utlimate decision as to the development of 
the area through construction of the projected series of dams is the prerogative 
of the national Congress. Should it be concluded by Congress, after considera- 
tion of all factors, that the over-all benefits that would be derived from the con- 
struction of the numerous multiple-purpose dams now proposed outweigh the 
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value of the entire salmon fishery, a renegotiation of the treaties between 
the Government and the Indians should be undertaken, for its deficiency toward 
the Indians. 

We submit this for your careful consideration. 

Mr. Rasavt. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Lott, would you endorse everything he says? 

Mr. Lorr. Yes. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you agree with everything that he says? _ 

Mr. Lorr. Only except about Celilo, that we do not have Just as 
much right as the lower Columbia River Indians do, and we have 
protested and say that there were Indians living in that locality prior 
to 1855. That is in reply to the question you asked Mr. Blackeagle as 
to whether we had just as much right as these people who testified 
yesterday or the day before. 

Mr. Razavtr. Inasmuch as we are on the record, are you satisfied 
with what he has said ? 

Mr. Lorr. Yes; I am satisfied with what he has said. 

Mr. Raravt. If there is some decision to be made to give considera- 
tion to the rights that have been taken away, I am not saying what is 
going to be done, but that will have to be decided at that time, accord- 
ing to the relationship and the population, the remoteness or the close- 
ness of the tribes, and what the history has been as to the fishing there. 
That will have to be settled on that basis. 

I want to thank you gentlemen for appearing before us; thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Lorr. Thank you. 

Mr. BiacxeacGie. We thank you for letting us appear here. 


Fripay, May 11, 1951. 
Winturop Beacu anv Mystic River Prosectrs 
WITNESS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Kerr. We will hear now from the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Lane. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, if the ap- 
propriation for rivers and harbors is to be cut, I believe we should 
retain—and insert—those projects that bear some relation to national 
defense. Those who insist upon pruning the so-called civil agencies 
of the Federal Government say that we must do this to compensate in 
part for the increasing demands of the military budget. 

They give top priority to defense needs. 

While this is right—it should also be consistent. 

In looking over the reduced appropriation for rivers and harbors, 
I find that projects for fishing streams that are represented as having 
all the dangerous potentialities of the Jamestown flood are approved. 
On the other hand, projects needed in the vicinity of our major ports 
are denied. 
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Out of a total of more than $220,000,000 approved for river and 
harbor work, less than one five-hundredth has Rioe set aside for the 
six New England States. Five of these six States have seaports and 
salt-water naval installations. With overseas bases, our Army and 
Air Force must still rely upon a Navy operating from high-water ports 
that are kept free from silt. 

The Bureau of the Budget, for obscure reasons, has closed its eyes 
to these necessities. 

But I do not intend to let this matter pass without protest. 

Winthrop Beach is part of a long and narrow arm that stretches 
out to sea, protecting the port of Boston from Atlantic storms. The 
Mystic River is becoming the most important of the three Boston 
Harbor tributaries. I submit that these two projects cannot be ignored. 
Both have been approved by the Army engineers, 

Winthrop Beach is 3 miles north of the main entrance channel to 
Boston Harbor. I am not going into the engineering details because 
that preliminary argument has been thoroughly covered before. Ero- 
sion is a real serious and continuing problem that is spreading silt 
along the floor of Boston Harbor and is a factor in filling its ship 
channels. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has already spent 
thousands of dollars in an effort to check this destruction and displace- 
ment. It is entitled to some of the help that other localities are getting 
to meet less serious problems. The estimated cost to the Government 
for its share in this responsibility would only be $216,000. Local 
interests would pay $482,000, or two-thirds of the burden. 

Speaking in terms of percentage, the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment would be in the ratio of $1 for the Winthrop project out of each 
$1,019 for the rivers and harbors budget in the fiscal year 1952, which 
seems to be a modest request, in light of the commercial and strategic 
importance of Boston Harbor which the storm-battered beaches of 
Winthrop protect. 

A new high-level bridge has been completed, connecting Chelsea 
and Charlestown, which is a part of Boston. This has accelerated 
land traffic and was designed to accommodate the 7 F that would 
pass beneath. As far back as 1949, the Secretary of the Army recom- 
mended that the channel of the Mystic River, flowing between Chelsea 
and Charlestown, should be dredged to a depth of 35 feet below mean 
low-water level. Nothing was done about it then. Asa result of this 
negligence, the controlling depth in the middle of the restricted chan- 
nel is now only 27.7 feet. I would like to mention, incidentally, that 
Charlestown is the home of the Boston Navy Yard. Much of the oil 
for New England’s industry is unloaded from tankers that berth along 
this estuary. 

A modern freighter or tanker needs a 35-foot channel to operate 
safely and economically around the clock. Instead of being an all- 
day and all-night port, Boston is being set back into the category of a 
“high water” port, available only at certain times to larger vessels. 

Federal neglect is responsible for this increasingly dangerous 
situation. 

Boston, which is the port for New England, juts out into the North 
Atlantic. After Europe, it is the first line of defense for the eastern 
seaboard of the United States. 

Instead of toying with the idea of a St. Lawrence project, costing 
billions of dollars for a seaway that extends over a thousand miles in- 
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land, it strikes me that the $3,000,000 requested to improve and main- 
tain the natural harbor of Boston would be a much better investment. 

Millions of tons of vital war supplies were shipped out of Boston 
a 1941 through 1945, on the shortest sea route to England and 

rance. 

In the current debate on United States foreign policy, one fact al- 
ready stands out clear and unchallanged. Even though more of our 
resources and effort may be required for the Far East—Europe will 
still be our first concern. 

To help our Atlantic Pact allies with materials and to support our 
own forces in that theater we must rely upon the modernized port of 
Greater Boston. 

On April 29, 1949, Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall recom- 
mended approval of the Mystic River project. He informed the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives that, and I quote: “The Bu- 
reau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of the report to Congress.” 

It was valid then in time of peace. 

In all consistency I believe that it is imperative now to service the 
stepped-up demands of national defense. 


Fripay, May 11, 1951. 
Wuirtter Narrows Dam 


WITNESS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Holifield, the record indicates that you are interested 
in Whittier Narrows, and we will be very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you, 
and I have a short statement which I want to make to the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I have appeared before this committee in previous 
years, asking consideration for that portion of the Los Angeles County 
flood-control appropriation which deals specifically with what is 
known as the Whittier Narrows project. 

This project for the past 10 years has been outside my congressional 
district, although immediately adjacent thereto. Under the 1950 con- 

ressional reapportionment the channel of the Rio Hondo River from 
tarvey Avenue, on the north, and extending southward some 10 or 12 
miles, has been included in my congressional district. This project, 
therefore, becomes a matter of immediate concern to me from the 
standpoint of being located in my own district, and from the stand- 
point of a feeling of personal responsibility to protect the 75,000 acres 
which lie immediately below the Whittier Narrows Dam site. 

I will not bore you by an enumeration of the individual plants and 
Federal facilities which are vital to our national defense and which 
lie south of the Whittier Narrows Dam project. However, I will point 
out that several important aircraft plants and eight railroad lines 
exist in this area. The total 1947 assessed valuation of these commer- 
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cial and industrial facilities was approximately $117 million. I be- 
lieve I am safe in saying that the evaluation today would be close to 
$200 million. Tremendous building projects are now under construc- 
tion in the area south of the dam site. One small area, known as 
Norwalk, has grown in 3 years from a population of 7,500 to a total 
population of 42,500 people. Additional construction planned and 
now under way in this area will bring the population up to 51,000 
people within the next 12 months. All of these facilities, and man 
more which I do not have time to enumerate, lie in the potential flood- 
danger zone which the Army engineers state will need the protection 
of the Whittier Narrows Dam. 

I respectfully request that the full $3 million deficiency appropria- 
tion be allowed. It is badly needed to purchase certain condemned 
lands in the immediate area of the Whittier Narrows Dam site—land 
which has been under condemnation for several years but whose own- 
ers have not been compensated therefor. This condemnation without 
acquisition has clouded the titles of the property in this area and is 
working great hardship upon the small home and land owners in the 
vicinity. Because of the impending developments, title companies will 
not grant clear titles, and the owners are precluded from building 
structures on the lands or planning long-range tree or vine crops. 

I trust that this particular deficiency appropriation known as the 
Whittier Narrows Dam item will be given full consideration in the 
light of personal hardship to land owners in the area and the poten- 
tial flood danger to home owners, industrial defense plants, and pres- 
ent Federal defense facilities which exist in the southern section of 
my district. 

Mr. Kerr. The record indicates that the engineers have recom- 
mended $5,000,000 in the budget estimate for construction of this 
project. 

Mr. Horirierp. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. What will it take to complete this dam ? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. The long-range cost of this project, I understand, 
is a little better than $36,000,000. $10,000,000 has been appropriated 
to date. It was my understanding that the bill itself had $3,000,000 
allocated ; and, of course, I should like to see as much made available 
as possible. 

I appreciate the fact that the committee has to spread the funds 
appropriated among a great many projects. 

I have had quite a number of people call on me, even though this 
is just over the boundary of my district. The Rio Hondo marks the 
eastern line of my district, the district I have represented for the last 
10 years; but now, under the new congressional reapportionment, I 
go about 2 miles further east. 2 

In the area of this Whittier Narrows, below the dam site, is quite a 
considerable section of land. 

I have appeared before the committee in past years because this was 
in my area; much of it was in Mr. Nixon’s district at the time of the 
reapportionment, but now it becomes a part of my district. I know 
that many of the people, many of the small landowners, many of the 
little homeowners, and owners of small acreage lots of 1, 2, or maybe 
5 acres, are really undergoing a hardship because they cannot plan 
any long-range development of their lands; they cannot sell their 
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Jands because they cannot clear title, you might say, to the land until 
the lands have been condemned and paid for by the county and the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Kerr. What percentage will the Federal Government pay? 

Mr. Houirietp. Fifty percent. This is a part of the over-all Los 
Angeles County flood-control plan that has been approved for many 
years by the Army engineers and has been approved by the Congress 
through the spprepraiien of money. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. There is one thing that I think we must consider, 
and that is the hardship that is caused to several hundred people 
because their land is practically tied up indefinitely until they are 
either paid for it or until the dam itself is built. 

Then there is a second thing: that is the danger from flood. This 
area is within about 8 miles of the main range of mountains that 
skirt Los Angeles, and the terrain drained has very little vegetation 
on it. There have been occasions when 26 inches of rain has fallen 
within an hour in the mountain watershed. And, when that happens, 
it does not sink into the ground, because we do not have any heavy 
vegetation, so that the water immediately washes down and hits the 
paved roads and streets and continues to go right on into the two 
or three rivers—the Los Angeles, the Rio Hondo, and the San Ga- 
briel—although most of the year the bottom of the rivers is com- 
petely dry, and there is very little water in them during other times. 

uring these flash floods, these rivers become raging torrents, spread 
out over the countryside, and create a great deal of havoc. That 
happens when we have a major flood. We have gone through a cycle 
of dry years, and we are fearful that we are about to enter a cycle of 
wet years. The cycles in California usually cover 7 or 8 years, and 
then we will have a cycle of wet years. We have had about seven or 
eight dry years. 

Down in this area in southern California the population has jumped 
from about 3,000,000 to about 6,000,000. The ground here involved 
is out eastward from Los Angeles, north of Long Beach, comprising 
Congressman Doyle’s district and mine. 

Mr. Kerr. How are you going to be able to protect this land from 
flood ; is that to be done by the construction of dams? 

Mr. Hottrrecp. A combination. I believe Mr. Doyle had a photo- 
graphic map, which, if I may use, I think I can explain it more 
completely to you. 

There are three methods by which we try to control these flood- 
waters. One, we have purchased what is known as spreading grounds 
up in these mountains, and then we have constructed temporary 
earthen dams, a series, where we keep as much water as possible there, 
until it sinks. 

The next method is the construction of large dams like the Whittier 
Narrows Dam, to supplement this Rio Hondo River and the spreading 
grounds, around the base of this mountain. The distance from the 
ae of these mountains to where my district begins is about 8 or 9 
miles. 

This photograph shows the main river channel that I am speaking 
of; that has been dredged out, plowed out, and in most places there 
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ee = works to keep the water from spreading out over this 
and. 

The Whittier Narrows Dam is being built by the Army engineers, 
and unfortunately this map does not indicate where, but there is a 
gap that goes through the hills, and the dam will be put there, which 
will be the main check. 

Of course, this particular appropriation for which we are asking 
this year is for the purpose of paying for the condemned land to 
construct the spillway itself, which will hold the water back and let 
it into the streams and flow on into the ocean. All of this area which 
I am talking to you about has been built up in the last 10 years. The 
biggest housing development in the world has been constructed there. 
One firm, within the last 10 years, has built 14,000 houses, which is 
the largest building operation of private homes anywhere. This is 
a private enterprise, and it is the most astonishing thing that you have 
ever seen. The land that you can see right in bane! Tiaiouting} is 
below the levee or channel. I know in some instances it is lower, and 
that is why it is so important that this work should be done, because, 
if we have an unusually wet year with flash floods, this whole area 
will be involved. 

In this area indicated on this map we have the big automotive 
plants of Chrysler, Studebaker, and General Motors, which have a 
30-acre plant. Many of them are engaged in defense work, and will 
be engaged in making defense articles. 

Then we have three big rubber plants in this area. We have the 
Douglas Aircraft and the Vultee plant. Then, there is a big naval 
facility there which is subject to overflow. So, this is an important 
appropriation, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much for your courtesy in permitting me to make 
this statement. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Holifield. 


























Fripay, May 11, 1951. 






Granp (NrosHo) River Firoop Controi 










WITNESS 


M. F. COSGROVE, APPEARING ON BEHALF OF THE KANSAS CON- 
SERVATION ASSOCIATION 






Mr. Kerr. Mr. Cosgrove, you wish to make a statement to the com- 
mittee in reference to the Grand Neosho River flood-control project ? 

Mr. Cosarove. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Coserove. I have a brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I am appearing here on behalf of the Kansas Conservation Asso- 
ciation in opposition to the flood-control plan of the United States 
Army engineers for Grand (Neosho) River and its tributaries. The 
Kansas Conservation Association is composed largely of residents of 
the Neosho Valley. 

Throughout this statement, I will refer to figures and statements 
taken from the Army engineers’ report which are contained in House 
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Document 442, and wherever references are made tu House Document 
442, such references will be identified by the letters “H. D.”, followed 
by the page number. 

At a hearing before the Committee on Public Works on May 19, 
1949, a statement was made by the representatives of the Army engi- 
neers that all figures as to costs of their proposed dams, as set out 
in House Document 442, would now have to be doubled. 

The proposed plan contemplates the construction of four dams, the 
location and estimated cost of each of which are as follows: 

Council Grove 
Marion- 


Cedar Point 
Strawn 
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The dams, if constructed, would result in the destruction of 37,370 
acres of fertile bottom land, a substantial portion of two towns, Hart- 
ford and Neosho Rapids, portions of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and 
A. T. & S. F. Railways, State highways, county and township roads, 
telephone and power lines, and interstate gas pipelines transporting 
natural gas from the Hugoton fields in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
to Indianapolis, Ind., ca other terminal points. The land which will 
be destroyed has been in cultivation for almost a century and is pres- 
ently producing corn, wheat, alfalfa, and soybeans. The classes of 
livestock produced are cattle, hogs, and poultry. The annual recur- 
ring loss by reason of the destruction of the land will be $2,741,579, 
based on 1947 prices for livestock and crops. If present high prices 
continue, the annual recurring loss will very substantially exceed this 
amount. 

The contemplated flood-control plan will displace 1,603 persons, 
of whom 1,112 will be removed from farms and 491 from the town 
of Hartford. 

I may state here that the annual recurring farm loss of $2,741,579 
is not guesswork, but is based on a house-to-house canvas of each indi- 
vidual farmer as to the amount of livestock, poultry, dairy products, 
grain, and hay actually produced and sold from the farms in the year 
1947. 

I could state here, without fear of contradiction, that the estimate 
of $7,678,000 made by the Army engineers as to the cost of lands and 
damages for the four projects is entirely too low. In 1947 we made a 
detailed study as to what the cost to the Government will be for the 
37,370 acres of land and other properties which will be permanently 
destroyed. The figure used by the Army engineers is the price at 
which they would like to have the property appraised. Under the 
laws of Kansas, the landowners have a right to appeal if they are not 
satisfied with the award made by the appraisers. A jury, in fixing 
the amount of damages, can return a verdict for such amount as it 
finds to be the value of the land for its most useful purpose; and, in 
case only a portion of the land is taken, the measure of damages is the 
value of the farm immediately before it is taken and its value immedi- 
ately afterward. It was the considered judgment of a fair cross sec- 
tion of the people who might be called as jurors and the opinions of 
real-estate men familiar with values that the cost of the land to the 
Government would be not less than $10,233,535. 
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Since these estimates were made in 1947, we will add 20 percent to 
get present-day values—the figure used by the Army engineers is 
double their original estimate—which makes our figure $12,280,242. 
This is $4,602,242 in excess of the Army engineers’ estimate for cost 
of land and damages, which sum, added to their estimate of the cost, 
makes the probable cost not less than $43,271,922. 

On page 8 of House Document 442, you will find that the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, using the original estimates made by 
the Army engineers, found that— 

The average annual cost and benefits are estimated at $812,300 and $846,700, 
respectively, giving an economic ratio of 1 to 1.04. 

As we have heretofore stated, the Army engineers failed in their 
report to take into consideration the annual recurring loss to farm 
lands in the sum of $2,741,579, and if we double the figures of $812,300 
and $846,700, respectively, and add to the cost the figure of $2,741,579, 
we will have average annual cost of $4,366,179, with benefits of $1,693,- 
400, giving an economic ratio of 1 to 2.5; that is to say, the average 
annual cost will be two and one-half times the benefits. 

Much of the information in House Document 442 with reference to 
benefits is misleading for the reason that if you will examine that docu- 
ment you will observe that practically all of the data in various tables 
contemplates the construction of the Waco Dam on Spring River in 
Missouri, in addition to the four dams under consideration. The 
Waco Dam was eliminated from consideration, but the data pertain- 
ing to the benefits from the construction of that dam remained in the 
tables, and the actual benefits will be much less than that estimated by 
the Army engineers. 

In spite of the enormous original first cost and very large annual 


recurring costs, the dams, if constructed, would not afford protection 
from major floods. In House Document 442, we find the following 
statements made by the United States Army Engineers: 

On page 4: 


Approximately 57 percent of the total direct and indirect flood losses in the 
Grand (Neosho) River Basin above the Pensacola pool would be eliminated. 


And on page 46: 


Studies indicate that because of the large volume of experienced flows, the 
extent of the overflow area, and the typography of the watershed, complete pro- 
tection of the basin against all floods of record is not practicable and cannot be 
economically justified. 

The foregoing statements disclose that the Army engineers’ plan of 
flood control is, by their own admissions, insufficient, and it is our 
position that much more adequate flood control can be provided at a 
much lower cost by the construction of smaller reservoirs, and we can 
establish this fact i the Army engineers’ report itself. 

Their figure as to the total cost of their proposed dam at Council 
Grove is $9,115,500 (H. D. 58), which would have a flood-control 
capacity of 60,000 acre-feet and conservation and sedimentation re- 
serve of 25,000 acre-feet, or a total of 85,000 acre-feet (H. D. 54). 
The cost per acre-foot of the water impounded in that reservoir 
would be $107.24 

In 1942, the city of Council Grove purchased the land and erected 
a dam for a municipal water supply. The reservoir is located 3 miles 
northwest of Council Grove and has a capacity of 9,200 acre-feet. 
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The total over-all cost of land and construction of the dam was 
$300,000 (H. D. 38), which is a cost per acre-foot of $32.60. If we 
double that cost for present-day purposes, we find it is $65.20, or 
$42.04 per acre-foot less than the Army: engineers’ dam. 

And if we carry this one step further, we find that under the Army 
engineers’ plan they allowed 25,000 acre-feet for conservation and sedi- 
mentation reserve, which are not necessary for flood-control purposes 
withsmallerdams. In fact, the cost per acre-foot of the United States 
Army engineers’ plan for flood-control purposes alone is $151.93, or 
two and one-third times the cost of smaller dams for flood-control 
purposes only; or, reduced to dollars, the Army engineers’ plan for 
flood control by large dams, using their own figures, would cost $86.73 
per acre-foot more than the cost would be for smaller dams. 

We will put it another way, still using Army engineers’ figures. As 
I have pointed out above, they have stated that their plan will afford 
only 57-percent protection, and since their plan costs two and one-third 
times the cost of the smaller dams, 100-percent protection against flood 
would result from the construction of smaller dams costing a lesser 
amount than the cost of the large dams. 

In closing, I will make one further observation. At least the major 
portion of any flood-control project should be borne by the owners of 
the land and other property which will be directly benefited, and the 
1951 session of the Kansas Legislature amended the existing flood- 
control laws so that it is now possible, under the laws of Kansas, for 
the creation of benefit districts, which districts will have authority 
to construct small retention reservoirs, assess the cost of such reservoirs 
against the lands which will be benefited, both rural and urban, 
and issue bonds for the payment of such costs. The law also provides 
that such benefit districts may accept Federal aid. 

As indicated in my prepared statement, House Document 442 con- 
tains the Army engineers’ report on this project, using their own 
figures, which show the cost per acre-foot, and I might call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the hearings were had on March 19 of last year, 
and the Army engineers have indicated that they would have to double 
their original estimate, and according to their own figures in that 
report, it will cost $151.93 per acre-foot for the construction of the dam 
and reservoir. 

And I might state their report shows that the actual cost of the 
smaller dam in that area, particularly Council Grove area, constructed 
in 1942—and I have noted the cost of that—and the report will show 
that the cost, doubling the figures for the smaller dam, will cost only 
$42.20 per acre-foot for the smaller dam. 

In other words, the cost of the large dam is two and a half times the 
cost of the smaller dam, and will not destroy the valuable property. 
And I might add this 37,370 acres of land is in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, producing corn, wheat, soybeans, and alfalfa, and has been in 
production for years, and we feel that if the project is a worthwhile 
one, the people who are benefited should at least pay a substantial part 
of the cost. And the 1951 session of the legislature will make it possi- 
ble to create drainage districts to let the people share in the cost. 

Mr. Kerr. How much money has been appropriated, if any? 

Mr. Coscrove. No appropriation has been made. And, as I under- 
stand, this is not in the budget for this year, but an appropriation 
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has been asked, and in behalf of the more than 1,600 people who will 
be displaced, the association is very much opposed to this project from 
start to finish on the ground that the results can be accomplished at 
a much less cost by the construction of smaller dams, and having the 
people themselves participate. ; 
I trust you will not overlook this opportunity to save a little money. 
Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much for your statement. 


MAINTENANCE Drepoine, Boston Harsor 
WITNESSES 


COL. LEONARD B. GALLAGHER, MANAGER, MARITIME ASSOCIATION, 
BOSTON, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

H. S. EVANS, PRESIDENT, PROPELLER CLUB, PORT OF BOSTON 

R. PRIOR, PRESIDENT, FOREIGN COMMERCE CLUB, BOSTON 


Mr. Rasavut. The committee will come to order, and we will be 
very glad to hear from you, Colonel Gallagher, on Boston Harbor. 

Colonel Gattacuer. Thank you very much for the opportunity to 
come in here. I have a short statement that I would like to read. 

Mr. Rasavt. All right. 

Colonel GattacHer. My name is Col. Leonard B. Gallagher, man- 
ager of the Maritime Association of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. The association is a voluntary nonprofit group made up of the 
major steamship, tanker, terminal operating, stevedoring, et cetera, 
companies in the port of Boston. 

It is desired to invite your attention first to the dire need of mainte- 
nance dredging in Boston Harbor. The authorized projects in the 
main channels and main tributaries essential to commercial shipping 
for deep-water vessels have been allowed to become shoaled and com- 
paratively no maintenance has been done in the past 10 years. During 
the past 5 years, for example, a total of $8,300 has been expended in 
Boston Harbor proper to remove obstructions caused by cargo being 
dropped into the channel during World War II. While this area was 
being used at an accelerated pace as one of the major and vital ports 
of embarkation. 

This year’s budget sets up $41,000,000 for the maintenance of all 
harbors in the United States for the year. This is understood to be 
approximately $10,000,000 less than the previous year’s total, which 
was inadequate. The amount set up for Boston is believe to be $145,- 
ce ome is totally inadequate to restore the channels to their project 

epth. 

= following amounts are believed to be necessary to complete this 
work, 


Main channel: 
1. Reserve channel 





3. President Roads anchorage_ 
4. Fort Point channel 
Mystic River (to restore the 30-foot channel) 
Weymouth fore River (to restore the 27-foot channel) 
Town River (to restore the 24-foot channel) 
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Mr. Kerr. Whose estimate is that? 

Colonel GaLLacuer. I got that from the Army engineers. 

Mr. Kerr. It is the Army engineers’ estimate ¢ 

Colonel GaLuacueEr. Yes, sir. 

This total includes not only items necessary for the ordinary com- 
mercial activity of the port but also absolutely essential for national 
defense. It does not include many minor existing projects that would 
be desirable. 

Attention is invited further that the completion of the maintenance 
dredging outlined above will only partially accomplish the naviga- 
tional needs of a modern-day port. 

Our main channel is 40 feet deep. However, the main tributaries 
leading to the pier areas are 30 feet or less in depth. This condition 
means that with modern vessels deeply laden there follows costly 
delays due to waiting for favorable tidal conditions. Boston inter- 
ests believe that all of these main tributaries should be 35 feet in depth 
at the earliest possible time to meet the ordinary commercial shipping 
needs and also to meet the requirements that the port will have to 
meet in the event it becomes again a major port of embarkation in 
the normal course as is presently indicated, or through the dislocation 
caused by a possible atomic attack on New York or other Atlantic 

orts. 
. In line with the above it is believed that there are two projects 
presently authorized and not included in the budget for which funds 
should be appropriated at this time as “over the budget” items. 

These projects are the Mystic River deepening to 35 feet, estimated 
to cost $3,600,000, and the extension of the President Roads anchor- 
age, estimated at $1,600,000. 

The Mystic River is one of the three primary tributaries of Boston 
Harbor. It handles commerce of approximately 6,000,000 tons per 
year. Along its banks are located the Monsanto Chemical Co., the 
United States Gypsum Co., the Wiggin Terminals, the Eastern Gas 
& Fuel Co., the Mystic Iron Works, and the refinery of the Esso 
Standard Oil Co. The Mystic Iron Works is the only company manu- 
facturing pig iron in New England. The Esso refinery is the only 
refinery in New England and firm plans are on hand to double the 
capacity of this plant. Supertankers bring crude oil to this plant 
under great difficulties due to inadequate depths. It is urged strongly 
that a sufficient part of the funds required to complete this project 
be appropriated to complete it at this time, insuring its prosecution 
in an efficient manner. 

The completion of the extension of the anchorage at President Roads 
is necessary particularly at this time so that the need demonstrated 
in World War II for the anchorage of battleships and carriers and 
convoys can be handled with safety and efficiency. Sufficient funds 
should be appropriated at this time to prosecute it at an efficient rate. 
Those are the two presently authorized projects. 

In addition to the two authorized projects it is believed that the 
following projects not presently included in authorization legislation 
should be completed in the interest of national defense as an emer- 
gency measure and putting the port in a state of readiness: 

Weymouth Fore River (35-foot project) , $9,000,000 : That leads into 
one of the major shipbuilding companies on the Atlantic, the Bethle- 
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hem Steel, also Cities Service, Socony-Vacuum and Procter & Gamble. 
Reserve Channel (35-foot project), $1,500,000: The Reserve Channel 
serves the Army base in Boston, and it has 16 deep-harbor berths in 
there, and we feel that is important. Chelsea Creek (35-foot project), 
$1,000,000 ; a total of $11,500,000. 

In conclusion it is recommended that $785,000 be appropriated for 
maintenance dredging, $5,200,000, to complete the Mystic River deep- 
ening and extension of President Roads anchorage and $11,500,000 as 
an emergency measure to complete Weymouth Fore River, Reserve 
Channel, and Chelsea Creek or such part of the above moneys as will 
insure its initiation and active and vigorous prosecution-throughout 
the next fiscal year. 

I am fully aware of the fact that you cannot complete them all in 
1 year, but such portion of the money as would insure their vigorous 
prosecution. 24 

Mr. Razavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Prior. I just want to put the Foreign Commerce Club on record 
as favoring this project. I cave to catch a 3 o’clock train and must go. 

Mr. Evans. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rasavr. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Frivay, May 11, 1951. 
Witmrneron Harsor, NortrH CArouina 


WITNESSES 


COL. G. W. GILLETTE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE PORT AUTHORITY, WILMINGTON, N. C. 

W. AVERY THOMPSON, MEMBER, NORTH CAROLINA STATE PORT 
AUTHORITY 

CLAUDE O’SHIELDS, COUNTY COMMISSIONER, NEW HANOVER 
COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Kerr. Colonel Gillette, you are going to talk to us about the 
Wilmington Harbor? 

Colonel Grtterte. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be very glad to hear from you. 

Colonel Guerre. Mr. Chairman, North Carolina is spending ap- 
proximately $7.5 million for the development of this port; approxi- 
mately $5 million at Wilmington, and $2.5 million at Morehead City. 

The last Congress passed a bill authorizing the deepening of Cape 
Fear Channel from Wilmington to the ocean, a distance of some 30 
miles, from 32 feet to 34 feet. 

This map will give you an idea of what is involved. These are our 
facilities in the northern part [indicating]; here is the shipyard, and 
we are building our docks and our terminals, and this is the chan- 
nel that is in the rivers and harbors bill for the deepening of the 
channel [indicating], and to straighten this out and to bring the bulk- 
heads in line and reduce the maintenance cost, the resolution calls for 
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approximately $160,000, for deepening the river all the way down to 
this point [indicating]. 

Mr. Kerr. What is the standard depth now? 

Colonel Gitterre. 32 feet at the present time, with an authorized 
depth of 34 feet, but with actually no appropriation. We have 32 
feet, and our request is that right in here we spend $5 million for 
these facilities. This is the shipyard area, and right in here we have 
the 1,500-foot dock, 200 feet out into the river to the existing channel. 
So the authorization includes moving this channel over so it will 
come into about 50 feet from our docks. 

This map shows you a part of the turning basin that was author- 
ized in the last Congress, and this indicates what we are requesting 
should be done now immediately, and the Maritime Commission has 
told us that if called upon they would be willing to testify that this 
is essential to the war effort, because this shipyard dock, this can be 
used for unloading supplies, steel, and also for shipbuilding, and it 
can also be used for outfitting as well. 

Mr. Razavur. There is nothing in the budget estimate for this. 

Mr. Kerr. The authorization calls for $150,000, but there is no 
budget estimate. 

Colonel Gittette. The estimated cost is $150,000. 

Colonel Miine. In discussing this matter with the Chief of Engi- 
neers, they recognized early the necessity of carrying out this project, 
as does the Maritime Commission, and I was assuming, inasmuch as 
the engineers broke the figures down for this work, that they were 
under the impression at least that this was a war measure, because we 
understand that the Government is going to develop down here an 
ammunition depot [indicating]. 

Admiral Cochrane himself, I think, has recognized the advisability 
of this work, and I think he would be glad to appear here in behalf 
of it. 

Mr. Rapavr. The place to appear, of course, would be before the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Kerr. This is authorized at $150,000; was that pursuant to the 
act of Congress? 

Mr. Rapavt. That was the estimated cost? 

Colonel Gitterre. That was the estimated cost. Of course the 
authorization is carried in the same bill for deepening the channel 
from 32 feet to 34 feet, which includes this transit channel. 

This is the only thing we are vitally concerned with at the present 
time, although we would be delighted of course to see the whole thing 
done, but the rest is not so essential because they cannot now use the 
harbor at Wilmington for the tankers that would come in there, which 
today draw 32 feet, and that means they have to have about 35 feet 
to have the proper tolerance. 

or i It is just a matter of getting this Wilmington Harbor 
usable 

Colonel Giriterrr. Yes; and the Maritime Commission wants to 
spend possibly, they estimate, around $7 million. We have made a 
survey; I think this will be nearer $3.5 million, but at any rate their 
facilities would be greatly rap Song if they can make use of this, and 
they recognize that. I think they would certainly support this propo- 
sition if they were called upon to do so. 
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This shipyard is the only reserve shipyard on the Atlantic coast. 
There are three on the west coast, but there is only one on the east 
coast, and they are getting ready to modernize it for the type of ships 
they want to build, so they are going to make some changes, and that 
i” cee work to take care of the handling of materials at the 
shipyard. 

Mr. Kerr. Has the State of North Carolina ever appropriated any 
money for that harbor development? 

Colonel Gitterre. Approximately $7.5 million is what we are doing. 

Mr. Kerr. You mean what you are doing will require $7.5 million ? 

Colonel Giuterre. $5 million is going to this area at Wilming- 
ton, for terminal facilities, warehouses, and so on; and $2.5 million at 
Morehead ve 

Mr. Kerr. What is the depth of the channel there now? 

Colonel Giuterre. 32 feet, and authorized at 34 feet at the last 
Congress. 

ah Kerr. How much will it cost, according to your plans, for this 
wor 

Colonel Gitterre. You mean for this part? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

Colonel Gittetre. Approximately $150,000. 

Mr. Kerr. And the State is expending $7.5 million? 

Colonel Gutterre. Yes. I would like to have you hear from Mr. 
Thompson. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be delighted to hear you, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuompson. I just want to make this observation, and I am 
on the executive committee of the North Carolina Port Authority. 
Here is the position we are taking, that the Maritime Commission has 
only one shipyard on the Atlantic coast on a stand-by basis. Here 
is the old san at the north end [indicating], and we have spent some 


$5 million, and propose to spend $2.5 million building docks, transit 
facilities and storage facilities. 

In the meantime this authorization was made, and we do not have 
any way to clean that out, because the money was allocated for a con- 
struction type of work to be done. We feel that with the sage hg be- 


ing reactivated, with the installations that are to be put in there, cer- 
tainly the $150,000 is a small sum, proportionately, to provide this ad- 
ditional facility. 

Mr. Kerr. And you say the State is putting up some $7 million? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Colonel Gitterre. Mr. O’Shields is here, and I wish he would make 
a statement to the committee. 

Mr. O’Sutetps. Mr. Chairman, I am County Commissioner for New 
Hanover County, and I merely wish to say that New Hanover County 
is heartily endorsing this, and we urge that the committee give it fav- 
orable approval, if possible. We feel that without this expenditure, 
the millions of dollars that are to be spent on this installation cannot 
be utilized to their fullest extent. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Masonszoro Inet, N. C. 


WITNESSES 


CLAUDE O’SHIELDS, COUNTY COMMISSIONER, NEW HANOVER 
COUNTY, N. C. 

COL. G. W. GILLETTE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE PORT AUTHORITY 


Colonel Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, there is another item that is not 
on the agenda, which I would like to suggest that Mr. O’Shields dis- 
cuss with the committee. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. O’Shields. 

Mr. O’Sutexps. I simply want to say, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
this inlet at the south end of Red Beach [indicating], which is the 
only inlet into which navigation can pass until you get up to Cape 
Fear River. The inlet there has gradually closed up in the past, and 
an effort has been made, and the rivers and harbors congress 2 years 
ago approved of this deepening, and the recommendation was passed 
by the Congress. However, no appropriation has ever been made 

or it. 

We feel that this plays a very vital part of our national defense, if 
we should get into a war on the Atlantic coast, because it would pro- 
vide a safeguard for the fishermen who operate off the coast, the North 
Carolina southeast coast. 

The only port that they can come into in the event of a storm is 
the Cape Fear River, until you get away up to Oregon Inlet, and, as 
a result of that fact, quite a number of men have lost their lives. 

Colonel Gillette is very well acquainted with this problem, and I 
would like to have him add a very few remarks. 

Colonel Giuterte. This is a project that has been studied over the 
years, and was finally authorized in the last Congress. The merits 
of the case were brought out during the hearing. It would be valu- 
able in wartime, because it is the nearest exit to Frying Pan; you 
have Cape Fear on the one side and Masonboro on the north, and this 
is the only port, unless these people go 40 or 50 miles up the coast. 

It might be debatable in the opinion of some people as to whether 
it should be included for military defense, but that was one of the 
benefits suggested in approving it. 

It is somewhat similar to the Oregon Inlet project that you heard 
about the other day—and I am sorry I could not be here on that occa- 
sion, Mr. Chairman. But both of them would serve the purpose of 

rotecting those using the water in time of war and, as Mr. O’Shields 
as suggested, it would offer a place of refuge to fishemen. 

Mr. Tan Thank you very much, gentlemen. 





Turspay, May 8, 1951. 


CUMBERLAND FLoop ConTROL 
WITNESS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Ragzavut. Congressman Beall, we are very glad to have you 
before us. You wish to discuss the Cumberland flood-control project ? 

Mr. Brauu. Yes. This project is about 30 percent complete now. 
As a matter of fact, the streets that are down in Cumberland are torn 
up with ditches, and some of these ditches are 12 to 15 feet deep, 
with manholes going as deep as 20 feet. 

Mr. Kerr. There is an estimate for this? 

Mr. Beauu. Yes; it is in the budget, in the amount, I believe, of 
$2,400,000. What I am asking is that you keep this amount in the 
budget in order that we can go ahead with the work. If we do not 
continue this project, I can see where stopping it is going to interfere 
with the genera] business and also the safety of the community. 

Two weeks ago a small boy fell into one of these holes filled with 
water and was drowned. Of course, since that time they have put up 
barriers on some of the streets, but they are not permanent barriers, 
they are simply guard rails of temporary structure. 

I am only asking that this project be continued. 

Mr. Kerr. Do they have any unexpended balance from last year? 

Mr. Beaty. None that I know of. Everything was contracted for 
last year, on this particular phase, to carry on the work in the down- 
town area in Cumberland. The project was a joint project with the 
Federal Government, the city of Cumberland, and the town of Ridge- 
ly, W. Va. Ridgely is a small village that was not able to make a con- 
tribution, and consequently Cumberland has assumed Ridgely’s obli- 
gation in addition to its own, both of which have been paid now into 
the Treasury. 

When this project is finished by the Army engineers, it will elimi- 
nate the floods at Cumberland, Md., which have appeared over hun- 
dreds of years, periodically. 

Mr. Davis. The Army engineers made a thorough presentation of 
this particular item in this year’s hearings. 

Mr. Beaty. Yes; they should have. It is a very worthy one. 


Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
Beittron Dam AND RESERVOIR 
WITNESSES 


HON. W. R. POAGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 
BYRON SKELTON, CITY ATTORNEY, TEMPLE, TEX. 


Mr. Kerr. Well, sir, you are here, Mr. Poage, in the interest of the 
Belton Dam and Reservoir and the Whitney Dam? 
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Mr. Poace. No, sir; the Belton Dam; and, fortunately, I hope the 
Whitney Dam is in such a situation that it is unnecessary for us to 
come before you on that. 

Mr. Kerr. I think you would be satisfied about it. 

_ Mr. Poace. I do not want to impose upon the committee’s time, and 
I want to assure you, gentlemen, that we are not going to have all of 
this group talk to you, but these gentlemen are definitely and deeply 
interested in Belton Dam. I know you can understand that they 
would not have come 1,500 miles to appear in Washington if it was 
not a matter of tremendous importance to their community and the 
entire country. Some of these gentlemen drove up here, and it is a long 
drive, because I-do it every once in a while myself, and some of them 
flew up. I just want to introduce Mr. Skelton and let you hear from 
him. ; 

Mr. Kerr. We are all glad to hear from you, so go ahead, Mr. 
Poage. 

Mr. Poase. Thank you. You have been very kind to me in times 
past. I know you have heard our story several times. I know you 
will recall that we brought you a large number of coffins at one time 
to show you the number of people who have drowned in that Little 
River. We do not have those coffins with us today, but we could add 
some to them now since they were last presented to you. 

We do not feel that there is any more important project in the 
whole Southwest than that of attempting to control the floods on the 
Little River, which is so unfortunately named, as it is little only in 
the sense that the channel is too little to carry the water. Other- 
wise it is a tremendous stream, and one that results in some of the 
worst floods in the United States. 

The committee has seen fit to start work on the project, and the 
Belton Dam is now well under way. It was quite a pleasure to visit 
it not so long ago, and there has been a very impressive start made on 
it and the work is going on very satisfactorily. We understand that 
the Bureau of the Budget made a recommendation for the appropria- 
tion of a substantial sum for the continuation of this work. 

We want to call your attention particularly to one or two factors 
that distinguish our project from many other projects. 

Of course, obviously, almost everyone thinks his project is most 
important. We are not under any illusions in thinking that we are 
the only people who come here to tell you that we have something of 
primary importance. 

However, one of the largest Army camps in the United States is 
in Bell and Coryell Counties, and that is Fort Hood. It is a two- 
division camp, not a one-division camp. It involves certainly one of 
the most important parts in the training of troops in the Unted States. 
Their water supply at the present time is from the Lampasas River, 
some 17 miles from the headwaters, and the Lampasas River is not 
a stream that flows with regularity. While it flows a substantial 
volume of water as it passes along, it does not flow with the regular 
flow that we would like to have. 

There are times when the flow is practically nonexistent, and for 
many months Fort Hood and the communities around there where 
civilians are living—and I am talking about around the fort, about 
the communities of Killeen and Cooperas Cove, those immediately 
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around there—suffer for long periods of time when there is hardly 
enough water to provide drinking water and hardly enough to keep 
their sanitary facilities operating when the fort is in that situation. 

When Belton Dam is built water will be backed up into the reser- 
vation at Fort Hood. I know that you can see the tremendous ad- 
vantage to the fort from that standpoint. 

I know you will have testimony from the military on that and, if 
you do not, we simply would like to suggest that we realize that the 
military are ofttimes reluctant to tell their own story, and we would 
appreciate it if you would ask them about their own needs because 
they have written letters and have stated that it is a military necessity. 
We feel from that standpoint there cannot be any question; from 
that standpoint we feel we are in a position where it is probably more 
important to speed up this work as rapidly as the finances of the 
Government will permit than it is in the case of many other projects. 

The need for flood control is just as important as it was the day 
we spent the first dollar, and the benefits to the civilian population 
have increased rather than decreased as time has gone by, but, with 
the changed conditions in the world in this last year, the need for 
water at Fort Hood has certainly become far more pressing than 
ever before, and it is on that basis that you will find here representa- 
tives from the city of Temple, Mr. Frank W. Mayborn, Mr. W. Ham- 
mond Moore, Mr. Winston Liles, Mr. L. B. Jenkins, and Mr. Weir 
Routh. From Killeen, which is right at the fort, we have Mr. Johnnie 
Toliver, Mr. R. A. Baca, Mr. Arnold Mathias, Mr. Roy Smith, and 
Mr. C. W. Duncan. We have from the city of Belton, which is the 
county seat and in between those two towns, Mr. Roy Sanderford 
and Mr. J. V. Kelley; and then we have from Waco, which is a city 
some little distance from the fort, Mr. Earl Harrison. 

Then, of course, we have representatives of the Santa Fe Railroad 
here, which is involved in all of that territory. 

I know the committee will recognize the great local interest that 
exists in this thing, and it could not exist solely on the basis of their 
own needs and the contemplated plan for water, but Fort Hood enters 
into it also. 

I would like to ask Mr. Skelton, who is the city attorney of Temple, 
and who will speak for all of this group, to make a statement to the 
committee. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Skelton, tell us about this project. We will be glad 
to hear you. 

Mr. Sxevron. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and member of the committee, I speak for all of this 
group assembled here. We, of course, realize you have a hard job, 
and we do not want to add to your worries any more than we have to, 
but there are some things that I would like to point out in connection 
with the Belton Dam and Reservoir which is presently under con- 
struction. 

As you know, the Government has spent about $5,000,000 on this 
project already. It is estimated to cost, I believe, about $18,000,000 
at the present time. 

We understand that the Bureau of the Budget has recommended 
about $4,000,000 for this next year, and we are here to urge that cer- 
tainly that amount, and not less than that amount, be appropriated 
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and recommended by this committee, and, if, in the judgment of the 
Army, additional funds over and above $4,000,000 should be required, 
we certainly want to urge that that amount be increased. 

I would like to emphasize the rms necessity of this project. I 
am sure you have had testimony from the Army on that score, but I 
would like to mention these facts, as Congressman Poage has pointed 
out. 

This [indicating] is a map showing the location of the dam and 
reservoir, and then over here [indicating] in this shaded area is the 
location of the Fort Hood Reservation, and you can see from the map 
that the reservoir will back water up into the reservation itself. 

Next, Fort Hood is presently obtaining its water from two sources: 
From the Lampasas River away down where my finger is on the map, 
southwest of the town of Belton. They have to pump that water 
through pipelines all of the way to Fort Hood. Then they get some 
water out of the Lampasas River away over southwest of the reserva- 
tion, but the water supply there is inadequate for the needs of the fort, 
and especially the increased training of soldiers there. 

It has been designated as a two-division fort. At the present time 
we have the First Armored Division and the Second Armored Division 
there in training. 

We have letters attached to this statement which I am filing, one 
from the commanding general of Fort Hood, General Palmer, and 
also from the commanding general of the Fourth Army at San An- 
tonio, General Lutes, and each of those generals state that the water 
supply for Fort Hood is not adequate to meet the expanding program 
which they have, not only for their soldiers and the need at the fort, 
but also the towns of Killeen, which is located right along here [indi- 
cating] and Copperas Cove, located west of the fort. 

Both of those towns furnish housing facilities, marketing areas, and 
‘recreational areas for the military personnel at the fort, and Killeen is 
presently getting all of its water supply from the Fort Hood supply. 
The town is enjoying such growth due to this military installation 
that it has not been able to provide its own water, so it has to get water 
from the Fort Hood supply. 

In addition to that, the Killeen Air Base and the Gray Air Force 
Base, are located on the southwest part of the reservation, and, of 
course, they need more water for those military installations. 

Mr. Kerr. How many troops are being trained there on that reser- 
vation? 

Mr. Sxertton. About 40,000 troops, and we anticipate the number 
will be increased. 

Now, General Lutes, commanding general of the Fourth Army, and 
General Palmer both state that it is important to accelerate this project 
to the greatest extent to permit its rapid construction, and I might 
call your attention to the fact that the Secretary of the Army, Hon. 
Frank Pace, on August 21, 1950, in a letter declared the project to be a 
military necessity. 

So, we urge upon the committee that it is a vital military installa- 
tion, and, of course, water will be made very accessible to the military 
installation once the lake is finished—$5,000,000 has already been 


spent, more or less, which is almost one-third of the total cost of the 
project. 
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We feel that the work could be speeded up a great deal over the 
present plans for the completion of the dam without any too much 
additional cost. In other words, there is lots of work that could be 
done there, more work than has been planned. Hardly any land at 
all has been acquired; it has not been cleared, and all of that could 
be done. There is lots of earth work to be moved that could be done 
which would not interfere with the concrete outlets they are presently 
working on, and very little strategic materials would be required 
because the dam is essentially an earthen dam except for the cement 
outlets. So it is not a question of using steel and cement which are 
vitally needed for the war effort. 

While we are here I would like to make-this plea for the installa- 
tion of power units in the Dam. 

We feel that there will be enough water there to furnish the 
production of power, and that it is a waste of our natural resources 
not to plan to put some sort of power penstocks in the dam while it 
is being constructed. Undoubtedly it could be done much cheaper 
now while it is being built than to wait until it is finished and then 
have to go back afterward and put them in. 

Mr. Kerr. Have the engineers passed on the question of power? 

Mr. Sxevron. As far as I know that engineers have stated that 
it is feasible, but I do not know that they have recommended it. 

I understand the engineers’ report advises that it will be possible 
to generate power at this dam, but that they do not recommend the 
immediate installation of power machinery, and the reason for not 
recommending any installation of power at this time is because they 
have recommended another dam farther upstream to be built at a 
later date. You do not have an authorization on that, but there is 
a recommendation from the engineers known as the Proctor Dam; 
about 20 miles upstream, and once that is built it will so regulate the 
flow of the water that the power would be firmed at the Belton Dam, 
whereas at the present time, while you would get a substantial amount 
of power, it would not be firm power. 

Mr. Poagr. Because at periods of the flow in the river would not 
be great enough to give steady production of power. 

The question is not, as I understand it, whether we should ultimately 
generate power there, and not one of whether we should put in a power 
plant now, but rather whether we should put in penstocks at this time 
and avoid the unnecessary expense of trying to put them in once the 
dam is completed. 

Mr. Sxeiron. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Does that answer the question ? 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes. 

The committee is very sympathetic to this project. They know of 
the loss of life there, that over 300 persons were killed there at one 
time, and 164, as I recall it at another time. 

Mr. Poage, who is a very dynamic Member of Congress, has very 
constantly appeared on this project, and I am sure, gentlemen, that 
you are in good hands. 

We thank you for coming here, and I am sure he is going to follow 
it through. 

Mr. Sxetron. I have extra copies of this statement, and I would 
be glad to leave one with each member of the committee. 
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Mr. Kerr. The statement may be included in the record at this 
point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT ON BELTON DAM AND RESERVOIR 


House SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Civil Functions, Department of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sirs: I am appearing before you together with Mr. Frank W. 
Mayborn, Mr. W. Hammond Moore, Mr. Winston Liles, Mr. L. B. Jenkins, and 
Mr. Weir Routh of Temple, Tex., and Mr. Johnnie Toliver, Mr. R. A. Baca, Mr. 
Arnold Mathias, Mr. Roy Smith, and Mr. C. W. Dunean, of Killeen, Tex., and 
Mr. Roy Sanderford and Mr. J. V. Kelley of Belton, Tex., and Mr. Ear] Harrison 
of Waco, Tex., all being citizens of the area to be affected by the building of the 
Belton Dam and Reservoir now under construction on the Leon River in Bell 
County, Tex. 

We appear here before you te urge upon you the necessity of completing this 
project at the earliest possible moment. 

Some of the pertinent facts showing the urgent need for an early completion 
of this dam and reservoir are as follows: 


MILITARY NECESSITY OF THE BELTON DAM AND RESERVOIR 


Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr., declared this project to be a military 
necessity in a letter dated August 21, 1950. 

There is attached hereto, as exhibit A, a letter from Maj. Gen. W. B. Palmer, 
the commanding general of Fort Hood, addressed to the commanding general of 
the Fourth Army at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., in which he points out that the 
present water supply for Fort Hood is inadequate and that it is of vital im- 
portance that this Belton Dam and Reservoir be completed at once in order 
that there may not be any curtailment of the training of our military forces at 
Fort Hood. He points out that the population of the city of Killeen, which has 
7,100 people and which will soon have 15,000 inhabitants is wholly dependent 
upon the water supply of Fort Hood for its water needs. He also points out 
that the town of Copperas Cove is now applying for use of water from Fort 
Hood. Both of these towns provide homes for the military personnel at Fort 
Hood and it is of vital importance that adequate water supply be made available 
to them. General Palmer states specifically as follows: 

“In my opinion, it is really important to accelerate this project to the greatest 
extent permitted by good construction practice, since the existing Fort Hood 
water supply was barely adequate in 1950, prior to the National emergency. 

“It is recommended that the commanding general Fourth Army obtain the 
strong backing of the Department of the Army for expediting the completion of 
the Belton Dam and Reservoir,, and for construction of the water supply system 
to supply Fort Hood and its satellite communities from that reservoir.” 

As further proof of the military necessity of the early completion of this 
dam and reservoir we refer to the letter of Lt. Gen. LeR. Lutes, commanding 
general of the Fourth Army dated January 22, 1951, addressed to the Chief 
of Staff, Department of the Army, a copy of which letter is attached hereto as 
exhibit B. General Lutes points out the inadequacy of the present supply of 
water for Fort Hood and Gray Air Force Base and the cities of Killeen and 
Copperas Cove. General Lutes states in his letter: 

“An adequate source of water for Fort Hood and the surrounding communi- 
ties will be insured by the reservoir created by Belton Dam as previously indi- 
cated in my letter to the Chief of Staff August 3, 1950. Engineering studies 
of the utilization of this source are well advanced. However possible cur- 
tailment of civil works projects may result in delay or even temporary post- 
ponement of this work. Such action could affect very adversely the full utiliza- 
tion of the military facilities in the Fort Hood area. 

“In the light of the above facts, I recommend most strongly that the Depart- 
ment of the Army give fullest support not only to continuing work on the Belton 
Dam but to accelerating the work to the maximum consistent with sound engi-— 
neering and construction procedures.” 

We attach hereto as exhibit C, a map showing the location of the Belton 
Reservoir and the location of Fort Hood Reservation. This map shows that the 
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reservoir will back water up into the Fort Hood Reservation which will not 
only furnish adequate water supply for the reservation and surrounding areas 
but will also furnish an area which could be utilized by the Armed Forces at 
Fort Hood for amphibious training. This would eliminate the necessity of 
transporting thousands of soldiers and military equipment to other areas for 
such amphibious training and would enable such Armed Forces to receive com- 
plete training at Fort Hood, thereby eliminating tremendous costs and expenses 
and evpediting the training of such forces. 

We believe that it is absolutely necessary that this reservoir be completed 
at the earliest possible date in view of the international situation and our na- 
tional emergency now existing. Fort Hood is the home of the Second Armored 
Division and the First Armored Division and many thousands of soldiers are 
presently in training at this location. As the training program is increased the 
need for a more adequate supply of water for all the purposes indicated above 
will be greatly magnified. 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS ALREADY SPENT ON THE PROJECT 


The work of completing the Belton Dam and Reservoir has been under way 
for the past 2 years and a great deal of progress has already been made. Con- 
gress has heretofore appropriated and the engineers have already spent ap- 
proximately $5 million on this project. The total cost of the dam is estimated 
to be approximately $18 million, consequently almost one-third of the cost of 
the project has been spent. The Army engineers are currently constructing the 
cement and concrete outlets for the dam along with considerable earthwork 
necessary for the completion of the project. It is believed that the work on the 
dam could be speeded up considerably in a way that would be consistent with 
sound engineering practices and procedures. Such additional work would not 
work any hardship on the economy of our country in the present national emer- 
gency in view of the fact that the major portion of this dam is to be constructed 
of earth rather than of steel and cement. Therefore, only a small quantity of 
strategic and scarce materials will be used in completing the project. Army 
engineers have not yet acquired a substantial amount of land which will be 
covered by the reservoir. This land should be acquired and cleared of existing 
trees and timber. Such work could be done without any interference with other 
work being done on the dam proper. Also a great deal of earth is required to 
be moved and put in place on the dam before its completion. This work could 
be going on at a more rapid rate than that in which it is being done at the present 
time. 


POWER FACILITIES SHOULD BE INSTALLED IN THE DAM 


Up to the present time this dam has been considered a flood-control project. 
However, in view of the adequate amount of rainfall on the watershed of the 
Leon River and in view of the fact that an abundant water supply will be avail- 
able for the production of electric power in such reservoir, we strongly urge that 
the Congress now appropriate sufficient funds to install the necessary equipment, 
machinery, and facilities in the dam for the production of electric power with 
the water which will pass from the reservoir in the years to come. We feel that 
such power facilities could be installed at the present time while the dam is being 
constructed much cheaper than they could be put in place at a later date after the 
dam has been completed. It appears to be a waste of a great natural resource to 
allow this dam to be constructed and the power which it could produce being 
wasted without its full utilization. We think that it would be a sound invest- 
ment by the Government and a contribution to our national economy for such 
power facilities to be placed in this dam while it is under construction and for 
all of these reasons we strongly urge that the necessary appropriation be made 
at this time to equip such dam and reservoir for the production of power. 


DATA REGARDING THE LEON RIVER AND THE AREA OF ITS WATERSHED 


The Leon River is 300 miles long from its source to the mouth of Lampasas 
River, a subsidiary tributary, and it flows from this point 102 miles, where it 
empties into the Brazos River, and thereafter flows as a part of the Brazos River 
316 miles to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The total length of the Leon River to the Brazos River is 402 miles. The total 
length of the Leon River to the Gulf of Mexico is 718 miles, 
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The total length of the Leon River below the location of Belton Dam to the 
Brazos River is 112 miles, and from the Guif of Mexico it is 428 miles. 

The Leon River above its junction with its subsidiary tributary, the Lampasas 
River, has a watershed of 3,855 square miles, and together with Little River has 
a watershed of 7,300 square miles. (The watershed from the location of the 
Belton Dam to the Brazos River, 112 miles below, is estimatated to be 4,000 square 
miles.) The Leon River watershed is 60 miles wide in the widest place. 

(See Report No. 2165 accompanying H. R. 6597, Seventy-ninth Congress, sec- 
ond session, Flood Control Act of 1946; also Document No. 181, Seventy-second 
Congress, first session, Report of Army Engineers on Brazos River.) 

Little River is merely a continuation of the Leon River beyond the point where 
the Little and Lampasas Rivers join together. The word “Little” is a proper 
name for this river and has no connection nor reference to its size. 


DAMAGE AND LOSS OF LIFE FROM FLOODS BELOW BELTON DAM 


The territory lying in the river basin below the location of the Belton Dam is 
a flat rolling river plain with low banks which offer no resistance to floods even 
of small proportions. ‘This river overflows farm lands and valleys along the 112 
miles between the location of the dam site and the Brazos River and even below 
the confluence of Little River and the Brazos River to the Gulf of Mexico 428 
miles below the proposed dam site. A 26.9 year record of the maximuin yearly 
run-off in acre-feet taken at Cameron, Tex., shows that 4,255,000 acre-feet pass 
down this river at Cameron in 1 year. The Leon River overflows the territory 
below Belton Dam from 2 to 10 times each year causing annual damage ranging 
from one-haif million dollars to $13,000,000, and causing loss of life so great that 
during one flood 164 persous lost their lives on this part of the Leon River. 

It would take too much time and space to detail the number of floods on this 
river each year and the total loss of life during the past 50 years or more, and 
therefore I will only mention a few of the typical floods occurring in this river 
basin below Belion Dam site to show you the enormous damage inflicted upon 
the people and their property living in this area in an effort to convince you of 
the vital necessity for the immediate construction of this project. 

I might call to your attention in this respect the disastrous flood which 
occurred on the Leon Kiver on Septeniber 9 and 10, 1921. The amount of water 
passing down this river was measured by a United States Weather Bureau gage 
station located at Cameron, Tex., about 19 miles upstream from the point where 
the lower Leon River (known as Little River) empties into the Brazo River. 
This gage showed this flood reached a peak of 49.5 feet with a maximum dis- 
charge for the crest of the flood being 647,000 second-feet. These records are 
shown in Water Supply Paper 488, issued by the United States Geological Survey. 
This flood traveled very fast, the crest passing the junction of the Leon and 
Lampasas Rivers (6 miles below the location of the Belton Dam site at 10:30 
a.m. and reached Cameron 40 miles by valley downstream at 2:30 p. m. on the 
same day, moving at a rate of 10 miles per hour. The entire valley was flooded 
and in places the river was approximately 4 miles wide. At this time the main 
Brazos River was at low stage, having only 3.5 feet of water. When the water 
from the Leon River emptied into the Brazos River it caused the Brazos River 
to run upstream for a distance of 20 miles and caused the Brazos River to be at 
flood stage at Hempstead, Tex., 125 miles below the point where the Leon River 


' (Little River) empties into the Brazos. 


This flood of 1921 caused 164 persons to lose their lives in this area below the 
Belton Dam site and caused a loss in property of $12,640,000. 

For the period from 1915 to 1929 the tetal property and business loss due to 
floods on the Brazos River and tributaries was $29,057,455 and during this same 
period of time 346 persons were drowned, the greatest portion of this loss having 
been suffered in the Leon River watershed below Belton Dam location. 

The flood of 1921 contained more floodwaters than ever passed down the Mis- 
Sissippi River or the Missouri River above their junction and contained more 
than one-third as much water as ever passed down the Mississippi River at New 
Orleans. These figures show that we are not dealing with a small insignificant 
river, but rather with an uncontrolled river monster that destroys everything in 
its path when at flood stage. 

There were eight major overflows of the Leon River below Belton Dam site in 
the first 6 months of 1935. A total loss of property in the Brazos River Valley 
in 1985 was estimated to be $15,000,000, 





In 1936 the floods on the Brazos River and its tributaries caused damage in 
the sum of $7,882,650 after the waters flooded 448,650 acres. A very large part 
of this damage and loss cecurred on the Leon River below Belton Dam site. 
During the 1936 floods the Leon River spread out over the adjacent farm land to 
such an extent that it was several miles wide in the lower part of Bell County 
and in Milam County. Pictures of these floods were taken from airplanes and 
furnished to United States Army engineers, who have them in their files. 


CONCLUSION 


We understand that the Bureau of the Budget has recommened that $4,000,000 
be appropriated for the next fiscal year for additional work on the Belton Dam 
and Reservoir. We feel that this amount of money is the absolute minimum that 
should be provided and that in view of the military necessity of the project as 
shown by recommendations of the Chief of Army Engineers and the commanding 
general of the Fourth Army and the commanding ceneral of Fort Hood, the 
appropriation should be substantially increased above the sum of $4,000,000 in 
order that this project might be completed earlier than originally scheduled. 
This would greatly benefit our military program which is now being carried on 
at Fort Hood and at Gray Air Force Base and would provide adequate water 
facilities for the nearby towns which house military personnel and furnish 
markets and recreation areas to the Armed Forces at Fort Hood. 

The Army engineers have heretofore pointed out that this is one of the most 
important flood-control projects Known in the United States and that the build- 
ing of the dam is economically justified. Since such recommendations were made, 
the present national emergency has arisen necessitating the tremendous increase 
in the training of our Armed Forces. The ranking generals of the Army have 
repeatedly stated that Fort Hood is the greatest training center in the United 
States for our military forces. It is incumbent upon us to be prepared to meet 
any military challenge which may arise due to the explosive international 
situation. Fort Hood is one of the key links in our chain of military prepared- 
ness. It is absolutely vital that every necessity of the fort be adequately pro- 
vided for. An abundant supply of water is of primary importance and must 
be provided at all costs and with the greatest possible speed. Fort Hood does 
not presently have sufficient water to take care of a greatly expanded program 
and at the same time furnish water to the surrounding communities and to Grey 
Air Force Base and Killeen Base. The Belton Dam and Reservoir would supply 
ail needs of Fort Hood and surrounding area. Under the present plan of con- 
struction the project will not be completed until early in 1954, it is believed that 
the work of the project should be speeded up so that it can be completed at 
least by early 1953. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge and request that not less than $4 million, 
as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget, be included in your committee's 
recommendations for this project and that such amount be increased to such 
sum as will allow this project to be completed at the earliest possible date con- 
sistent with sound engineering and construction practices. 

Respectfully yours, 
Byron SKELTON, 
City Attorney, Temple, Ter., 
Representing Central Texas Committec. 


ExuIpir A 


JANUARY 15, 1951. 
Subject: Fort Hood water supply. 
To: Commanding General, Fourth Army, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

1. It is believed that the immediacy of the Fort Hood water supply problem 
should be presented very strongly to the Department of the Army. 

2. a. The Fort Hood water system serves not only the Army installation, but 
also Grey Air Force Base and the city of Killeen. In addition the city of 
Copperas Cove, located on the west edge of the reservation near Grey Air Force 
Base, desires to buy Fort Hood water and will exert every legitimate pressure 
to acquire that privilege. 

b. The growth and modernization of Killeen and Copperas Cove is a direct 
product of the military installation here. Killeen’s population in 1941 was 
1,260; in 1950, it was 7,100. It is expected to level off at about 15,000. These 
towns are the natural recreational and shopping centers for the military instal- 
lations and supply much housing for post personnel; their healthy growth and 
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sanitary modernization are matters of concern to the military command. In 
this arid country no source of municipal water supply is within their economic 
capabilities other than purchases from Fort Hood. 

3. The 1950 requirement upon the Fort Hood water supply system (including 
sales to Killeen) was 114 million gallons per month. Drought several times in the 
past has reduced the supply to 96 million gallons. The requirement is expected 
to increase steadily to an estimated 150 million gallons per month in 1953, where 
it should level off. If Copperas Cove should obtain permission to buy Fort Hood 
water, the requirement would be increased accordingly. 

!. An adequate source of water for Fort Hood and satellite communities will 
be created by the Belton Dam. However, the most optimistic projection of the 
present timetable for this new reservoir does not promise relief prior to 1954. 
In my opinion, it is really important to accelerate this project to the greatest 
extent permitted by good construction practice, since the exising Fort Hood 
water supply was barely adequate in 1950, prior to the national emergency. 

5. It is recommended that the commanding general, Fourth Army, obtain the 
strong backing of the Department of the Army for expediting the completion of 
the Belton Dam and Reservoir, and for construction of the water supply system 
to supply Fort Hood and its satellite communities from that reservoir. 

W. B. PALMER, 
Major General, United States Army, Commanding. 


Exuteir B 

JANUARY 22, 1951. 
Subject : Water supply, Fort Hood, Tex. 
To: Chief of Staff, Department of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

1. The importance of Fort Hood as a training area for armored units has been 
the subject of many communications with your office and is too well known to 
need elaboration. The recent drought in Texas has pointed up the necessity 
of insuring a more adequate water supply for the general area of Fort Hood 
in order to insure full and uninterrupted use of all present and planned facilities. 

2. The present water supply for Fort Hood has two sources, the Lampasas 
River and a well field adjacent to the Lampasas River. At all times the wells 
produced water undesirable because of the high saline content. Although 
normally more potable, the continued drought in the Lampasas watershed has 
increased the saline content of the river water to the point where it is nearly 
as unpalatable as the well water. In addition, each summer for periods up 
to a month the wells become the principal source of supply and their capacity 
is insufficient for the planned strength of Fort Hood and adjacent community. 
Construction is being initiated on water-softening facilities which improve 
the palatability of the water but will not affect the quantity available. 

3. I believe it pertinent to emphasize the fact that the water supply for Fort 
Hood serves not only that post but also the facilities of Gray Air Force Base 
and the city of Killeen. In addition, several requests have been made for us 
to permit the sale of water to the rapidly growing community of Copperas 
Cove which adjoins the west boundary of the reservation. While the needs 
of the military installations must receive first consideration, it must be recognized 
that the growth of these communities is directly associated with the growth of 
Fort Hood. Not only do they provide housing for substantial numbers of depend- 
ents, but they are the only nearby communities which can supply recreational 
and shopping facilities not found on the reservation. A health growth of the 
communities is thus definitely desirable. 

4. An adequate source of water for Fort Hood and the surrounding communi- 
ties will be insured by the reservoir created by Belton Dam as previously indi- 
cated in my letter to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, file AG AKAEN 671.1 
(Fort Hood) August 3, 1950. Engineering studies of the utilization of this 
source are well advanced. However, possible curtailment of civil works proj- 
ects may result in delay or even temporary postponement of this work. Such 
action could affect very adversely the full utilization of the military facilities 
in the Fort Hood urea. 

5. In the light of the above facts, I recommend most strongly that the Depart- 
ment of the Army give fullest support not only to continuing work on the Belton 
Dam but to accelerating the work to the maximum consistent with sound engi- 
heering and construction procedures. 

LER. LUTEs, 
Lieutenant General, United States Army, Commanding. 
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Mr. Poace. I would like to make this one suggestion, which I think 
Mr. Skelton has not covered in his statement. It has been discussed 
at Fort Hood, several times in the past, the use of the lake as amphib- 
ious training for those boys at the fort without transporting them 250 
miles to the Gulf of Mexico for this training, as soon as the lake is con- 
structed, thousands of dollars of expense can be saved by giving them 
the training near the fort that goes with all modern warfare today. 

Mr. McGraru. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, May 2, 1951. 


Lower Mississtprt River AND TRIBUTARIES 


WITNESSES 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

HON. W. F. NORRELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

HON. PAUL C. JONES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 

HON. C. W. BISHOP, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

WILL M. WHITTINGTON, GREENWOOD, MISS., PRESIDENT OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 

R. B. OLLIVER, JR., REPRESENTATIVE, SOUTHEAST MISSOURI FLOOD 
CONTROL DISTRICT 

PAYTON BARBLING, CORPORATION COUNSEL, CITY OF CAIRO, ILL. 

WILL T. McKIE, CHIEF ENGINEER, YAZOO, MISS., DELTA LEVEE 
DISTRICT 

FRANK PIDGEON, PRESIDENT, PIDGEON-THOMAS IRON CO., 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

W. G. HUXTABLE, CHIEF ENGINEER, ST. FRANCIS LEVEE DISTRICT 
OF ARKANSAS 

J. LESTER WHITE, DIRECTOR, LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WORKS 

WADE O. MARTIN, SR., CHAIRMAN, LOUISIANA PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION 

HON. DE WITT POE, MEMBER, ARKANSAS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

W. W. GRUBBS, ATTORNEY FOR ENDORA-WESTERN DRAINAGE 
DISTRICT 


Mr. Kerr. You may proceed, gentlemen. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
think that you assigned 55 minutes to hear the members of the lower 
Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. Will Whittington, former Member of Congress and former 
chairman of the Public Works Committee, will speak for the delega- 
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tion from the lower valley. He will consume 35 minutes’ time, and to 
save time for the committee, we are going to give Mr. Norrell 5 
minutes of our time. The remaining 20 minutes will be divided 
among the witnesses from Louisiana. 

At this time it is my honor to present Judge Whittington, of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Kerr. We are very glad to have our distinguished former col- 
league with us to discuss a subject of which he probably knows more 
than anyone else who has ever been in Congress. 

He has always been interested in the Mississippi River and the legis- 
lation which has affected it. He has always had a great desire to pro- 
tect the people in those States through which the river flows. We are 
very fortunate and thankful to have Mr. Whittington here to tell us 
something about it, because, as I said a moment ago, what he says 
about it will weigh heavily not only with this committee but with the 
Congress. 

Mr. Rasaut. Mr. Chairman, the Members of Congress have sort of 
a fellowship as the years go on, and Bill Whittington was a real 
thread, a binding cord, in the fabric of the friendship of Congress. 
He was appreciated on both sides of the aisle. He never appeared 
before Congress except when he believed in the subject to which he 
addressed himself, and his long hours of study over in the Library 
of Congress on rivers and harbors and water projects was an example 
to many of his colleagues. I think it is proper to say that about him 
now that he is no longer among us and because he is still here, inter- 
ested and devoted to the same subject which he so long championed 
while a faithful servant of the Government. That should be said in 
justice to him befor ethose of you who are here with him today. 

Mr. Wurrrineron. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Will M. Whittington, of Greenwood, 
Miss., formerly chairman of the Public Works Committee. 

I appear in behalf of the appropriations for the lower Mississippi 
River and tributaries. I speak generally as president of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Flood Control Association composed of the levee and 
drainage districts located in seven States of the lower valley and 
extending from Cape Girardeau to the Gulf. I am a citizen of the 
Yazoo Basin and particularly interested in appropriations for the 
basin. 

Flood-control projects of the Mississippi River and tributaries 
are the most gigantic ever adopted by any nation and the improve- 
ment of the river was never more important than now. 

Cooperation obtains between the Chief of Engineers, the president 
of the Mississippi River Commission and other agencies, including 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in the valley. 

General Feringa, the president of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, has previously testified during the course of these hearings, and 
I would like to say, having known the presidents of the Commission 
for more than 30 years, that none is more industrious, or has been 
more industrious, and none is more capable and efficient than General 
Feringa. 

The Mississippi River divides the Nation. National flood control, 
transportation, and communications are involved. While flood con- 
trol was generally discontinued during World War IT, it was prop- 
erly carried on along the lower Mississippi River. While the Nation 
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is in an emergency it is even more important that the work be main- 
tained and completed, as far as practicable, during the emergency. 
The costs of construction have almost doubled. 

Generally, during World War II, the recommendations of the 
Director of the Budget respecting the Mississippi River and_tribu- 
taries were followed by the Congress. I know that all appropriations 
should be carefully scanned and, wherever possible, reduced or elimi- 
nated. There are exceptions. The Mississippi River has heretofore 
been excepted in previous wars and I believe it should be excepted 
now. 

The President. in his budget message. has recommended for the 
fiscal year 1952, $61 million. For the year 1951 Congress appropriated 
for the Mississippi River and its tributaries $66,442,400, but the bill 
authorized the Preciddetit to make reductions of 5 percent, with the 
result that only $61,850,000 was appropriated for the lower Mississippi 
River and tributaries during the present fiscal year. There are no 
unexpended balances and the total appropriation has been allocated. 

I shall not describe the project in detail. It covers the Mississippi 
River from Cape Girardeau to the Gulf, and includes the St. Francis 
River Basin: the White River Basin below Augusta, Ark.; the Arkan- 
sas River Basin below Pine Bluff, Ark.; the Boeuf-Tenasas River 
Basin; the Red River Basin below Alexandria, and the Atchafalaya 
Basin, La.; the Yazoo River system and interior streams in the Yazoo 
Basin. 

The project provides for about 1,600 miles of levees along the 
Mississippi River, approximately 75 percent of which are completed. 
It provides for some 2,000 miles of smaller levees on tributaries and 
on floodways and in backwater areas. It includes five reservoirs, 
three of which are completed, the remaining two of which, the Enid 
Reservoir, 83 percent complete; and the Grenada Reservoir, 60 percent 
complete, are both in the Yazoo Basin. The project includes cut-offs 
to reduce flood heights. Cut-offs are substantially completed. It 
embraces floodways. The Morganza and Atchafalaya floodways are 
approximately 70 percent complete. 

Revetment or bank stabilization is most important. It is essential 
for flood control and navigation. It protects the levees and promotes 
navigation. 

Navigation along the Mississippi River between Cairo and Baton 
Rouge amounted to 37,000,000 tons, or to 61% billion ton-miles, in 
1949. This is the last available figure that I have. Oceongoing 
vessels traverse the river from its mouth to Baton Rouge, or approxi- 
mately 300 miles, where there is a channel of at least 30 feet. Naviga- 
tion is increasing. It often is more important during war than during 
peace. The completion of the levees and the stabilization of the banks 
are essential to navigation. They are essential to communication. 
If there were a great flood communication between the East and the 
West would be disrupted, and mobilization and other essential war 
efforts materially hindered. The main river levees should be com- 
pleted immediately. It is impossible to predict when the next flood 
will come. It may come during the fiscal year 1952. The work should 
be carried on and the levees completed at the earliest practicable date, 
not only to provide for flood control, navigation, transportation, and 
communications, but to protect the large investment already made in 
the works that have been done. 
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I believe that the President was wise in recommending $61 million 
for the next fiscal year, and that Congress will be justified in appro- 
priating this amount. I do not ask for any increase. Under ordinary 
circumstances and under normal conditions, I would insist that the 
amount be increased. 

Approximately $15 million is required for annual maintenance. 
This leaves but $46 million for construction. I am familiar with the 
breakdown. No new projects are provided. The principal item of 
construction is bank stabilization. It cannot be neglected. Neglect 
would be to court disaster. The works in the Morganza and Atchafa- 
laya Basins should be carried on. They are essential for the function- 
ing of the project. I urge generally that the breakdown for the entire 
Lower Mississippi Valley is the minimum that should be appro- 
priated. 

I cannot conclude without saying that it includes $6,790,000 for the 
Enid and for the Grenada Reservoirs. They are located where ex- 
cessive and successive floods have occurred for the past 7 years. The 
are essential for the protection of the city of Greenwood in which 
I live, and for the protection of other important cities and commu- 
nities below the city of Greenwood. Greenwood has suffered one 
overflow after the other annually for years. Economy will be pro- 
moted by the immediate completion of the Enid Reservoir and by the 
early completion of the Grenada Reservoir. They are flood-control 
reservoirs. No power is to be generated. They are of no benefit unless 
completed. The sooner they are completed the better for the Yazoo 
Basin and for the lower valley, whether in war or peace. 

It is unnecessary for me to say in conclusion that as my devoted 
friends and former colleagues who are members of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for Civil Functions well know, I am interested in 
the improvement of all the’rivers and harbors in the Nation. I want 
to be reasonable. During the current year 1951 the appropriations 
for the Mississippi River and tributaries was approximately 10 per- 
cent of the total appropriations for civil works. The budget request 
of $61 billion is less than 10 percent. I believe, in all the circumstances, 
the committee would be justified in making this appropriation for 
the next fiscal year. 

As I have indicated, 7 States are primarily interested in the appro- 
priations for the Mississippi River and tributaries and these States 
are: Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi. A representative from the drainage and levee dis- 
tricts in each of the States has been appointed by the association, of 
which I am president, to present the case for the valley as well as for 
the States in which the spokesmen reside. I am familiar with their 
statements. My purpose is to supplement and emphasize what I con- 
sider to be the high points, to justify the committee in making the 
appropriations recommended by the President. 

Now, I would like to present to you at this time, if I may, an out- 
standing business of the city of Memphis, Mr. Frank Pidgeon. 

Mr. Pincron. My name is Frank Pidgeon, and I am president of the 
Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co. of Memphis, Tenn. I am appearing before 
you as a representative of the levee and drainage districts of west 
Tennessee, as chairman of the Memphis and Shelby County Port Com- 
mission, as chairman of the flood control committee of the Memphis 
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Chamber of Commerce, and as a businessman deeply interested in flood 
control for the lower Mississippi Valley. 

I am vitally interested in the lower Mississippi Valley project. 
Primarily, those in the South are interested in the valley as one proj- 
ect—flood control for the lower Mississippi Valley. 

I have prepared a statement, to save time, that I would like to 
present and make a part of the record. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Appropriations : 

My name is Frank Pidgeon, president of the Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co. of 
Memphis, Tenn. 

I appear before you as a representative of the levee and drainage districts of 
west Tennessee; as chairman of the Memphis and Shelby County Port Commis- 
sion; as chairman of the flood control committee of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce; and as a businessman deeply interested in flood control for the lower 
Mississippi Valley. 

It goes without saying that it is a pleasure for me to be here, because, as an 
American interested in our country, I think that the economy of our country is 
more important today, due to world conditions, than maybe at some other time, 
and I strongly urge your careful consideration of expenditures, making only those 
appropriations for worthwhile projects that are important to the economy of 
our country. 

In my opinion, flood control of the lower Mississippi Valley ranks high, and 
meets those qualifications in every respect. Therefore, I strongly urge your 
favorable consideration of the appropriation of $61,000,000 that has been recom- 
inended by the Bureau of the Budget and testified to by General Feringa, president 
of the Mississippi River Commission, Vicksburg, Miss. 

I will not attempt to go into the engineering details, facts, and figures, but I 
do say that the project for the stabilization of the banks of the Mississippi River 
is primarily for the purpose of keeping the channel in place for navigation; in- 
suring the integrity of our levee system and to prevent devastation by floods. 

Those of us who live behind the levees have every confidence in the United 
States engineers and the Mississippi River Commission. The people—industries 
and businessmen in the lower Mississippi Valley—strongly urge }our approval of 
the $61,000,000 appropriation which is the minimum amount of money that the 
United States engineers need for the fiscal year of 1952 to do the kind of job that 
has to be done for flood control in the lower Mississippi Valley. The kind of job 
that will not be an expense, but will be an economy. 

Of course, there are many authorized projects that should and must be done, 
but must be postponed to a later date, because of world conditions. However, we 
should not go below the $61,000,000 recommended for the lower Mississippi Valley. 
We have every confidence in the Mississippi River Commission and the United 
States engineers that this money will be spent for those projects of flood-con- 
trol work in the lower Mississippi Valley that meet the qualifications and jus- 
tifications for economy—in time of peace or war. 

A disastrous flood would interrupt our mobilization planning progress, the 
same as any other catastrophe—a set-back to our national economy and safety. 

Gentlemen, while my primary interest is the whole lower Mississippi Valley, 
yet, I think it is only right for me—representing the State of Tennessee, to 
make a few remarks with particular reference to the Tennessee Chute project, 
known as the Memphis Harbor job. 

This project is twofold— 

The Government proposes to spend approximately $21,000,000 doing that 
part of the job that meets navigation requirements and is necessary in the over- 
all programs of the lower Mississippi Valley ; 

The second part is the responsibility of the local interests. I think you should 
know that local interests estimate that we will spend $28,000,000 over and 
above the money expended by the Federal Government. that will bring benefit 
to the many, and not to the few. 

It is the solemn pledge of the local interests in the city of Memphis and 
Shelby County, as evidenced by their resolutions, reading in part as follows: 
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‘To give assurances to the United States of America that the city of Memphis, 
in consideration of the benefits and advantages to accrue to the city of Memphis 
hy the construction of said project, will furnish without cost to the United States 
all lands, easements, rights-of-way and spoil-disposal areas necessary for the 
initial construction and subsequent maintenance as required, and will maintain 
and operate after completion all the works constructed by the United States 
us a part of the authorized project, other than channel improvements, it being 
understood that the city ef Memphis will provide, maintain, and operate or cause 
to be provided, maintained, and operated by other local interests or private in- 
dustries the terminal facilities and public utilities required, which shall include 
adequate terminal facilities and utilities for the public, open to all on equal 
terms.” 

In conclusion, I thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you and 
assure you that I appreciate the terrific responsibility that you gentlemen have 
to the people of the United States in preserving the economy of our country and 
1 come before you to give you the assurance that I think you are entitled to 
in approving the appropriation of the United States Engineers of $61,00,000 
which we strongly urge, as a contribution to the economy of our country, sup- 
porting expenditures that will meet the qualifications and requirements as in- 
vestments and not expense that should be carried on, whether peace or war. 

Mr. Pincron. First, I would like to emphasize one or two points 
in my talk. We are interested in the lower Mississippi Valley flood- 
control projects and recommend that you approve the $61,000,000 
which we understand has been recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget, because the United States engineers tell us it is the minimum 
umount with which they can do the job that has to be done. It will 
be justified in the economy of our country in time of peace or war. 

As I come from Tennessee, I could not come before you without 
inentioning one of our navigation projects known as the Memphis 
Harbor. The details of Memphis Harbor are a matter of record, but 
i would like to say for your benefit that the Memphis Harbor is a 
project that will be owned and controlled by the city and county of 
Memphis for the benefit of all and not the few; in othe r words, it will 
not be a real-estate venture for the benefit of individua's or any groups 
of individuals. 

The local interests propose to spend $28,000,000 in addition to the 

$21,000,000 which the Government is going to spend. 

The local interests have sold, or authorized to be sold, sufficient bonds 
to cover their responsibilities to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Kerr. Have the local interests made any contribution for this 
construction prior to this time? 

Mr. Prwocron. Yes. They have bought President Island, which they 
use as a part of the area in the drainage of the canal. They have 
arranged for rights of way and they have ar ‘ranged with the public 
utilities for lights, sewerage, and water, and they are arranging with 
the railroads to bring them back to the city at the county’s expense down 
to the island. They have done everything that has been asked of them, 
or required by the United States engineers to carry on the job as 
scheduled. 

In conclusion I would like to say that we have every confidence in 
the United States engineers. I appreciate the position that you gen- 
tlemen are in. Asa businessman, I am for economy, and if I did not 
think that the $61,000,000 is justified in our mobilization program, or 
in time of peace or war, I would not be here. 

I thank you for this opportunity, and I urge your favorable con- 
sideration, 
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Mr. Wuirrineton. I now have the pleasure of presenting to you 
Mr. Peyton Berbling of Cairo, Ill. The members of the committee 
will recall there is no city and no area in the entire Nation that has a 
greater flood hazard than Cairo, Il. 

Mr. Bersing. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, that I 
would like to file for the record. 

Mr. Kerr. It will be filed at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


My name is Peyton Berbling, and I am the corporation counsel of the city of 
Cairo, IL, and the attorney for the Cairo drainage district, which is the indus- 
trial area immediately north of the city of Cairo, all of which area is protected 
by levees and which for the purpose of this statement will be called the Cairo 
area. I am also the Illinois representative on the legislative committee of the 
Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association. 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar with the location of Cairo, IL, 
if you will look on a map of the State of Illinois, at the southern tip of the 
State you find the city of Cairo. Immediately south of the city are the two 
vreatest rivers on the North American Continent, the Chio River and the Missis- 
sippi River, which join to form the greater Mississippi and from there flows 
southward 1,000 miles to the Gulf of Mexico. The eastern levees of the Cairo 
area are on the Ohio River. The western area is bounded by the Mississippi 
levees and on the north is the Cache River, so that the Cairo area is literally 
and actually surrounded by rivers. This area is served by the Illinois Central 
Railroad, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, the Missouri Pacific Railroad, and 
the New York Central lines. A few miles north is the southern terminus of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. Serving this area are two highway 
bridges, one between Illinois and Missouri, and one between Illinois and Ken- 
tucky. There is also a railway bridge which carries the main lines of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, and the Illinois Central Railroads. Into Cairo converge United 
States Highway No. 51 and Illinois routes 3, 37, and 127. Crossing the two high- 
way bridges are United States Highways 60 and 62, so that an examination will 
show that highways, railways, and waterways all funnel into Cairo from the 
North, and Cairo is a most important gateway for commerce to the South. Cairo 
is also served by many barge lines and by these barge lines flows the commerce 
to and from Central and South America. Immediately north of Cairo is a great 
national cemetery with over 6,000 war dead buried there. Also a short distance 
north of Cairo is a large shipyard. Recently there has been commenced an 
atomic energy plant a few miles east of Cairo, in Kentucky, and on both sides of 
the river, one in Kentucky and one in Illinois, two great electric generating plants 
are being constructed. When these plants are completed in connection with the 
other electric energy plants in the immediate vicinity, this area will probably 
have the greatest concentration of electric energy in the world. These facts are 
pointed out to show this committee that strategically, commercially, and in 
other ways this Cairo area plays an extremely important part in the national 
picture. 

At the head of year round deep water navigation Cairo is called the barometer 
of the rivers. Most of the water that falls on 31 States must pass Cairo on its 
way to the sea. More than any other city in the valley the city of Cairo is 
flood conscious and has more interest in flood control than any other place. 
Contrary to popular belief there has been no flood waters in the city of Cairo for 
almost a century, or it might well be said that modern Cairo has never been 
flooded since it built its levees, almost a hundred years ago. From Cairo to the 
Gulf the Mississippi winds its way for 1,000 miles through the most fertile area 
in the United States. This area is protected by 1,500 miles of main-line 
levees. These main-line levees in flood time are the bulwark of protection 
for the cities and villages, industrties and farm lands behind them. This Mis- 
sissippi River flood control is so big that no local government can hope to handle 
it. Such a project, because of its size and scope, must necessarily be the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. The fact that it is a national problem has 
been recognized by Congress in its various acts of legislation for flood protection. 
Almost a quarter of a century ago the United States engineers, working with 
and through the Mississippi River Commission, proposed and inaugurated a mas- 
ter plan for flood protection in the lower Mississippi Valley. These agencies 
have done a wonderful job with the funds at their disposal but the work is not 
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completed and it is of prime importance that this Congress do nothing to impede 
or restrain the completion of this great work. 

I realize that in these troubled times that the bulk of the money must be 
spent for national defense and each Member of Congress is interested in econo- 
mizing wherever possible, but I wish to respectfully remind the members of this 
committee that to economize on flood control would be the worst form of false 
economy. To begin with, the river is never still. Each year it poses new problems 
that must be met immediately. Bank stabilization, revetment, and levees must 
be kept up in order that we do not lose that which we have already completed. 
A river is like a chain and a break in one link renders worthless the rest of the 
chain. 

We have at the present time a great flood in the upper Mississippi River Valley. 
Hundreds of people are being driven out of their homes by the flood waters 
and the damage will run into many millions. Money spent for flood control is 
nothing more or less than a good form of insnrance, because one flood can cause 
damage far greater than the cost of maintaining flood control. 

I just recently looked at some pamphlets put out by the Produce and Marketing 
Administration of the United States Department of Agriculture. They say the) 
need 16,000,000 bales of cotton for 1951. They ask that the 13,000,000 acres of 
soybeans in 1950 be increased in 1951 and the same thing is true of corn. Last 
year there were 84,000,000 acres of corn; this year the Department of Agriculture 
asks for 90,000,000 acres of corn. May I respectfully remind this committee 
that in this valley of the Mississippi River there is grown most of the soy beans, 
corn, and cotton raised in the United States, so that any danger to this area, 
by fiood, endangers the production of these vital crops. Certainly economy must 
be the watchword in the conduct of national affairs but there should be no 
economy that will endanger the security of this great valley, because in this 
valley, the “bread basket” of America, is also located a substantial part of the 
industrial might of the United States. American economy cannot spare either 
to flood waters. 

In conclusion I urge this Committee to consider the matter of flood protection 
virtually in parity with national defense. I ask that you consider the matter 
of sufficint funds for flood protection as a matter of investment in security for a 
vital section of the national economic structure. And I respectfully submit. that 
insufficient allocation of funds now, for the completion of this great flood contro! 
project, may spell disaster in the future and cause us, in the Mississippi Valley, 
to lose what we have gained. 

Mr. Bersiince. Mr. Chairman, I have presented this picture before, 
but thinking that there might be some few members on the committee. 
I have had a picture of the city of Cairo, an aerial photograph, made. 
I thought that some of these gentlemen might not know how we are 
situated. 

You will notice there the junction of the Mississippi River on the 
left and the Ohio River on the right and the city of Cairo on a narrow 
neck of land forms the extreme southern tip of Illinois. 

We are at the head of the deep water, year-round navigation, on 
the Mississippi River. During the recent bad weather, we had some 
25 big steamboats tied up there at Cairo because they could not go 
further up the river on account of the ice jams, but the river stays 
clear from there south. 

Now, as a representative of the State of Illinois and the city of 
Cairo, and as the corporation counsel of the city of Cairo and the 
attorney for the Cairo drainage district immediately north, the city 
of Cairo and the drainage district is not asking anything from the 
engineers particularly. We are here rather because, as Mr. Whit- 
tington said, we are deeply interested in flood control because, possibly 
more than any other city in the valley, we have more rivers than any 
other city in the valley. 

.Who are interested because we think this is a project that cannot 
be stopped without irreparable damage to the entire structure. 
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The river is never still; it never quits; it is eating here and eating 
there, and if by reason of economy this flood-control project is slowed 
down, there is a very strong danger that we may lose what we have 
already gained and what we have. 

As Mr. Whittington said, there are 1,500 miles of main-line levees. 
I have traveled a great deal of that, and up against those levees in a 
great many instances are caving banks, and the question of bank 
stabilization and revetments is very necessary all the time on the 
Mississippi. 

There is one thing I wish to emphasize and that is there were some 
pamphlets in my office the other day showing that the Department 
of Agriculture recommends that the corn crop of the United States 
be increased from 84,000,000 acres to 90,000,000 acres for this year. 
They asked that we raise 16,000,000 bales of cotton this year and that 
the soy-bean production be increased approximately 10 percent. 

I might respectfully remind the committee that a great portion of 
the crops vital to our national economy are raised in the Mississipp1 
Valley, and if a flood could wipe out in a very few days the potentiali- 
ties of producing the crops in the valley 

We are having right now a flood in the upper Mississippi that will 
not amount to much when it gets down to Cairo, but if we should have 
a flood like the 1927 flood, or the 1937 flood, it could do a great deal of 
damage. 

I would respectfully say to the committee that economy—and cer- 
tainly we are all in favor of economy in the present emergency of our 
country—in the matter of flood control work, in my opinion, would be 

false economy at this time because, as I said, if you let the thing lapse 
by reason of not keeping it up, or not carrying forward the work, we 
stand a good chance of losing what we have. If we lose what we have, 
ve will have to start all over again. 

A levee is just like a chain, it is no stronger than its weakest link. 
If it breaks at one place, there is flood behind it, regardless of where 
it is. 

That. briefly, is the position that I want to present to the committee— 
not that we are asking particularly for anything, because the city of 
Cairo has a wonderful levee system. We are proud of it. It should 
be completed. We are here to urge you gentlemen to consider the 
picture as a whole for the benefit of the country, and we think behind 
these levees stands a great deal of the bread basket, the farm land of 
the United States, and a great portion of the industry of the United 
States, and it is very important in the interest of our national effort— 
I would put it almost on a parity with the war effort—that we keep 
that portion of the United States safe from floods because they can 
wipe out in a few minutes the entire crop and do more damage than 
all the cost of flood protection would cost the country. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wurrrtncton. We have with us, Mr. Chairman, the very able 
president of the St. Francis Levee Board of Arkansas, and the spokes- 
man for the association of that area and for that State, so far as the 
association is concerned, Mr. W. G. Huxtable, chief engineer of the St. 
Francis Levee Board. 

Mr. Huxrasie. I am W. G. Huxtable, chief engineer of the St. 
Francis Levee Board, at West Memphis. 
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I have a statement that I would like to file. 
Mr. Kerr. It will be filed at this point in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I represent the State of Arkan- 
sas on behalf of the Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association. The associa- 
tion is composed of the levee districts and a good many drainage districts of 
the lower Mississippi River Valley. 

Our purpose is to explain the needs of the Mississippi Valley and the tribu- 
taries. And to ask that the amount set up by the Budget Bureau be increased. 

We are well aware of the large expenditures that are necessary to carry on 
the defense program; aid to Europe; and the other expenditures to carry on 
the work of the Federal Government. We are also aware of the needs for 
economy in all the expenditures, and for that reason, we present the following 
statement. 

Economy is not altogether an act of withholding funds. The strength of the 
Nation, its ability to produce and to pay a heavy tax burden, must be sustained 
by the people within the boundary of the United States. 

The main levees should be completed; the revetment program should be 
accelerated ; navigation on the Mississippi River needs a good channel to bring 
oil to a large part of the Nation, sulfur for the war effort, and many other 
items of commerce that advance the public well being. Food control and 
drainage on the tributaries, including reservoirs and levees, should be advanced 
and not impeded. The development in the lower Mississippi Valley is at a critical 
stage. The people of the valley have looked forward to receiving larger appro- 
priations for completing the project before some major flood might cause dis- 
aster. 

Other representatives here will explain the necessity of completing the work in 
the Atchafalaya and the Yazoo Basins. I would like to talk about the St. Francis. 


LEVEES 


Main line levees on the west bank of the Mississippi River in Arkansas have 
an aggregate length of 393 miles. Of the 158.3 miles between the Missouri State 
line and the mouth of the St. Francis River 50 miles, or 31 percent, have not 


been completed to the project grade and section. Of 74.5 miles between Helena 
and the mouth of White River, 34.15 miles, or 46 percent, remain to be enlarged; 
and of 160 miles along the south bank of the Arkansas River and the west bank 
of the Mississippi to the Louisiana State line 14 miles, or 9 percent, remain to be 
completed. Therefore 98.5 miles, or about 25 percent, remain to be completed to 
project grade and section along the Arkansas front. 

The St. Francis levee district of Arkansas (Missouri State line to mouth of 
St. Francis River) is an example of the general condition of all the levee dis- 
tricts along the Mississippi River in Arkansas. This district has 158.3 miles 
of levee (or about one-tenth of all main line levees on the Mississippi River) 
that joins 57 miles in Missouri to form a continuous levee line 215 miles in 
length. 

Of the 50 miles of levee in this district that remain to be completed to the 
project grade and section, 21 miles is below grade and all 50 miles is deficient 
in section. 

The St. Francis levee district of Arkansas was formed on February 15, 1893, 
and during its 58 years the property owners of the district have spent $24.244,- 
626.30 to June 30, 1950, for the construction and maintenance of the levee. Dur- 
ing this period the Federal Government has contributed approximately $23,000,- 
000 to this construction. We appreciate the funds, and the excellent work done 
by the United States Government through the Corps of Engineers. The en- 
gineers have performed a faithful and excellent service to this levee district. 

This levee protects 1,600,000 acres of fertile, flat, alluvial land which is an 
important cotton growing area. Other crops adapted to this area include corn, 
alfalfa, soy beans, truck, and small grains. 

The levee from Helena to the mouth of the White River (74.5 miles) protects 
the same type of excellent land. In addition this area is protected by 41 miles 
of backwater levee on the White River, which has been built to an interim grade. 
The 34.15 miles on the Mississippi River and the 41 miles on the White River 
make a total of 75.15 miles of levee that should have high priority in allotting 
funds for completing the project. 
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From the Arkansas River to the Louisiana State line, 14. miles of levee remain 
to be completed to protect large areas in southeast Arkansas and northeast 
Louisiana. The 14 miles is only 9 percent of this levee, but it constitutes two 
weak links of 9.5 miles on the Arkansas and 4.5 miles on the Mississippi. 

All these levees should be completed at an early date. Any weak link could 
bring disaster in a major flood. Appropriations have been too meager for the past 
several years for these important levees, especially since the devalued dollar buys 
only half as much as it bought 10 years ago. 

At least $10 million should be appropriated to this work annually to complete 
the job. 


REVETMEN'S 


The 16 cut-offs which have been completed on the Mississippi River shortened 
the river 170 miles. This resulted in an increased slope on the flow line and a 
lowering of the flood heights. At Memphis the flow was lowered 1.5 feet and 12 
feet at Arkansas City. The grade height of the levee was lowered to correspond 
with the new flow line, and this produced large savings in the cost of enlarging 
the levees to the project grade and section. But the increased slope accelerated 
the velocity and increased the rate of caving on the river banks. These caving 
banks are not only a menace to the levees but are a hindrance to navigation. As 
much as 10,000,000 cubic yards of earth have caved into the river at 1 point in 
1 vear, which resulted in deteriorating the channel conditions. Such large 
quantities of material dumped into the river necessitates extra channel dredging 
to maintain navigation. The high banks, which are generally being cultivated, 
cave into the river and are eliminated from cultivation for a generation or more. 
(The material that caves into the river drifts downstream to form bars or is- 
lands that may eventually build high enough to be cultivated.) The channel at- 
tempts, by caving its banks, to regain its original length, with the result that the 
flood height is raised and, if not controlled, the levee grades must be raised. 

If the caving banks are not controlled, the levees become endangered and must 
be set back. Large areas of highly developed land must be placed on the unpro- 
tected side of the levee or caved into the river, the impro,ements moved back, and 
large sums spent to build loop levees. Then a longer revetment must be built 
to eventually stop the caving. 

The vicious circle generated by a caving bank can be eliminated if funds are 
available to stop it in its incipiency. Therefore at least $40,000,000 should be 
made available annually for this work for a period of 3 years, to permit this 
type of work to catch up. Enough plant is available to place the revetment sug- 
gested if funds were appropriated to do the job. 


NAVIGATION ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


The river today is more important to commerce than at any period since the 
early days, before railroads, when it was the main source of travel. Freight 
handled in 1949 was about 8,500,000,000 ton-miles between Cairo and Baton 
Rouge. The 10-vear average, 1940 to 1949 inclusive, was about 5,500,000,000 ton- 
niles. The 10-year average included the war years when more than 1,000 war 
vessels were constructed on and floated down the river and tributaries. 

Bank stabilization is most important to navigation. The 12-foot channel at low 
water cannot be successfully constructed until the banks are stabilized.  <Al- 
though Congress authorized the 12-foot channel on December 22, 1944, only a 9- 
foot channel is being maintained. 

Completion of the revetment program is important to navigation. 

The cheaper rate that water-borne traffic carries is a big factor in the economy 
of this Nation. 

The construction of such terminals as that being constructed at Memphis 
are valuable assets, Such terminals add much to the expanding industry that 
river traffic is developing. 


THE ST. FRANCIS RIVER BASIN 


The St. Francis River is 475 miles in length and drains, 8,400 square miles 
of area in Missouri and Arkansas. I will discuss the area in Arkansas, which 
consists of approximately 2,760 square miles, or about 1,766,000 acres. It is 
bounded by the Missouri-Arkansas State line, the Mississippi River, and Crow- 
leys Ridge (2,500 square miles of this area is in the St. Francis levee district). 
The maximum width is 45 miles. Many generations passed during the forma- 
tion of this alluvial valley. It is flat, fertile land and is adapted to row crops. 
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House Document No. 132, Eighty-first Congress, first session, gives detailed 
information about this basin in Missouri and Arkansas. H. R. 5472, Eighty-first 
Congress, first session, was passed by the Congress and it was approved May 
17, 1950, and $20,000,000 was authorized for flood protecton and drainage 
improvement in the St. Francis Basin. 

Until 1800 very little progress had been made to develop this basin, and 
the development was mainly on the high banks of the Mississippi and St. 
Francis Rivers. The area between these rivers was chiefly swampland, covered 
with virgin hardwood timber. 

Between 1908 and 1920 nearly all of more than 2,400 miles of drainage ditches 
were constructed at a cost of more than $28,000 000 to the property owners. The 
ditches were constructed by drainage districts of various sizes and shapes 
to attempt to meet local needs. Floodways were constructed on Little River 
and St. Francis River in which a large part of the floodwater is carried above 
ground between levees. Sixty-six drainage districts cover the basin. Main- 
tenance is paid generally by an annual tax, and several districts are now 
fioating new bond issues for recleaning and enlarging their respective drainage 
systems. 

Many bottlenecks occur because the various districts are not coordinated. 
An outstanding one is at the Missouri-Arkansas State line. In the early days 
of drainage the flow into Arkansas from Missouri was fairly satisfactory, but 
continued ditching in Missouri, especially farm ditching. delivers the flood 
to Arkansas much more rapidly. Some of the old systems are inadequate, a 
revised system must be constructed that has been planned to cover the whole 
area embracing both States. The St. Francis Basin project, designed by the 
Corps of Engineers, will make the needed corrections as it is set out and 
authorized by H. R. 5472, Eighty-first Congress, first session. 

The first map attached to this statement shows how the ditches cover the 
basin. Only three district boundaries are shown, these three districts have spent 
more than $12,609,000 in draining the land and providing a floodway for flood- 
water from Missouri. (On April 11 drainage (district No. 17 received bids for 
500,200 cubie yards of clean-out work and on April 19 drainage district No. 16 
received bids on 513.552 cubic vards of work to clean out ditches. This is work 
not included in the above cost.) 

Wappapello Dam assists in controlling the floods in the upper reech of the 
St. Francis River, and a diversion channel carries part of the flood flow to the 
Mississippi River at Cape Girardeau, Mo. But the middle section is flooded 
from headwaters and the lower part of the valley by backwater. 


THE BACKWATER AREA 


The second map attached to this statement shows the area covered by hack- 
water in the lower part of the basin in a mojor flood. This map shows about 
768,000 acres inundated by backwater from the Mississippi and headwater from 
the St. Francis. It is the area covered by the flood of 1937. 

When the Mississippi River is at high stage the water backs into the St. 
Fraincis Basin around the end of the levee. This added to the headwater of 
the St. Francis covers the area shown. 

Fiood damage in the St. Francis River Basin causes an average annual crop 
loss of $5,650,000 (current prices February 1947) (p. 14, H. Doe. No. 132, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess.). Five hundred and five thousand acres in the backwater \ ill 
be benefited by the proposed plan; of this amount 260,000 acres are in cultivation 
{p. 34). Flood damage, other than crops, amounts to $185,000 annually (p. 35), 
Which added to the crop damage is $5,845,000 total annual loss. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cotton is the chief crop in the St. Francis Pasin in Arkansas. But corn, 
alfalfa, soybeans, and small grains are important crops, 

The greatest need in this valley is levee protection and drainage. The levees 
are the backiogs of all our development. But Grainage is essential to the 
growing of crops. The proposed plan for flood contre] and drainage in this 
basin will permit large additional areas to be put into cultivation; it will mean 
much larger production for the land in cultivation. 

For 1951 the Nation is asking that we grow 16000,000 bales of cotton. In 
1950 we grew approximately 9,800,000 bales. (See attached folder from the 
Production and Marketing Administration.) To clothe this Nation it takes 
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about 10,000,000 bales annually. Our population is increasing at the rate of 
about 3,000 per day. Six million bales are needed for export. Besides the 
fiber we get cottonseed oil for human consumption. This constitutes a large 
part of vegetable oil of the Nation. 

An average ton of cottonseed produces approximately 325 pounds of cotton- 
seed oil (46 gallons), 850 pounds of cottonseed cake or meal, 190 pounds of cotton- 
seed linters, 500 pounds of cottonseed hulls. 

Of the 190 pounds of linters 60 pounds goes into the manufacture of mattresses, 
automobile upholstery, etc. The 130 pounds goes into making guncotton. 

Cottonseed meal and hulls make an important feed for cattle, generally a ton 
of cottonseed produces at least 1,350 pounds of cattle feed, 

Guncotton, clothing, tents, and most accessories of all branches of the armed 
services are dependent on cotton. 

Mr. Huxras.r. We would like to emphasize for the State of Arkan- 
sas that our State has 393,000 main-line levees on the west bank of the 
river, and of that amount we have 158.3 from the Missouri line down 
to the mouth of the St. Francis, and 47.5 miles from the St. Francis 
to White River, and then 160 miles on the south bank of the Arkansas 
that ties into the Louisiana line. 

Now, of this 160 miles on the extreme lower end, only 14 miles re- 
main to be completed of the new grade and section. But there are two 
very leak links, one 414 miles and another 914 miles in length. This 
could cause disaster to southeast Arkansas and northeast Louisiana. 

Congressman Passman’s district would be flooded and so would a 
part of Mr. Norrell’s and Mr. Harris’ district by a break in either 
one of those weak links. 

We have in the middle section, between the St. Francis and the 
White, 4714 miles and 34 miles remain to be completed. 

In my district, the St. Francis Levee District, which ties on the 
Missouri levee at the Missouri-Arkansas line, Missouri has 57 miles, 
and added to our 158 that makes a total of 215 miles of continuous 
levee line to protect the St. Francis Basin. 

Now, we have 50 miles not completed, and of that 21 miles is below 
grade. So we are extremely anxious to have this levee completed. 
We have gone along for a long time. My district has been organized 
for 58 years, and during that time we have spent $24,250,000 of our 
taxpayers’ money. The Federal Government has contributed about 
$23.000,000 to make $47,250,000 for the cost of this levee. 

Now, gentlemen, one of the things that Mr. Whittington has talked 
about was revetments. That is a matter that is very important, that 
we have enough appropriation to carry on our revetment program. 

When the river caves in the levees, or caves land near to them, you 
can realize how we feel when we are threatened with a break of the 
levee on that account. Now a caving bank does several things. It 
not only caves the good high land along the river which is generally 
in cultivation in the river. I have kept track where 10 million cubic 
feet in one piece went into the river. That deteriorates the channel, 
and that requires extensive dredging by the Corps of Engineers to 
keep the traffic going. 

By the way, our traffic has increased from about 5,500,000,000 tons, 
the past 10-year average, to over 814 billion, and we think that we 
are helping a great deal with the war effort by that transportation. 

The caving banks, of course, have been accelerated by the fact that 
we have some cut-offs on the river now that have shortened the river 
170 miles. They have not only shortened it for the floodwaters but for 
the traffic. That has increased the slope on the river, and our levees 





have been built on a grade line that compares with the new slope 
that has been generated by those cut-offs. The river attempts to 
regain its length, and if we are not able to control it by the revetments, 
and as the river gets longer again, we will have to raise our levee 
grades. It is a vicious circle, and it is very important that we have 
enough money for it. 

We have going on sort of a fire-fighting proposition on that score. 
We think now we have enough equipment to properly take care of 
our revetments and keep ahead if we have sufficient funds. 

This year, under this plan, I believe we have $18,000,000 set up for 
the revetment work. We should have $40,000,000 a year for 3 years 
at least to get ahead on it. 

A caving bank that can be stopped at its inception would cost per- 
haps $500,000. If we go ahead, we not only lose our good high land 
which goes down the river and settles on the bars of the river _ but also 
eventu: ally we will have to spend four times as much to stop ‘the bend 
in the river as we would if we could do it at the proper time. 

The Corps of Engineers have not had enough funds to do that. We 
think that if we could get $40,000,000 a year for 3 years—I know we 

‘annot do it this year—we could be able to do it, and I hope some 
day you gentlemen will be able to give us more funds than we are 
going to have this year. 

Mr. Kerr. What percentage of your levees need work? 

Mr. Huxrasie. Of the 393 miles, Mr. Chairman, we have 9714 
miles that are not completed, just about 25 percent . In my own dis- 
trict I have about one-tenth of all the levees on the Mississippi River. 

I would like to talk to you a minute about the fact that you will 
notice in these estimates that I have filed the Government is asking 
us to raise 16,000,000 bales of cotton. We raised only 9,000,000 this 
last year. We have a very bad drainage condition in the St. Francis 
Basin, and we have had ‘authorizations for levegs and 35 years ago 
we built a diversion channel that took a good part of the water, head- 
waters, out of the Ozark Mountains into the Mississippi River. 

Ten years ago the Waapapella Dam helped to stabilize the river to 
some extent, but we have a longer series of levees that are not com- 
pleted, and it will take $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 to complete them 
down into my State. Most of it is in Missouri. Anyway, we have 
a very bad drainage condition. 

We have a plan that has been adopted whereby cut-offs in the 
river will shorten the distance 30 miles. We will be able to cut out a 
lot of bottlenecks that are there now, where the drainage from the 
Missouri comes down through Arkansas. It is badly congested. 

We have an annual crop loss that has been estimated by the Corps 
of Engineers and by a naval engineer who has been for years with the 
St. Louis Land Bank of at least $5,560,000 a year 

We have other damages to highways, aiittines. and so on in the 
amount of about $185,000 a year. That. is the annual crop loss as of 
February 1947. 

Generally that loss has continued. Now when we need to raise 
larger crops we have a very fertile valley and it is flat. It is adapted 
to row cultivation. It is the type of land that should pay into the 
Treasury of the United States large amounts of taxes. We are badly 
handicapped. We have only this year a quarter of a million to work 





on this problem, and we are not asking you to increase it this year, 
but we would like you to have that in mind, because after all, the peo- 
ple who are going to pay off the big taxes will not be the fellows on the 
hilltops but those in the rich valleys. 

We have a tremendously important problem down there. 

I have furnished a couple of maps that show in Arkansas we have 
about 2,490 miles of ditches and have poor drainage because our outlets 
are bad. The cut-offs from the main stream will help us a lot. 

We want to say this: That all our connections with the Corps of 
Engineers have been most pleasant. They have done a fine job for 
us. We hope that you will see fit to give us the full appropriation 
this time. 

Mr. Wurrrincron. The president of the Yazoo, Miss., levee district, 
Mr. Sam H. Crocker, of Yazoo, Miss.. is present, and the spokesman 
for that district. and the other main levee districts is Mr. W. T. McKie, 
chief engineer of that levee board. 

Mr. McKre. My name is Will T. McKie. My home is Clarksdale, 
Miss., and I am chief engineer for the Yazoo, Miss., delta levee dis- 
trict, and domiciled at Clarksdale. 

I have a statement that I would like to present for the record at. thie 
point. 

Mr. Kerr. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Will T. McKie, my 
home in Clarksdale, Miss., and I am chief engineer for the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta levee district domiciled at Clarksdale. 


PREFACE 


The Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association, composed of levee boards 
throughout the entire length of the lower Mississippi River, has delegated one 
representative from each of the seven lower valley States to appear before this 
committee. Each of u&, in an effort to present the need for adequate funds to 
carry out the authorized project for flood control along the lower Mississippi 
River and its tributaries will, necessarily, refer to the needs of the section which 
he represents. Please do not feel that this is, in any manner, indicative of a 
spirit of sectionalism among us. In this way, we hope to bring to you a com- 
posite view of this entire project, and to emphasize the fact that a great amount 
of work is urgently needed in every section and area of the valley. 


THE YAZOO BASIN 


The area which I have the responsibility of representing is known as the 
Yazoo Basin, or Delta section of Mississippi. It is one of the several large 
side basins of the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River, embracing some 6,600 
square miles. Within its total of 4,224,000 acres will be found approximately 
one-fourth of the usable agricultural area of the entire lower valley. A highly 
developed and widely diversified agriculture will be found throughout the basin, 
and industrial development, suitable to the area and encouraged by the progress 
in recent years of flood protective works, is showing a remarkable growth. The 
population of over one-half million is largely rural, although there are within the 
area 65 incorporated towns. All the larger towns have natural-gas service, and 
rural electrification lines cover most of the area. There are over 800 miles of 
railroads, 2,200 miles of surfaced highways, and 14,000 miles of county roads, the 
major part of which are improved. Comfortable homes, fine schools and 
churches fill our towns and dot the countryside. 

The people of the Yazoo Basin have through the years expended $92 million, 
derived from local taxes, on flood control and drainage. The two levee dis- 
tricts responsible for flood control along the Mississippi River have spent $67 
million of that sum. Over 112 organized levee and drainage districts within the 
interior have spent an estimated $25 million in excavating 3,054 miles of ditches 
and constructing 320 miles of levees within the area, 
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Free from flood damages, and the threat of floods, this area will prove a 
veritable agricultural empire and supply the Nation with substantial amounts 
of food and fiber in response to its ever-growing demands, and provide an in- 
creased market for the manufactured products of other sections of the Nation. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER LEVEES 


This entire area is protected from the overbank floodwaters of the Mississippi 
by one continuous line of levee averaging upwards of 30 feet in height and 270 
miles in length. Just one break in this levee line could, depending on its loca- 
tion, flood all or a major part of the entire area. An additional 54 miles of 
levee connected to the existing levee and extending up the west bank of the 
Yazoo River will, when constructed, protect a large area in the lower end of the 
basin from backwater of the Mississippi. 

To date not 1 mile of this backwater levee has been built. Along the 270 
miles of existing front line levee approximately 70 miles are not yet up to 
design standards. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER STABILIZATION 


The basin is bordered on the west by some 287 miles of the Mississippi River, 
approximately one-third of its length between Cairo and New Orleans. This 
same reach was 360 miles in length in 1932. By the cutting off of long bends 
and by improvement dredging, the river between Memphis and Baton Rouge 
was shortened some 170 miles between 1929 and 1942. In that reach of the 
river fronting along the Yazoo Basin 11 of the 16 cut-offs were located, which 
resulted in a net shortening along this front of some 95 miles, and greatly in- 
creased the flood-carrying capacity of this portion of the river. This reduc- 
tion of flood heights allowed the construction of levees of lesser height and 
size, and materially benefited the backwater areas of the St. Francis, the White, 
and the Arkansas Rivers in Arkansas and of the Yazoo and Sunflower Rivers in 
Mississippi. It was largely instrumental in permitting the elimination of the 
Sudora floodway in Arkansas and Louisiana from the project. These items 
were a real economic benefit to the areas mentioned and full stabilization and 
control of this section of the river is an urgent need if these benefits are to be 
retained. Loss of these benefits, due to delay in making funds available for 
this work, would prove an ill-afforded economic waste. Practically one-half of 
all proposed revetment works for the complete stabilization of the lower river 
are to be contained within this reach. Both sides of the river are vitally con- 
cerned in this important phase of the project. Aside from the material bene- 
fits mentioned we are faced with the continued loss of lands and the cost of re- 
located levee lines until the banks are stabilized. This work is, to be sure, 
expensive and requires large outlay of funds, but to delay the accomplishment of 
so important a phase of the project will prove far more costly. There are, at 
this time on both sides of the river, slightly over 100 miles of operative revetment 
in place within this reach. An estimated additional 125 miles will be needed 
to accomplish full control through this section of the river. 


YAZOO BASIN TRIBUTARIES 


The Yazoo, Tallahatchie-Coldwater River system, a tributary of the Mississippi, 
flows generally along the entire eastern part of the basin, and enters the Mis- 
sissippi at the extreme lower end. This river system has a combined watershed 
area of 8,900 square miles and provides for the drainage from 2,300 square miles of 
the Delta, and 6.600 square miles of hill country to the east of the Delta. The 
swift run-off from this sizable area of hill country into the flat alluvial plain 
causes overflow and flooding of large areas of well-developed farm lands and 
towns and the control of these floodwaters is a matter of major importance to 
the Delta. The Sunflower River, its tributaries, and Steele Bayou constitute the 
main drainage channels for the interior of the basin and have a combined drain- 
age area of approximately 4,200 square miles, all of which are Delta lands. 

The control of floods along the Yazoo River system was authorized in 1936, 
and along the Sunflower and Steele Bayou in 1944, and considerable progress 
has been made to date in the execution of the proposed plans. 

Despite the progress made, overflow and flood damage from these streams still 
occurs annually, and at this very time large areas are inundated. Last year, 
in 1950, these streams overflowed nearly 900,000 acres and caused an estimated 





$6,000,000 damage. The average overflow area for the years 1944 through 1950 
amounts to 700,000 acres, and the average estimated damage for the same period 
amounts to $4,000,000 annually. There certainly can be no economy in failure to 
correct a situation such as this as quickly as possible. 

On the headwaters of the Yazoo system four flood-detention reservoirs are 
proposed, two of which are completed and in operation, and the two others are 
under construction, all of which when completed will control the runoff from 
4,425 square miles of hill lands. There will still remain the drainage from some 
2,175 square miles of hill country and the 2,300 square miles of Delta lands to be 
controlled. To accomplish this the plan provides for the improvement of about 
600 miles of stream channels, the excavation of about 150 miles of new channels, 
and some 100 miles of interior drainage ditches. A great amount of this work 
has been done but much remains. The plan also provides for the construction 
or enlargement of some 500 miles of comparatively small tributary levees, very 
little of which has been done. Some work has been done on Steele Bayou, Deer 
Creek, Quiver River, and the lower end of the Sunflower River. There remain 
some 590 miles of channel rectification and improvement to be done on these in- 
terior streams. In view of the magnitude of the damages now occurring an. 
nually this work should be pushed to completion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Flood control is nationally recognized as un obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Flood control in the lower Mississippi Valley is the oldest authorized 
flood-control project in the Nation. Flood damages over the Nation, due to in- 
creased regional deve!opment, are multiplying and many worth-while projects 
have been authorized in recent years. That this important project, the first and 
oldest of all, should require nearly a half-century to complete is illogical, and 
not in keeping with our belief in our Government's intentions to promptly per- 
form its due obligations. 

The areas protected by flood-control works in the lower Mississippi Valley 
are not small areas, as evidenced by the fact that tributary floods alone can, 
and do, affect close to a million acres in just one of the side basins. One single 
failure of these works can do tremendous damage. The failure of a front-line 
levee at or near the head of any of the large side basins, due to extreme flood 
pressure or caving banks, would mean ruin to the entire basin, and cost more 
in direct damages than the cost of the project. To have one of these large 
agricultural areas thus taken out of production, particularly at this time, would 
he a national catastrophe. Defense needs must, surely, have priority, but just 
as surely the integrity of these flood-contro] works is a defense need. These 
areas must be defended from floods. The full productive capacity of this 
valley, in such commodities as cotton, food, oil, ete... must be preserved, If taken 
out of production by floods the loss of these products would be a severe blow 
to our national defense effort. Shortages thus created would add to the 
inflationary trend and affect our national economy. 

The budget recommendation of $61,000,000 will, after deduction for maint- 
enance of existing structures, leave only $42.500,000 for the advancement of the 
project. In view of the size of the project and the rising cost of construction, 
an appropriation of this small amount will cause progress toward completion 
to be exceedingly slow. The Federal Government has a sizable investment 
and a tremendous responsibility in this project. The Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, who have administered this investment and upen whom 
rests this responsibility, have done a magnificient job. They have so carefully 
and efficiently distributed the funds which have been made available that 
each section of the valley has been accorded an almost equal measure of pro- 
tection to date. We of the valley know that they will continue to wisely dis- 
tribute and efficiently expend such funds as they receive until full measure of 
protection is accomplished. We most earnestly petition this Congress to make 
available for this important project no less a sum than the budget figure of 
$61,000,009. 


Mr. McKie. The segment of the lower Mississippi Valley that I 
have the responsibility of representing is that part of the alluvail 
valley lying within the State of Mississippi, commonly called the 
Yazoo Basin, of which I am sure you have heard a number of times 
from Mr. Whittington, as his home is right in the center of that basin. 
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With your indulgence, I would like to add a few remarks to my state- 
ment. 

My remarks will be sincere, and I hope somewhat convincing. 

The Yazoo Basin is one of the large-size basins in the lower valley, 
embracing some 6,600 square miles of flat alluvial lands. Within the 
4\y, million acres there we have approximately one-third of the usable 
agricultural area of the entire lower Mississippi Valley. 

“In dealing with the flood-control problems of the lower valley, 
we are det ling with vast areas. 

For instance, this basin is protected from the floodwaters of the 
Mississippi River by a continuous series of levees, 270 miles in length, 
70 miles of which are not yet up to the designed standards. One break 
in this levee line, particularly if located near the head of the basin, 
could flood the entire area and it would be a national catastrophe, not 
a local problem, to have that entire area taken out of production at 
this time. 

The Yazoo Basin is fronted by one-third of the total length of the 
Mississippi River between Cairo and New Orleans. 

In that reach of the river, fronting along the Yazoo Basin, 11 of the 
16 cut-offs were located. As you have been told, these cut-offs ma- 
terially lowered the flood hazards, resulted in shortening this front, 
and greatly increased the flood-carrying capacity of this portion of 
the river. 

This reduction of the flood height permitted the construction of 
levees of lesser height and size and cost that have made marked reduc- 
tion in the backwater area of the White, the Arkansas, the St. Francis 
Rivers in Arkansas, and the Yazoo and Sunflower Rivers in Missis- 
sippl. 

By this reduction in the flood height it penpnttes the elimination 
of the Eudora floodway in Arkansas and Louisiana. Gentlemen, these 
benefits were of substantial economic value to those areas, and the 
loss of them would be an ill-afforded economic waste. 

This program of bank stabilization is urgently needed to be carried 
on to completion if the benefits that have been secured from this cut- 
off program are to be retained, and the bank-stabilization program 
does require large operations. But if they are prosecuted rapidly, 

-they will result in substantial savings to the Federal Government in 
bringing that phase of the program ‘to completion. 

Now, I would like to. dwell very briefly on the program for the 
Yazoo Basin. We have had an average of some 700,000 acres inun- 
dated annually at an estimated average cost of $4,000,000 annually. 
This project has been planned for the protection of that part of the 
basin, and funds should be made available so that the work can be 
prosecuted rapidly and these annual damages prevented. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that the flood control has been 
nationally recognized as a continuing obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This project is the oldest flood-control project on the books. 
The basic act that we are operating under was the first, but it is now 
23 years old, and the rate that we are progressing on this project as the 
recommendations are set up means another 12 years before we reach 
a state of completion. 

The Federal Government has a sizable investment already in this 
project, and it has a tremendous responsibility in it. The Corps of 
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Engineers, who are responsible, have done a magnificent job; they 
have taken the funds that have been made available, and have spent 
them with such wisdom that almost every area now involved has an 
equal measure of protection, but it is likewise true that no area has a 
full measure of protection which has long been promised, and which 
they so justly merit. 

We in the valley know the Army engineers will continue to wisely 
spend such funds as are made available to them. We feel that the 
budget recommendation of $61,000,000 will allow them to carry on 
what has been done in the past few years, a very well balanced pro- 
gram, and we urgently request that this committee give favorable 
consideration to the budget recommendation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wurrrineron. I would like next to present to the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. R. B. Oliver, of Cape Bivaqdas, Mo., who will 
speak for the group from Missouri. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Oniver. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is R. B. 
Oliver, Jr. I reside at Cape Girardeau, Mo., and appear here as a 
representative of the flood-control districts located in southeast 
Missouri. 

As you all know, the Mississippi River is the eastern boundary line 
of the State, but it is at Cape Girardeau that the “lower Mississippi” 
begins. It is there that the great alluvial valley, on the west side of 
the river, begins to spread out. It has long been called and is shown 
on the maps as the St. Francis Basin. 

This basin embraces a large area in southeast Missouri and in eastern 
Arkansas. From the hills at Cape Girardeau, Mo., it extends down- 
stream to the hills at Helena, Ark., a distance of approximately 250 
miles, with an average width of 50 miles on the east side of Crowleys 
Ridge. 

Consequently, the people of the basin are bound together, not only 
by waging a common fight against flood water, but also by economic, 
agricultural and transportation problems that have long welded their 
efforts into a common purpose which has obliterated the State line 
located on the 36°30’ degree of latitude, first made famous by the 
Missouri Compromise in 1820. 

Our chambers of commerce claim the best agricultural county in the 
Nation is located in the area and that Missouri, strange as it may seem, 
raises more lint cotton per acre than any other State, save in the 
Imperial Valley in California and Arizona, and prove it all by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. So it must be conceded we are not dis- 
cussing the needs of a swampy uninhabited area, one that is less worthy 
of consideration than foreign soil and the nationals living on it. 

Let me review briefly what has been done by the people of the area 
(a) by their own efforts and (4) with Government aid. 

The people of southeast Missouri and eastern Arkansas are now 
united in a common fight, along with other States, against flood waters 
of the Mississippi. They began single-handedly to construct levees 
to protect against the flood waters. At first they were individually 
constructed for protecting privately owned farms and plantations. 
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Then the people living in the area procured the enactment by the 
State legislatures of enabling acts for the incorporation of levee and 
drainage districts with power to tax, acquire right of way by eminent 
domain and to construct and maintain levees and ditches. ‘They were 
fairly successful until with ever-increasing flood stages the Missis- 
sippi crashed through their levees and destroyed the result of previous 
expenditures by attacks from the front, flank, and rear. That is to 
say, the levees broke due to excessive high stages and the back-water 
came in out of the tributaries from the rear doing like damage. In- 
creasing the flood stage is a necessary incident of controlling the flood- 
water between structures. The escape is through the tributaries, The 
Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, recognizes and admits the obli- 
gation of the National Government in that respect. 

In building these levees and ditches the people of southeast Missouri 
alone have paid out in special improvement taxes in retiring bonds and 
coupons, which were issued and sold by the districts to procure funds 
with which to construct their levees and ditches, over $80,000,000— 
a sum equal to one-fourth of the estimated cost of the entire flood- 
control works, as set forth in House Document 90, Seventieth Con- 
gress, and authorized by the act of May 15, 1928 (Public Law 391, 70th 
Cong., bottom line, p. 1). These districts are still carrying a heavy 
burden in retiring bonded indebtedness. 

We are not here making “inordinate requests for unjustified items 
of work having no national interest” which was the acid test laid 
down in that act. Every item of work referred to in this statement 
is an authorized project, or is a specifically approved item of work. 
We do not come here as mendicants. We have always done what was 
asked of us and met every governmental requirement. 

The next forward step took place on May 15, 1928, when the first 
adequate Flood Control Act was passed by the Congress and approved 
by the President. The Congress then recognized the obligation of the 
National Government to protect against the flood waters of the Missis- 
sippi and authorized an appropriation bill, then thought to be ade- 
quate, but due to various and sundry causes, additional appropriations 
have been made at each successive session of Congress, looking toward 
the accomplishment of the objectives of the comprehensive act of 
May 1928. 

There has been fine cooperation between the local taxing districts 
along the Mississippi River in Missouri with the Corps of Engineers 
in carrying out the purpose and intent of the act, but they have both 
been handicapped. Neither have had sufficient funds. 

By the joint efforts of the levee and drainage districts and the 
Corps of Engineers, 156 miles of main-stem levees have been built in 
Missouri south of Cape Girardeau and all are now being adequately 
maintained by the districts in which they are located. One of the 
absent factors in our flood protection is that the levees are not all 
up to the specified or project grade and section, i. e., they aré not all 
high enough nor strong enough to adequately protect against maxi- 
mum flood stages. 

About 60 percent of levee mileage in Missouri is below the project 
grade, and bank revetment or other protection measures. due to erod- 
ing banks are badly needed in places. Notwithstanding the tre- 





mendous responsibilities resting on the Chief of Engineers and_the 
President of the Mississippi River Commission, they have each done 
a magnificent job with all funds made available to them for this 
purpose. 

That Bureau of the Government whose duty it is to make sugges- 
tions as to the funds required for carrying out the functions of the 
Government has been under severe strain in trying to make a fair 
allocation of the anticipated revenue, but that agency cannot realize, 
as we do who live in the area, the necessity for ss as funds to 
safeguard and preserve the national funds heretofore spent in this 
work, nor the full importance of maintaining the navigation on the 
river, the public health and general welfare of the area. 

The budget sets up $61,000,000 for lower Mississippi River work. 
Very frankly, gentlemen, in our opinion that sum is insuflicient to 
adequately protect the Government’s previous investments in flood 
control in the “lower river” to say nothing of the acknowledged ob- 
ligation of the national government “that flood control on navigable 
waters or their tributaries is a proper activity of the Federal Govern- 
ment in cooperation with States, their political subdivisions and 
localities thereof,” (sec. 1, Flood Control Act, approved June 22, 
1936), for the following reasons: 

(1) About 60 percent of the 156 miles of main stem levees below 
Cape Girardeau in Missouri are reported as being below grade. Ade- 
quate funds should be provided to complete the job, The devastating 
floods now occuring in the upper reaches of the Mississippi, with 
sufficient continued rainfall, could well bring about the destruction 
in untold property damage and loss of life, due to the incompleted 
levees in the “lower river,” and particularly in the State of Missouri. 

(2) Bank revetment, I am now informed, costs about $950,000 
per mile. In one district alone in southeast Missouri $2,950,000 could 
wisely be spent in protecting against further bank encroachment on 
levees previously constructed, to say nothing of additional funds to 
enlarge levees to the project grade in that same district. With that 
as an example in one district, it is apparent how great the need is. 
A review of the reports will, I believe, disclose other stretches in 
other districts where main stem levees need to be raised and additional 
revetment work be done in order to adequately protect against antici- 
pated floods. 

(3) The national highways and trunk-line railroads both parallel 
the river and crisscross the St. Francis Basin. The economic loss to 
the nation by reason of the disruption of traffic, both highway and 
rail, caused by destructive floods can be best realized by those who 
have both seen and felt the result of such action. The general welfare 
of the nation requires that no stoppage result. In these perilous 
times it is just as important to keep traffic moving at home as it is 
on the supply lines. 

(4) There is but little difference in floodwater irrespective of 
whether it overflows the banks of a major stream or whether it backs 
up a tributary and then overflows the valley land. The Congress 
recognized that axiomatic statement in passing the Flood Control Act 
of June 22, 1936, previously quoted from. 
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The St. Francis River has long been classified as a navigable river 
but it is also a tributary of the Mississippi, the junction being just 
above Helena, Ark., so that its control falls within the announced 
policy of the Congress both as a navigable river and as a tributary 
of the Mississippi. 

The construction of a purely flood-control dam and holding basin 
at Wappapello on the upper reaches of that river has done much to 
control its floods but levees along its lower stretches are necessary 
and have been authorized and some money appropirated for their 
construction. A part of that work is now in progress but additional 
funds are needed. The local districts in that area are also cooperating 
with the Corps of Engineers. 

But that is not all. The Eighty-first Congress authorized a com- 
prehensively planned project set out in House Document 132, Eighty- 
first Congress, first session, for the completion of the control of the 
flood waters of the St. Francis, irrespective of whether they flowed 
downstream from the north or backed up from the south, or were 
held in suspense until the Mississippi receded. The cost of that proj- 
ect, which would completely protect 16 counties in eastern Arkansas 
and southeast Missouri from flood damage, is estimated at $51,100,000 
of which all but $6,000,000 would be spent in the State of Arkansas. 
An initial appropriation of $20,000,000 was authorized (H. R. 5472, 
81st Cong., approved May 17, 1950). 

Unfortunately the authorized appropriation was omitted. We feel 
it should now be included. 

The work is badly needed. It is economically justified and provides 
the completion of work previously begun. It is not, in the true sense, 
a new project. Notwithstanding the lower valley in Arkansas would 
be first protected, I am authorized to say that the Missouri districts 
join hands with the St. Francis levee district of Arkansas, the statutory 
sponsor of the project in that State, in pleading for sufficient funds 
to begin and complete at least a portion of the project in 1952-3. 

Our district in Missouri has already acquired practically all of the 
required right of way and is anxiously awaiting the day when the 
drag-line bucket will be excavating across the thirty-sixth parallel. 
Should our people be called upon to increase our food and fiber sup- 
plies, no other section of the Nation would so readily heed the call 
or could so adequately and fully comply with the requirements. All 
we need is the green light of a reasonable appropriation for the 
beginning of that project. 

I next desire to say a few words about the flood situation at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., a town of 25,000 population located at the extreme 
head of the St. Francis Basin. It is in the St. Louis district of the 
United States Corps of Engineers and consequently its flood protec- 
tion falls within rivers and harbors projects. 

It is technically not within the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River 
Commission, but since it is literally on the border line and since the 
House Appropriations Committee has control of all appropriations, I 
trust I shall not be out of order. 

The town was settled in 1794 and laid out as a platted city in 1801. 
Prior to the increased stages in the flood plan of the Mississippi River 
it was but little affected by floodwater, but during the last decade its 
main business section has been seriously overflowed by nine separate 
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floods, as shown by the following table compiled from official govern- 
mental reports: 


| 

; Date | Number 

Maximum goes; | flood re- | of days 

Date flood stage reached Sstagein | iat chee | ceded to | duration 
fect flood stage flood | above flood 

stag Stage | stage 

—_______ — —— _ — — — — ES EE —_ _ — aapeee | coseomem ee | | ee — 
June 25, 1942 __._.--. - : 36. 80 48} July 2 & 
May 18, 1943 __- “ 42. 40 10.4 | June 6 20 
June 10, 1943 sha bide « E ‘ : 36.70 4.7 | June 29 20 
Apr. 14, 1944 Baie : 40. 80 &8 > Mey 18 35 
Mar. 23, 1945 ; j 38.70 6.7 | May 4 44 
May 20, 1945 38.70 6.0 | June 30 42 
Jan. 12, 1946 33: 70 1.7 | Jan. 18 7 
June &, 1947 ‘ : i ; 41.90 9.9 | July 17 40 
Mar. 23, 1948_._._-. ‘ ais — : 37.80 5.8 | Apr. 7 16 


Flood stage is 32 feet. 

Gage of 35 feet covers Frisco Railroad rails and prohibits Diesel 
iocomotives from operating. I call attention to the ee number of 
days the river was above flood stage in 1943, 1944, 1945, and 1947, and 
the excessive depth of the water above flood stage. 

The Eighty-first Congress recognized the need of flood protection 
for the city of Cape Girardeau and included it within the authorized 
project (H. R. 5472, 81st Cong., approved May 17, 1950; H. Doe. 
294, 81st Cong., 1st sess. ) 

No construction funds have as yet been appropriated but the table 
above set out demonstrates the urgent need for such. Aerial photo- 
graphs of some of the floods, showing complete paralysis of all busi- 
ness, including railroad transportation, with water in the chief retail 
stores 5 feet deep, are available, if desired. 

The utility company which supplies electric energy for most of 
southeast Missouri is located on the river bank but never, prior » 
1943, was it threatened with stoppage by floodwater, however, it w 
with the utmost difficulty that it was : ‘able to operate during these flood 
years since many of them put 4 feet of water around its buildings : and 
cut off supply of coal by rail, forcing it to rely upon its adjacent stock- 
pile which was moved on coal cars through 4 feet of water. The In- 
ternational Shoe Co. plant, a six-story building making more men’s 
welt shoes than any other like factory, is in the flooded area and was en- 
gaged in making contract army shoes except during the period of time 
when it was compelled to shut down and remove all of its machinery 
from its first floor and store it elsewhere. 

Many retail stores, some of them nationally operated, who usually 
select best retail locations, were compelled to remove all merchandise 
from their first floor and obtain storage place elsewhere, completely 
closing them up from business. 

Mail transportation by the railroads was completely stopped. Not 
even the mail could get through. Such has been the proven situation. 

The project grade has been increased 7 feet at Cape Girardeau to 
protect against the maximum flood stage. The State Highway Com- 
mission of Missouri is rebuilding United States Highway No. 61 to 
meet the predicted stage. 

Two local special improvement districts, known as the Main Street 
improvement district and the North Main Street improvement dis- 
trict, have been organized for the sole purpose of cooperating with 
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the Government in affording protection to the city of Cape Girardeau 
and its business interests. ‘lhe city administration is anxious to have 
the project completed and will cooperate. 

The estimated cost of saving the town is $4,750,000 but due to favor- 
able topography one section can be built at a time without dependence 
upon other stretches. Our people feel that your committee should 
look with favor upon their plight and do something in the way of 
an appropriation adequate to begin the work. 

They feel that the present flood condition has been brought about 
by no action of theirs but is traceable solely to the increased flood 
stage in the river brought about by confining its floodwaters between 
levees along upper stretches of the river. 

We respectiully but very earnestly plead for an appropriation suffi- 
cient to at least build one of the sectors as proposed in House Docu- 
ment 204, Eighty-first Congress, first session, at this session of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Wurrrineron. Mr. Chairman, speaking for the association for 
the State of Kentucky was to have been Mr. W. B. Amberg. 

Witnesses for the associations are scheduled for appearance from 
States through which ultimately the waters from some 41 States in the 
Union flow, reaching up into Canada. 

I desire to present at this time Mr. J. Lester White, from the De- 
partment of Public Works, Louisiana. 

Mr. Rapavur. The committee will be glad to hear you, Mr. White. 

Mr. Wurre. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is J. Lester White, director of the Department of Public Works 
for the State of Louisiana. I live at Baton Rouge, and I am an engi- 
neer by profession. 

I have prepared a statement which I will present as briefly as pos- 
sible. 

We appear again before Congress with a plea to accelerate the com- 
pletion of the flood-control project on the lower Mississippi River. 
We know that the President’s instructions are to decrease all civil 
works not directly connected with the national emergency, but we 

‘annot agree that the flood control on the lower Mississippi River is 
a civil project that is unconnected with the national emergency. Any 
break in the levee, or the fact that the incomplete project is causing 
monetary loss to the State of Louisiana is bound to have an effect upon 
the national economy which in turn affects our present emergency. 

The greatest flood of record occurred in 1927 and 24 years have 
elapsed without the occurrence of a flood of as great a magnitude. We 

are certainly going on borrowed time now, and this so-called project 
flood could occur at any time, and we are still not ready to take care 
of it on the lower Mississippi River ; 22 years have elapsed since work 
started on the plan to control the floods of the Mississippi Valley 
and at this time we are only 72 percent complete. A great part of 
the remaining work affects the State of Louisiana. 

We have no fault to find with the progress made on the Morganza 
control structure in the last few years, but we certainly cannot stand 
idly by and see our recommended appropriation cut to a point where 
we know that the State is being placed in unnecessary jeopardy. 

The flood which occurred in 1950 was of such magnitude as 
to require the opening of the Bonne Carre spillway and also to cause 
the Army engineers to give serious consideration to the uncontrolled 


breaching of the Morganza spillway. Even with the opening of the 
Bonne Carre spillway the water at the city of New Orleans was within 
1 foot of topping the low point in the levee. Consider what a break 
in the levee at New Orleans would amount to. The average elevation 
of the city is below sea level, and crevasse within the city’s levees would 
cause water to be approximately 20 feet deep over a city whose popu- 
lation is better than half a million. The financial loss, should a flood 
in the city of New Orleans ever occur, would be of such magnitude as 
to more than pay for the incomplete part of the flood-control program. 

You have an organization in the United States Army engineers who 
‘an economically expend $100,000,000 per year on the Mississippi 
River, and the present budget recommendation is a little less than 
two-thirds of this amount. 

As stated above, the approval of appropriations, only related to the 
national emergency, should not be considered in the completion of the 
flood program. We earnestly request vour consideration of our rec- 
ommendation for $109,000,000, which is the amount that can be eco- 
nomically spent by the United States Army engineers in a fiscal year. 
In spending the above sum, very little critical material would be 
involved, and the organization now existing could very easily handle 
it. This is the amount that was recommended last vear by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Flood Control Association whose membership com- 
prises the citizens of all the States in the Mississippi Valley. In the 
seven States of the lower Mississippi Valley the population is 25,675,- 
000 people, which is 17.1 percent of the total population of the United 
States. These people certainly know what is needed on the river, and 
we know in what danger this section of the country was during the 
Second World War when money and personnel were both unavailable. 

We wish you to seriously consider the problem, and I am sure that 
if you were as familiar with it as the citizens of the valley, you would 
know that the waterway which is used by commerce from the Gulf up 
to the Great Lakes is certainly an important asset and any interrup- 
tion of its use by reason of an uncontrolled flood is bound to affect the 
national economy and therefore the present emergency. 

Flood stages have been raised in the middle and lower Atchafalaya 
Basin due to the incomplete Morganza spillway. And by incomplete 
I mean not only the structure at Morganza but the lack of a gate or 
lock in the east guide levee in the vicinity of Morgan City and also 
the extension of the guide levees up to grade from Morganza to the 
Gulf. The gage reading at Atchafalaya station in 1950 was 2 feet 
greater than in 1945 with practically the same amount of water pass- 
ing in the latitude of Old River. This is also causing an increase in 
the backwater area between the main levee and the guide levee. In 
1928, when flowage rights were purchased in the Atchafalaya Basin, 
payment was made on the basis of anticipated flooding once in every 
10 years. At the present time, due to the incomplete project, flooding 
is now occurring every year, and water is staying on some of the land 
6 to 8 months of every year. The backwater flood stage between the 
main and guide levees is found to be 5 feet higher than was anticipated 
in 1928, and while this is an impenetrable swamp to many, to some of 
our people it is their only source of livelihood, as they make their 
living by logging during favorable times of the year: due to the fre- 
quency of floods, their operations are being seriously hampered. 





The State of Louisiana has spent many millions to construct an 
adequate drainage system and the incomplete Morganza project is 
seriously affecting the proper functioning of our drainage in the lower 
part of the Atchafalaya River. The 100-percent functioning of the 
flood-control plan would not be possible until a decision is made on 
the method of controlling Old River. This closure is authorized and 
the authorizing act requires the Chief of Engineers to determine the 
elevation of the control structure and other various details to take 
care of a project flood at this point. Until this structure is also com- 
plete we will not have 100-percent flood-control relief in Louisiana, 
and the lack of a structure at Old River is affecting the State-wide 
drainage program of Louisiana, upon which we have spent many 
millions of dollars. 

We know that you are being requested every day for various appro- 
priations but we think that if you were as familiar with the problems 
on the lower Mississippi River as we are that there would be no hesi- 
tancy on your part in recommending the full amount of $100,000,000 as 
recommended oy the Mississippi River Valley Flood Control Associa- 
tion and whose resolution is really the voice of the people that will 
be affected. 

Mr. Wurrrrneron. Mr. Chairman, before Representative Passman, 
who is intensely interested in flood control in the Mississippi, presents 
the next witnesses, I would like to have the privilege of asking Mr. 
Larcade to make just a brief statement to the committee. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Chairman, I will take only a moment, because 
I know the committee is working under pressure. 

1 just wanted to say that 1am a member of the House Public Works 
Committee and I am greatly interested in protecting the lives and 
property not only of the people of the Mississippi Valley, but of the 
other areas in the United States. 

I am directly interested in the Atchafalaya River Basin. The 
Atchafalaya River is probably unique in the fact that while Repre- 
sentative Willis and others have indicated that the rivers of this coun- 
try flow into the Mississippi, the Atchafalaya is the only river into 
which the Mississippi River flows, and we are presently able to take 
away from the Mississippi River, in flood stage, something like a half 
or more of the discharge of that river, which flows through the Atcha- 
falaya River and on down to the Gulf, bypassing Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans. 

I have appeared before your committee previously, and in view 
of the fact that there are a number of important witnesses who have 
come some distance and who would like to appear, 1 will ask permis- 
sion to file a statement. 

I would like to say that last year I presented a book entitled “Rebel- 
lious River,” to members of the committee which tells our story much 
more graphically than I could, and, with your permission, | would 
like to present another copy to the committee and hope the new mem- 
bers of your committee will find time to read this book. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Larcade, for you statement. 

Mr, Wurrrincron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, may I take a few moments to say that 
T am not here as a witness today, because I shall apear before the com- 
mittee at a later date. Iam here as vice president of the Mississippi 
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Valley Flood Control Association to assist in arranging time for other 
witnesses. We shall try to handle this as expeditiously as possible 
because Mr. Norrell has two witnesses to be heard, and we agreed to 
give Mr. Norrell some of our time. 

We have one other witness for Louisiana today and before Mr. 
Norrell introduces his witnesses, I would like to call on my colleague, 
Mr. Willis, from St. Martinsville, to introduce the next witness. 

Mr. Wituts. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I, of 
course, want to urge upon the committee the approval of the budget 
recommendation for the lower Mississippi River Valley and its tribu- 
taries. I shall personally appear later or file a statement of my own, 
but my purpose now is to introduce to the committee Mr. Wade O. 
Martin. Mr. Martin is from my own home town. He has been con- 
tinuously, without interruption, elected by the people of Louisiana to 
various high State offices since 1912, and no one in our area has a 
more intimate knowledge of flood-control matters in the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley. He has devoted all of his life to that problem. As a 
matter of fact, he served as chairman of the Louisiana Flood Control 
Committee created by the State legislature, by appointment of the 
Governor, from 1927 to 1934. He was there during the visit of Presi- 
dent Hoover during the great flood of 1927. As you know, the visit of 
President Hoover, a great engineer, vitally interested in protection 
against floods in the Southlands, resulted in the act. of 1928, and 
no man living in my State is more highly regarded in matters of 
flood control or who has had more to do with the enactment of flood 
control acts in my State than Mr. Wade O. Martin, who I am very 
pleased to introduce to the committee at this time. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, my name is Wade O. Martin, Sr. My home is at St. 
Martinville, in St. Martin Parish, La. 

With your permission, I will qualify myself as a witness before 
your honorable committee : 

I was elected sheriff and ex officio tax collector of my parish, and 
served in that capacity from 1912 to 1932. 

In 1932 I was elected as a member of the Louisiana Public Service 
Commission. I became chairman of the commission in 1934 and I am 
now serving my fourth consecutive 6-year term in that capacity. I 
am also director of the commission’s division of flood control and 
navigation. 

The Louisiana Legislature created the Louisiana Flood Committee. 
By appointment from the Governor I served as its chairman from 
1927 to 1934—when it was replaced by the Louisiana Flood Contro] 
and Water Conservation Commission. By appointment from the 
Governor I served as chairman of this commission until 1940—when 
the Louisiana Department of Public Works was created. 

My interest in flood control dates back to my boyhood days and 
sprung primarily from the fact that thousands of acres of cultivated 
aud improved lands—belonging to my family—were confiscated by 
the ever-increasing volume of floodwaters pouring down upon us from 
some 31 States of the Union. These fertile lands were confiscated by 


floods and stand today as a sacrifice on the altar of flood control. 
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' Year after year, while I was sheriff, I helped to evacuate ever- 
increasing numbers of flood victims from their homes, and, as ex- 
officio tax collector, it was my painful duty to sell hundreds of farms 
for the unpaid taxes—or—under mortgage foreclosure proceedings. 
I saw destitute families, whose homes I had had to seize and sell 
forage around among friends and relatives on higher ground for food 
and shelter. 

You gentlemen are aware, of course, that similar conditions existed 
in many sections of the United States, and that local and State au- 
thorities were unable to cope with a problem of such magnitude. 

Finally, the great flood of 1927 crystallized public sentiment in favor 
of national flood control. After many hearings and a prolonged 
legislative battle Congress, in 1928, passed an act declaring flood 
control to be a national problem and a national obligation. That was 
23 years ago. The law has not been repealed; the obligation has not 
been revoked, and the necessity for action is more urgent than ever 
before. And still, we have to come back to Washington annually, at 
considerable expense and inconvenience, to beg Congress for adequate 
appropriations to continue the construction of flood-control works 
which have been authorized by the Congress. 

Frequently, in spite of our best efforts, the funds made available 
are such less than could be economically and justifiably disbursed in 
the public interest. Because of this situation people throughout the 
Mississippi Valley have organized committees and associations to 
battle in Congress for adequate funds to carry to completion the 
Mississippi River project authorized by Congress. 

And that’s what brings us here today. 

The entire Mississippi River and tributaries is one project and if 
any element, such as the Atchafalaya Basin fails, the whole project 
fails. That’s one example. There are many others. 

The Atchafalaya, being the lowest and most important relief outlet 
of the Mississippi River, is the principal part of the project that re- 
mains to be completed. 

In discussing flood control you hear a great deal about the Miss- 
issippi River, the great Father of Waters. In comparison, you hear 
very little about the Atchafalaya Basin. Yet, it is a most vital link 
in our chain of defenses against flood disasters in the valley. 

Let me remind you that at the head of the Atchafalaya Basin, at 
the latitude of Old River, the Red, Atchafalaya, and Mississippi Rivers 
converge. At that point the project flood would be composed of all the 
floodwaters coming from the Ohio, the upper Mississippi, the St. 
Francis, the White, the Arkansas, the Yazoo, the Ouachita, and the 
Red Rivers. At this point, where all of these floodwaters meet, their 
combined flow is computed to be 3,000,000 cubic feet per second. When 
you consider the magnitude of the problem of harnessing and control- 
ling floods on the Ohio, as well as on these other great rivers, on an 
individual basis, try to visualize the problem of handling their com- 
bined discharges when they all hit the same place at the same time— 
as they do at Old River—at the head of the Atchafalaya Basin. 

In other words, if a man’s home floats away, at flood time, out of 
either the Ohio, the upper Mississippi, the St. Francis, the White, the 
Arkansas, the Yazoo, the Ouachita, or the Red River, he can come right 
on down to the head of the Atchafalaya and, provided it hasn’t been 
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demolished by the current, he will find his home, since there is no other 
place in God’s world for it to go. 

Now, since the Mississippi River, including the Bonnet Carre spill- 
way, below Old River, flowing via Baton Rouge and New Orleans, can 
carry only 1,500,000 cubic feet per second (or just one-half of the 
project flood) try to figure what would happen to the whole levee 
system if we did not find a way to divert the additional 1,500,000 cubic 
feet per second through floodways and spillways. 

This is where the Atchafalaya Basin comes in and proves up its 
importance in the project. That part of the basin that has been dedi- 
sated to flood control has already been leveed off. It is about 110 miles 
long by 45 miles wide. Much of this area was in cultivation before 
floodwaters drove the owners away. 

From Old River to the Gulf of Mexico, the Mississippi and the 
Atchafalaya are of equal importance on a project wide basis. In the 
event of a project flood, which could happen at just any old time, 
according to Nature’s whims, they must respectively carry just exactly 
half of the floodwaters. To preserve the integrity of the levee system, 
to safeguard the lives and the property of the people in the valley, 
they must each carry 1,500,000 cubic feet per second from Old River to 
the sea. 

Passing 1,500,000 cubic feet per second down the Atchafalaya is 
easier said than done. 

The Atchafalaya River proper is capable of carrying only 650,000 
cubic feet per second of the 1,500,000 cubic feet per second total 
necessary diversion. Therefore, it becomes necessary to prepare the 
Atchafalaya Basin to carry the excess over and above its normal ca- 
pacity. Plans for the Morganza floodway, and other preparatory 
features, were made. The act was duly amended to provide for this 
part of the project. The work was authorized by Congress. 

Much of the work has already been completed, much of it is under 
continuing contracts. Now, that completion is in sight, is certainly 
not the time to discontinue, or even to curtail, the progress because 
of inadequate funds with which to proceed in an orderly and economi- 
cal manner. 

The Morganza floodway is a positively controlled outlet now under 
construction a few miles below Old River—and connects the Missis- 
sippi and Atchafalaya Rivers between levee lines. If it is indicated 
that the flood flow in the Mississippi, below Old River, will exceed 
1,500,000 cubic feet per second—in addition to the normal and natural 
Atchafalaya diversion, the Morganza floodway will be operated— 
taking care of an additional 600,000 cubic feet per second. In the 
event it becomes necessary the West Atchafalaya floodway would be 
placed into operation to accommodate the final 250,000 cubic feet per 
second of the project flood. 

Of course, when we throw this tremendous volume of water in the 
Atchafalaya Basin it is incumbent upon us to harness and guide it 
safely to the sea. The outlet must be increased in proportion to the 
intake. These two features must be kept in balance. Accordingly, 
the act provides for additional outlets and other necessary flood- 
control works at the lower end of the basin and in the vicinity of 
Morgan City. Some of this work is completed; some of it is under 
construction. 
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Also included in the protected areas are several railroads and high- 
ways, power and communication facilities, connecting the eastern 
and western sections of the country. In addition to vast agricultural 
acreage, there are numerous large and important industries, whose 
products have an important bearing on the economy, welfare, and 
defense of our country. Failure of the levees would disrupt communi- 
cations and transportation facilities and prove disastrous to agricul- 
tural and industrial areas and to the country as a whole. 

The Atchafalaya Basin is the principal part of the project that 
remains to be completed. But there are numerous sections of our 
levees throughout the project, some short and some long, that need 
varying amounts of work (from 6 inches in some spots to 6 feet in 
others) to bring them fully up to project grade and section. It would 
be an act of criminal negligence and indifference to neglect or defer 
this patching and repair work. The cost would be as chicken feed 
compared to the money already disbursed for their construction. 

Everybody knows that no chain is stronger than its weakest link. 
The few weak links in our levee lines should be touched up without 
delay. 

The people of the entire valley are united in support of the Missis- 
sippi River project and wisely favor the entire project—including 
that part which immediately protects them and which is at this time 
being worked on in the name of the Atchafalaya spillway—probably 
the weakest link in the chain at the present time. 

Some people are under the impression that because of the national 
emergency flood-control expenditures should be curtailed. Such a 
curtailment at this crucial stage could very easily result in a major 
national calamity. 

The Mississippi River project is equally, if not more, important 
during periods of emergency than during periods of peace. Work on 
the project was not continued in full force during World War II. 
Providence smiled on us then, but we must not push our luck too hard. 
Kor various reasons the work must be continued in full force now 
for the protection of the valley and of the industry and commerce 
necessary for a maximum national effort. 

Any slowing down now would be costly through loss of the effee- 
tiveness of the work already completed. The Federal Government 
has already invested considerable sums of money to meet its obliga- 
tion to control floods. Now that much of the job has been completed, 
now that the end is in sight, it seems to me that it is your duty and 
added obligation to protect the Government’s investment by making 
available adequate funds to complete the project in an efficient and 
orderly manner. 

At this point, I want to remind you that in the event of a project 
flood before the completion of the Morganza spillway it would have 
to be opened in its incomplete state. In that event much of the work 
already completed jaa damaged or lost. But that’s not the worst 
of it. Under the law, the spillway cannot be opened until certain 
flood-control works have been completed at the lower end and unpro- 
tected end of the basin, in the vicinity of Morgan City and Berwick. 

If it becomes necessary to open Morganza regardless—the Govern- 
ment would lose much of the money it has invested and besides that 


the Government would be responsible in damages to flooded areas in 
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accordance with the law. These damages would run into vast sums 
of money. 

In conclusion, as we see it, gentlemen, it is the duty and obligation 
of the Congress, under the law, to control floods. At this stage the 
only weapon you can use to carry out that obligation is to make avail- 
able adequate funds to keep the work going in full force. 

It is abi your duty and obligation to protect the Federal Govern- 
ment’s investment up to date in flood control. At this state of the 
project your only method of accomplishing this purpose is to make 
available adequate funds to complete the project in the shortest pos- 
sible time—before another big flood. 

It is your duty and obligation to do everything you can to protect 
the Federal Government against lawsuits and payments of vast sums 
in damages. The only thing you can do to safeguard the Federal 

yovernment in this matter is to make available sidoetinte funds with 
the view and hope of completing the Morganza floodway before it 
becomes necessary to use it. 

I have confidence in your intelligence and integrity and sense of 
fairness and I feel sure that you will not disappoint the many thou- 
sands who are praying for the early completion of the Mississippi 
project. 

I thank you for the opportunity of appearing before your honorable 
committee. 

And there is other preparatory work in the basin to make it possible 
for it to carry one and a half million second-feet. Its normal capacity 
is only about 650,000 feet, so the Morganza is a control floodway being 
constructed a few miles below Old River, and it connects the Missis- 
sippi and the Atchafalaya between levee lines. 

That is one of the points, and then there are other preparatory flood- 
control works to be constructed at the lower end of the basin. It 
actually provides for all of that. In the event of a superflood, a project 
flood, if it is indicated the Mississippi would have to carry 1,500,000 
second-feet, the Morganza floodway would be placed in operation, 
and that would take care of an additional 600,000 second-feet, and, if 
necessary, the spillway would be opened to provide a passage for the 
other 250,000 feet of the total necessary diversion. But passing 1,500,- 
000 second-feet down the Atchafalaya Basin is easier said than done. 
All these preparations have to be made, and a lot of the work has been 
completed and much of it is under construction. 

At the lower end, I want particularly to call your attention to that. 
Flood-control projects have to be constructed to protect the lower basin 
that is not otherwise protected. 

The law provides, gentlemen, that this Morganza floodway cannot 
be opened and used until the work at the lower end of the basin is 
constructed. It is known to all of us in the event of a project flood 
the Morganza floodway would have to be used, whether it is completed 
or not. 

If we were to have a project flood before this Morganza floodway is 
completed, and it was opened, the Government would be subject to 
lawsuits for flood damages at the lower end of the valley, and that 
would run into vast sums of money. 

Mr. Kerr. No act of God is the subject of law. 

Mr. Martin. That is true, but the act provides that the Morganza 
floodway would be used to protect the rest of the country, but under 





our form of government you cannot sacrifice, punish, confiscate the 
lands of a nortion of your country to protect the rest of the country, 
and so that provision was put into law, that the Morganza floodway 
could not be opened to flood a vast area of land until the flood-control 
work had been constructed, so if God will it and the Morganiza flood- 
way is opened before it is completed, there would be a loss of much of 
the work that has been done and, besides that, there would be losses 
in the way of damages. 

We have spent vast sums of money already for flood control, and 
we think, as has been said by other witnesses, we should protect the 
Government’s investment. If we do not do that, in the event of a 
big flood we would lose much of the money that has been spent. 

The Atchafalaya spillway is the main part of this Mississippi River 
project that remains to be completed. As you have heard from the 
other witnesses, there are other sections of the levee lines that are 
not up to grade. Besides all this, through the Atchafalaya Basin you 
have various railroads, highways, high-power lines and communica- 
tion lines that would be destroyed unless preparations are made. 

Mr. Passman. We have all been testifying in behalf of the Budget’s 
recommendation for the lower Mississippi and its tributaries. I 
stated a moment ago that I would appear before the committee later. 
Mr. Norrell, of course, is interested in many projects in the lower 
Mississippi and the projects about which he testified this morning 
border my district and that of Mr. Harris’s, so Mr. Norrell will speak 
for the particular project he has in mind. 

Mr. Norreiu. I know that you are tired and that it is past lunch 
time. The witnesses that we have are not going to consume but just 
a brief part of your time. 

I do want to say that the Mississippi River is a big drainage ditch 
for two-thirds of the States of the Union. I am endorsing everything 
that has been said. 

In Louisiana and Arkansas there is a project known by you as the 
Boeuf and Tensas Rivers and Bayou Macon Basin. This portion was 
authorized several years ago. You made an annual appropriation for 
it. If there is any drainage project that is an emergency, this is it. 
Tf there is any in the interest of national defense, this is it. 

None of this money could be expended in Arkansas, but it is neces- 
sary that they construct this project from the lower reaches. After 
they expend the money in the next fiscal year that the Budget has 
allowed, they will still be about 56 miles from the Arkansas line. 

There is, I believe, an allocation of $1,800,000 for the next fiscal 
year to be used on this project. I think that the Army engineers 
would like to have about $3,798,000. They desperately need that 
much. I want to urge this committee, in conclusion, to at least try 
to have at least $3,798,000 set aside for use in this project. 

After all, $61,000,000 is a great cut over what we had last year, for 
the entire lower Mississippi. 

Mr. Rasavur. What percentage of the money is this $61,000,000? 

Mr. Norrety. You have a budget estimate here of $1,800,000 out of 
the $61,000,000. 

Mr. Rapavrt. It is included in the $61,000,000? 

Mr. Norreti. Yes; I think the engineers asked for $3,798,000, I 
am asking you to determine what the engineers requested, and please 
arrange some way that the money can be expended. 
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Now, I am going to introduce my statement for the record. 
Mr. Kerr. It wil be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


The Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944, authorizes a project for the im- 
provement of the Boeuf and Tensas Rivers and Bayou Macon, including the 
enlarging and straightening of the Boeuf River channel downstream from the 
Arkansas-Louisiana line. The Flood Control Act of July 24, 1946, authorized 
an extension of that project above the State line to include a large drainage 
system in southeast Arkansas consisting of 1,350 square miles of alluvial valley 
land in a strip 80 miles long extending southward from the vicinity of Pine 
Bluff, bounded on the east by the Mississippi River levee and on the west by 

Sayou Bartholomew Divide. Cypress Creek, which drains 480 square miles in 
the northern part of this area, formerly discharged into the Mississippi River, 
but the outlet has been closed and the drainage diverted southward to Boeuf River 
and Bayou Macon by means of the Cypress Creek drainage system. Local inter- 
ests have expended in excess of $25,000,000 for flood control and drainage im- 
provements and have cooperated with the Mississippi River Commission in 
improvements carried out by that agency, but they have become must dis- 
couraged in their efforts by lack of an adequate outlet south of the State line. 

The basin is subject to severe floods on the average of once in 2 or 3 years, and 
to minor floods several times each year, and loss in crop production only through- 
out the area is estimated to be in excess of $1,000,000 annually. 

These drainage problems are the outgrowth of the construction of the main-line 
Mississippi River levee. 

Comparatively insignificant progress has been made on the over-all project 
since its approval during the war years, only $3,701,000 having been made avail- 
able to date for a $20,0000,000 job. The engineers consider it inadvisable to 
improve the tributary streams to the extent necessary to substantially improve 
our presently intolerable lack of drainage in this section, until the channel 
improvements in the lower reaches of the system are sufliciently improved to 
accommodate the increased flow which would result from improvements to the 
tributaries. 

In addition to the desperate need for drainage for agricultural purposes, in 
recent years we have had in and around the towns of McGehee and Dermott, 
Ark., extremely bad sanitary conditions from Black Pond and Big Bayou sloughs, 
which are tribuntaries of Big Bayou in the Boeuf River system. In order to 
relieve these extremely bad sanitary conditions in those sections existing at the 
time, the engineers in June of 1948 did a small amount of channel clearance on 
Black Pond slough. In 1949 Big Bayou slough was also improved but during the 
course of the latter work a court action was instituted by downstream land- 
owners against the drainage district to stop the work on the basis that it 
increased flooding in the lower reaches. The court decision permitted the 
completion of this small amount of work but prohibited further cooperation in 
such local attempts for relief. 

It is patent that we in Arkansas can secure no relief except by progressive 
improvement upstream. The President of the Mississippi River Commission 
recently advised me that, with only the funds set up in the budget estimate for 
this project for the next fiscal year, we will still be about 56 miles below the 
Arkansas border, and that it would take three more years after fiscal year 1952, 
with appropriations at the rate of $1,800,000 per vear to bring the work to the 
Arkansas line. It is heartening to note that the farther north the work pro- 
gresses, the faster it will go in miles per dollar, but at the present rate of 
progress our generation may never see its completion and we must live out our 
days under constant hazard to life and crops. 

The appropriations for this project are included in the lump sum for the 
lower Mississippi River. It is my understanding that the engineers made a 
request for $132,000,000 for the lower Mississippi for the next fiscal year, and 
that the President placed a ceiling of $75,000,000 on the item, The budget, how- 
ever, reduced its estimate to $61,000,000. For the current fiscal year the appro- 
priation was $66,422,400. Of course we should have as much as last year, if 
not more, because of the increases in wages and prices, 

I am further informed that the request made by the engineers for the Boeuf 
and Tensas River project was for $3,798,000. The budget estimate of $1,800,000 
cuts this request by more than half, $1,998,000. The engineers say that they 
can economically use $3,798,000 in the next fiscal year and need it for the prose- 
cution of the work. The budget estimate for the lower Mississippi might be 
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increased by the amount of $1,998,000, with instructions that the additional 
money be used on this project, or, if the committee does not see fit to increase 
the budget estimate, it is my hope that the committee will state in its report 
that the amount to be used on it is $3,798,000. 

When such an amount is appropriated we in Arkansas will still be far from 
the relief we need from our present sufferings, but we will be encouraged thereby 
to know that our neighbors in Louisiana will be relieved to this extent and it 
would give us hope that eventually we may get our own heads above water. 
We know that, at best, that happy day is several years ahead, but we are 
hoping that this Congress may assist us to this extent and that we may begin 
to see a difference between the time required and the eternity in prospect. 

Mr. Passman. Of course, the appropriation for the lower Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries was made in a lump sum. None of it is ear- 
marked for any particular project. Once the appropriation has been 
made, if, in the wisdom of the Army engineers, that money can be 
spent more advantageously on some other project, then, of course, the 
money is spent on some other project. 

Mr. Norreti. That is right, except that they have stated to the 
committee that they are planning on allocations. 

Mr. Rasavut. The committee could designate that some money could 
be spent in a certain place, if they wanted to say so. 

Mr. Norrevi. Yes; that is correct. 

My first witness is Mr. DeWitt Poe, of Arkansas, and I ask you to 
kindly let him have a few minutes. 

Mr. Por. I live at Magee in Desha County, Ark. I am a member 
of the Arkansas General Assembly and chairman of the levee drain- 
age committee of the house and vice chairman of the budget com- 
mittee. 

I am appearing here as president of the Southeast Arkansas Drain- 
age Association, covering the counties in southeast Arkansas south of 
the Arkansas River, to the Louisiana line. 

The project for improvement of the Boeuf and Tensas Rivers and 
Bayou Macon was authorized by the Flood Control Act of July 24, 
1946, and it provided for the improvement of approximately 30 miles 
of the Boeuf River in Arkansas and 33 miles of the Big Bayou, 76 
miles of canal No. 19, and 19 miles on canal 43, and 29 miles on canal 81. 

Our drainage from surface water, flood control, all passes down the 
Boeuf River through Louisiana, because there is no outlet to the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The Cypress Creek drainage district and other drainage districts 
were formed 40 years or more ago so as to divert the waters of Cypress 
Creek to going into the Mississippi River into Desha County, drain- 
ing the water northward toward Pine Bluff and east to Bayou Bar- 
tholomew. The levee could not be closed across the gap of this stream 
to make a continuous levee line on the Mississippi River until local 
drainage was taken care of. That the people undertook to do at that 
time, taking the water down through the State of Louisiana as stated 
a moment ago. 

Now, our local situation there is that with the increased clearing 
of the lands in this alluvial basin, and the digging of the new farm 
ditches, the flood condition has grown worse and worse, and is growing 
progressively worse, it seems, all the while. So we are here support- 
ing the requested appropriation for the lower valley and hoping that 
more money can be made available of the Boeuf project and, if pos- 
sible, the amount requested by the engineers be granted so that the 
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time will not be so long when the improvement up the Boeuf reaches 
the Arkansas line and some improvement can be made. 

Mr. Kerr. Do the engineers have any amount to be appropriated on 
the item that you are discussing? ; 

Mr. Por. There have been appropriations for it. 

Mr. Kerr. Did they directly request an amount? 

Mr. Por. I am sure that has been done in years past since the law 
was passed in 1946. 

Mr. Kerr. It is not in this bill. 

Mr. Passman. You are speaking, of course, of the Boeuf Basin. 

Mr. Por. That is right. 

Mr. Passman. There have been certain funds expended in the lower 
sections of Louisiana, but nothing up in your section in Arkansas, and 
the Louisiana end of it should be completed before you can benefit in 
Arkansas; is that not right? 

Mr. Por. That is correct; that the improvement must be completed 
in Louisiana, coming upstream, before any work can be done in 
Arkansas, and any additional money would be expended in Louisiana 
in hurrying up the work so that perhaps in 3, 4, or 5 years we could get 
relief instead of the 15 or 20 it will be if we get no money, or get no 
more money than we have been getting. Last year I believe there was 
$725,000 for this project. 

Mr. Harris. I would like to clarify a point right here. 

What you are talking about is on the lower part of the Tensas River, 
the Boeuf and Bayou Macon. There are a lot of streams that come 
together. The Army engineers have an understanding or an agree- 
ment with the commission of Louisiana that they had to relieve all 
of that down there before they could move out of there at all. Con- 
sequently, for the past 3 years all the money that has been appropri- 
ated for this project has gone within the 15 miles in the lower part of 
this whole basin. 

Mr. Kerr. In Louisiana? 

Mr. Harris. Louisiana. 

Mr. Norreii. And necessarily so. 

Mr. Harris. About 70 miles from there up to the Arkansas-Louisi- 
ana line. 

Now, begining with this year in the appropriation, they will start 
at about the 35-mile point from there and come upstream in one of 
those drainage districts toward Arkansas and will get to within sev- 
eral miles of the State. It will be, at least the way they are going, 
another 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Norrewn. Three years. 

Mr. Harris. Before they even get to the Arkansas line. The con- 
gestion is this: By the action of the appropriations above in Arkansas, 
all of this water comes right down on these gentlemen here, into 
Desha County and Chico County. There is no way in God’s world 
for it to get out because you have it dammed up below. You are 
appropriating funds to let water loose up above them; you are ap- 
propriating funds to do something below them, but you have them 
dammed up in the middle, and they cannot do a thing in the world 
but take all the water that comes down there and they cannot get out. 

Mr. Kerr. Do the engineers understand it? 

Mr. Harris. Thoroughly. It is a question of economics and getting 
the money. They cannot, with the budget they have, move any faster. 
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They could get to it in 2 years, and they told me if they were per- 
mitted to have the funds they could get up there and do it. It is a 
terrible situation. 


Mr. Passman. I hope that it has been made clear that this project 
originates in the lower part of the Fifth District in Louisiana. You 
must necessarily develop the project from Louisiana northward be- 
cause you cannot develop the project in Arkansas without having it 
first developed in the lower section. 

Mr. Harris. That is right. They could go in by injunction in the 
lower part and prevent the engineers from doing it. 

Mr. Rasaur. We have had the engineering problems in all these 
projects before. We are not engineers and we have to go according 
to the engineers and the information that they bring to us. They are 
the engineers to advise Congressmen as to what progress can be made, 
and the Congress is going to spend the money for that according to 
the engineers. But the explanation that has been made here today 
about will raise a question in our minds to talk to them about it, and 
then we will see about the whole situation and how it is related. 

Mr. Por. May I say another word? I have statements and letters 
here from a great many people in this area in Arkansas showing the 
economic situation. , 

Mr. Rasavr. Would you like to put them into the record ? 

Mr. Por. Yes. 


(The statements are as follows:) 


AUTHORIZED PROJECT OF BOEUF AND TENSAS RIVERS AND Bayou MACON, IN ARKANSAS 


The project for improvement of the Boeuf River and Bayou Macon, Ark., is 
located in southeast Arkansas, in Chicot, Desha, Ashley, Drew, and Lincoln 
Counties, in the area between the Bayou Bartholomew and the Arkansas and 
Mississippi Rivers; the project was authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
July 24, 1946, and provides for the improvement of approximately 30 miles of 
Boeuf River, in Arkansas, 33 miles of Big Bayou, 76 miles on canal No. 19 
(Bayou Macon), 19 miles on canal 43, and 29 miles on canal No. 81. 

The project will provide flood control and drainage benefits to approximately 
535,000 acres, in Arkansas, of which, approximately 285,000 acres are cleared, 
and the remaining 310,000 acres are wooded. 

The Arkansas River has its confluence with the Mississippi in Desha County, 
Ark., and the northern half of this area is in the Arkansas River Basin. 

The project is designed to give greatly needed relief to large areas in Arkansas 
and Louisiana from flood and storm waters in this basin of the Boeuf, Tensas, 
and Bayou Macon, thereby releasing thousands of cleared land acres to annual 
cultivation, and over 300,000 acres in Arkansas of rich, delta land, to being 
improved and placed in cultivation for the production of rice, cotton, alfalfa, 
corn, oats, etc. 

This improvement became necessary when many years ago the levee on the 
west side of the Mississippi River in Desha County was constructed across Cypress 
Creek, draining the area to the northward through Lincoln and Jefferson Counties, 
and all surface and storm waters were cut off from their natural outlet and 
diverted inland through canals and natural streams, at the cost of the local 
citizens, which cost totaled many million of dollars. This drainage system has 
since become obsolete because additional watersheds above were emptied into it 
and because no work was done in Louisiana to provide adequate ditches and 
drains to carry the water south in order to ultimately discharge it into the 
Mississippi River by way of the Red River. 

The Flood Control Act of July 24, 1946, authorized the Corps of Engineers to 
proceed with the improvement and, since the passage of the act, small annual 
appropriations have been made available by Congress for the furtherance of the 
work. An appropriation of approximately $750,000 was made for the fiscal year 
1951 and, at the present rate of work, approximately 20 years will be required to 
complete the project. 





If sufficient funds could be placed in the hands of the Corps of Engineers the 
entire project could be completed in about 3 years. If the area to be served by 
the project is to survive and prosper sufficient funds must be made available for 
the purpose of completing the work in the shortest possible length of time. 


— 


STATEMENT OF W. W. Groupes, oF Eupora, ARK. 


I am attorney for the Budora-Western drainage district, which embraces all 
of the town of Chicot and Eudora and 121,000 acres of sectional lands in the 
south end of Chicot County, Ark., and adjoins the State of Louisiana on the 
south. This drainage district was created in 1921, and I have been attorney 
for the same continuously since its organization, except for a few years while 
it was in Federal receivership. 

Prior to the organization of this district Boeuf River from a point about 
3 miles north of the Arkansas-Louisiana State line to several miles below the 
State line was a chain of lakes, the main channel being almost completely 
stopped up north of the State line and a number of small bayous branching off 
and spread out through the adjacent low lands and converging again south of 
the State line. In 1926 the Eudora-Western completed the construction of its 
improvement by dredging a ditch with a 210-foot bottom down to the State line. 
Since the completion of this work in 1926 a large drift of logs and other debris 
have drifted at the State line just about completely blocking the drainage above. 
As time has gone by silt has added to this fill and has greatly aggravated the 
drainage condition of the whole country, as Boeuf is the main outlet for the 
drainage above, including a ntimber of drainage canals, as well as all of the 
natural drainage streams. 

Still further to aggravate the situation during the war when the Government 
had a Jap camp at Jerome, Ark., just outside of our county in Ashley County, 
and then immediately after this camp was abandoned, the Government estab- 
lished one of its rehabilitation colonies there, the Government went in there on 
its own and drained a large section by cutting a number of ditches into Beouff. 
This has given us so much water in Boeuf that it is now flooding worse than it 
did before our drainage district did any work on it. Little can be accomplished, 
in my opinion, toward drainage of much of our low lands along Boeuf until this 
outlet at the State line is relieved, and our whole section is vitally interested 
in a sufficient appropriation to hasten the Boeuf-Tensas. project to give us some 
relief within a reasonable time. 


REporRT OF PROBLEMS OF DRAINAGE IN CHIcCoT County, BY Loyp E. Waters, 
CouNntTy AGENT 


THE AREA 


Chicot County was formed October 25, 1823, and the boundaries were defined 
by an act passed November 2, 1835, however, several changes were made in the 
boundaries of the county and at the present time the county is approximately 
18 miles wide and 39 miles long which is about one-third of its original size. 

The county is located in the extreme southeastern part of the State in the 
delta region of Arkansas and is bounded on the east by the Mississippi River, 
on the north by Desha County, and on the west by Drew and Ashley Counties, 
on the south by the State of Louisiana. The total land area is now 414,080 acres. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The topography of the county varies from almost level to level with elevation 
ranging from 140 feet in the northwestern corner of the county to 100 feet in 
the south, have an average slope of approximately 1 foot per mile. The length of 
the growing season is approximately 230 days with an annual mean temperature 
of 62.5° F., and a normal rainfall of 50.3 inches. 

There are only two major soil types found in the county, approximately 80 
percent of the area has soils of recent alluvial origin, the other one-fifth has 
south Arkansas terrace-type soil. The soil series vary from light sands to heavy 
clays and all soils rank high in productivity. 

All of the soils in the county are adapted to general type farming except the 
heavy clay soils which are more suited to the growing of cotton. These heavy 
soils are for the most part rich in lime and being of a clay texture are not so 
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well suited to corn production, however, oats are produced to good advantage 
on this type of soil where drainage is afforded. 


PRESENT POPULATION TRENDS 


The population of Chicot County for 1940 was 27,453, and there were 19,229 
rural population. In 1950 the population of Chicot County was 22,306, which 
was a decrease from 1940. The rural population has decreased more than the 
town population. 


TRENDS OF FARM TENANCY AND SIZE OF FARMS 


There are two distinctive types of land in the county. The distinctive features 
of agriculture in the eastern half of the county is the plantation system char- 
acterized by large operations which are worked by tenant croppers and wage 
hands. In the western half of the county the land is occupied mostly in small 
tracts by white owners and operators. The average of which is approximately 
80 acres. 

The recent trends is to larger farms and fewer landowners in the majority 
of the communities in the county. 


LAND UTILIZATION AND PRODUCTIVITY OF SOILS 


The major crop grown in Chicot County is cotton, which there is an average 
cf 50 or 60 thousand acres grown each year yielding from one-half to one bale 
per acre, The principal feed crops in the county are oats, corn, hay, and head 
grain, in which most of the yields are very high on the better-drained land. 


AREA DESCRIPTION, ANALYSIS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The area in Chicot County which is subject to overflow is many thousands 
of acres throughout the county. The main channels that overflow are Bayou 
Mason and Beouff River with Big Bayou and Little Bayou and other small 
streams contributing. All of Chicot County is drained by Bayou Mason and 
Beouff River and the tributaries and when these channels are full and overflow 
it endangers the crops on many thousands of acres in the county and to some 
extent on the crops in the county except a small ridge which is in the south 
portion of the county. 

From Highway 82 south to the Louisiana line it is 20 miles and the elevation 
fall is less than 15 feet. The clearing of lands throughout the county and the 
small drainage project that we have fills Big Bayou and Beouff River and 
Bayou Mason very quickly and causes the water to spread over the drainage 
basins for a period of'a few days. Drainage canals are overloaded with accu- 
mulated runoff water when big rains fall and at the Arkansas-Louisiana State 
line during heavy flood rains, the channel backs up and floods 8 or 10 miles, 
caused by backwater from these tributaries. The flood hazard seems to be 
increasing from year to year by the fact that we have approximately 169,000 
acres of cropland and many more drainage ditches are being dug by the farmers 
trying to drain the land which they are cultivating. The lack of drainage and 
main drainage ditches to carry the water from the farms has caused somewhat 
of a health problem to the people throughout the county. It certainly has caused 
a big problem in trying to build roads and better schools, because it is impossible 
to construct these things for the betterment of the people, due to the lack of 
drainage in the county. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


Of the total 414,080 acres comprising Chicot County there is approximately 
169,000 of cultivatable land. There is at this time 150,000 or 200,000 acres of 
fertile land under protection of levees which is undeveloped. This is potential 
agricultural land of the finest quality which will be developed only if drainage 
is had. There could be at least 150,000 acres reclaimed and made into practical 
family-sized farms for at least 1,500 or 2,000 farm families to live on and 
make an adequate living if proper drainage was had for the entire watershed in 
the county. 


SUMMARY 


In summing up the situation in Chicot County as I see it since I have been work- 
ing for 4 years, I feel that we must have the larger outlets opened before we can 





do very much farm drainage, building lateral ditches and reclaiming land. As 
1 have stated, there could be many thousands of acres reclaimed and many farm 
families move in the county if the proper drainage was had. It would also 
cause an increase in population instead of a decrease as we have had the past 
10 years. There are in this county some of the most fertile land in the United 
States and the production is high on all land that is well drained. With the 
growing season that we have and the increasing acres in crops and the large 
number of livestock being raised in the county it will cause the income of the 
farmers to at least double or maybe triple if the proper drainage could be had. 
I wish to stress throughout my report and to the proper authorities the im- 
portance of the two large drainage outlets that we have in the county which 
must be adequately drained before we can drain the other land in the county, 
and these two large drainage outlets are known as Bayou Mason and Beouff 
River 


LAKE VILLAGE, ARK., April 26, 1951. 
Subject: Beouff-Tensas Basin project 


House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEF, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: This project has been delayed many years, and the delay has 
caused many farmers to abandon their homes and farms; has retarded the growth 
of the community because of the lack of drainage. 

The farmers over several counties are looking to you for this appropriation ; 
these counties contain some of the richest land in the world, which is going 
to waste because there is no outlet for our drainage, and we are continually 
menaced with backwater from these streams. 

With these canals opened population of this area would increase several 
thousand. 

The farmers of this community are looking to you for help. 

Respectfully, your loyal supporter, 
O. F. TOWNSEND. 


LAKE VILLAGE, ARK., April 28, 1951. 
GENTLEMEN : The people of Lake Village are most anxious for the adoption of 
the proposed drainage program for Lake Chicot, and for a number of important 
reasons. First and foremost, this program would afford proper drainage for the 
rich delta form lands in this locality and enable us to open up 50,000 acres of new 
farm lands. And, if our lake was restored and stabilized, the boom in tourist 
trade would be so great, we would actually need no other industry or resource. 

Yours very truly, 
R, D. MANsOo. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 


Little Rock, Ark., October 10, 1950. 
DIRECTOR, 


Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: The Boeuf-Tensas-Macon project has been approved by Congress and 
work on same is being currently executed by the Mississippi River Commission. 
This job has been excellently engineered by the Vicksburg office of the War 
Department, and when completed will fulfill a great need in both Louisiana, 
where all the work is now being done, and in Arkansas. 

However, at the current annual rate of progress now being made on this 
project, 20 years will not find it completed. In the meantime, great acreages of 
farm land are being severely hurt all over the bottom area of Arkansas south of 
the Arkansas River, as well as a larger acreage in Louisiana. Credit is being 
withheld from production of crops in sundry areas, agricultural progress in south- 
east Arkansas is not moving forward as it should, and even Federal and State 
highway roadbeds are being damaged by excessive water from drainage canal 
backwater and overflow. 

Although most of the work on this project in the near future will be done in 
the State of Louisiana, I sincerely urge that the Bureau of the Budget seriously 
consider appropriating sufficient funds in the 1951-52 appropriation for the 
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Mississippi River Commission to complete this Boeuf-Tensas-Macon project 
within 3 to 5 years. 
Sincerely, 
Sip McMatTH. 


MERCHANTS AND FARMERS BANK, 
Dumas, Ark., October 7, 1950. 
DIRECTOR, 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. (@. 


Dear Stx: During the last 2 years a tremendous percentage of fertile farm 
land in this area has met with serious crop reversals directly attributable to 
newly increased drainage channel backwater and overflow. 

Now, with this condition worsening each year, it is my opinion that fully one- 
fourth of the cultivated acres in Desha County will be unable to obtain adequate 
financing until the completion of Boeuf-Tensas-Macon project, which the Missis- 
sippi River Commission is now slowly working on. 

I have been with this bank for the last 27 years and am thoroughly acquainted 
with the land and have watched this condition develop to its present disastrous 
state. It has become imperative that we decline loans to former successful pro- 
ducers who are now sorely’ beset with drainage problems they cannot solve. It 
is deplorable that thousands of acres of very fertile undeveloped lands cannot 
be put into cultivation because of the above-mentioned condition, but it is in- 
deed discouraging to see fully developed and highly productive acres lost be- 
cause of this recent and steadily encroaching water problem each year. I saw 
a 200-acre pasture go under and stay under water for a month last spring for 
the first time, causing the owner to feed a newly purchased herd of whiteface 
eattle for 2 months while the pasture was covered and then wait for his grass to 
put out after the set-back. Only one example of hundreds in our trade area. It 
became necessary that many of our formerly independent producers apply for 
disaster-fund loans for the 1950 crop year. Several hundred thousands of dol- 
lars in such loans were granted and are now outstanding to Desha County 
farmers, all because of increasing overflow and backwater from the very ditches 
which should drain off the water. 

I could write all day and not be able to express fully how serious the situa- 
tion is. If it is not corrected within the next 5 or 6 years southeast Arkansas 
is faced with financial and economic desolation. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTON H. Rice, President. 


Dermorr STATE BANK, 
Dermott, Ark., October 3, 1950. 
Re: Bouett River project, northeast Louisiana and southeast Arkansas. 
Drrecror oF BupGer BuREAU, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We are making this appeal to you for additional funds for the 
Soueff drainage project which is located in southeast Arkansas and northeast 
Louisiana. 

This project was created by an act of Congress a few years ago and at the 
present rate of accomplishment it will be many years before it is finished. The 
people in this area are taking care of the water of the section north of it be- 
‘ause the drainage that drains this section has been cut off by the building of 
the Mississippi levee. Many farms are going out of cultivation because the over- 
flow grows worse each year as the present drainage system is not adequate, and 
it is not adequate through no fault of the people of this section. 

We think that a much more liberal allowance should be made for the project 
so that the work could be accomplished within the next 3 or 4 vears. We believe 
that after a proper investigation of this situation, the allowance made for the 
project will be made sufficient to do the work. 

Yours very truly, ; 
W. F. Prerce, 
Erecutive Vice President. 





THE Eupora BANK, 
Eudora, Ark., September 28, 1950. 


Re Boeuf-Tensas-Macon project, Mississippi River Commission. 


DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: During the year 1949 this county suffered one of the worst crop 
disasters in history; 1950 appears to be no better than 1949. These 2 years 
of disaster were brought about by considerable wet weather and improper 
drainage. The majority of the farm lands of this county was in previous years 
drained into the Mississippi River, but some years ago a levee of considerable 
size was constructed along the banks of the Arkansas and Mississippi Rivers 
from Pine Bluff, Ark., through the southern part of the State. However, since 
that time there has been no large overflows in this area, neither has there been 
any place to drain the excess water from this territory. 

The captioned project, if and when completed, would without doubt give 
proper drainage to thousands of acres of very fertile farm and pasture lands 
in this county. The drainage situation has been getting worse during the past 
few years due to the fact that farmers have been endeavoring to place more of 
their lands in cultivation and pastures by clearing the timber therefrom. This 
has caused considerably more water to flow into this basin area with no outlet 
available for disposition. It is now to the point where, if there is not some 
immediate relief given, hundreds of families will find it necessary to look else- 
where to carry out their agricultural vocation. 

It is our understanding that this project has been underway for several 
years, and we are endeavoring to impress upon you the urgency needed in the 
completion of this project within the next 2 to 3 years. 

Yours very truly, 


C. A. DIEHL, Cashier. 


BANK OF LAKE VILLAGE, 
Lake Village, Ark, October 10, 1950. 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sik: The writer has lived in Chicot County, Ark., for 40 years. When 
I located here in 1910 this section of the State was Known as the swamps, and 
rightly so, because the natural drainage here did not then, and has never since, 
been adequate to carry off the rainfall of this section. 

Then our three natural drainage arteries were Boeuf River, Bayou Macon, 
and Cypress Creek. The latter, Cypress Creek, emptied into the Mississippi 
River at what was generally known as Cypress Creek Gap. Then, in the winter 
and spring months, when the Mississippi River got high, we had yearly over- 
flows caused by run-around waters leading out of the Mississippi River into 
Cypress Creek and then spreading onto our agricultural lands in this whole 
section. In the early 1920’s the Federal Government closed Cypress Creek 
Gap, thus greatly increasing our problem of surface drainage. Then, as now, 
Boeuf River comes to a dead end in Chicot County, Ark., so its waters must 
spread out over southeast Arkansas and northeast Louisiana. Then, as now, 
Bayou Macon has not been cleaned out or dredged, but numerous man-made 
drainage ditches, starting up in Jefferson County, Ark., now direct all surface 
waters southward to Desha and Chicot Counties. Our two natural drains 
(Bayou Macon and Boeuf River) never did and cannot now carry our surface 
water away. Result is constant overflow of our agricultural lands in these 
two counties, which, during my citizenship here, has lost millions of dollars to 
our farmers, our landowners, and to our economy. 

All interests down here, farming and business, are united in our belief that 
we are entitled to an acceleration of the Tensas-Boeuf River-Bayou Macon project, 
to much larger appropriations, in the hope that this project can and will be 
completed in from 5 to 6 years. 

Yours very truly, 
E. T. Casuion, Cashier. 
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McGEHEE BANK, 
McGehee, Ark., September 26, 1950. 
Re Mississippi River Commission, Boeuf-Tansas-Macon project. 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The purpose of this letter is to emphasize the seriousness of the 
drainage problem in southeast Arkansas and the adjoining territory, and to 
respectfully urge that consideration be given to granting sufficient appropriations 
to complete the present 20- to 25-year program in 3 to 5 years. 

Our landowners are being greatly handicapped by a situation that is entirely 
beyond their control, and which has steadily grown worse during the past 
several years. Unless immediate attention is given to the problem of drainage 
in our section, agricultural progress and land values will greatly suffer. 

We sincerely urge your immediate consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
SamM BOwMAN, 
Executive Vice President. 


DELTA PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
Dermott, Ark., October 3, 1950. 
Re Boeuf River project, northeast Louisiana and southeast Arkansas. 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We are writing this letter asking the Budget Bureau to make a 
more liberal allowance for the Boeuf drainage project which is located in south- 
east Arkansas and northeast Louisiana. 

The situation here was created by the Government engineers closing the 
Cypress Creek gap, and we are not only taking care of our own water, but the 
water of those folks above us, and it is imperative that something be done 
immediately because the drainage system that we now have will not take care 
of this extra water and many farms are being flooded and farmers losing their 
homes on account of this situation through no fault of their own. 

It seems to us that it ought to be cared for and given priority over the other 
Government projects because the people of southeast Arkansas and northeast 
Louisiana have been given the additional burden of taking care of their own 
water plus the water that cannot run into the Mississippi River. Many loans 
are declined by this association due to lack of drainage that is growing worse 
year by year. 

At the present rate the work is being accomplished on this project, it will take 
several years to give the people in this district any relief and we earnestly plead 
for additional funds for this work. 

Yours very truly, 
DELTA PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
JOHN Baxter, President. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Lake Village, Ark., October 10, 1950. 
DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sik: I am taking this opportunity to express my opinion of the serious- 
ness of the drainage situation in Chicot County, Ark. Having been the county 
FHA supervisor of this county for the past 5 years, I have had the opportunity 
to make a close observation of this situation. 

In 3 of the last 5 years, crops have been far below normal, for the county 
as a whole, the 3 years being 1946, 1949, and 1950. In my opinion these crop 
failures were brought about by poor drainage. Of course, these were wet years, 
and there was no place for the water to drain off fast enough. Even in 
these wet years, some excellent crops were produced on the better drained soil, 
whieh allowed better cultivation and a better poison program. It seems to me 
that the situation is definitely growing more serious each year, due to more 
poorly drained lands. 
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As a result of the crop failure in 1949, disaster loans were made by the Gov- 
ernment, to enable as many farmers as possible to carry on their farming opera- 
tions. However, with another crop failure this year, many farmers will not 
be able to receive financial assistance for another year. So much of the land 
is too hazardous for the Government or private individuals to risk additional 
funds to farm the land. This condition is due almost wholly to such poor drain- 
age. Generally, the fertility of the soil is very high in this county. 

For several years many applications have been received from good appli- 
cants to buy farms, but we have not been able to assist many of these people 
due to the scarcity of adequately drained farms that are for sale. A good 
drainage system would make thousands of acres of land more suitable for 
farming and more desirable for family-size farms. It has been necessary to 
turn down too many farms due to poor drainage. Poor drainage has definitely 
driven many farmers from this county for the simple reason that they cannot 
make a living on the wet land. They are always looking for better places to 
go, either to better farm land or to some industry. 

If something is not done within the next 4 or 5 years to improve the drainage 
of this county, through Beouf River, the situation will be much worse. However, 
with proper drainage, this county could again be one of the leading agricultural 
counties in this State. I hope this drainage program can be speeded up con- 
siderably. 

Yours very truly, 
BEN C. CARTER, 
County Supervisor. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FARMERS HoME ADMINISTRATION, 


McGehee, Ark., October 2, 1950. 


PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

Dear Sire: I would like to take this means to point out some conditions in this 
area, which have been brought about by lack of proper drainage. 

In this area is found some of the most fertile soil, not only in the Mississippi 
Valley but anywhere in the United States. Soil that could produce 1% bales of 
cotton per acre, 75 bushels of corn per acre, and 40 bushels of soybeans per acre 
under normal conditions. This great potential production of food and fiber has 
been suppressed by surface water to where our farmers are not realizing one- 
third of the yield the soil is capable of producing. Much of this fertile soil 
cannot be cultivated at all. 

More than 3,000 farm families in Desha County alone are struggling to make 
a living and pay debt incurred through crop failures due to improper drainage 
of their farm land. Many of the farm owners have heavy mortgages against 
their real estate and most farm operators have heavy debts against their per- 
sonal property. Most of these debts can be traced in part, if not in whole, to 
improper drainage, which materially reduced their production. In an area, 
with some of the richest soil in the world, which should be supplying large 
quantities of food and fiber to the need of our country in these perilous times we 
find the farmers bowed with heavy debts and many faced with foreclosure on 
real estate and personal property. 

In the early months of the year, when the farmers should be preparing their 
land and planting crops, the surplus water keeps them out of the fields, thus 
delaying planting sometimes from 4 to 6 weeks, and oftentimes many acres 
are never planted at all. Many of the farmers in this area are faced with ruin 
unless relief can be given on the water hazard at the earliest possible time. 

Rainfall on the watersheds to the north flow into this area and find in- 
adequate outlets, thus, causing many acres of fertile land to become too hazar- 
dous for snecessful farming. Adequate outlets to the south should be opened up 
at the earliest date possible, 3 to 5 years at the latest, in order that this fertile 
land can be put into full production and the farmers again become prosperous. 

Your careful consideration of this problem and any assistance you might be 
able to render in a solution of the problem will be greatly appreciated by the 
farmers in this area, 

Yours very truly, 


RicHarp H. HOLpeRey, 
Acting State Field Representative. 
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SoUTHEAST ARKANSAS DRAINAGE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
McGehee, Ark., September 15, 1950. 
Re Boeuf-Tensas-Bayou Macon project, Louisiana and Arkansas. 
The PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

Dear Str: With reference to the submission of next year's budget for this 
project, we believe that the increasing importance of the completion of this 
authorized propect to a large and prosperous agricultural area, in the reducing 
of floods and bringing benefits to over a half million acres in Arkansas alone, will 
justify a request for funds in as great an amount as is thought practical, and 
which will expedite the completion of the system. 

We therefore continue to urge our interest in this work and the need for it 
in the public interest. 

Yours respectfully, 
De Witt Por, 
Chairman, Southeast Arkansas Drainage 
and Flood Control Association. 


McGener, ArK., October 4, 1950. 
DrireEcTOR, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The drainage problem in Desha County has been steadily growing 
worse for several years because the main outlets for the storm water growing 
up with timber and were not large enough when they were established 30 years 
ago. This condition is causing many of the small farmers to make crop failures 
in wet years and they are losing their farms. Desha County was one of the 
disaster counties in 1949 and a large part of the cause of this was lack of 
drainage. 

Pasture development, livestock production, and crop rotation is being retarded 
because of the lack of drainage. 

This county is in the Boeuf-Tensas drainage area and work is being done in 
Louisiana at the present. We agree that this is as it should be. The thing 
that Desha County is interested in is for this work to be speeded up and com- 
pleted in the shortest time. The production in this county can be doubled with 
the completion of the drainage work that has been designated for the county. 
The farmers will establish and maintain the laterals if they can secure outlets 
for their farm ditches. 

Yours very truly, 
Leo D. WYLIE, 
Desha County Agent. 


Star Ciry, Ark. October 7, 1950. 
To the DiREecror OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: Much effort has been expended during the past 10 years in an attempt to 
formulate a drainage program in southeast Arkansas and northeast Louisiana 
to provide adequate outlets for surface water so that serious crop disasters 
could cease. The problem on many Lincoln County farms continues to get 
worse, Approximately 184,000 acres of land is now being seriously affected be- 
‘ause of poor drainage. Bayou Bartholomew and Cypress Creek are the main 
outlets for all drainage in the county. These streams are very crooked and 
badly congested with trees, drifts, silt and sand. The movement of water is so 
slow the channels fill up and retard the flow of water in the tributaries. 

Last year it was necessary to designate Lincoln County as a disaster area 
and loans totaling $140,000 were made to refinance farmers who suffered heavy 
crop losses. It is estimated that $250,000 would have been necessary to take 
care of the actual worthy cases but funds were limited. Most of these crop 
losses were caused from a lack of proper drainage. Wet conditions in the early 
spring resulted in late plantings and poor crop yields. The same conditions 
have again occurred in 1950 and many farmers are again faced with crop dis- 
asters. 

The situation has become so serious in the area east of Gould that the Farmers 
Home Administration does not want to make loans of any kind in that area near 
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Cypress Creek. Other lending agencies established this same policy several 
years ago. 

The Production and Marketing Administration refuses to offer crop insur- 
ance in this area because of the drainage hazard, They have lost money every 
time crop insurance has been used by farmers in this area. 

Several farmers in this area have finally decided not to plant cotton because 
of the heavy losses that have occurred in recent years. Production records on 
a large farm east of Gould are as follows: 


Pounds of lint Pounds of lint 
acr: per acre 
254 
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In 1949 and 1950 the cotton crops on this farm were total losses without a 
pick sack being put in the field. The soils on this typical farm are very pro- 
ductive in the years when drainage does not affect them. 

Poor drainage makes for late crops which are more subject to boll weevil in- 
festation. Most of the complete failures are on the poorly drained areas which 
comprise a large part of Lincoln County. 

Since these conditions are becoming increasingly worse, it is hoped that 
drainage projects to provide suitable outlets in this area can be hastened. 

Yours very truly, 
Rogert W. SCHROEDER, 
County Agent. 


LAKE VILLAGE, ARK., October 2, 1950. 


DIRECTOR OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Chicot County, Ark., is a county that is located in the Delta of the 
Mississippi River. The lower county in the State of Arkansas and all of its 
land is more or less Delta land and the drainage is very poor. There are ap- 


proximately 500,000 acres in the county in which there are approximately 150,000 
in cropland at this time. Much of the cropland acres that we have now in cul- 
tivation we have a severe drainage problem. There could be if this county was 
well drained approximately 200,000 acres of fine fertile land that could be put 
in cultivation which at this time has cut-over timber standing on it with no or 
very poor drainage. 

There are two major drainage outlets that run through the county and they 
are Bayou Macon and Beouilf River. These are fed by several smaller bayous 
and canal ditches from three other counties north of us. The three main ditches 
that come into this country from other counties and the ones we have in the 
county are as follows: Ditch 81, ditch 43, and ditch 19. 

If this county could be properly drained there would be many thousand acres 
that could be diverted to some of the finest cropland in the State. They could 
grow cotton, alfalfa, soybeans, corn, or pasture crops on the majority of this 
land. We would be able to take care of 1,000 or more farm families. 

The drainage that we have in the county is grown up in trees and needs 
dredging out before very much good drainage can be had in the county. If proper 
drainage was had in this county many thousand acres of land could be put into 
cultivation that is not in cultivation at this time. In turn this would make avail- 
able cropland for farm families to produce a good living. 

I hope you will give this area consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
Loyp E. WATERS, 
County Agent. 


ARKANSAS City, ARK., October 8, 1950. 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Siz: Allow me to urge your serious consideration and approval of suf- 
ficient funds in the next Federal budget for early completion of the Tensas- 
Boeuf-Macon project in southeast Arkansas and northeast Louisiana. This proj- 
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ect is of vital importance for proper maintenance and future expansion of secon- 
dary roads in this county. 

Due to the inadequacy of natural and artificial drainage facilities in this area, 
the county roads and ditches are forced to furnish practically all of the primary 
drainage for the adjacent land. Many miles of county roads are submerged 
during rainy seasons and remain under water for several days; resulting in 
damage to the roads amounting to several thousands of dollars annually. Road 
surfaces are virtually destroyed and vital school bus and rural mail routes in- 
terrupted for several weeks. 

As the National Government is committed to this project I know a more rapid 
construction will be of utmost benefit to the transportation facilities of this 
county. 

Very truly yours, 


J. L. Erwin. 


CHicor County, LAKE VILLAGE, ARK., October 10, 1950. 
DIrREcTOR, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Str: Permit me to urge your earliest consideration and approval of 
sufficient funds in the next Federal budget for early completion of the Tensas- 
Boeuf-Macon project in southeast Arkansas and northeast Louisiana. This proj- 
ect is of vital importance for proper maintenance and future expansion of sec- 
ondary roads in this county. 

Yours very truly, 


H. L. Lockr, County Judge. 


Cuicor CouNtTy DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Lake Village, Ark., October 10, 1950. 
D.RECTOR, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: I want to call to your attention the urgent need for early com- 
pletion of the Tensas-Boeuf-Macon project. From the standpoint of the schools, 
many children in this area are unable to get to school because of the enormous 
amount of water and the lack of drainage. Our school bus transportation 
problem is growing worse each year as it seems impossible to maintain the roads 
in this area without proper drainage to get rid of the surplus water. 

While my primary interest is from the school’s standpoint, the total economy 
of this section of the county is being greatly affected by this drainage problem. 
As evidence of this fact, the percentage of tax delinquents is increasing each 
year, Chicot County has lost 5,000 people in the rural areas since the last cen- 
sus. This is due to crop failure and poor roads caused by inadequate drainage. 

I consider the drainage situation the No. 1 problem of this section of Arkansas, 
and I want to urge you to do everything humanly possible to expedite this 
project. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES M. HvuGHeEs, Jr. 

Mr. Norrect, I would like to get permission at this time for Mr. 
Will J. Irwin to enter his remarks in the record. 

Mr. Rapavur. Without objection. 

(The statement referred to was not received in time for printing in 
the hearing.) 

Mr. Norreti. Congressman Harris represents Chico County, and 
I have Desha. There is no difference existing between us at all as to 
what should be done. 

Mr. Rasavt. It has been nice to have all of you Members come be- 
fore the committee and submit this information to us. 
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InTRA-COASTAL WATERWAY, JACKSONVILLE TO MIAMI, AND JACKSON- 
VILLE HARBOR 


WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Razavut. We will be pleased to hear at this time from Congress- 
man Bennett. 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Congressman Charles E. Bennett, of Florida. On behalf of the 
Florida House delegation, I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, as 
well as the other members of this subcommittee for making it possible 
for me to appear before you today on behalf of the Florida Intra- 
coastal Waterways project. 

The Representatives from Florida are united in their support of 
these matters, and the people whom we represent are practically 
unanimous, as far as I know, in favor of all of these projects. 

This is demonstrated by the willingness with which the taxpayers 
of the 11 counties along the Florida east coast have contributed to 
the purchase of spoil areas, rights-of-way, and other aspects of the 
project which are local responsibilities. 

Hundreds of acres have been purchased and leased for deposit 
of spoil by the Florida Inland Navigation Commission. The procure- 
ment of these spoil areas has cost the taxpayers of these counties a 
large amount of money. 

At this point I would like to quote from a letter I received from 
H. C. Brown, president of the Florida Waterway Congress: 

The importance of the intercoastal waterway system is directly related to 
the defense and the transportation problems of the United States, rather than 
any local interest. 

If the United States is to be considered the arsenal and the source of: sup- 
port to many parts of the world and particularly Europe, it is extremely im- 
portant that the great food producing area of the Mississippi and the tribu- 
tary waterways should become a safe and serviceable outlet to the Atlantic 
seaboard, independent of railroad facilities. 

The safety in moving these facilities can be best served by a completed 
intercoastal waterway from intermediate points to deep water shipping without 
cargo being transshipped. 

It is most important that this waterway system should have a uniform 
depth of 12 feet and a minimum width at its bottom of 100 feet. 

With an ever increasing production and what now appears to be an indefinite 
period of supplying export of food and defense material, no time should be lost 
in completing the few undeveloped links in this waterway from Minneapolis, 
Brownsville, and the number of Atlantic ports from Jacksonville to Boston. 

I would like to submit at this time the joint statement of the Flor- 
ida delegation. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


HOovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1951. 
Re joint statement of the Florida delegation, House of Representatives. 
COM MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Hon. John H. Kerr, Chairman, Subcommittee on Army Civil 
Functions Appropriations. ) 
GENTLEMEN: The undersigned, being the entire Florida delegation in the 
United States House of Representatives, respectfully urge that you make pro- 
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vision for continuing during the fiscal year 1952 the work now in progress to 
extend the existing 12-foot intracoastal channel from Trenton, N. J., to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., down the peninsula to Miami, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations presented to you by the Chief of Engineers, and in the amount 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The peninsula of Florida is the chief military salient of the United States. 
Within the State, and on this waterway, are many installations of the Defense 
Establishment, including the great long-range proving ground at Banana River. 
This latter installation is without any rail connections at all, and must rely 
for heavy transport on barges moving over this channel. 

Our constituents feel very strongly, as we do, that the national defense as 
well as that of the State require that work on this project be continued and we 
trust that your committeee will concur in the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers and others in position of authority in the national defense. 


RoserT F. SIKEs, 
Dwicut L. Rogers, 
A. S. HERLONG, Jr., 
CHARLES E, BENNETT, 
CHESTER B. MCMULLEN, 
Britt LANTAFF, 
Members of Congress. 
Mr. Bennett. I would like to touch on the high points of this state- 
ment. I do not want to be repetitious, but I would like to point out 
that the basis of this presentation is in the interest of national defense. 
This particular project has been approved by the defense authorities 
of our country as being one of primary defense need, primarily be- 
cause of the great long-range proving ground at Banana River, which 
is not served by any railroad facility, and for which this canal is the 
only means of getting large quantities of materials down there over an 
economical route, and it is also the only safe way of getting them 
down there. It is very vital to national defense, and it is also one of 


the very few recent projects which the President has approved. 


JACKSONVILLE HARBOR PROJECT 


I would like to make a few remarks about other projects within the 
district that I represent, first the Jacksonville harbor project. 

Mr. Ranaut. The members of the delegation and yourself all ap- 
prove of the project, and the completion of the Jacksonville harbor 
project? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, the Jacksonville harbor project is almost now 
completed, and under active construction. The Navy has requested 
that it be completed in its entirety, and, as a matter of fact has given 
it completely the green light and urges that it continue to completion. 
There is no controversy about it, as far as I know, and I felt as Repre- 
sentative of that district that I should say something about it. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rasavt. On the record. 

Mr. Bennerr. With regard to defense aspects of the Jacksonville 
harbor project, I would like to point out that the Defense Department 
has requested that this be done as promptly as possible, primarily for 
the reason that a very large naval fueling facility has been established 
on the banks of the St. Johns River, which can only be adequately 
served if this project is completed, and it is important that the project 
be completed at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. Razavt. There is $2,000,000 in for that ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. 
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FrerNANpINA Harpor AND HorsesHor Cove Prosects 


Mr. Bennett. I would also like to mention the projects for the 
development of the harbor at Fernandina, Fla., and Horshoe Cove, 
Fla. These two projects have been authorized by the Congress. 

I understand that they have not received defense priority, and, 
therefore, I realize that the Appropriations Committee must consider 
this along with all other aspects of these developments, but I would 
appreciate it if you would give careful consideration to these projects 
particularly if it will aid the national defense to develop these projects 
at this time. ; 

Mr. Rasavt. Is there a budget estimate for them? 

Mr. Bennett. They are not in the President’s budget. 

Mr. Kerr. They have not been approved by the Army engineers ? 

Mr. Benner. Oh, yes, they have been approved by the Army en- 
gineers, and they were authorized by Congress in the last Congress. 


Friorwa Cross Stare Barge Cana 


There is also another project which I feel I should mention, and 
that is the Florida cross State barge canal. If that is going to be 
built at this time it will be built on the basis of national defense and 
TI do not have full information to present to you on that at this time. 
If the time does come when we have full information, I will come back 
to the committee with full information on that subject and present 
it to you. 

Mr. Rasavt. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bennett. Thanks for letting me appear before you. 


Tuurspay, May 10, 1951. 
Scnoon SrrvatTion iy Panama Cana ZONE 


WITNESS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Rapavut. Now we have our colleague, Mr. Jackson of California, 
who wants to talk to us about the school situation in the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

We will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
your indulgence in hearing me at this late hour of the day. I will try 
to be as brief as possible. 

I have requested an opportunity to appear here this afternoon, Mr. 
Chairman, out of a deep personal conviction that certain under- 
takings presently contemplated with respect to education facilities 
and tuition fees in the Panama Canal Zone will seriously handicap, 
if not prohibit entirely, entry of a number of the children of American 
parents in the Republic of Panama into educational institutions main- 
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tained by the American people and the Canal Zone authorities within 
the confines of the zone. 

I have recently returned from a trip or more than 10,000 miles; a 
trip which took me through South America, Panama, Central Amer- 
ica, and Mexico. As a member of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and of the Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere, I have 
been privileged to make a number of such trips of varying lengths 
and durations through the republics to the south of us. During these 
trips I have had opportunities to study, at first hand, the educational 
courses and facilities which are offered, not only to their own nationals 
by our sister republics themselves, but by the United States as well. 
This country is today expending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
throughout our hemisphere in an effort to bring adequate and repre- 
sentative concepts of American life and ideals to all of the peoples 
of Latin America. In general, we concentrate our efforts on the 
medium of education. I have seen a young Guatemalan who gradu- 
ated as an exchange studen from the University of Michigan, working 
over his drafting board on plans for a new sewer system in Guate- 
mala City. As a Guatemalan he had absorbed the American idea 
within our own borders, and had returned to his native land better 
equipped in every way to tell the story of applied democracy to the 
people of Guatemala. I know cabinet ministers of several Latin- 
American countries whose education in the United States has been a 
cornerstone of good will and harmony as between their countries and 
our own. Near Tegucigalpa, Honduras, American capital maintains 
a great agricultural school where boys from the republics of Latin 
America are taught American methods in agriculture and animal 
husbandry. Here is a great and worth-while field in which Ameri- 
can ideas and techniques can be put to work on a practical basis in 
building a greater world order and in assuring an ever-increasing num- 
ber of people a better place in the economic sunlight. Examples are 
legion and the principle is too well established to require further 
comment by me. 

American dollars spent in the field of education represent the finest 
investment that this Nation can possibly make in the future. Our 
dollars spent south of the Rio Grande in the field of student exchange 
and technical assistance represent the great artery of good will which 
must be guarded and nourished if we are to be secure in our hemi- 
sphere against the pressures and aggressions so rampant today 
venation the world. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in our endeavor to educate, to aid, and in gen- 
eral to assist our neighbors to the south, we must be ever alert to 
insure that our own citizens, the nature of whose duties require their 
absence from their home land, do not unduly suffer by virtue of their 
necessary employment abroad. As the value of the dollar, in terms of 
its purchasing power, has been reduced here at home, so also has it 
suffered in the Republics to the south of us. Many of the Americans 
who are employed by private enterprise or by the Government of the 
United States in stations abroad are not voluntary residents of such 
countries. Nevertheless, the responsibility of maintaining their fami- 
lies and educating their children follows them and is constantly with 
them wherever they may be employed. So it is with those citizens 
of the United States who are currently in the Republic of Panama, 
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and who, for one reason or another, maintain their residences outside 
the fence which serves as a symbol of the division of authority between 
the Government of Panama and the Government of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not profess to be an authority on educational 
matters. It is not my contention that I have all of the facts with 
respect to the current controversy over educational facilities in Panama 
at my fingertips, but 1 have had an opportunity to discuss the school 
matter with individuals on both sides of the question and I have come 
to the very sincere conviction that if present plans are carried through 
and the proposed educational rates are placed in effect American 
citizens and their children, resident in the Republic of Panama, will 
be militated against in the matter of education, and deprived of some 
of the privileges and benefits which accrue under current United 
States programs to foreign friends and neighbors who cannot claim 
the protective citizenship of the United States. 

It has been contended, Mr. Chairman, that the American citizens 
resident in the Republic of Panama can send their children to the 
local Panamanian educational institutions. Is this indeed a valid 
argument, or does it carry conviction in a day when we seek, at con- 
siderable expense, to teach the children of other lands American ways 
and customs? Should our own children not receive educational bene- 
fits at least on a par with the benefits given the children of Panama 
Nationalists who are fortunate enough to live inside the famous fence ¢ 
Several days ago I received a letter from Mr. Jules Du Bois, Latin- 
American representative of the Chicago Tribune, and one of the fore- 
most newspapermen in the Western Hemisphere. Mr. Du Bois says, 
in part: 
* * * ‘Jt is a sad commentary that we are spending thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars to educate Latin-Americans along United States lines and when 
we have an area with all the physical establishments capable of handling stu- 
dents, a bunch of bureaucratic boobs hike the tuition fees to make it prohibitive 
for their parents to give them an education * * *, 

Let us consider for a moment, Mr. Chairman, the proposed new 
schedule of rates for children of American citizens, resident in the 
Republic of Panama, and in this connection I am sure that it is not 
necessary to point out to the members of this capable subcommittee 
the fact that although the home of an American may be in the Re- 
public of Panama, he may be within a liter “stone’s throw” of a school 
within the Zone. Last year, out of a total of 270 American children 
resident in Panama, 254 attended Canal Zone schools. It is expected 
that this figure will be materially reduced if the following rate schedule 
is placed in effect. The schedule contemplates an increase from $36 
per school year to $190 per school year for children up to the eighth 
grade; from $54 per school year to $275 per school year for students 
of high school age, and from $225 to $425 per school year for junior 
college students. Obviously, Mr. Chairman, it would take a parent of 
more than average financial responsibility to maintain three or four 
youngsters in the Canal Zone schools under the proposed schedule of 
tuition rates. Already one soldier fighting in Korea has appealed to 
the American society in Panama for assistance tn this matter, stating 
that he will be unable to maintain his own children in the Canal Zone 
schools under the new rates. 

Mr. Kerr. How many American citizens live outside the zone who 
have to educate their children inside the zone and pay for them? 
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Mr. Jackson. I do not know how many families are represented. 
However, 254 out of a total of 270 children of American parents resi- 
dent in Panama attended school last year. 

Mr. Kerr. Those in Panama do not have to pay; do they? 

Mr. Jackson. Not in the zone. 

Mr. Kerr. Those outside the zone are the ones who have to pay 
tuition ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kerr. That is what I asked you. How many of those are there? 

Mr. Jackson. It has been stated on very good authority that the 
American consul in Colon, on the Atlantic side, will be hard pressed 
to keep his own children in zone schools at the proposed rate of 
tuition. I stress this fact again, because evidently I did not make 
it clear in my original presentation: These fees are proposed to be 
assessed only against those parents resident outside the Panama Canal 
Zone. All facilities will continue to be free for those children, Ameri- 
‘an and Panamanian, resident within the boundaries of the zone. 

Can we place a price tag upon the incalculable value of an American 
education for American children? I think not, Mr. Chairman. I 
have been and am an ardent exponent of economy in government. 
Last year, during the consideration of the rivers and harbors bill, and 
in spite of the fact that my district was vitally affected, I voted against 
the measure on final passage, convinced that somewhere we had, of 
necessity, to institute a program of rigid economy. That continues 
to be my position today. I have in the past avoided the use of such 
cliches as penny wise, pound foolish, but I truly feel that the contem- 
plated savings of a few thousand dollars in the present instance will 
return us nothing but tragic dividends in the future. My plea is 
directed solely to the welfare of more than 200 American youngsters 
who are entitled to the fullest measure of consideration from their 
Government. Their minds are today forming the impressions, the 
ideas, and the ideals which will continue as constant companions 
through life. We should make those ideas and ideals American in 
concept and in practice. This can only be done by adequate and 
understanding educational procedures such as have become part and 
parcel of the American system of free education. I trust that the 
subcommittee will consider this matter not only in the light of present 
economy, but with an eye to the greater spiritual and moral issues 
involved. I should like to include in my statement, Mr. Chairman, 
a copy of a telegram received by me from Mr. S. S. Moore, president 
of the American Society of Panama. Mr. Moore, speaking for the 
other American residents of the American colony in the Republic of 
Panama, makes several points which I feel are worthy of the fullest 
study. 

Thank you for your kindness in permitting me to appear here this 
afternoon. 

(The telegram submitted for the record is as follows:) 

Marcu 14, 1951. 
DONALD JACKSON, 
Congressman from California. 

In accordance with our personal conversation we would greatly appreciate 

it if you could present the following cable through the proper channels to the 


Appropriations Committee of the United States Congress, for our information 
and consideration. 


Increases proposed in tuition for children of American parents residing in 
Panama to attend Canal Zone schools will result in the following situation : 
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1. Out of 270 American children, 254 attended Canal Zone schools last year. 

2. Increases proposed from $36 per school year to $190 for children up to 
eighth grade; from $54 to $275 for high school, and from $225 to $425 for 
junior college. 

3. Proposed increases will make Canal Zone schools impossible for at least 
50 percent or more children previously attending. 

4. A soldier fighting in Korea has appealed for assistance as his children 
will be unable to attend schools, 

5. Children of residents of Canal Zone will not be charged tuition. It has 
been stated cost of school would be covered from other income. 

6. Importance of educating children to democratic way of life felt essential 
as indicated by millions spent by Government in education in Europe and 
Latin America. 

7. Children could attend Panama University for tuition charge of $5 per 
semester, but would possibly not learn to appreciate our democratic principles. 

8. Residents of Panama contribute materially to support of Panama Canal 
through freight on Panama Railroad boats handling charges; charitable con- 
tributions and purchases made by employees of Panama Canal and us military 
who reside in Panama but work for Canal but not heads of families. 

9. We agree with democratic principle that each should pay own way, but 
our concern is not charity for the man who has been less fortunate than others 
but for his children so that they may learn to letter provide for themselves 
and during their formative years be influenced by education and association 
with the principles of democracy. 

10. American residents of Panama willing to pay some fee but consider in- 
creases beyond their means in many cases. 

11. Income derived by present proposal would amount to less than $20,000 
per annum, as less than 50 percent could afford registration. 

12. As education advisable, as amount insignficant, as schools will be sup- 
ported by other charges anyway, as according to Panama President’s statement 
on February 21, subversive elements are present in Panama schools, as families 
of soldiers now serving affected, as residents of Panama contribute to Panama 
Canal support, we recommend for your serious consideration: (a) That the 
proposed tuition be reduced to that previously charged, or (b) eliminated en- 
tirely and that the financial support of the schools be covered best increasing 
some other charge such as handling, or (c) be eliminated from the amount 
refundable to Government in manner similar to education of children of us 
military or the support of Corozal Hospital. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PANAMA, 
S. S. Moore, President. 
JOHN GORIN, 
OrTro HOUSMANN, 
GEORGE COPWELL, 
Committee Members. 

Mr. Rapaut. Now, does it not resolve itself down to this: These 
schools are created for Americans living in the Panama Canal Zone, 
and your argument is that the privilege of attending American schools 
in the Panama Canal Zone should be extended to those who live in 
the Republic of Panama. If that were carried a little further, a 
similar argument would be made that we should establish American 
schools in any country where Americans happen to reside. You see, it 
is a very far-reaching affair. It just happens that the one is called 
the Panama Canal Zone, which we maintain at tremendous expense, 
and the other has the same name except that it is the Republic of 
Panama, the country. 

Now, we have to draw a line some place. You talk about 254 school 
children. That is not all it is going to be if we take down the bars, 
Everybody is going to go to them then. 

It is very true we are extending educational privileges to other 
countries of the world, but that is a different problem. That is like 
some arguments we have on the floor. They say “We have to tighten 
our belts over here. Why don’t you quit doing something for the 
people of India,” who are starving. Yqu know what I mean. I am 
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not trying to bring that in here, but this is the establishment of an 
American school for the American zone, which is the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

Now, if those Americans who live in the Republic of Panama lived 
in Chile, Argentina, or any place else in those particular countries, they 
would go to an American school under a private system. 

Mr. Jackson. I think, Mr. Chairman, the only difference is in Chile 
or any of the Latin American countries an American school main- 
tained by the American taxpayer does not extend to the nationals of 
the country in which it is. located benefits and privileges which are 
denied to nationals of the United States. That is the situation we have 
existing in Panama. 

Mr. Kerr. If they put American students in there they would have 
to pay the tuition that the school charges, that is all. 

Mr. Jackson. If the parents of children resident in the zone were 
also assessed the school cost it would cut the pro rata down so low 
that all Americans could afford to send their children. Educational 
facilities, as they have existed in the zone, were free to all American 
residents. 

Mr. Kerr. I was down there for a period of 8 or 10 days, and I am 
pretty familiar with Panama as I spoke on a few occasions in the 
public schools down there. 

Mr. Razgavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I offer this statement for the record. 

Mr. Rasavut. We would be very glad to have your statement for 
the record. 


(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Donatp L. JACKSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, may I express my appreciation to you and to the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for the courtesy shown me in permitting me to make 
a statement here this afternoon. I am appreciative of the complex nature of the 
many problems confronting this subcommittee, and the labor entailed in attempt- 
ing to solve those problems. I have requested an opportunity to appear here 
this afternoon, Mr. Chairman, out of a deep personal conviction that certain 
undertakings presently contemplated with respect to education facilities and 
tuition fees in the Panama Canal Zone will seriously handicap, if not prohibit 
entirely, entry of a number of the children of American parents in the Republic 
of Panama into educational institutions maintained by the American people 
and the Canal Zone authorities within the confines of the zone. 

I have recently returned from a trip of more than 10,000 miles; a trip which 
took me through South America, Panama, Central America, and Mexico. As a 
member of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs and of the Subcommittee on 
the Western Hemisphere, I have been privileged to make a number of such trips 
of varying lengths and durations through the Republics to the south of us. 
During these trips I have had opportunities to study, at first hand, the educational 
courses and facilities which are offered, not only to their own nationals by our 
sister Republics themselves but by the United States as well. This country is 
today expending hundreds of thousands of dollars throughout our hemisphere 
in an effort to bring more adequate and representative concepts of American 
life and ideals to all of the peoples of Latin America. In general, we concen- 
trate our efforts on the medium of education. I have seen a young Guatemalan 
who graduated as an exchange student from the University of Michigan, work- 
ing over his drafting board on plans for a new sewer system in Guatemala City. 
As a Guatemalan he had absorbed the American idea within our own borders 
and had returned to his native land better equipped in every way to tell the 
story of applied democracy to the people of Guatemala. I know cabinet minis- 
ters of several Latin-American countries whose education in the United States 
has been a cornerstone of good will and harmony as between their countries and 
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our own. Near Tegucigalpa, Honduras, American capital maintains a great 
agricultural school where boys from the Republics of Latin America are taught 
American methods in agriculture and animal husbandry. Here is a great and 
worth-while field in which American ideas and techniques can be put to work 
on a practical basis in building a greater world order and in assuring an ever- 
increasing number of people a better place in the economic sunlight. Examples 
ey legion and the principle is too well established to require further comment 
y me. 

American dollars spent in the field of education represent the finest investment 
that this Nation can possibly make in the future. Our dollars spent south of 
the Rio Grande in the field of student exchange and technical assistance represent 
the great artery of good will which must be guarded and nourished if we are to 
be secure in our hemisphere against the pressures and aggressions so rampant 
today throughout the world. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in our endeavors to educate, to aid, and in general to assist 
our neighbors to the South, we must be ever alert to insure that our own citizens, 
the nature of whose duties require their absence from their homeland, do not 
unduly suffer by virtue of their necessary employment abroad. As the value of 
the dollar, in terms of its purchasing power, has been reduced here at home, so 
also has it suffered in the Republics to the south of us. Many of the Americans 
who are employed by private enterprise or by the Government of the United States 
in stations abroad are not voluntary residents of such countries. Nevertheless, 
the responsibility of maintaining their families and educating their children 
follows them and is constantly with them wherever they may be employed, 
So it is with those citizens of the United States who are currently in the Republic 
of Panama, and who, for one reason or another, maintain their residences out- 
side the fence which serves as a symbol of the division of authority between the 
Government of Panama and the Government of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not profess to be an authority on educational matters. It 
is not my contention that I have all of the facts with respect to the current con- 
troversy over educational facilities in Panama at my fingertips, but I have had 
an opportunity to discuss the school matter with individuals on both sides of the 
question and I have come to the very sincere conviction that if present plans are 
carried through and the proposed educational rates are placed in effect American 
citizens and their children, resident in the Republic of Panama, will be militated 
against in the matter of education, and deprived of some of the privileges and 
benefits which accrue under current United States programs to foreign friends 
and neighbors who cannot claim the protective citizenship of the United States. 

It has been contended, Mr. Chairman, that the American citizens resident in 
the Republic of Panama can send their children to the local Panamanian educa- 
tional institutions. Is this indeed a valid argument, or does it carry conviction 
in a day when we seek, at considerable expense, to teach the children of other 
lands American ways and customs? Should our own children not receive edu- 
cational benefits at least on a par with the benefits given the children of Panama 
nationalists who are fortunate enough to live inside the famous fence? Several 
days ago I received a letter from Mr. Jules Du Bois, Latin-American representa- 
tive of the Chicago Tribune, and one of the foremost newspapermen in the 
Western Hemisphere. Mr. Du Bois says, in part: 

“* * * Tt is a sad commentary that we are spending thousands upon 
‘thousands of dollars to educate Latin-Americans along United States lines and 
when we have an area with all the physical establishments capable of handling 
stugents, a bunch of bureaucratic boobs hike the tuition fees to make it pro- 
“Chibitive for their parents to give them an education * * 

zet us consider for a moment, Mr. Chairman, the pi new schedule of 
a for children of American citizens, resident in the Republic of Panama, 
and in this connection I am sure that it is not necessary to point out to the mem- 
bérs of this subcommittee the fact that although the home of an American may be 
in the Republic of Panama, he may literally be within a stone’s throw of a school 
within the zone. Last year, out of a total of 270 American children resident in 
Panama, 254 attended Canal Zone schools. It is expected that this figure will be 
materially reduced if the following rate schedule is placed in effect. The schedule 
contemplates an increase from $36 per school year to $190 per school year for 
children up to the eighth grade; from $54 per school year to $275 per school 
year for students of high school age, and from $225 to $42 5 per school year for 
junior college students. Obviously, Mr. Chairman, it would take a parent of 
more than average financial responsibility to maintain three or four youngsters 
in the Canal Zone schools under the proposed schedule of tuition rates. Already 
a soldier fighting in Korea has appealed to the American society in Panama for 
assistance in this matter, stating that he will be unable to maintain his own 
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children in the Canal Zone schools under the present rate. It has been stated 
that the American consul in Colon, on the Atlantic side, will be hard pressed to 
keep his own children in zone schools if the rates are effected. It should be re- 
membered, Mr. Chairman, that the proposed rates, as I understand them, con- 
template that only those American children living in the Republic of Panama 
will be charged tuition. All facilities will continue to be free for those children, 
American and Panamanian, resident within the boundaries of the zone. 

Can we place a price tag upon the incalculable value of an American education 
for American children? I think not, Mr. Chairman. I have been, and am, an 
arden exponent of economy in Government. Last year, during the consideration 
of the rivers and harbors bill, in which my district had a financial interest total- 
ing several millions of dollars, I voted against the measure on final passage, 
convinced that somewhere we had, of necessity, to institute a program of rigid 
economy. That continues to be my position today. I have, in the past, avoided 
the use of such cliches as “penny wise, pound foolish,” but I truly feel that the 
contemplated savings of a few thousand dollars in the present instance will 
return us nothing but tragic dividends in the future. My plea is directed solely 
to the welfare of more than 200 American youngsters who are entitled to the 
fullest measure of consideration from their Government. Their minds are today 
forming the impressions, the ideas, and the ideals which will continue with them 
as constant companions through life. We should make those ideas and ideals 
American in concept and in practice, This can only be done by adequate and 
understanding educational procedures such as have become part and parcel of 
the American system of free education. I trust that the subcommittee will con- 
sider this matter not only in the light of present economy, but with an eye to the 
greater spiritual and moral issues involved. I should like to include in my state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, a copy of a telegram received by me from Mr. S. S. Moore, 
president of the American Society of Panama. Mr. Moore, speaking for the 
other American residents of the American colony in the Republic of Panama, 
makes several points which I feel are worthy of the fullest study. 

Thank you for your kindness in permitting me to appear here this afternoon. 


MARCH 14, 1951. 
DONALD JACKSON, 


Congressman from California: 

“In accordance with our personal conversation, we would greatly appreciate it 
if you could present the following cable through the proper channels to the Appro- 
priations Committee of the United States Congress, for our information and 
consideration. 

“Increases proposed in tuition for children of American parents residing in 
Panama to attend Canal Zone schools will result in the following situation: 

“1. Out of 270 American children, 254 attended Canal Zone schools last year. 

“2. Increases proposed from $36 per school year to $190 for children up to 
eighth grade; from $54 to $275 for high school, and from $225 to $425 for junior 
college. 

“3. Proposed increases will make Canal Zone schools impossible for at least 
50 percent or more children previously attending. 

“4. A soldier fighting in Korea has appealed for assistance, as his children will 
be unable to attend schools. 

“5. Children of residents of Canal Zone will not be charged tuition. It has 
been stated cost of school would be covered from other income. 

“6. Importance of educating children to democratic way of life felt essential 
as indicated by millions spent by Government in education in Europe and Latin 
America. 

“7, Children could attend Panama University for tuition charge of $5 per 
semester, but would possible not learn to appreciate our democratic principles. 

“8. Residents of Panama contribute materially to support of Panama Canal 
through freight on Panama Railroad boats handling charges ; charitable contribu- 
tions and purchases made by employees of Panama Canal and us military who 
reside in Panama but work for Canal, but not heads of families. 

“9. We agree with democratic principle that each should pay own way, but our 
eoncern is not charity for the man who has been less fortunate than others, but 
for his children, so that they may learn to better provide for themselves and dur- 
ing their formative years be influences by education and association with the 
principles of democracy. 

“10. American residents of Panama willing to pay some fee but consider in- 
creases beyond their means in many cases. 
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“11. Income derived by present proposal would amount to less than $20,000: 
per annum, as less than 50 percent could afford registration. 

“12, As education advisable, as amount insignificant, as schools will be sup- 
ported by other charges anyway, as, according to Panama President’s statement 
on February 21, subversive elements are present in Panama schools, as families 
of soldiers now serving affected, as residents of Panama contribute to Panama 
Canal support, we recommend for your serious consideration : 

“(a) That the proposed tuition be reduced to that previously charged ; or 

“(b) Eliminated entirely and that the financial support of the schools be 
covered best, increasing some other charge, such as handling; or 

“(c) Be eliminated from the amount refundable to Government in manner 
similar to education of children of us military or the support of Corozal Hospital. 

“THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PANAMA, 
“S. S. Moore, President. 
“Committee Members John Gorin, Otto Hausmann, George Capwell,” 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 


of the committee. 
PENNSYLVANIA FLoop Controt PrRogEcTS 


WITNESSES 


J. HARRY LA BRUM, GENERAL COUNSEL, GREATER PHILADELPHIA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

FRANCIS J. MYERS, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SCHUYLKILL VAL- 
LEY RESTORATION ASSOCIATION 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

HON. EARL CHUDOFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

HON. BENJAMIN F. JAMES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

HON. IVOR D. FENTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

HON. WALTER M. MUMMA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

HON. ALVIN R. BUSH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

HON. EDWARD L. SITTLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

E. S. McCAWLEY, DEPUTY SECRETARY, PENNSYLVANIA DEPART- 
MENT OF FOREST AND WATER BOARD 

HON. GEORGE M. RHODES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

COMMODORE DECHANT, EXECUTIVE ENGINEER OF THE SCHUYL- 
KILL RIVER 


Mr. Kerr. Gentlemen, we are approaching the consideration of 
Pennsylvania flood-control projects. Wo desires to be heard first on 
this? 

Mr. LaBrum. Mr. Chairman; we are particularly interested in the 
appropriation to clean out the lower end of the Sehuylkill River. 
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As you probably know, there was a compact entered into some years 
ago between the State of Pennsylvania and the United States Gov- 
ernment which provided that jointly they would dredge and clean 
up the Schuylkill River. 

The compact provided that the State would dredge and build the 
necessary desilting dams and the necessary spoil areas above Norris- 
town Dam, and that the Federal Government would finish the work 
below Norristown Dam. 

You will hear either Commodore Dechant or Commander McCauley 
as to the progress made by the State, and former Senator Francis J. 
Myers, from Pennsylvania, is here on behalf of the Schuylkill Valley 
Restoration Association, who will speak first, and then the others 
after that. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be very glad to hear Senator Myers. 

Senator Myers. My name is Francis J. Myers, former Senator of 
Pennsylvania. I represent the Schuylkill Valley Restoration Asso- 
ciation, which is composed of public-spirited individuals, civic organi- 
zations, and certain caanicinatities bordering the Schuylkill from and 
including Philadelphia to Reading. 

The Schuylkill project is a joint enterprise of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and the Federal Government for dredging out the 
accumulated coal silt deposits from the bed of the Schuylkill River. 
This river is the source of water supply of six municipalities, includ- 
ing Philadelphia, which draws half of its water supply therefrom. 
In this project the State agreed : 

(1) To stop the collieries in the upper reaches of the river from 
discharging their coal silt into the river. This has been done. All 
47 collieries are now equipped with settling basins and treatment 
works and now discharge only clear water into the river or its 
tributaries. 

(2) In this project it was also agreed that the State would dredge 
out an estimated 24,000,000 tons of deposits in the river above Norris- 
town. To do this $35,000,000 was actually appropriated, and under 
it the State has completed about 90 percent of its share of the work. 

(3) The Federal Government agreed to dredge the river from 
Norristown to Fairmount Dam, Philadelphia. It was agreed that 
when the Commonwealth's work had proceeded to the extent of com- 
pleting 50 percent, or one-half, of its share of the work, the Federal 
Government was to commence its part of the work and to remove an 
estimated 12,000,000 tons in the part of the river it had agreed to clear. 


AUTHORIZATION OF FEDERAL SHARE OF WORK 


The River and Harbor Act approved July 24, 1946, adopted a 
project providing for the improvement of the Schuylkill River above 
Fairmount Dam in the interest of navigation and other purposes, by 
the removal of culm deposits from the pools formed by Plymouth, 
Flat. Rock, and Fairmount Dams. The current estimated cost of 
Federal participation in this work is $12,574,000. This, as before 
stated, is a cooperative project, local interests being required to remove 
all culm deposits above Norristown, Pa., which is the upper limit of 
the project where work is to be performed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to take the necessary action to prevent the discharge of 
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mine and industrial wastes into the streams of the Schuylkill River 
watershed. Funds in the amount of $400,000 were provided in the 
1950 Appropriation Act for initiation of work on the Federal part 
of the project and are being applied to the construction of disposal 
areas for the retention of dandaed spoil. 

The approved budget estimate for 1951 for rivers and harbors 
included $4,000,000 for continuation of work on this project. As 

assed by the House of Rpresentatives, the 1951 Appropriation Act 
included $2,500,000 for continuation of work, while the act as passed 
by the Senate included $3,500,000 for the project. The general appro- 
priation provided for a reduction of over $75,000,000 in the amount 
recommended by the Senate for civil works program. It also called 
for an over-all reduction in Government expenditures for nondefense 
a of $550,000,000, a portion of which has been applied to our 
civil works program. 

The amount allocated to this Schuylkill project was one of the items 
cut out and not expended in the 1950-51 fiscal year. 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATION FOR FISCAL YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1, 1951 


The sum of $1,900,000 has been recommended in the President’s 
budget message, after first having been cleared by the Corps of En- 
gineers, being the minimum economic amount advisable. 

It is respectfully submitted and urged that at least the item as 
recommended by the budget be appropriated and made available for 
the following reasons : 

(1) Obligation of the Government: The Government should honor 
its agreement which led the Commonwealth in good faith to do its 
share of the work. ‘Two and a half million people of the Schuylkill 
Valley feel their Government has broken faith in not keeping to its 
promise. They feel this project is in a different class from those in 
which the Government is asked to pay the entire cost or which have 
not yet been begun. 

(2) The project’s relation to war effort: The project has a direct 
relation to the war or defense effort for the following reasons: 

(a) The project provides industrial or municipal water supply in 
critical areas. There are six large municipalities (including Phila- 
delphia), with a population of 2,103,000, that use the Schuylkill River 
as a drinking water supply source. For this purpose they use 
218,000,000 gallons daily. In addition, many essential industries with 
large employment use the river water directly for industrial purposes. 
Some of the larger and better known of these are: Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., No. 3 blast furnace of the United States Navy Steel Foundry; 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co.; Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co.; 
Carpenters Steel; Alan Wood Steel Co.; Continental Diamond Fibre 
Co.; James Lees Woolen Mills; Swedeland Blast Furnaces; Valley 
Forge Cement Co.; Philadelphia Electric Co.; Metropolitan Edison 
Co.; Hamilton Paper Co.; Atlantic Refining Co.; Gulf Oil Corp.: 
DuPont Co.; United States Gypsum Co.; Container Corp.; Philadel- 
phia Gas Works; and the Barrett division of the Allied Chemical Co. 

(6) The project is an important harbor or waterway. The pres- 
ence alone of the Philadelphia Naval Base and the Nation’s second 
oil refining and shipping center along the river attest to its importance 
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in this category—not to mention the other major industries using 
the lower Schuylkill for shipping. The completion of the Federal 
dredging will materially reduce maintenance costs and operations 
necessary to maintain the essential shipping channels in both the 
Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers. 

(c) The project includes the development of power. This yard- 
stick is inapplicable to this older region of the Nation whose power 
resources were developed prior to Federal-aid programs in this field. 
Existing power sources, however, will be enhanced by the project since 
the construction of at least two new power plants in the valley is 
awaiting completion of the river clean-up. 

(¢d) The project protects important industries or major food-pro- 
ducing areas. The project will lower the flood plain 4 to 8 feet and 
will continue to lower it thenceforth. The United States engineer 
report of 1936, interpreted into 1950 dollars, estimates annual avoid- 
able flood damages in the valley at over a million dollars. The an- 
swer to criteria (@) also gives some idea of the nature of the indus- 
trial area that will be protected. ) 

(e) The project is a dam and reservoir project where closure is 
under way or has been effected and should be completed to a point of 
useful operation. This project involves three dams. Two of them 
are now closed and the other is scheduled to be closed in November 
1950. 

(7) The project involves almost entirely the movement of earth 
such as channel improvements or levees and does not compete in the 
use of critical materials. This Federal project consists entirely of 
the movement of silt. No critical materials will be used. No essen- 
tial manpower is involved in the operation of dredges since such labor 
is traditionally made up of unskilled, over military-age personnel. 


UNDRED‘ED DEPOSITS A CONTINUAL MENACE TO THE NAVIGABLE REGIONS 
OF THE SCHUYKILL 


Recurrently the accumulated coal silt now in the area which the 
Government agreed to dredge is carried by floods over the crest of 
the Fairmount Dam and chokes the channel of the navigable portion 
of the Schuykill, interfering with the access to the important indus- 
tries located there. These industries have a direct relation to the 
defense or war effort. Among these industries are Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Westinghouse, and the oil refineries. 

On Saturday, November 25, 1950, by reason of the torrential rain- 
storm one of the worst floods in the history of the Schuylkill occurred. 
It swept over Fairmount Dam substantially more than 1 million tons 
of silt into the navigable portions of the Schuylkill. The Government 
had to immediately place in operation its dredge Harding below 
Passyunk Avenue, and to provide three more contract dredges in the 
emergency in order to give access to the Gulf Oil Refinery, to the 
Philadelphia Electric works and one in the back channel of the United 
States navy yard. In contrast to what happened in the area between 
Norristown and Philadelphia and I think this is important, in the 
region above Norristown to Reading and beyond where the State had 
removed more than half of the silt deposits, there was no flood dam- 
age even though the flood had reached a stage comparable with that 
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of 1942 which then inundated a considerable portion of the city of 
Reading. 

The navigable portion of the Schuylkill with its important indus- 
tries will be continually subjected to this hazard until the Federal 
Government proceeds with its promised share of the project. 

I just want to leave with the committee several photographs that 
show how this silt has piled up along the banks of the river right in 
the heart of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McGrarn. Senator, you said the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 

yania had lived up to its agreement to the extent of 90 percent. Can 
you give the committee what the cost has been to your State / 

Senator Myers. We have here some of the engineers, and we have 
here the deputy secretary of forest and waters, who can give you 
accurately complete information. 

It is my understanding that the State has spent approximately 
$35,000,000. 

Mr. McGraru. Of course, you understand, Senator, that we would 
like to stay as close to the budget estimate as we can, and if the alloca- 
tion for this year is $1,900,000, do you feel, with your intimate knowl- 
edge of this question, that will be sufficient for this coming fiscal 
year? 

Senator Myers. I do not believe it will be sufficient. However, it 
is the very minimum requirement the engineers advise us that should 
be appropriated. As I said last year, the House appropriated, I think 
it was, $3,500,000. So, certainly $1,900,000 is not sufficient in view 
of the fact that this committee and the House recommended $3,500,000 
last year, and now we are that far behind, because sooner or later this 
work must be done up there. 

Mr. McGraru. But you appreciate that was the full amount the 
Army engineers asked of the Bureau of the Budget, and the Budget 
Bureau did not take anything from their request. 

Senator Myers. That is quite right. 

Mr. LaBrum. Senator Martin would like to say something. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be very glad to hear you, Senator. 

Senator Martrn. I do not think there is anything I have to add. 

I might say this, that when I was Governor of Pennsylvania, that 
we were then putting these projects through, and one of the under- 
standings was that the Federal Government would make certain con- 
tributions, and that satisfied our people that it was a sound project. 
Now there is very much of a misunderstanding that it is not being 
continued. 

Mr. Kerr. You do not mean to say, Senator, that the project has 
lapsed. You say it has not been continued. The construction is 
going along; is it not ? 

Senator Martin. Well, but not as rapidly as we had anticipated. 
The State has, but the Federal Government has not, Mr. Chairman. 
On the State end of it I think there has been a total of $35,000,000 
appropriated, although you can get the exact figures. There are so 
many of these figures that it is hard to remember them. 

Mr. McGratu. Yes; we know that. 

Senator Martin. But the State end of it has been completed and, 
as Senator Myers stated. we have had it long enough to know the 
practical results, as far as flood control is concerned. 
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Mr. LaBrvo. For the record I might say, Mr. Chairman, that Sena- 
tor Martin, who is now the senior Senator from Pennsylvania, is a 
little bit modest. It was during his regime as Governor of the State 
that the cleaning up of the State began, and particularly the Schuy]- 
kill River, and it was continued while Governor Duff, the present 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania was Governor. 

Mr. Kerr. Well, the Senator did a great deal of good when he did 
those things. 1 know something about the situation in Pennsylvania, 
as well as in North Carolina. ee 

Mr. LaBrum. Yes, sir; I am sure of that. 

Congressman Chudoff would like to make a statement. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear you, Congressman. 

Mr, Cuvporr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do 
not want to burden you any further with the facts, as I think that the 
facts have been very ably presented by Senator Myers and Senator 
Martin. 

I have lived with this thing for about 13 years. First of all, I was 
in the State legislature, and also was raised in the Fourth District. 
Pennsylvania, where this river flows practically through the center 
of my district, and 1 have personally seen what has happened to the 
river. 

When the Pennsylvania pure-streams program passed the State leg- 
islature it was a nonpartisan program and nonpolitical, but we really 
could not make much headway until Senator Martin became Governor, 
because the State could not see its way clear to raise any funds for 
their part of the project until we received a definite commitment from 
the Federal Government to the effect that it would match dollar for 
dollar the amount of money that the State raised. 

Now, the State has gone through with a $35,000,000 expenditure, and 
the Federal Government has spent very little to carry out its part of 
the agreement. 

All of the pictures that have been submitted are right in my district, 
and in passing we used to have an island in the river called Peters 
Island, which was probably right in the center of the river, and the 
river flowed by on each side of it, and today the island is a part of the 
mainland, and half of the river has practically disappeared, and if 
this problem is not corrected soon we are going to have a river about 
40 or 50 feet. wide rather than one almost a half mile wide. 

I would like to present this statement for the record. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection it may be included. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Eart CHUbOFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Earl Chudoff. I represent the Fourth District, 
Pennsylvania, which comprises part of Philadelphia. 

I am here today in the interest of securing an appropriation of approximately 
$1,900,000 to be used for the purpose of dredging the Schuylkill River south of 
Norristown, Pa., by the Federal Government. The Federal Government is obli- 
gated to do this work on the basis of an agreement entered into between the 
United States and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. This agreement was made 
several years ago while I was a member of the Pennsylvania State House of 
Representatives. Under this agreement the State of Pennsylvania, to carry out 
its pure-stream program, was to dredge the river north of Norristown and the 
Federal Government was to dredge the river south of Norristown. Although 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania bas carried out its part of the agreement 
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and spent $35,000,000 north of Norristown, the United States has not lived up 
to its agreement. 

The difficulty with the Schuylkill River is that the silt which is coming down 
the river is not only causing a very shallow channel, but as a matter of fact 
practically no channel at all north of the University Bridge. Part of the river 
which flows throuch my district at certain points, if something is not done to 
take care of the situation at once, will be reduced to the proportions of a creek. 
Desilting the river and dredging it is of utmost importance for the following 
reasons: 

1. Defense of the Nation. 

2. The health of the people of Philadelphia. 

3. Recreation facilities for the people of Philadelphia in Fairmount Park 
through which the Schuylkill River flows. 


1, DEFENSE OF THE NATION 


South of the University Bridge there is situated on both sides of the river indus- 
trial plans, more particularly the Atlantic Refining Co. has a large plant on the 
river which necessitates tankers and ships coming up the Delaware into the 
Schuylkill and thence to the Atlantic Refining plant. It is absolutely essential 
that the silt which comes down the river be taken care of because in a very short 
time the channel might become so shallow that oceangoing ships will not be able 
to get up the river to the Atlantic Refining plant. 

At the point where the Schuylkill River flows into the Delaware there are a 
series of piers known as Girard Point. At that place some of the largest grain 
elevators in the Nation are situated. Ships dock at Girard Point either for the 
purpose of taking on or leaving off cargoes of grain which are very necessary to 
our defense effort in the feeding of not only the Armed Forces but also the civilians 
of the Nation. 

Fort Mifflin which is on the Delaware River at a point just opposite where the 
Schuylkill flows into the Delaware is a high-explosive ammunition storage depot. 
During World War II ships docked at Fort Mifflin for the purpose of taking on 
high explosives such as TNT and the like. The silt that comes down the river 
if nothing is done about it will eventually cause a shallow channel and make 
difficult to carry on shipping at the Atlantic Refining plant, Girard Point, and 
Fort Mifflin. 


2. HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE OF PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia for many years has been famous for its bad drinking water. 
Many columnists, humorists, and others have been talking disparagingly about 
Philadelphia drinking water at every opportunity. I am reliably informed that 
our drinking water although not deadly is looked upon with distrust because 
of its bad potability. The city of Philadelphia for many years has been endeavor- 
ing to correct the drinking-water situation but it is felt that the silt, etc., that 
comes down the river makes this practically impossible. If the Federal Govern- 
ment will keep up its part of the bargain and meet the State dollar for dollar 
in accordance with its agreement the entire drinking-water situation could prob- 
ably be corrected, or at 1 east improved to some extent. 

3. RECREATION FACILITIES IN FAIRMOUNT PARK FOR THE PEOPLE OF PHILADELPHIA 

The part of the Schuykill River which flows through my district is in historic 
Fairmount Park. There has grown up over the years many fam cus rowing 
regattas, perhaps the most famous, the American Henley and the national cham- 
pionships. The regattas have drawn thousands of people from all over the 
Nation to the river and in addition thereto the river was used for boating and ¢a- 
noeing by thousands of Philadelphians. 

If you were to drive your automobile or walk up the East or West Riverside 
Drive you will see that this silt is doing to this beautiful piece of natural beauty. 
The river is getting narrower and narrower. Peters Island which is just above 
the Columbia Avenue Railroad Bride is no longer an island as the silt has filled 
in that part of the river which cut it off from the mainland. Boathouse Row, 
where the rowing clubs, the University of Pennsylvania, LaSalle College, and 
many prep and high schools have their rowing facilities has become absolutely 
landlocked. If it were not for some dredging by the Faimount Park Commission 
which has dredged a small canal beside the boat docks, it would be impossible to 
launch the racing shells into the river. 
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So you Can see that this appropriation requested by me today will, if granted, 
help the Nation and Philadelphia in the (1) defense of the Nation; (2) the health 
of the people of Philadelphia; (3) recreation facilities in Fairmount Park for the 
people of Philadelphia. It is respectfully suggested to the subcommittee that the 
obligation is not only a moral one to take care of the river south of University 
Bridge but it is an absolute legal one based upon a legal agreement between the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the United States of America. 

Mr. Kerr. The record discloses that the Government has appro- 
priated about $400,000, and $12,000,000 is the total cost of it. 

Senator Myers. ‘The estimated cost. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir: the total estimated Federal cost is $12,574,000. 

Mr. LaBrum. That was a survey made by the engineers. Would 

u like to have me call on somebody else ? 

Mr. McGratru. I notice there are several Members of Congress here. 

Mr. LaBrum. I am going to ask all of them to speak because they 
have been most eager to come here and express themselves as being 
in favor of the $1,900,000 which is requested. 

I would like to ask Congressman Hugh Scott, from Philadelphia, 
to talk next if he has any thing to say. 

Mr. Scorr. Those photographs, Mr. Chairman, which you have seen 
are a very familiar sight to every resident of and visitor to Phila- 
delphia because in that community and the surrounding communities 
they have been following with a great deal of interest and pride the 
attempt to give us a pure-stream program. 

The grave danger of choking up the river and leading to even more 
disastrous floods is fairly obvious to anyone who drives along either 
of the river drives on each side of the Schuylkill. Asa matter “of fact, 
those drives even today are not infrequently closed by flooding condi- 
tions, and they are both important highways through the city of 
Philadelphia. 

Part of the river which is embraced in this Federal project below 
Norristown flows along the side of my district before it runs througn 
both sides of Mr. Chudoft’s district. So, through these things I have 
a personal familiarity with the problem. 

I would like to confirm what has already been testified to and add 
simply this one thought. We very much fear that if the Federal part 
of its contractual assumption is not continued, that the ultimate cost 
of the completion of the project will be very much greater because of 
the continued heavy silting of the stream, and much of the contri- 
bution already made by the State of Pennsylvania may well be lost 
by that kind of delay which might be penny wise and pound foolish. 
. Therefore, my concern is that in the long run I think you could 
actually save money by a wise allocation of whatever minimum is 
necessary to accomplish: the continuance of the program. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. LaBrum. Now, I would like to call on Congressman Ben James 
who also represents a district that runs along the river. 

Mr. McGrarn. He is also a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LaBrum. Congressman James, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. James. Mr. Chairman, in view of the very thorough basic state- 
ment that has been made I do not intend to make any lengthy state- 
ment, but there has been said here by Congressman Scott a thing on 
which I would like to elaborate just a little bit. 
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I am familiar with the Schuylkill River from Norristown down to 
its confluence with the Delaware River, and I have been practically all 
of my life. I have had some opportunity to observe what happens 
by reason of this great washing of silt. 

Mention has been made of the storm that took place some time ago 
in which I believe it was said that 100,000 tons of silt had been washed 
over Fairmount Dam, and, of course, it went into the river below the 
dam. Now, at that point the Schuylkill River is tidewater and it 
happens that at that part of the river it is pretty well choked with old 
silt. The tidewater coming in backs the heavy silt content in the 
basin of the river into the sewers of the neighborhood. It backed 
up on that occasion into a building in which I happen to have a busi- 
ness interest and the water and mud that backed up from the Schuyl- 
kill River flowed into the basement and ran over 6-inch skids of paper 
of considerable value which could not be insured against anything 
of the kind. 

Now, that is a situation which is a constant danger at that particular 
point, whenever there is a heavy downpour of rain. The sewers 
may back up and there can be serious damage to property in that 
area, 

Now, that comes about by reason of silt being washed over Fair- 
mount Dam, and for that reason unless something is done by the Fed- 
eral Government in its share of this project there is no question in my 
mind at all that a great deal of the work above Fairmount Dam that 
has already been done by the State of Pennsylvania will prove to 
be useless, or, at least, only partly useful, and a great deal of the 
money spent by the State of Pennsylvania will have been lost. So, 
I should like to go on record as respect fully requesting the subcom- 
mittee to recommend this present appropriation. 

Mr. Kerr. As a matter of fact, when the tide comes in it brings in 
the silt. 

Mr. James. Well, the heavy deposit of silt that is always there at 
that point is augmented by high water leaving deposits and causing 
choking up and backing up, but I assume, without having any definite 
figures on it, that the basement of the building to which I referred must 
be at least 4 or 5 feet above the mean water tide line of the Schuylkill 
River at that point. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you. 

(The following statement was submitted by the Honorable William 
T. Granahan, a Representative in Congress from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, for inclusion in the record :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FroM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, many protests have come to me, and I, also, am deeply con- 
cerned, relative to the situation which has developed on the Schuylkill River 
clean-up project, under which the Federal Government has not done its share. 

It is my understanding that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has spent 
more than $13 million on its share of this project, and it is well ahead of its 
schedule. The President’s budget for the fiscal year 1952, under the appropria- 
tion for maintenance and improvement of existing rivers and harbors works, 
contains an allocation of $1,900,000 to continue work on the Schuylkill River. 

Cempletion of the project is of great importance to the defense program, 
through its benefit to navigation, using the Philadelphia Navy Yard and the port 
of Philadelphia. The project provides industrial or municipal water supply in 
critical areas; protects important industries or major food-producing areas. It 
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involves almost entirely the movement of earth such as channel improvements 
or levees and does not compete in the use of critical materials. The importance 
of the project from these points of view is substant‘ated by the Army engineers 
report of 1946, from which I quote the following statement : 

“The cleaning of the Schuylkill River will provide beneficial returns to the 
public through improved navigation conditions, reduction of flood hazard, bet- 
terment of the quality of water for domestic and industrial use, and restoration 
of the recreational assets of the river above Fairmount Dam.” 

The report stresses the impurtance of navigaticn benefit, not only to private 
shipping but also to the Philadelphia Navy Yard, in the improvement of water 
quality, the turbid condition of Schuylkill water now adversely affecting con- 
densers, circulating pumps, and so on, of all vessels using the port of Philadel- 
phia. Restatement is made of the great importance to the defense program of 
the tremendous industrial production of the Pailadelphia area, and the im- 
portance of improving the quality of water available in this area. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has met the conditions recommended by 
the Army engineers report as a prerequisite to Federal participation in the project 
south of Norristown; which were to have (1) stopped the discharge of mine 
and industrial wastes into the river; (2) constructed works to intercept accumu- 
lative wastes which enter the river by erosion; (3) remove 50 percent of the 
deposits in the river between Auburn and Norristown; (4) give assurance to 
the Federal Government that the Commonwealth will complete the remaining 
50 percent of dredging and furnish without cost to the United States all neces- 
sary lands, easements, and rights-of-way for the Federal project south of Nor- 
ristown. The conditions have been met in full; the Commonwealth’s portion of 
the project is well ahead of schedule. It is urgent that funds be made available 
to start the Federal Government's portion of this project, so important not only 
to the State but to the Nation and to our defense program. 

It is my firm hope that the Appropriations Committee may act favorably on 
the President’s budget allocation of $1,900,000, to make available the necessary 
funds to continue the work on the Schuylkill River project. 


Mr. LaBrum. The next witness is Doctor Fenton who represents 
the district for which the Schuylkill River was named. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that I am very 
pleased to listen to the fine statements of Senator Myers and these 


_other gentlemen. As has been stated I live in Sehuylkill County, 


where the Schuylkill River starts. 

Now that we have a program in Pennsylvania of cleaning up the 
streams, trying to provide decent water for the people, and, now that 
the anthracite region in compliance with the law is removing the silt 
before it reaches the Schuylkill River, as has been stated to you, the 
water has been clear so far as the anthracite region is concerned. 
I believe that the program should go forward, and certainly, the State 
of Pennsylvania which does not ask very much of this Government 
as compared to other sections of the country, is surely entitled to relief 
in line with the compact that was made; and I am thoroughly in 
agreement with the program. 

I remember when I was a student in medical college in Philadelphia 
years ago that I hesitated to drink the water in Philadelphia simplv 
because of pollution, and I used to purchase water to drink. There is 
no more silting coming from the former source. As I understand 
the silting problem presently being considered is that accumulation 
that occurred years ago and not as yet removed. And I hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that the program can go forward and respectfully ask 
this committee for favorable action on the budget request. 

Mr. LaBrum. Mr. Chairman, as Doctor Fenton has stated, the an- 
thracite region has cleared up that area, and all the collieries now dis- 
charging into the Schuylkill River have desilting basins, so that there 
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is no more silt discharged into the river, and the water that now comes 
down is cleared of silt—it all has to reach the silting basins. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask permission to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection that permission is granted; and we 
thank you for your statement, Doctor Fenton. 

Mr. LaBrum. Mr. Chairman, I would like now to have you hear 
Congressman Walter M. Mumma, representing the Eighteenth Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Kerr. The committee will be glad to hear you, Congressman. 

Mr. Mumma. My view of this is from the standpoint of the over-all 
picture. You people are probably well aware of the development of 
the steel industry along the Delaware River. There is going to be a 
tremendous amount of tonnage come through the Delaware River. I 
heard a representative of one steel corporation say that they would 
have 400 boats of 45,000 tons each loaded with ore alone; and that 
there will be 300 tankers loaded with oil; and all the coal coming 
from the Norfolk, as well as manganese and other raw materials 
come up that river. And there is another steel company that is 
going to have many thousands of tons of material come in by boat. 
So the Delaware River must be cleaned up. The channel there is 
authorized at 40 feet. I understand that it has been barely 38 feet; 
and when they come in there that will have to be considered. 

And I do not think you should consider the Delaware River alone 
when you are not going to stop other pollution from the Schuylkill 
River. I think this is absolutely a necessary project for the develop- 
ment of this tremendous industry that has already started on the 
Delaware River and for which the foundations of the United States 
Steel plant are actually being built; it is not something that is just 
being talked about; it is a reality. 

I would certainly like to see the money spent wisely and economi- 
cally—and of course money will have to be spent; and what I mean 
is you are going to spend money in Philadelphia, the same as it is 
spent at other ports, and I think the logical place to start is right here, 
where these gentlemen from Philadelphia are asking for the money 
to do the job. I think they should have more, but I think it is swell 
that they are reasonable in their request. I hope the committee can 
go along with the program. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LaBrum. I wish to have you hear now Hon. Alvin R. Bush, 
representing the Fifteenth Congressional District, Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Kerr. The committee is glad to have you with us, Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not have much I can 
add to what has already been said. However, I am very much in 
sympathy with this project, as I am with all other projects having 
for their purpose cleaning up the streams in the great State of Penn- 
sylvania. Any consideration that your committee can give to this 
project, I know, will be of great advantage to this district. There- 
fore, I want to concur in what has been said, and to lend it my every 
support. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. LaBreum. I wish to introduce to you now Congressman Edward 
L, Sittler, representing the Twenty-third District, Pennsylvania. 
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~Mr. Kerr. The committee will be pleased to have a statement from 
you, Mr. Sittler. 

Mr. Sirrier. I think the case has been magnificently presented, Mr. 
Chairman, and my only contribution is to join in with these other 
gentlemen and make a plea for the appropriation of the money re- 
quested. Western Pennsylvania, and Fayette County in particular, 
will benefit much if the Federal Government keeps its word and prop- 
erly clears the Schuylkill so that the Delaware may be more navigable 
for the steel industry that will use our coal. 

This is the burden of my plea, and I hope you will act favorably. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. LaBrum. Mr. Chairman, before calling on the representatives 
of the State, I should like for the record to show that the following 
Congressmen have been contacted and they have requested me to state 
for the record that they strongly endorse everything that has been 
said here, and they strongly recommend that a minimum requirement 
of $1,900,000 be kept in the appropriation bill for the purpose of clean- 
ing up the lower Schuylkill: Hon. William A. Barrett, of Philadel- 
phia; Hon. William T. Ganahan, of Philadelphia; Hon. Hardie Scott, 
of Philadelphia; Hon. William J. Green, Jr., of Philadelphia; Hon. 
Harry P. O'Neill, Hon. Daniel J. Flood, Hon. George M. Rhodes, 
Hon. Francis E. Walter, Hon. James FE. Van Zandt, Hon. Harmar 
D. Denny, Jr., and Hon. Robert J. Corbett. 

And especially do I want to mention Hon. James H. Duff, with 
whom I talked, and he asked me to present to you his regrets at not 
being able to be here, but he had to make a speech at Lititz to com- 
memorate the establishment of the pretzel in our economic life. Also, 
I talked with Senator Edward Martin, and he asked me to convey to 
the committee his hearty endorsement of this project. 

Congressman Barrett has asked that the following statement by 
him be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Because of the industrial capacity of Philadelphia County and vicinity, I firmly 
believe that every consideration should be given to appropriating the requested 
sum of $1,900,000 to begin dredging the Schuylkill River at the earliest possible 
date. Also I consider the Schuylkill River area to be one of the most vulnerable 
spots in Philadelphia in the event of any attack on the east coast by enemy 
forces. 

The present depth of the Schuylkill is inadequate to permit rapid clearance of 
the channel by ships transporting cargo essential to the industrial concerns 
alining its banks. Among these are the Atlantic, Gulf, and Sunoco refining 
companies, and the Barrett and du Pont chemical companies. The vast contribu- 
tions of these private concerns to the national-defense effort and their importance 
to building up our military strength is readily recognized. It is therefore equally 
important that the Federal Government grant the necessary aid to assist in facili- 
tating the transportation of raw materials to and the finished products from these 
plants. By widening the Schuylkill, a step will be saved in docking the seagoing 
vessels as they would be able to dock at the pier in one operation. 

sy making the Schuylkill more navigable by this proposed dredging project, 
other concerns will be more inclined to construct plants of interest to the national- 
defense program in this area as well as provide for increased activity in the going 
concerns in that locality. Deepening of the Schuylkill would also facilitate the 
operations of the United States Naval Base in Philadelphia. 

The right-hand bank of the Sehuylkill River approaching the Fairmont Park 
Dam is alined with tanks of high-octane gas, high-grade oils, and other chemicals 
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used in the refining and processing of fuel, and on the left-hand side are the ware- 
houses, 

Because of the wide shoulders on both sides of the embankment caused by the 
silt coming from upstream, it would be almost impossible for fire-fighting appara- 
tus to come within effective distance of these facilities if they should be set afire 
as the result of bombing or by other means. The continued accumulation of this 
silt would soon prohibit navigation on the Schuylkill in the not-too-distant future. 

In addition to the importance of the industries along the Schuylkill River to 
our national-defense effort, which I consider to be the primary factor in request- 
ing this appropriation, there are several other detrimental effects of permitting. 
the Schuylkill to remain in its present state. Among these are the deteriorating 
effect on the hulls of certain type vessels, the destroying of shad beds and other 
fish life, the hazards of polluted waters, and the congestion and delay in the 
movement of vessels at the confluence of the Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers. 
os I sincerely hope that the House Appropriations Committee will act favorably on 
bi Ef the request for $1,900,000 to begin the dredging of the Schuylkill River. 


Mr. LaBrum. I would like now to present Commander FE. S. 
McCawley, deputy secretary, Department of Forest and Water Board, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McCaw ey. Mr. Chairman: I represent the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania and the Department of Forest and Water Board in your dis- 
cussion of cleaning up the upper part of the Schuylkill River. I sim- 
ply would like to file a report of the Commonwealth’s participation in 
this project, which states: 





Re Report OF PROGRESS OF COMMONWEALTH’S PARTICIPATION IN THE SCHUYLKILL 
RIVER DESILTING PROJECT 





House of Representatives Document No. 529, Seventy-ninth Congress, second 





























; session, approved March 3, 1945, contains the following: 

i “The district engineer recommends that the Federal Government participate 
4 in the Schuylkill River project to the extent of $12,895,000 in the order and 
: manner set forth in this report with such modification as may be advisable in 
4 the discretion of the Secretary of War or the Chief of Engineers, provided that 


the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania or subdivisions thereof have accomplished 
the following: 

“1. Stopped the discharge of mine and industrial wastes into the Schuylkill 
River watershed.” 





Statement of compliance 


The entrance of new mine waste into the Schuylkill River has been stopped. 
See the report of the chairman of the sanitary water board attached hereto. 

“2. Constructed works to intercept accumulated wastes which enter the head- 
waters by erosion, or are now present therein, from going downstream. Works 
recommended for this purpose are a desilting basin at Auburn on the main river 
above Little Schuylkill River and a dam at Kernsville on the main river below 
Little Schuylkill River.” 

2 Statement of compliance 

; The construction of dams to form desilting pools has been completed at Auburn 
4 on the main river; at Tamaqua on the Little Schuylkill; and at Kernsville 
fe below the junction of the two branches. In addition, the Commonwealth has 
; repaired the former Felix Dam of the Schuylkill Navigation Co. to form a fourth 
desilting pool. Thus, all water from the headwaters goes through three desilt- 
ing basins. All of the basins are operating efficiently so that clear water is 
flowing in the river. Dredges are in all of the above pools prepared to under- 
take maintenance dredging when such dredging is required. 

“3. Removed 50 percent of the culm deposits in the river between Auburn 
and Norristown Dam.” 


Statement of compliance 
The removal of culm is now more than 99 percent completed, 17,800,000 cubie 
vards of culm having been removed. The removal of culm will be completed by 
May 31, 1951. 
“4. Given assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of War that they will: 
“(a) Complete the removal of the remaining 50 percent of the culm deposits 
in the river between Auburn and Norristown Dam.” 
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Statement of compliance 


The removal of all of the culm will be completed by May 31, 1951. 

“(b) Furnish without cost to the United States all lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way necessary for the construction of the project; hold and save the 
United States free from damages due to the construction works; and maintain 
and operate all the works after completion in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of War.” 

Statement of compliance 


Necessary assurances have been given. The Commonwealth has acquired 
sites for three disposal areas upon which the United States Army engineers 
have constructed dikes forming three impounding basins. These basins are 
ready to receive the culm which is to be dredged from the river by the United 
States Army engineers. The acquisition of one site for a disposal area in the 
vicinity of Darby Creek to receive the culm from the Fairmount pool, has been 
deferred pending consideration of a proposal from the Philadelphia Redevelop- 
ment Authority. However, all surveys have been completed and preparations 
made to acquire a site, and funds are available for its acquisition, which will 
be done in ample time for the site to be available to the United States Army 
engineers when they desire it. Funds for general maintenance of the project 
are in the proposed budget for the 1951-53 biennium. 

Attached is a copy of the Fourth Progress Report of the Schuylkill Project 
Engineers. 

Attached also is a progress report of April 26, 1951. In addition to the funds 
for construction shown on this progress report, the Commonwealth has expended 
approximately $1,500,000 for acquisition of land for disposal areas, rights-of-way, 
and so forth. 


(Nore.—The progress report referred to was filed with the committee.) 


In closing may I add that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is 
urging that the Federal Government keep its part of the program. 
And I might add that in addition to this that we have dredges ready 
for lease to the Government engineer, and will be made available to 
the engineers at a nominal cost. These dredges were especially pre- 
pared to do this work. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LaBrum. Mr. Chairman, before calling on Commander De- 
chant, I want you to hear Congressman Rhodes. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Rhodes, the committee is pleased to have you with 
us and will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Ruopes. For the record my name is George M. Rhodes, repre- 
senting the Thirteenth District, Pennsylvania. 

I just want to make a brief statement to go on record as giving 
my full support to this project. The district I represent has already 
benefited by the cleaning-up program. ~ The upper Schuylkill River 
flows through my city of Reading and Berks County. Its restoration 
means much in many ways to the people of my district. But now that 
work on the upper Schuylkill is finished, the completion of the work 
to clean up the lower part of the river will not directly benefit the 
people of my district. 

The completion of this project is important to the people of the 
Philadelphia area, but it is of great importance to the entire Nation 
because of its bearing on health, industry, and national defense. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to go on record as being 
100 percent in favor of this appropriation, which I think is very 
necessary to the welfare of our entire country. 

Thank vou very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LaBrum. Commodore Dechant, executive engineer of the 


Schuylkill River. 
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Mr. Decuant. Mr. Chairman, this project was organized in 1947, 
June the 26, and it is scheduled for completion on May 31, 1951; 
and it will be completed. We will have, as far as State funds are 
concerned, we will be between a million and a half and 2 million 
dollars under the preestimated cost—preliminary | estimate—and 
under the appropriation by that much. 

I cannot add very much to what has already been said to the com- 
mittee. I think there is one thing that all will agree upon and that 
is that the quality of the water north of Norristown is so improved, 
that all of the water users and industries as well who use river water 
have sent us, unsolicited, letters stating the savings they are making 
in their costs of operation, by way of ‘eliminating costs such as that 
involved in redoors to open-hearth furnaces. They formerly had 
to redoor once every 3 months, and they have not redoored any 
furnaces in their mills since we got through Norristown about a year 
ago, a little over a year ago. 

The water level, pr edetermined as to the flow in cubic feet, has been 
found to be almost unbeliev ably close to what the calculations esti- 
mated it would be—for instance where the estimate was 8, it was 
7 feet 9 inches: and where it was 3 feet, it was 2 feet, 11 inches; and 
so on up the river. 

The dredges that were used for this purpose were designed by us; 
and they were designed because of the nature of the job to be done, 
and they are suitable for the use of the Army engineers, and the 
Commonwealth has authorized us to prepare a lease to the Army 
engineer for the use of these dredges at a cost of $1 a year, provided 
they will maintain them. 

The low river from Norristown to Fairmount Dam is now the only 
cause of silting in the tidal portion of the river; there is no silt 
coming into Norristown. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. LaBrum. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the committee’s 
attention to the fact that Pennsylvania is not the onty State that is 
involved in this problem; the silt is carried down to the mouth of 
the Schuylkill, and is washed into, or falls into Camden and Glou- 
cester Counties in New Jersey. And it presents a very real problem 
to their recreational facilities in that particular neighborhood as well 
as their shipping facilities. 

I also want to call your attenton to the fact that it has been esti- 
mated that close to a billion dollars has been spent in dredging from 
Norristown Dam down to the mouth of the Schuylkill River, and 
that the savings in dollars in maintenance costs because of this silt 
which is washed down the Sc huylkill River would be tremendous 
down to the confluence of these two rivers, and the continued main- 
tenance cost has proved to be an extremely expensive thing to the 
United States Government. And by cleaning up the lower Schuylkill 
River that maintenance cost will be saved to the Federal Government. 

I also want to call your attention to the fact that the shipping 
income to the Federal Government during the past 30 years and 
brought into the coffers of the Federal Treasury has been over a 
billion dollars, resulting from shipping on this stream and the Dela- 
ware River. 
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I would like to file in the record my statement, to save the time of 
the committee, and to join in the request for the minimum amount 
suggested by the engineers of $1.9 million to begin this work on this 
very necessary work in the lower Schuylkill River. 

Mr. Chairman, we thank you very much for this opportunity to 
present this matter. ; 
(Mr. LaBrum’s statement is as follows:) 


My name is J. Harry LaBrum, I am chairman of the Greater Philadelphia- 
South Jersey Council, an organization sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Greater Philadelphia. 

The council is a voluntary group of merchants, industrialists, public officials, 
labor leaders, educators, and others who make up a representative cross section 
of a large American metropolis of highly diversified industry and commerce. 
These citizens have dedicated themselves to work through the council for the 
orderly economic development and improvement by sound planning of a 8,S800- 
Square-mile region embracing nine counties in a bi-State area. 

Four of the five Pennsylvania counties in the council border on the Schuylkill 
River and depend upon it, in varying degrees, for shipping, water supply for 
industrial and domestic uses, sewage disposal, and recreation. Within these 
four counties bordering on the Schuylkill live and work close to 3,000,000 Amer- 
icans—more than three-quarters of the 9-county area’s total population. There 
are five other large municipalities on the river besides Philadelphia, which is the 
Nation's third largest metropolis. 

Two more of the area’s nine counties are directly affected by the Schuylkill 
River. They are Camden and Gloucester Counties on the east bank of the Dela- 
ware River opposite the confluence of the two great rivers. Upon their shores 
are cast the silt and culm that is carried out of the mouth of the Schuylkill. 

Senator Myers, who has preceded me, has very ally given you the back- 
grocnd of the jo‘nt project for removal of culm and silt from the Schuylkill, the 
nature of the Schuylkill River, its importance to the many large and interna- 
tionally known industries on its banks, and the obligations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to preserve this vital natural resource which is of Nation-wide im- 
portance. I will not attempt to gild the lily in those respects. 

I wish only to emphasize that, in addition to the fact that keeping faith with 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania requires that the Federal Government 
make funds available for the completion of this important project to which it 
is committed, economy and intelligent expenditure compels the appropriation 
of money for this project. For every dollar spent today in removing silt and 
culm from the Schuylkill River above Fairmount Dam, several dollars will be 
saved in the future in maintenance cost in keeping the channels of the Delaware 
and lower Schuylkill Rivers open to navigation. 

And don’t forget, gentlemen, that within the past 30 vears the 154 million 
tons of foreign freight coming into our port and using these two rivers have con- 
tributed a little over a billion dollars to the Federal] coffers in customs receipts 
alone. 

In closing, I wish to thank you for this opportunity to present the council's 
views on this project so vital to the movement of naval vessels in and out of 
the Philade:phia Naval Base and the thousands of tankers that carry the oil 
so necessary to keep our war industries humming and transportation moving. I 
am sure that Senator Myers’ presentation, in which we wholeheartedly concur, 
has given you sufficient factual data upon which to base a sound decision and 
I am confident, therefore, that your answer will be favorable to our area’s 
continued development. 


Mr. LaBrum. Mr. Chairman, may I say for the record that although 
Senator Myers is now engaged in private practice he is appearing 
here today because of his civic interest in the city of Philadelphia and 
the State of Pennsylvania and without any fee whatsoever; and | 
think it is very fine for him to come down here and appear in behalf 
of this project. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much, gentlemen: you have really 
presented the project in an interesting manner. 










Turspay, May 8, 1951. 
Intanp Waterway av Farrrtevp, N. C., ann Pasquotank River 
WITNESSES 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

S. L. LOWERY, ELIZABETH CITY, N. C:, FARM AGENT, PASQUOTANK 
COUNTY, 

W. R. GREGORY, ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 


Mr. Rapavut. We have our colleague, Congressman Bonner of North 
Carolina here with a group of his constituents. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, I am before your committee on behalf 
of the flood-control project for the Pasquotank River, N. C., which is 
in House Document 306, Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. Rapavur. Yes; I know the river. 

Mr. Bonner. This project entails a cost of $109,900, which would 
protect and preserve one of the finest agricultural areas in eastern 
North Carolina. 

The project lies just south of Dismal swamp, North Carolina, and 
will protect an area of 5,000 to 8,000 acres of farm land. There have 
been repeated floods that have entirely wiped out the crops on this 
property. At these times the water rises as high as 7 to 8 or 10 feet 
over the entire area. 

The project has received long study from the Corps of Engineers 
and has been highly recommended by them. I have with me some of 
the residents of the area, and the first witness for the project, Mr. 





































EP Chairman, will be Mr. 8. L. Lowery of Elizabeth City, N. C., the farm 
a4 agent in Pasquotank County. 

- Mr. Rasaur. You may proceed, Mr. Lowery. 

. Mr. Lowery. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I rep- 


resent the Extension Service in this area as farm agent. I have been 
connected with the Extension Service for about 17 years. 

I was first a county agricultural teacher in this area, and now am 
connected with the Extension Service. 

As Congressman Bonner has told you this area has some of the finest 
land in North Carolina. 

Dismal swamp, which we have in this general area, constitutes ap- 
proximately 150,000 acres of woodland. All of the water coming down 
: from the swamp has to pass through this small area to get down to 
4 what is known as the Pasquotank River. As this water passes through 
it does not have a chance to get out into the river, and therefore it 
floods the area and keeps from 3,000 to 3,500 acres of land constantly 
Ps: under water. 

Some 5,000 to 8,000 acres are affected continuously one way or the 
other. 

Under normal conditions the farmers up in that area produce any- 
where from 30 to 40 bushels of soybeans per acre, and from 50 to 60 
bushels of corn per acre. They do not have too much truck crops, 
but they have some sweet corn. 
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As to our livestock, under normal conditions we will sell in that 
area somewhere around $50,000 worth of swine, $20,000 worth of 
cattle, about $5,000 worth of poultry, and $3,000 worth of lamb, wool, 
and sheep. 

When this land is flooded we cannot graze our livestock, and we are 
hampered in the sale of our livestock by our roads and farms being 
‘under water when we should market the animals. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you not lose a great deal of your livestock, too ? 

Mr. Lowery. Yes, sir; we lose a great deal of our livestock from 
diseases caused by the flooding. 

In 1939 our land was flooded; in 19438 our land was flooded again; 
in 1945 it was flooded again; in 1948 it was flooded three times; in 
1949 it was flooded, and in 1950 it was flooded, so you see over a period 
of years it is getting worse than it was in the beginning. 

Now, then, some years our crops are a total loss because the water 
rises up above the plants and above the farm crops. It results in a 
double loss if it comes in the summertime and this takes place fre- 
quently. 

Mr. Razavt. Has that loss been reflected in the income taxes paid 
from the area to the Government ? 

Mr. Bonner. Naturally they have been reflected in the income taxes 
paid because in years of flood there are absolutely no crops produced 
and the farmers have no income whatsoever. 

Mr. Lowery. Another thing about this land is that whenever it is 
flooded it leeches the fertility from the soil. In this area we have to 
use a lot of lime, because if the lime is washed out, and we put on 
fertilizer there it eats up our fertilizers, particularly potash, so that 
the plants cannot utilize it. We have to put on a lot of lime and fer- 
tilizer in order to maintain a good yield in the years it is not flooded. 

When this area is flooded from time to time it makes drinking water 
unsafe for human consumption. It also makes a breeding place for 
mosquitoes and disease of one kind or another, and particularly 
where there are livestock. Of course, we can control that to some ex- 
tent as to drinking water by bringing it in, but as to the livestock 
and bringing them in from the vast areas of that section there are a 
lot of diseases, particularly cholera and different diseases of our 
eattle, and it certainly works a hardship on us to bring them in from 
other places. 

Also it hampers the mail service and the school busses that come 
down there during the time school is in session. It has cut down the 
normal farming community; and because of the taxes these people 
had to pay some years ago into this drainage area it has resulted in 
a number of the farming people moving out; they could not bear the 
expense. A lot of farmers have spent a lot of money trying to do 
something about this themselves, but they just cannot stand the ex- 
pense, because it involves a vast amount of money. I hope that you 
can do something for these people in this area. They certainly do 
need it. 

I have some pictures here which will show some of the things that 
have oeen done. These were pictures that were given to the engi- 
neers; they show the flooded area at that time. Having been a farmer 
myself, I have been in the water here up to my hips. 

If there are any questions, I shall be glad to try to answer them. 
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Mr. Bonner. I think you gentlemen might be interested in seeing 
the location, indicated on this map. This is the inland waterway ; 
this is the George Washington canal, cut by George Washington, be- 
tween Norfolk Harbor and Pasquotank River, which intersects here. 
It is intersected by the canal at this point; and the river comes on down 
in this general direction to the north of the property in question. ‘This 
is the Dismal Swamp area here ‘imdieatenee|: The cutting of the 
timber from the land has augmented the rapid flow of water to this 
farming area [indicating] to Lake Drummond. The water is kept 
at a high level in order to supply water for the inland waterway be- 
tween the locks, and, in addition, to supply water to the city of Norfolk. 
If this lake was lower in all probability this flood condition might to 
some extent be eliminated, but they are unable to lower it or to keep 
the lake at a lower water level because, as I said, before, the water is 
essential to the inland waterway and the Norfolk water supply. 

Mr. Rapavurt. Has this area been elevated ¢ 

Mr. Bonner. No. 

Mr. Rapavr. It is the regular level of the surrounding area. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes; it is just one of the formations of nature. George 
Washington, a keen engineer, ooserved this, and cut this canal. These 
farmers have organized a drainage district and have spent a consid- 
erable amount of money to protect themselves, but to continue to spend 
money is beyond their ability. 

Gentlemen, I now present to you Mr. W. R. Gregory, of Elizabeth 
City, N. C., who tends 140 acres of land, and produces hogs, poultry, 
and cattle. 

Mr. Grecory. I do not think there is anything I could add to what 
has already been said. I certainly am not an engineer, nor am I a 
speaker. [am just a farmer,a hunter, and a trapper. IT have hunted 
bear, and deer; and I have trapped coons and mink in this area; and 
I had a trap line 15 miles long, so 1 know this territory from many 
years back. I know this water covers a vast area here; and the best 
we can figure is that it covers somewhere around 150,000 acres through 
the Dismal Swamp. There is no way for this water to get out except 
by passing through this narrow passage, which you can see on this 
map. There is just a little horseshoe area here [indicating]. This 
is high land: and there is only a litle place here about a half mile 
wide through which this whole area has got to drain; and naturally 
the water before it can get through this narrow passage pushes out. 
over this bigger area. 

Mr. Raravr. I believe we understand the problem. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, we have other witnesses here who will 
not make statements, but whose names I want to place in the record. 

Mr.J. A. Stafford, who farms 165 acres in this area. 

Mr. A. T. Banks, who farms 355 acres in this area. 

Mr. Tommie F. Temple, who farms 210 acres. 

Mr. Howard Banks, who farms 140 acres. 

Mr. J. Haywood Bright, who farms 195 acres. 

These gentlemen who have appeared today are representing other 
people in the area. 

That is the case, gentlemen. This is the only flood-control project 
that I know of in this part of the State. The project has not been 
budgeted, and I understand your procedure; but I want to present the 
matter to you in the interest of these good people, and I hope you can 
give it some consideration, 
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Mr. Rasavr. I want to say to the people who are assembled here that 
Congressman Bonner is a very devoted representative of the people. 
1 know of his humility, and he perhaps would not like for me to say 
this, but in justice to him it should be said that he has talked these 
things over with me before, and with other members of the committee. 
We thank you gentlemen for your appearance before us. It is a good 
way to bring out the interest of the community on the necessity for 
improvement. 
Mr. Bonner. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Turspay, May 8, 1951. 
INLAND Waterway, Fatrrietp, N. C. 


WITNESSES 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FOR THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

J. L. SIMMONS, FAIRFIELD, N. C. 

DAVE HOLTON, EDENTON, N. C. 

HENRY C. JONES, FAIRFIELD, N. C. 

ARTHUR BELL HARRIS, FAIRFIELD, N. C. 

CLIFTON MOONEY, FAIRFIELD, N. C. 
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Mr. Rasavutr. Congressman Bonner, you are interested in, and have 
with you a group of people who are concerned about the inland water- 
way at Fairfield, N.C. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, Mr. Chairman. This is a delegation of citizens 
from Hyde County, the area affected. 

This is an unusual situation. It is caused by the cutting of the 
inland waterway between Alligator River, a fresh-water body, and the 
Pungo River a salt-water body. A similar situation of this kind that 
occurred up at Great Bridge, Va., when the inland waterway was 
built—the locks were placed in the inland waterway at Great Bridge 
to check the flow of salt water from the Chesapeake Bay to Currituck 
Sound ; the engineers designed a sea-level canal from Maine to Florida, 
taking the lock out of the inland waterway at Great Bridge. The 
Currituck Sound and Back Bay, Va., is the greatest area of canvass- 
back, redhead teal, black bass on the east coast, which statement will 
be substantiated by the records of the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Government. The locks I am talking about here are similar to 
the ones in Virginia. 

When these locks were taken out it caused the flow of salt water 
from Albemarle and Currituck Sounds and killed all the fish and 
wildlife food in this area [indicating] fish died by the ton—black bass 
and fresh-water fish. 

There were two great Americans, Mr. Knapp, whose father founded 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and Mr. Corry of the steel 
industry, who had hunting lodges in this area and were interested in 
this condition to the extent that they appealed to the engineers to 
prohibit this condition and asked for the restoration of these locks. 
They employed biologists at their own expense. Mr. Lindsay Warren, 
a former member of Congress, introduced a bill in Congress for the 
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restoration of the last locks, and the bill was passed, but no appropria- 
tion was ever made. This is the only instance I know where two indi- 
vidual citizens paid their own money for a Government facility—Mr. 
Knapp gave half of the money and Mr. Corry gave the other half. 

Mr. Hoover at that time was Secretary of Commerce, and this matter 
came under his jurisdiction. When the locks were restored an item 
was put in an appropriation bill and Mr. Knapp and Mr. Corry were 
repaid for their expenses. That cleaned up the situation at Currituck 
Sound and Back Bay, Va., and restored it to its natural condition. 

The prevailing current at that time was southward ; and much to the 
surprise of everybody the prevailing conditions were northerly in 
here [indicating]. The prevailing winds across Pamlico Sound are 
south and southeast, and that drives the water from Pamlico Sound 
into the Pungo River that cuts the inland waterway. 

Now the tide is higher in Pamlico Sound than it is in Albemarle 
Sound, and the current naturally came in this direction [indicating]. 

Here is Fairfield. It was of interest and value to the people of Hyde 
County that cutting the inland waterway be in this locality [indicat- 
ing]. The boats from the north going south on the inland waterway 
had to use Currituck Sound, then out across Pamlico Sound and into 
the Neuse River. 

The people in Hyde County did not guaranty any protection from 
damage as is usually done in rivers and harbors projects. The Gov- 
ernment initiated this thing without any sponsors, so there was no 
guarantee aaginst damage; and the farmers of this area have suffered 
heavily from this portion of the inland waterway project. 

Mr. Rasavt. This is fresh water here [indicating | ¢ 

Mr. Bonner. This lake is fresh water, but this lake does not con- 
nect in any way. There is no connection between the lake and Pamlico 
Sound. Before the inland waterway was cut this old historical area 
in here drained to the Alligator River and to Mattamuskeet Lake, and 
that area [indicating] drained to the Alligator River. 

Formerly at high tide the Alligator River—if there were a tide— 
flooded a portion of this area and it seems that there was no damage, 
because this was fresh water. After the construction was initiated 
by the Corps of Engineers, the salt water immediately began to come 
into this area, it came into this canal, there was a gradual dying of 
all vegetation—the trees and everything else in this area. The people 
moved back their farming land, but the salt water gradually elimi- 
nated all the farms from this area. There has been a steady decrease 
but now it is rapidly going. 

Of course, gentlemen, these people have a right to claim damages 
against the Government, but I have appealed to them to refrain from 
filing claims because it is more valuable to the State and to the county 
and to the country that this productive soil be restored than to col- 
lect damages in cash. 

There has been a tremendous loss suffered by many people, which 
will be testified to later, but. I wanted to bring out these facts to you. 
An investigation of this problem has been going on now for over 10 
years. When I first came to the Congress I introduced a resolution 
on the subject. The controversy then was between the engineers and 
the Department of the Interior. The Department of Interior owns 
this lake as a game sanctuary. The engineers said that Interior was 
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causing this: but we know at this time that that was not correct be- 
‘ause there is wildlife there between the inland waterway and the 
lake. A part of the land drains toward the lake and a part of it drains 
to the river by natural means. 

So the Department of Interior carried on their investigation, and 
the engineers carried on their investigation, and the engineers admit 
in the report to the Public Works Committee that they are the cause 
of the damage. 

Mr. Rasavutr. What plans do the engineers have for this project / 

Mr. Bonner. The engineers propose to merely bank off the sides 
of the canal, to protect the farming area, and to put pumps in. When 
they complete the project they will turn it over to local interests to 
maintain, and the local interests will have to maintain and operate 
the project. There will be no annual cost to the Government. 

Mr. Razavut. You mean they will let the water from the river soak 
through the bank, and then they will pump it out. 

Mr. Bonner. No; they will put in pumps, and instead of the water 
draining out naturally, they will pump it out, preventing the salt 
water from covering the land. This land will come back in about 2 
years. The rainfall is sufficient to wash out the salt. 

Mr. Rapavr. As | understand this canal is navigable? 

Mr. Bonner. This isa part of the inland waterway. 

Mr. Rasavut. You are not going to pump water out of that. 

Mr. Bonner. No. 

Mr. Rapavut. You are going to pump it—— 

Mr. Bonner. From here back into the canal. 

Mr. Rasavut. What is the estimated cost of this work ? 

Mr. Bonner. The estimated cost is $112,400. Gentlemen, these peo- 
ple have a claim for damage that would be much greater to the Gov- 
ernment than this project. Certainly if I were to get a bill passed 
through Congress permitting the people to bring suit in Federal court, 
the court would sit in Washington, N. C., which is only a distance of 
some 65 to 90 miles from here. There is no question in my mind as 
tothe result of a court action. This will be a saving to the Government. 

Mr. Rapavt. In your studies of this matter have you ascertained 
the attitude of the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Bonner. I have not asked the approval of the budget, because I 
certainly know the merits of this projeet are such that I am sure that 
wl I have to do is to present it to the Congress. This is something 
that the Government has absolutely brought about, and they admit it. 
The cost of cleaning up the trouble they have caused will represent. 
only a part of what the Government will have to pay unless this is 
done. Ithink that isa very conservative statement. 

I have some other gentlemen with me, and I would like to present 
to you now Mr. J. L. Simmons, a farmer in this area, who tends 325 
acres of land: he has had to abandon 185 acres which is of no use at 
the present time. 

Mr. McGratu. What did you estimate as the cost of this project ? 

Mr. Bonner. $112,400 is the estimate. 

Mr. Stmmons. Mr. Chairman, in 1925, Fairfield, N. C., was a small 
village surrounded by 12,000 acres of tillable land—generally looked 
upon as the richest land in Hyde County—supporting 200 families. 

Before 1925 there were 60 college graduates. Since 1926 there have 
been 15, and today there is one in college. Prior to 1926 this com- 
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munity had more college students per capita of population than any 
other area in North Carolina. 

In 1926 the inland waterway was cut, which hindered our drainage, 
brought salt water in and gradually took 4,500 acres off the list, leav- 
ing around 7,500 acres that are being cultivated, and this is being 
gradually encroached upon by the salt. Today this area has only 120 
families and the average yield is less than in 1925, even though im- 
proved methods are being used. The risk is 10 times greater today 
to raise a crop than before. With these conditions we are losing 50 
percent on the land we are trying to cultivate, making the annual loss 
for abandoned land, plus the 50 percent, a half million dollars a year. 

Where this community has gone backward, others in Hyde County 
have ultimately progressed. 

Gentlemen, I wish you could have seen this community in 1925 and 
could see it today. There are several families staying there who 
hardly make a living, hoping for favorable conditions to come on the 
promises that have been made for 10 years by engineers and sportsmen 
who have come to Hyde County saying we should have help. We are 
not asking for damages, just a chance so that we might be able to 
regain what we have lost. 

Here is a map that shows the effects of the encroachment of salt 
water in this area | indicating |. 

I have a 14,000-gallon pump right here on my farm. 

Mr. Ranaut. What kind of water is in this canal here [indicating | ? 

Mr. Simmons. Fresh water in the canal up to here, 

Mr. Ranaut. Where are you going to pump this water to? 

Mr. Simmons. It will be pumped into the inland waterway. They 
propose some dikes, and the pumps will be in here. There is a dike 
here. 

Mr. Kerr. As I understand there was a dike built before the inland 
waterway came in ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. The dike was built around 1918. 

Mr. Kerr. Before the inland waterway. 

Mr. Summons Yes. 

Mr. Rasautr. Who put up the dikes? 

Mr. Bonner. The individual farmers put this up: and they have 
furnished their own pumps, pumping the salt water off in caring for 
their farms. 

Mr. Ragpavr. I believe we understand the project now. Do these 
other gentlemen want to make a statement / 

Mr. Bonner. No, Mr. Chairman; but I want their names in the 
record. Mr. Dave Bolton, who owns 227 acres of land in the Fair- 
field section ; all 227 acres have been abandoned. 

Mr. Henry C. Jones with 250 acres under cultivation, and 200 acres 
abandoned. 

Mr. Arthur B. Harris, with 150 acres. 

Mr. Clifton Mooney, with 350 acres, and 300 acres abandoned. 
‘These gentlemen are representative of many others in that area. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of present- 
ing this to the committee. 
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Fripay, May 11, 1951. 
TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE INLAND WATERWAY PROJECT 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

HON. JOE L. EVINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

COL. E. V. KNIGHT, EXECUTIVE REPRESENTATIVE, ALABAMA 
STATE DOCKS AND TERMINALS, MOBILE, ALA. 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Rankin, the committee will be very glad to hear from 
you this morning with reference to the Tombigbee project. 

Mr. Rankin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I hope to make my state- 
ment brief. 

We are coming before you today for the purpose of urging that you 
include in this bill an appropriation of $5 million or $10 million to 
speed up the construction of this Tennessee-Tombigbee inland water- 
way. 

It is vitally necessary to our national defense. We cannot afford 
to postpone its construction until it is too late. It is the missing link 
in our defense program. It might save the lives of untold thousands 
of American boys; and could be the deciding factor in saving our 
country from defeat, and probably from destruction, if we should be 
forced to defend our own shores. It is too vital to our national se- 
curity to take any chances. It should be constructed with all possible 
haste! 

In the first place, it will cut the water distance from Mobile to our 
atomic bomb plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., the greatest defense plant 
on earth, by more than 800 miles, and to our new atomic bomb plant 
at Paducah, Ky., by more than 300 miles, and cut the cost of trans- 
portation between those points to the irreducible minimum; and at 
the same time give us two outlets to the sea, instead of one. 

It will cut the water distance from the oil field in the Demopolis 
area to Oak Ridge by more than 1,200 miles, and to Paducah by more 
than 1,000 miles. 

On a standard barge load of 14.000 tons, it will cut the cost of trans- 

ortation from Demopolis to Paducah by $30,100 and to Oak Ridge 
- $38,360, on the fuel bill alone, to say nothing of the savings in time, 
and in other costs. 

If this project were in any other civilized country on earth, its 
construction would be speeded up with all possible haste. 

Russia has a similar project under way now to connect the Don 
and the Volga Rivers, which she is working day and night to com- 
plete as quickly as possible, while Congress sits supinely by and neg- 
lects this great project, the missing link in our national defense— 
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at a time when our boys are dying by the tens of thousands for the 
want of the very weapons, and materials, this project would help to 
supply. 

he Army engineers tell us that there is not another place on earth 
where the traffic can be transferred from one major watershed to 
another with so much ease, so little expense, and with such tremen- 
dous savings in transportation costs and distances. The nearest thing 
to it is the canal connecting the Don and Volga Rivers, which Russia 
is now constructing with all possible haste. 

As I said, if this project were in any other country in the world, its 
construction would be speeded up and conabned at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, especially since it 1s so situated as to constitute such a 
vital link in our defense program. It will not only add tremendously 
to the effective operation of our atomic bomb plants, but it will supply 
the key to the movement of those other materials that are so vitally 
necessary to our defense efforts, such as iron ore, bauxite, oil, manga- 
nese, uranium, plutonium, salt, sulfur, lumber, and other raw ma- 
terials, to say nothing of the speed and ease with which it will enable 
us to transport the finished products, for the want of which our boys 
are now giving up their lives. 

The great Aluminum Co. of America, whose plants are situated 
in the area to which this project will provide what will amount to a 
slack-water route all the way up from the Gulf, is now: getting 95 
percent of her bauxite from South America. This project will be of 
unlimited value to our national defense in furnishing a cheap, short, 
slack-water route for the importation of this raw material, which is 
absolutely necessary for the manufacture of the aluminum to make 
the airplanes we must have, if our country is to survive. 

It is the only possible way to ever get this bauxite from South 
America into these processing plants at anything like reasonable costs. 

For Congress to refuse an appropriation to speed up this construc- 
tion at this critical time, when our boys are dying by the tens of thou- 
sands because of the lack of an adequate Air Force, would simply be av 
imitation of Nero’s fiddling while Rome burned. 

Every average barge load of 14,000 tons of this bauxite coming by 
this route would save $20,160 on its fuel bill alone in going from the 
Gulf at Mobile to any point on the upper Mississippi or the Missouri 
Rivers, or to any place along the Great Lakes. 

It would save $22,120 on its fuel bill alone.in gomg to Paducah, Ky ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Wheeling, W. Va.; Pittsburg, Pa.: Nashville, Tenn. : 
or to any other place on the Ohio or the Cumberland Rivers. And 
it would save $30,380 on its fuel bill alone in going to any of our 
aluminum plants along the Tennessee River from Sheffield, Ala., to 
Alcoa, Tenn., or to our atomic bomb plant at Oak Ridge. 

These figures weer supplied by some of the finest Army engineers 
this country has ever known. 

They are absolutely correct. 

Another commodity that is absolutely necessary to our national de- 
fense, as well as to our domestic survival, is steel. Our supply of 
high-grade iron ore, from which our steel is made, is rapidly diminish- 
ing. An almost unlimited supply of high-grade iron ore has been 
discovered in Venezuela, and the big steel companies in this country 
have already purchased large interests in those deposits. If they don’t 
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get some cheap method of transporting that ore to their mills it will 
just be a matter of time till those mills will have to move; and I 
am reliably informed that it would cost at least a billion dollars to 
move the steel mills out of Pittsburgh alone, to say nothing of the 
loss of time it would take to move them, and that at a time when it 
might be most disastrous to our national defense, as well as to our 
civil welfare. 

This project will provide what will amount to a slackwater route 
from the Gulf of Mexico to all the points where our steel mills are 
located on the Great Lakes, along the Ohio River up to Pittsburgh, 
along the upper Mississippi to Minneapolis and St. Paul, and along 
the Missouri as far up as that stream can be navigated. 

It will provide the same savings for this iron ore as it will for 
bauxite, the figures for the savings on which I have just quoted. 

And remember, this project will never be frozen up, but will be open 
for traffic the year round. 

Now, to those of you who are not familiar with this project, I want 
to say that formerly it was not approved by the engineers, because 
they said there was a slight sand ridge separating the Tennessee 
River from the Tombigbee, and that they would have to have lifts 
both ways in order to take care of the traffic, and that could not be 
done because there was no water supply at the summit. But in 1938, 
the Pickwick Dam was built on the Tennessee River, which raised the 
water level on the Tennessee about 50 feet at the mouth of Yellow 
Creek where this project connects with that stream. 

The Army engineers then made a new survey, came back and said 
that by cutting through this sand ridge they could put the summit 
of the project in the Tennessee River and have all the water they will 
ever need. So, that objection was entirely eliminated and the project 
was authorized by Congress. 

It is now the law of the land. 

Mr. Chairman, there were a large number of other Congressmen 
who wanted to be here this morning, in the interest of this appropria- 
tion, but who were unable to come because of other engagements. 
They are Mr. Boykin, of Alabama; Mr. Priest, of Tennessee; Mr. 
Vinson, of Georgia; and several members from Kentucky and Penn- 
sylvania. Some of them will submit statements for the record. 

What we are asking for is funds to start construction of this great 
project now. : 

It has already been developed up to a point about 60 or 70 miles 
above the mouth of the Warrior River. The Demopolis Dam now 
under construction on the Tombigbee River just below the mouth of 
the Warrior will finish making the Tombigbee navigable all the way 
up to Gainesville, or about two-thirds of the way from the Gulf to 
the ‘Tennessee River. ‘ 

A representative of the Aluminum Co. of America told me that 
they are getting 95 percent of their bauxite, from which aluminum is 
made, from South America. As I said, this project will enable them 
to bring that bauxite into these plants at the lowest possible cost. We 
need that aluminum as never before, for our boys are giving up their 
lives by the thousands for the want of the very weapons this material 
would provide. 
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We need steel as never before. Our supply of high-grade iron ore in 
this country is being depleted. We are going to have to get a large 
portion of that material from Venezuela. Our steel mills must depend 
upon that source for a large portion of their iron ore in the future. 
As I pointed out, the great steel companies have already gone to 
Venezuela and bought interests in the iron-ore deposits which have 
been discovered there. 

This project will not interfere with the downstream traffic, but 
saves the swift current of the Mississippi for that purpose, and will 
give us a slack-water route for the north-bound traffic. 

It is 481 miles from the Gulf at Mobile to the Tennessee River via 
the Tombigbee, and we have already got about two-thirds of it con- 
structed—or will have when the Demopolis Dam is finished. 

We cannot afford to delay longer the construction of this short 
missing link in our national defense. 

As I said, Oak Ridge is the greatest defense project on earth, and 
the Paducah plant will be right in line with it. 

Then there are our steel mills, our aluminum plants, our airplane 
factories, our auto factories, and all the other plants in that area that 
contribute to our national defense. 

We need to improve with all possible haste every method of ingress 
and egress to and from those vital plants, upon which the very life 
of the Nation may some day depend. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to take up as little time of the committee 
as possible, I ask unanimous consent to insert a statement I made before 
the Senate committee, covering every point in question. It has three 
very valuable tables in it that I want you all to see. They show the 
savings which this great project will provide. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE RIVERS PROJECT 


Representative RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, in the beginning let me say that I 
agree with the gentlemen who have spoken on the Coosa-Alabama project. 

I also want to say to the distinguished Senator from South Dakota, Senator 
Gurney, that I agree with him on the development of the Missouri Valley area. 
Recently, I checked up on that proposition, and found that the power that could 
be generated on the Missouri River and its tributaries would be a minimum of 
20,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. 

Senator GurRNrEY. Congressman Rankin, let me say that I have always been, 
since I have come to the Senate, a supporter of the north-bound channel of the 
barge line there that takes in Tombigbee. I feel that it is worth while. 

Representative RaNKrN. I know that and I am grateful, Senator. 1 remember 
your support of it all through the years, and I remember your statements for it 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Now, let me say to you in the beginning that the Army engineers say they 
would like to have $5,000,000 to start this project now. T am not quoting any- 
body, individually, but that is what they say they would like to have to start with. 

If this amendment is inserted in the Senate, I do not have the slightest doubt 
but that it will be retained in the House. 

Let me show you where we are. I brought this map down to show you. You 
can see from those rivers there that it is almost a duplicate of this map except 
the lines are made heavier in order that you might more easily see what we have 
at stake. 

Somebody said the other day that there is only a foot or two of water in this 
river. Where I am nointing is the confluence of Browns and Mackys Creeks, 
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which join to form the Tombigbee about 25 miles from the Tennessee River. My 
father used to go to Walkers Ridge just below that point on a steamboat that 
came all the way up from Mobile. There is a slight sand ridge between those 
two rivers, the Tennessee and the Tombigbee, and for more than a hundred 
years the Army engineers refused to approve this project, because they said they 
would have to have lifts both ways, and there was no water supply at the summit. 


PICKWICK DAM 


But in 1988, the Tennessee Valley Authority built the Pickwick Dam on the 
Tennessee just below the mouth of the Yellow Creek, and raised the water level 
55 feet. The Army engineers made a new survey and came back and said that 
would solve the problem. They could cut through that sand ridge and put the 
summit of the project in the Tennessee River. 

That would give us a slack or still water route for returning or upstream 
traffic to the Tennessee River, and a downstream route from that point 215 miles 
to Paducah on the Ohio River or 262 miles to Cairo on the Mississippi. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that the Members may have these figures before them, 
I am inserting three tables here as part of my remarks, which show the savings 
this project will provide. 

As I said, they have been worked out by the Army engineers, and can be 
thoroughly relied on. 


MULTIPLE PROJECT BENEFITS 


Here is a table showing the cost per ton and the savings per ton this project 
will provide on the fuel bill alone, for upstream traffic : 


Comparison of costs per ton of upstream traffic 





Cost via 


Cost via | mo, | Average 
From— To— Mississippi Fawn nr savings 
perton | per " per ton 

ces re =| eae 
New Orleans, La owt Beh GER C Re ot ak Oe Oe $2. 02 $1. 32 $0. 70 
| Paducah. -.- 2.10 1. 26 84 

| Tennessee- Tombigbee junction 2.42 ag 1.43 

Mobile, Ala._..._.--- : Cairo- EES SIRES 2.39 95 1. 44 
Paducah. MR nore 2. 47 89 1.58 

‘Tennessee- Tombigbee Junetion 2.79 62 2.17 

Port Birmingham, Ala._._...__| Cairo_- 2.96 95 2.01 
2 SE een! ee by 3.04 89 2.15 

Tennessee- Tombigbee junction 3.36 62 2.74 

Demopolis, Ala. ...............| Cairo 2. 68 67 2.01 
| Paducah : 2. 76 61 2.15 

Tennessee- Tombigbee junction 3.08 34 2.74 

ee Be oe, oe san oe Ya oa as Lend cpebbemaka sheets 2. 8&3 51 2. 32 
a Opes pee 2.91 45 2. 46 

| Tennessee-T euioneien Junetion 3. 2B ae 3.06 

Aberdeen, Miss. -..............| Cairo--- 2. 88 46 2. 42 
RR se prterin eterno 2. 96 .40 2. 56 

Tennessee-Tombigbee junction a? 3.28 .13 3.15 

Ny, DAMO ss 50k iced Sides | ME OS oo, wen oebepdaa sche 2.91 44 2.47 
EERE NED 2.99 .38 2.61 

| Tennessee- Tombigbee junction. ee? 3.3 mel 3. 20 

Fulton, Miss at ee Le a PDN SS 2. 93 .41 2. 52 
PIII bo ck oka r i, FOES es 3.01 .35 2. 66 

Tennessee-Tombigbee junction 3.33 . 08 3. 25 





Here is a table showing the cost and the savings on a barge load or tow of 3,500 
tons, 

I might say here, that except on the traffic from the larger cities such as Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and Detroit, a majority of the traffic, at least until recently, was 
handled hy these 3,500-ton tows. 
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Showing cost per tow of barges carrying 3,500 tons, and showing savings via 


Tennessee- Tombigbee 








| Tennessee- thas topes unsaa jeanten 
Sas Sane kocneren Cairo ot 
SS SEERA UAE eee mee 
T ennessee-Tombigbee jenn. . 
Cairo 


re) 
ee. 
= 
Be 

Ss 


Port Birmingham, Ala_-_-_------ 


Tennessee-Tombigbee — 
PS Ett 
Paducah _._. : 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction 
Pe Oe Ree i a re, 
| ee 
Tennessee- Tombigbee junetion 
_.| Cairo 
| Paducah - 
| Tennessee-T ombigbee junetion_____- 
Amory, Miss me ..-.--| Caito 
Paducah ___. Ste: 2 
Tennessee-T ombigbee junction Sleds 
eS ee Cairo i 
| Paducah - 


DS | See, te a ae Cee eee eee 


Columbus, Miss. 


Aberdeen, Miss. _. 


Fulton, Miss_ 


1S SNS IOI 5 alae Ls Sire eas Bate 











. Cost via 

Cost via _| Average 

Mississippi Bec wl savings 
per tow of per tow of per tow of 
3,500 tons 3,500 tons 3,500 tons 
$7, 070 $4, 620 $2, 450 
7,350 4,410 2, 940 
8, 470 3, 465 5, 005 
8, 365 3, 325 5, 040 
8, 645 3,115 5, 530 
--| 9, 765 2,170 7, 595 
10, 360 3,325 7,035 
| 10, 640 3,115 7, 525 
| 11, 760 2,170 9, 590 
9, 380 2,345 7, 035 
| 9, 660 | 2, 135 7, 525 
10, 780 | 1, 190 9, 599 
9, 905 | 1, 785 8, 120 
10, 185 1, 575 8, 610 
ae 11, 305 595 | 10, 710 
nal 10, 080 1, 610 | 8, 470 
| 10, 360 1, 400 &, 960 
11, 480 | 455 | 11, 025 
10, 185 | 1, 540 | 8, 645 
10, 465 | 1, 330 | 9, 135 
11, 585 385 | 11, 200 
10, 255 | 1, 435 | 8, 820 
10, 535 | 1, 225 9,310 
| 11, 655 | 280 11,375 





Here is another table which the Army engineers have worked out showing the 
cost per tow of barges carrying 14,000 tons, and also the savings which these 


barges would provide. 


As I pointed out, these larger barges are being used more and more as time 


goes on. 


Showing cost per tow of barges carrying 14,000 tons and showing the savings via the 


Tennessee- Tombighee 





From— To— 


New Orleans, La___. -.| Cairo. ..- 
| Padueah 


 pepaallriecete junction aoa 


Mobile, Ala____--- sh taticatiees ll aD 
| Paducah 
| Tennessee- Tombigbee junction 
Port Birmingham, Ala_.. ..-| Cairo... 
| Paducah _ ey 
| Tennessee-Tombigbee junction 
Demopolis, Ala _- Senta tees Cairo__. 
Paducah _-- eae 
| Tennessee- Tombigbee junction 
Columbus, Miss Ree | RE : ; 
Paducah : 
Tennessee-Tombigbee june tion 
caieleon | Cairo te 
Paducah 
Tennessee-T ombigbee j junction. 
Supe Cairo ; 
| Paducah 
Tennessee- Tombigbee jt inction____- 
Fulton, Miss____- rhea Cairo ce 
Paducah . 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction. 


Aberdeen, Miss___- 


Amory, Miss. 


Now let me show you what all this means. 
Let us take the river systems that are affected by 
local people for the time being. 


Cost via | Average 
Tennessee- | savings 
Tombigbee| per tow 
per tow of | of 14,000 


| Cost via 

| Mississippi 
| per tow of 
| 


14,000 tons 14,000 tons al tons 

—_———————|— “7 — —- 

| $28,280 | $18,480; $9,800 
} 29, 400 | 17, 640 | 11, 760 
33, 880 | 3,860 | 20,020 

33, 460 | 13,300 | 20, 160 

| 34, 580 | 12,460 | 22, 120 
39, 060 8.680 | 30, 380 
41, 440 13,300 | 28, 140 

42, 560 12.460 | 30, 100 
47, 040 | 8,680 | 38, 360 
37, 520 9,380 | 28, 140 

38, £40 8, 540 | 30, 100 

43, 120 | 4, 760 | 38, 360 
39, 620 | 7,140 | 32, 480 
40, 740 | 6, 300 | 34, 440 

45, 220 2.380 | 42,840 

40, 320 | 6.440 | 33, 880 

41, 440 5, 000 35, 840 

45, 920 1,820 44, 100 

se 40, 740 | 6. 160 34, 580 
watt 41, 860 | 5, 320 36, 540 
46, 340 | 1, 540 M4. 800 
41,020 5, 740 5, 280 

42, 140 | 4,900 sr 240 

46, 620 1, 120 45, 500 





this project. Just forget us 
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This bottleneck of our whole internal waterway system just happens to be in 
my district. 


LOCKS AND DAMS 


Now, there are 47 locks and dams on the Ohio River between Cairo and Pitts- 
burgh. Then there are 13 locks and dams on the Monongahela and 8 on the 
Allegheny. All that traffic is simply stymied behind the swift current of the 
Mississippi River, so far as their returning, or north-bound traffic, is concerned. 

In addition to that, on the upper Mississippi we have 26 locks and dams 
providing a splendid navigation channel all the way up to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn. 

On the Illinois River we have seven locks and dams, extending our inland 
waterway system into the Great Lakes. 

All those locks and dams together cost more than $400,000,000, and yet they are 
virtually isolated for want of the very connection this project will provide. 

On the Missouri River, a 9-foot channel is being developed up to Sioux City, 
Iowa. Tnis project will be worth untold millions of dollars to the people of that 
area. 

We get our grain from that section. The State of Mississippi, and I dare say 
the State of Alabama, raises no wheat. The same thing is true of Louisiana, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and all the other States in that part of the South. 

They ship it down to us in barges. Those barges can come down the Mississippi 
flying, and so can these barges from Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. 
Paul; but when they start back here is the trouble. It is 869 miles from Cairo to 
New Orleans. That is the finest inland waterway in the world for downstream 
traffic, and the worst for upstream traffic. 

You see, when that river is running 5% or 6 miles an hour your barges cannot 
move against it. All they can do is stand still and burn up gasoline. A barge only 
moves about 51% miles an hour in still water. We have an intercoastal waterway 
protected by a chain of islands here, extending all the way from Florida to the 
Mexican line. It is 156 miles from New Orleans to Mobile along this intercoastal 
waterway—which, of course, is in slack or still water. 

This Tombigbee inland waterway is already completed up to Demopolis, Ala., 
at the month of the Warrior River, where I am pointing on the map. Eighteen 
locks and dams are to be provided between Demopolis and the Tennessee River. 

It will be 481 miles from Mobile up this Tombighee route to the Tennessee 
River. That will be in still water, just as this is still water up the Ohio River 
behind those 47 locks and dams between Cairo, Ill., and Pittsburgh, Pa. When 
you get to the Tennessee River, it is downstream 262 miles to Cairo, Ill., or 215 
miles to Padueah on the Ohio River. 

So the traffic will come down the Mississippi River to New Orleans and then 
go across to Mobile along this intercoastal waterway, then back up this inland 
wiuterway to the Tennessee. River, then downstream to Paducah, that is the 
traffic going up te the Ohio River, or downstream to Cairo for the traffic going to 
the upper Mississippi, the Missouri, the Illinois, or the Great Lakes. 

This project was unhesitatingly approved by the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association of which Mr. Walter M. Larence, of Cincinnati, I believe, is the 
chairman. He was down here the other day. When the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress met here, Mr. Larence was on the committee, and they put at the 
head of the projects they recommended this Tennessee-Tombigbee inland water- 
way. 

There is a firm in Pittsburgh that is engaged in the transportation business. 
They own a string of barges that come down the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers 
bringing materials produced in Pittsburgh, such as steel, farm machinery, and 
other manufactured products. When they go back they take oil, bauxite, sulfur, 
sult, lumber, cottonseed meal, and other materials they need. 

This firm is tremendously interested, because they realize what it would mean 
for their returning traffic. 

I am going to give you the figures on that in just a moment, but first I want 
to say one other thing. 

Nobody need kid themselves; if we ever have another war, it is going to be 
fought with airplanes and atomic bombs. The greatest defense project the world 
bas ever known is the Oak Ridge project On the Tennessee River. This inland 
waterway will cut the water distance between Oak Ridge and New Orleans by 
650 miles, and between Oak Ridge and Mobile by 806 miles, and at the same 
time give us two outlets to the sea instead of one. 
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In addition to that, it will give us a slack-water route into the Tennessee 
River and cut the cost of transportation from the Gulf to the Tennessee by more 
than 75 percent or from $2.79 to 62 cents a ton. 

Now, I am going to take some of the barges they handle here, the big ones, 
because they are drifting rapidly toward the use of 14,000-ton barges. 


DISTANCES INVOLVED 


Senator Srennis. Before you leave that, will you retrace your route there 
from Cairo, Il, to New Orleans and back to Cairo, and give us that mileage? 

Representative Rankry. Yes; let’s take the traffic going downstream from 
Cairo, Ill, We will say a barge comes down the Missouri River, or down the 
upper Mississippi, or down the Illinois River, or down the Ohio River. They all 
come through Cairo, 

Going from Cairo to New Orleans, you go downstream 869 miles. That is said 
to be the finest inland waterway on earth; and I think it is. I have never 
found one to equal it. 

Then it is 156 miles across along the intercoastal waterway from New Orleans 
to Mobile. If I make a mistake, I want Colonel Jewett, the Army engineer who 
is sitting near me, to correct me. I do not want to mislead the committee. 

It is 481 miles from Mobile to the Tennessee River, of which portion 221 is 
already developed up to the mouth of the Warrior River at Demopolis. 

When you get to the Tennessee River it is 215 miles downstream to Paducah 
on the Ohio, and 47 miles from Paducah down the Ohio River to Cairo. 

In other words, the round trip is 1,768 miles. Of that 1,768 miles, 1,131 or 
approximately two-thirds of it is downstream, and the rest of it is in slack water. 
The Army engineers tell me—and I am quoting every engineer that has studied 
this question from General Reybold, General Feringa, General Wheeler, to our 
distinguished company here today, Colonel Jewett—they tell me there is not 
another place on the face of the earth, nor can they find a place on the face of 
the earth where a project of this kind can be constructed so that you can transfer 
the traffic from one major watershed to another with so much ease, so little 
expense, and such tremendous savings in transportation costs and distances. 

Now, let us see what this project will mean. Let us take the 14,000-ton barges. 
Here is one [pointing to the picture on the map] coming down from Detroit, 
Mich. It is loaded with automobiles and accessories. It is evidently coming from 
Detroit. It is coming out of the Great Lakes down the Illinois River. 

Here is one coming from Pittsburgh, Pa., loaded with the manufactured 
products of Pittsburgh. 

Here is one over here that is coming, I believe, down the Missouri. I do not 
know what it is loaded with; probably with grain or beef or other products that 
those people out in that area produce. , 

Suppose that 14,000-ton barge gets to New Orleans ; what does it cost to go back? 
If it goes back by way of the Mississippi River to Cairo, it will cost $28,280, for 
its fuel bill alone. 

Going back via Tombigbee and the Tennessee to Cairo the cost would be $18,480, 
or a saving of $9,800 on its fuel bill alone. 

Senator GurRNEY. That is about one-third. 

Representative RANKIN. That is about right. 

Suppose it is going back to Pittsburgh or to Cincinnati or Wheeling or to any 
point on the Allegheny or the Monongahela, it would cut the cost from $29,400 
to $17,640, saving $11,760 on its fuel bill alone going back to the Ohio River. 

Suppose it is going into the Tennessee ; suppose we are in an emergency and it 
is going back to Oak Ridge, on the Tennessee River; it will cut the cost from 
$33,880 to $13,860, or a saving of $20,020, on the fuel bill alone. That is from 
New Orleans to the Tennessee River. 

Every 14,000-ton barge that goes into the Tennessee River from New Orleans 
via this route would save $20,020 on its fuel bill alone, or two-thirds, as Senator 

ywurney said. 

Suppose it is going from Mobile, carrying a load of that bauxite, we will say, 
that they are bringing in from South America, or salt or lumber or cottonseed 
meal, hulls, or oil, anything that they take back in those barges: going back from 
Mobile to Cairo, the cost would be reduced from $33,460 to $13,300 just on the 
fuel bill alone, a saving of $20,160. 

Now, that means every barge that is going not only to Cairo but to Chicago, 
any point on the Great Lakes, or the upper Mississippi, all the way up to Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, or anywhere up the Missouri River to Sioux City, Iowa. 























Suppose it is going the other way. 
burgh, Pa. 

The fuel bill would be cut from $34,580 to $12,460, or $22,120. That would be 
the saving on its fuel bill alone. That is a 14,000-ton barge going from Mobile to 
the Ohio River. 

Suppose it is going into the Tennessee River; your cost would be cut from 
$39,060 down to $8,680, or a saving of $30,380 on its fuel bill alone. That is for 
material, we will say, that is going to supply our defense plant at Oak Ridge 
or any other point on the Tennessee River. 

Now, let us go a little further. We have this Tombigbee developed up to 
Demopolis. One of the things these barges takes back is oil. A man from Pitts- 
burgh, talking to me the other day, said, “We are hauling this machinery and 
other manufactured articles down. We are hauling oil back.” 

One of the biggest oil fields that has been discovered in recent years is just 
to the west of Demopolis, Ala. The biggest oil well ever brought in east of the 
Mississippi River was in Jasper County, Miss., about where I am pointing at 
this time. It produced a thousand barrels of oil a day, and I am told that no 
other well has ever been brought in east of the Mississippi that produced that 
amount. 

By the way, this is the saving that the Birmingham traffic would enjoy, because 
every vessel from Birmingham has to come down the Warrior to Demopolis to go 
either way. These things I am referring to will apply to traffic going from 
Birmingham or Demopolis. Let us see what they amount to. 

Going from Demopolis to Cairo, the cost will be cut from $37,520 on one of these 
14,000-ton barges to $9,380, or a saving of $23,140 on its fuel bill alone. 

In other words, that barge going back to Detroit, Mich., would save $28,140 
on its fuel bill alone. That barge going to Pittsburgh would save $34,440, or have 
its fuel bill cut from $40,740 to $6,300, a saving, as I said, of $34,440 going from 
Demopolis to Paducah. 

These figures are worked out by the Army engineers; they are not my figures. 

If it were going into the Tennessee, supplying oil or other materials, we will 
say to the Oak Ridge project, the cost would be cut from $48,120 to $4,760, or a 
saving of $38,360 on its fuel bill alone. 

Now, you talk about water development, traffic transportation development, but 
nowhere else on earth can the same amount of money bring the same benefits 
to the people that this project will bring to the people of this vast area, all the 
Missouri River Valley, all the way up the Mississippi River, all the way up the 
Illinois into the Great Lakes and along the Great Lakes, all the way up the 
Ohio River to Cincinnati, Wheeling, Pittsburgh, and up the Monongahela or the 
Allegheny, and then along the Tennessee River all the way up to Oak Ridge 
or to Knoxville. There is not another project on earth, and there cannot be one 
found or constructed that will produce such benefits. The nearest we have ever 
found was a connection between the Don and Volga in Russia, and it does not 
have the benefit of the downstream traffic both ways for two-thirds of the 
distance. 

The Senator from South Dakota asked what would happen to it if it went back 
to the House. I do not have the slightest doubt but that the House will sustain 
it. I have talked to many Members since this bill was up before. They say that, 
if the Senate gives us an appropriation for this project, it will be sustained in 
the House. 

All we are asking is that you give us a reasonable amount. I would like to see 
you provide 5 or 10 million dollars. I think we ought to have that amount. The 
Army engineers could start with a smaller amount. 

But I think it is imperative that we construct this project now as rapidly as 
possible. 


We will say that it is going to Pitts- 


ESTIMATED TOTAL COST 


Senator THomMas. What will it cost, all told? 

Representative RANKIN. The latest estimate I see is $116,000,000. Someone 
said that the advance in the cost of labor and also the advanced cost of mate- 
rials would probably run it up to $136,000,000 all told. 

By the way, they would employ 5,000 people, and we seem to be heading into 
unemployment in this country, in every section of it. 

Senator ELLENpbER. What size channel is that? 

Representative RANKIN. Nine-foot channel with a 12-foot base, you under- 
stand, in the locks, so that if you wanted to increase it to 12, that could be done. 
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Senator ELLENpER. According to the figures you have just given us, I would 
assume that if goods are to be sent from Pittsburgh to Mobile, it would be more 
profitable to go by way of New Orleans. 

Representative RANKIN. That is right.. 

Senator ELLENpER.. Although there is about 200 miles difference. 

Representative RANKIN. You can go from Pittsburgh to New Orleans without 
spending a nickel, if you go with the current, and that current is pretty fast 
after you reach the Mississippi. That stream sometimes runs 6 or 7 miles an 
hour. That traffic would go down the river, down the Mississippi River to New 
Orleans, and then it would go back through this slack-water route. In other 
words, the traffic would move counterclockwise. 

Senator ELLENpDER. You said there are several locks up there? 

Representative RANKIN. Eighteen locks and dams between Demopolis and the 
Tennessee River. 


PROPOSED CHANNEL WIDTH 


Senator THomas. How wide would the chanel be? 

Representative RANKIN. I believe it is 170 feet. 

Senator Stennis. Is that large enough to take care of all normal traffic? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes. 

By the way, when this project was first before the Senate and the House, they 
recommended locks 75 feet wide and 475 feet long, and there was a good deal of 
complaint about it by people along the Ohio and the Hlinois and the upper Missis- 
sippi for the simple reason that all the locks on those streams, and the locks at 
Pickwick and at Gilbertsville on the lower Tennessee, are 110 by 600 feet. So 
the Army engineers went back, made a new survey at the request of the Members 
of the House, and they have made these locks all 110 by 600 feet, so that they will 
carry all the traffic that can travel any of the rest of these streams. 

Senator Gurney. The only difference we would be short'if we approved this 
$136,000,000 project would be the difierence between the 9foot and 12-foot chan- 
nel. We would later have to deepen it to 12 feet probably. 

Representative RANKIN. We might do it, but we could do it; there would be no 
trouble about that. 

The project has already been approved. It was approved in the Senate by a 
vote of 44 to 21 and by the House by a good majority, in 1946. 

It is already written into the law. 

Senator Gurney. For a 9-foot or 12-foot channel? 

Representative RANKIN. Nine-foot with 12 feet over the sills so it can be deep- 
ened to 12 feet if necessary. That will put it as deep as the current stream along 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Illinois, and the intercoastal canal. 

As I said, we people in my district will probably get no more benefit out of it 
than St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Memphis, New Orleans, Chicago, Minneapolis, or St. 
Paul. It will not only benefit all these areas here along these streams that are 
now seeking an outlet; the people on the Ohio River during last year, or 2 years 
ago, had a mass meeting to figure out some way to get an outlet to the sea. 

Well, this will provide exactly what they are seeking. 

Senator STENNIS. Will this 9-foot channel take care of all these barges about 
which you are talking? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes: it will take care of every one of them. 

Then, in addition to that, it will take care of all this traffic along the Great 
Lakes from Detroit and Cleveland. In addition to that, it will take care of the 
traffic along the Gulf of Mexico from Florida clear around to the border of Mex- 
ico. We have that Intracoastal Waterway that is protected behind a string of 
submerged islands, and these barges can go down and go either way. It simply 
completes the missing link in the greatest inland waterway system in the world. 

I want to thank the committee for your kindness. I do not want to take up all 
your time. You have been very generous. We have some more gentlemen here 
who would like to be heard. 

Senator EvLenper. It has been most interesting. 

Representative RANKIN. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator THomas. Thank you, Congressman Rankin. 


Mr. Ranxrn. Mr. Chairman, this is the most important project of 
its kind on the face of the earth. 

The Engineers say that there is only one other place on earth where 
you can change the traffic from one major watershed to another with 
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anything like so much ease, so little expense, or with such tremendous 
savings in transportation costs and distances, and that is the connec- 
tion between the Don and Volga Rivers in Russia ; and Stalin is speed- 
ing up the construction. of that project with all possible. haste. He 
says they will have it completed in 2 years. 

So I am asking the committee to include in the bill funds to speed 
up the construction of this missing link in our national defense pro- 
gram, as well as the missing link in our internal transportation 
system. 

We have with us now several gentlemen who desire to be heard. I 
present the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Evins, we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Evins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I should like to make a few 
brief remarks and a brief statement. I want to support the position 
of the chairman of my own committee, Mr. Rankin, in urging an ade- 
quate appropriation for development of this great project. I have 
studied this proposition, and I find it very feasible. I have had occa- 
sion to talk with the district engineer in my State and representatives 
of the Engineer Corps here in Washington, and I have on those occa- 
sions asked these gentlemen about the feasibility of the proposed Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee project. They have all advised from an engineer- 
ing point of view, that it is very feasible and is a very laudable engi- 
neering project which could be accomplished. 

We all know funds have already been provided for the initial plan- 
ning and part of the construction of the Tennessee-Tombigbee develop- 
ment and it seems to me while we are making appropriations for the 
building up of Alaska, for aiding peoples all over the world—it has 
been one of my particular thoughts that we should take steps for our 
own internal development and improvements within our own country. 

So often it has occurred to me that we have no difficulty in passing 
legislation to aid people to rehabilitate and restore industry in other 
nations, but there is a reluctance to pass legislation for the internal 
development and internal improvement of sections of our own coun- 
try. It seems to me that is very short-sighted. Here is an instance 
where we could and should move for a development within our own 
country. 

I like to support measures for the benefit of our whole common coun- 
try, whether it be in the South, North, East, or West. This is a devel- 
opment that will affect and benefit our entire country, and I think the 
time is appropriate now, because of the national defense program, for 
this project to be further implemented. 

Mr. Ranxtn. Colonel Knight is with us, and he was telling me 
about hearing General Pick make a statement, and I would like for 
him to tell briefly what he said. 

Colonel Kwigut. He was in Mobile some months ago and made a 
talk to about 75 businessmen, and I happened to be present. He said 
in his opinion the development of the .Tennessee-Tombigbee was one 
of the top defense measures before his department today and he hoped 
it would be taken care of, that the Tennessee-Tombigbee should be 
built as a defense measure, regardless of the saving in cost of trans- 
portation or other elements that enter into it. 

I would like to say, while speaking with reference to the United 
States Steel Co., they purchased some months ago the docks and ter- 
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minals of the Turner Transportation Co. and paid $1,250,000 for those 
terminals, and the latest information I have is that the ore they will 
bring in from Venezuela will require at least 80 cars per day im the 
beginning, and that program will be constantly expanded, and they 
do not know how many additional will be required to take care of the 
ore. But. eventually—and I heard this statement made before the 
Rotary Club, of which IT am a member—the steel companies will be 
obliged to establish processing steel plants on the Gulf because of 
this tremendous amount of ore available from Venezuela. 

Mr. Evins. May I make one further statement? The statement 
which the gentleman has just made has been confirmed by me in 
several conversations with the Corps of Engineers officers and the 
district engineer in my State. 

Mr. Ranken. It it well known that General Pick is for this project. 
He says it is the most important project of its kind in America. 

Colonel Knigur. I have heard him say that. 

Mr. Rankin. Now, Mr. Chairman, I present the gentleman from 
Alabama, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this project was ap- 
proved initially by Congress in 1946. Since that time some $898,000 
have been spent on planning and engineering by the United States 
Corps of Engineers. The project should have been started in 1947. 
It would have been completed this year, and its practical value as a 
defense asset would now be a reality. 

I want to corroborate what the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Evins) just said, in that General Pick and his assistants, including 
the district engineer at Mobile, have told me on many oceasions over 
the last 2 or 3 years that this is one of the most important projects 
from the standpoint of national defense and also from the standpoint 
of the development of water transportation in the entire country. 

The dam now under construction at Demopolis, Ala., is being built 
just below the point where the Tombigbee and the Warrior run 
together. 

Mr. Ranxtn. The Warrior runs into the Tombigbee. 

Mr. Eusrorr. That is right. This dam will back the water up on 
the Tombigbee side for some 30 or 40 miles up to about Gainesville, 
Ala. The point where the major construction on the canal linking 
the Tombigbee and Tennessee will be made is this point right here 
| indicating], where it is necessary to cut through a sand ridge for a 
few miles. 

Mr. Rankin. No; the sand ridge is only about 5 miles. There is 
Yellow Creek and Mackys Creek, and it is a little strip between those 
two of about 5 miles. But they will have to deepen farther than that. 
You can turn water into Yellow Creek from Mackys Creek for about a 
5-mile stretch. 

You see, the Tennessee River elevation is about 100 feet above the 
Tombigbee. When DeSoto came here, DeSoto came down the Tennes- 
see River to this point [indicating] and went back and went south 
and hit the Mississippi and thought it was the same stream, and his 
map shows it as the same stream, shows it coming around [indicating | 
and hitting the Mississippi. It never occured to him that that river 
would turn north, but some prehistoric upheaval turned that river 
north. At one time it flowed south. 
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Mr. Kerr. How far is it from the Tombigee to the Mississippi? 
Mr. Ranxrn. Straight across? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

Mr. Rankin. I would say it is not over 125 miles at the outside. I 
live right between them, and we are a little over 100 miles from 
Memphis, which is right on the Mississippi River, and we are about 20 
miles from the Tombigbee. I would say 125 miles. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. Now J would like to mention briefly the raw materials 
that lie along the route of the Tombigbee in addition to what Mr. 
Rankin has so aptly said. 

Alabama has recently started producing oil. We have 100 com- 
mercial wells along the banks of the Tombigbee or in close proximity 
to the river. Franklin County, Ala., which is not more than 25 or 
30 miles from the proposed channel, has one of the largest deposits 
of brown iron ore in the entire United States, and the iron ore there 
is in great demand for mixing with red ores in the vicinity of our 
southern steel center at Birmingham. 

In addition to that, Alabama is the second largest Jumber-producing 
State in the entire Nation and one of the largest cotton producers. 
Our deposits of sand, gravel, chalk, and salt are inexhaustible within 
the foreseeable future. 

We feel if this project were completed, a wonderful commerce for 
these raw materials would grow up, because the boats that came down 
the Mississippi, as Mr. Rankin said, using that swift current, could 
get across from New Orleans to Mobile by the intercoastal waterway, 
and thence up the Tombigbee, picking up raw materials and carry- 
ing them back to points where the original products they brought 
down the Mississippi are manufactured. 

1 also want to agree with my colleague, Mr. Evins, that no element 
of economy is involved in our failure to develop a link in our water- 
way system that is so promising as this. The economic studies made 
on this proposition show there will be a very fine return—much in ex- 
cess of the expense to our country in the construction of this water- 
way. 

I would also like to say that yesterday, when we appeared over here, 
there were several other Members of Congress whom I believe have 
not come in this morning, who appeared here. One of them was Mr. 
James Frazier of Chattanooga. Mr. Frazier represents a district on 
the banks of the Tennessee River and he recognizes the great ad- 
vantage to that section of the country as well as the national defense 
angle if the raw materials for the manufacture of atomic bombs near 
Knoxville could be brought up this short route and effect the great 
savings Mr. Rankin has told you about. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to get your comment on this. We have 
had several people here mention the enthusiasm of the Army engineers. 
for this project. Now, here is a $180 million project, and the Army 
engineers asked the Bureau of the Budget for $180,000 or planning 
this year, and Bureau of the Budget gave them $100,000. Are they 
talking to two different groups and saying two different things, or what 
is the story on that? 

Mr. Ranxtn. That is the planning fund. This planning is already 
done. They have already spent more than $800,000 on the planning. 
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That planning is now virtually complete. They may need a little 
more. 

They are trying to reduce the number of dams between Demopolis 
and the Tennessee River, but so far as the main program is concerned, 
they are ready to start today, and General Pick will tell you so. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I am trying to get straightened out. Here 
is a $180 million project, and the engineers asked the Budget for 
$180,000 for planning this year, and the Bureau of the Budget has 
recommended $100,000. 

Mr. Ranxrn. This project right here, up near the Tennessee River 
is all ready for them to start now, and they have plenty of machinery 
now, and can get electricity from the Tennessee River at very reason- 
able rates. ey can start this work today. The only thing about 
it is that they are trying to reduce the number of dams Loseen those 
two — They at first asked for 18 locks and dams, and I under- 
stand they are trying to work out a plan to reduce them to about 10. 
But so far as the work is concerned, they are ready to start work now. 
They will tell you that. General Pick will tell you they are ready to 
start on it right now. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you remember how much has been spent for planning 
to date? 

Mr. Davis. This shows $898,000. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I would like to ask permission to revise and extend 
my remarks. In particular, I want to correct this figure about plan- 
ning. I said $800,000. It is $898,000. 

r. Bhatnrk. My name is John A Blatnik. I represent the Eighth 
Congressional District in northeastern Minnesota. 

I myself, personally, and several of my colleagues up our way 
have been very interested in the development of the entire Misses! 
Valley and the Missouri and the Ohio, and this Tombigbee project 
came up along with other projects and it appealed to us greatly. 
Being on the Public Works Committee of the House, I had an oppor- 
tunity to go inte a discussion of some of the plans with the Army 
engineers, and I am convinced that this is a very meritorious project. 
I am convinced it is sound in more normal times to contribute to the 
general economic growth and development as a very important part 
of that great watershed. I am convinced it will contribute greatly in 
time of emergency. 

Mr. Kerr. What about the obstructions in coming up from New 
Orleans? 

Mr. Ranxry. The swift current of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Kerr. Going down, it is a swift current, but going back what 
is the obstruction ? 

Mr. Ranxrn. Just the swift current. That is all. It is 869 miles 
from New Orleans to Cairo. That swift current eats up all the profits 
on upstream traffic. 

Mr. Kerr. The water runs rapidly in the Mississippi along there. 

Mr. Ranxrn. There are no locks between Cairo and New Orleans; 
it is just a straight, swift current. When you go back up it, you have 
to fight that current at a tremendous loss. 

Mr. Kerr. You have to fight the current how far? 

Mr. Rankin. Clean up to Cairo, 869 miles. And whenever there 
isa flood on any of those streams the Mississippi runs 5 or 6 or 7 miles 
an hour, 
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Mr. Kerr. Have you estimated the distance required to go down that 
current and go back ¢ 

Mr. Rankin. To go back the other way ¢ 

Mr. Kerr. Have you ever estimated the time required to go with 
tonnage down the Mississippi and what time it will take to go back? 

Mr. Ranxin. If we are going up the Mississippi and this river is 
flowing 4 miles an hour, you would only make a mile and a half an 
hour; whereas the other way you could make 5 or 6 miles an hour on 
the Tennessee, or more than that, because it is downstream. In other 
words, the barges move about 514 miles an hour in slack water. That 
is what the engineers all say. The Mississippi averages 214 miles am 
hour the year around, and about half of the year it is running from 4 
to 7 miles an hour. You take it today. A barge cannot go up that 
stream now. 

Colonel Knicur. General Pick remarked that it would be self- 
liquidating. 

Mr. Biarnix. Naturally the development of one part of that great 
watershed is integrated and extends backward through the whole 
watershed. We have work going on now on the upper Mississippi, 
I believe, near Sioux City and away up north at the Garrison Dam 
and have projects in both South Dakota and North Dakota. We 
hope there will be further developments farther up the Mississippi, 
on up to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The inland waterway on the Ohio River system has tg > con- 
siderably in the way of water transportation in Minnesota. We have 
always had a serious transportation problem up in Minnesota, par- 
ticularly with our large crops of grain. Every year we run into a very 
serious boxcar shortage, and this last spring it was unusually acute. 
I received wires from the Governors of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Iowa pleading for help. They had piles of grain 
stored up. To quote an example, here is a wire from Governor Young- 
dahl of my own State of Minnesota: 

Shortage of boxcars in upper Midwest is desperate and requires immediate 
attention or damage from high moisture of grain is certain. Other governors in 
this area are joining with me to bring this warning of grave consequences 
to you. 

That was followed up about March 17 with a number of other wires. 
I think about 4,000,000 bushels of grain were involved in that case. 

It is interesting to note over the last few years the substantial 
growth of commerce developed between the upper Midwest and the 
port of Mobile and some of the other ports. We send an amount of 
our grain down and get a fair bit of imports back through that way, 
and the waterway development of that whole watershed, as the record 
shows, has in every instance contributed to the general growth and 
development, and the expenditure has turned out to be a very sound 
investment. It has been paying off dividends in terms of the eco- 
nomic growth for all of the years the waterways have been in use. 

I am not going to repeat any more of the details that my friends 
and colleagues Frcs Alabama and Mississippi have so thoroughly 
covered. I do want to express our very keen interest in this project. 
Although we are up north, it does reflect in a constructive way in 
commerce up in our area, and we pledge our wholehearted support to 
this project. 
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Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Robert E. Jones, Jr., representing the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Alabama. 

First let me say to the committee that I want to disassociate for 
myself any thought that this is a local undertaking and that it is a 
project which is for the benefit of the immediate area where the project 
will be constructed. 

Within the last 50 years we have invested through Federal funds 
in the main stem of the Mississippi River one and seven-tenths bil- 
lion-and-odd dollars on the navigation features of that stream. The 
significance of this project is not taking away from the over-all picture 
of the water transportation system on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries. 

Within the last 15 years the Tennessee River has been made navi- 
gable for 651 miles from the confluence of the Ohio to Knoxville, 
Tenn. In addition to that, we have made over-all appropriations of 
some $2 billion in this system of water transportation on the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries, not including the amounts that have 
been spent on the Mississippi River. 

This is the connecting link that makes every one of these tributaries 
of greater importance ‘and greater significance to the transportation 
system that has been completed and devised and constructed on these 

various streams. With the exclusion of the Great Lakes area, 80 
percent of all the water-borne traffic on owr navigable streams is in 
this area. So you see that the great bulk of water transportation 
will be greatly facilitated if this project is constructed. 

As I say, it has significance to the watershed; it has significance to 
the Missouri on its upper reaches; it has significance to the steel area 
of Pennsylvania. ‘There is not an economic factor in the entire sec- 
tion that will not be of significance to this project. 

Now let us give some thought to the tremendous problems that face 
us in transportation today. ‘There is a shortage of cars. The NPA 
has issued b A orders for some 10,000 cars a month. We have never 
produced over 6,000 cars in any month since NPA has issued those 
orders. So that we are running behind on the production of steel 
“ars. 

Since 1945 we have doubled the number of vehicles on our highways. 

So that we have great problems that are facing us because we have 
an expanding economy that is going to require greater transportation 

facilities. And the availability of these streams that the Federal 
Government throughout the years has invested in should be utilized 
to the greatest extent, and the utilization will be far greater if we 
construct this connecting link between the Tombigbee and the Ten- 
nessee River. 

As I am sure Mr. Rankin has pointed out to you, at this point 
[indicating] where it comes into the Tennessee River, the stream is 
flowing north. We control the waters of the Tennessee through a 
series of dams. So it is going to be available at all times, because the 
water depths are gov erned by the employment and use of the reser- 
voirs of these various dams. So, when the Mississippi River is not 
available, this will always be available for water transportation. It 
will mean that commerce and trade will continue. 
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Let me dispel some notions that usually come about when we start 
talking about building water transportation facilities as to the injury 
it is going to bring on our railroads. There is not a single example 
where the construction of a navigable stream has not increased rail 
transportation either by prehandling or the rehandling of the freight. 

Let me give you some common examples. The great rail terminals 
in St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Houston have become great rail centers 
because water transportation is available. Contrary to reducing rail 
transportation, the construction of these projects has always increased 
it, and I am sure the construction of this project is not going to cause 
a dislocation or injury to any rail facility in this area. . 

The gentleman from Mobile (Mr. Elliott) pointed out to you we 
are going to have some South American ore moving into the port of 
Mobile. We are going to have approximately 3,000,000 tons for the 
first 5 years. The other part of the ore will move into the Baltimore 
area and the New Jersey area for the new smelting plants being con- 
structed there by the United States Steel Corp. So if we invest in 
sound planning and construction of a project like this, the benefits will 
far exceed the total amount required for its construction. 

I hope the committee will report a favorable sum in the bill so 
that we can commence construction, because this is a project that 
should have been done years ago. It is going to require some vision 
and foresight if we make investments to keep up with the great and 
expanding economy that is going to be required in this country, if we 
are to remain strong and prosperous. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Rankin. There are just two or three things I want to call atten- 
tion to. In the first place, the Ohio Valley Association has come out 
strongly for this proposition. In the second place, I want to call 
attention to the fact that this river will never be frozen. The St. 
Lawrence will be frozen up several months of the year, but this one will 
not be frozen at all; it will be open the year around. 

Again I want to call attention to the fact that we already have this 
intra-coastal waterway developed. One of those barges could go all the 
way around here to the west coast of Florida, and then all the way 
around here to the Mexican border along this intra-coastal waterway, 
because it is protected from the waves of the ocean. And these barges 
an go from Minneapolis, Chicago, or Pittsburgh, right on down the 
Mississippi and go all the way around to Houston, Tex., and on to the 
Mexican border, or around to the Florida coast, and then return by this 
slack water route. 

One thing that is important in our national defense, as well as in our 
economic life, is oil. Here are some of the greatest oil-producing 
States in America right here in one block—Texas, which is the greatest 
oil-producing State in the world; Arkansas, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi, and now they are beginning to develop oil in Alabama. Right 
in here is the great oil reservoir where the rest of the country gets a 
large portion of its oil. A man from Detroit wrote me that they 

shipped their cars down by barges, and they wanted to bring back oil. 
But he said that now the swift current in the Mississippi just eats 
them up. Therefore, they strongly advocate the completion of this 
missing link in our internal waterway system. 

Mr. Davis. What is the maximum current of the Tombigbee? 
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Mr. Ranxrn. I would say except when you have a heavy rainfall, 
which runs off in a very few days, it is virtually slack water all the 
rest of the year. I doubt if it would average over a quarter or a half 
of a mile an hour the year around. 

Mr. Davis. Is the Warrior River a pretty rapid stream ? 

Mr. Ranxrn. No, the Warrior Biver is virtually slack all the way 
up to Birmingham. They carry these barges all the way to Birming- 
ham now. They have locks and dams all the way to Birmingham, 
and these barges can go down here and up the Warrior to Birming- 
ham, but cannot go on through here to the Tennessee. When they 
leave Birmingham they have to come down and go all of the way 
around and back up this swift current on the Mississippi River. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your patience. I do not believe the 
other gentlemen, Mr. Frazier and Mr. Priest, of Tennessee, and Mr. 
Eberharter and Mr. Morgan, of Pennsylvania, are here. Mr. Bates, 
of Kentucky, who is on this committee said he had another commit- 
tee meeting this morning and could not be here. Mr. Vinson, of Geor- 
gia, is very much interested in this project and wanted to make a 
statement, but he was called home for some reason, and is not in town. 
They will probably be sending you some statements to include in the 
record, and Mr. deGraffenried, of Alabama, also. Mr. Rains is sick 
and cannot be here this morning. 

We thank you very much for your courtesy, and we trust that you 
will give us an amount that will enable the engineers to start imme- 
diately with this construction, and speed it up as rapidly as possible. 

Colonel Knicur. I might say that the Mathieson Chemical Co. is 
now spending $10,000,000 on their first initial plant, and they expect 
to spend about $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 more. I heard the vice presi- 
dent make that statement, and the Humble Oil Co. has just brought 
in six wells without finding a dry hole, adjacent to this same propert 
between the Tombigbee and the Alabama Rivers, and they are still 
drilling. 

Mr. Ranxiy. He is talking about the Great Salt Reservoir which 
was discovered in southern Alabama recently. 

Colonel Knicut. They are supposed to be building towns on that 
dome, and it is the nearest to the earth of any deposit, that deposit 
of the Mathieson Chemical Co., and they are now building a $10,000,- 
000 plant. 

Mr. Ranxrn. Mr. deGraffenried sent over a statement. I would 
like to ask that it be put in the record. 

Mr. Kerr. Very well, Mr. deGraffenried’s statement will be in- 
cluded in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. EDWARD DEGRAFFENRIED, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


It is my belief that the proposed junction of the Tennessee waterway system 
with the Tombigbee waterway system by a navigable connecting canal would 
greatly improve our entire system of inland waterways, extending the benefits 
of relatively inexpensive water transportation not only to the locality through 
which it would pass, but also providing for great savings in time and money 
for through transportation between the North Central States and the seaports 
of the eastern Gulf coast. 

Under present transportation facilities, freight bound by water from the Gulf 
coast to the central distributing point at Cairo, Ill, must be routed upstream 
on the Mississippi River against heavy water current. If the proposed connect- 
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ing canal becomes a reality, this same freight could be routed through slack 
water on the Tombigbee-Tennessee waterway; in addition to the obvious ad- 
vantage of slack-water travel, there would often be an actual saving in mileage. 

An improvement in the system of inland waterways in the area in question 
would provide an excellent means of distributing scarce foreign imports once 
they have reached the Gulf coast seaports. The Tombigbee-Tennessee waterway 
would be especially useful in serving the atomic energy plants located at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and would thus figure substantially in our program for national 
defense. I am confident that the completion of this waterway project would 
bring about a stimulation of business which would affect our entire country 
and which would result in a general improvement in social and economic con- 
ditions. 

I ask the consideration of this committee in authorizing adequate funds for 
this worthy project. 

Mr. Ranxry. All we are asking for is a reasonable appropriation 
to start this project and speed it up with all possible haste, because, 
in my opinion, if we keep on trying to fight wars for everybody else 
in the world, and trying to finance the world, we are going to need 
it, and need it oe 
Mr. Kerr. Thank you. 


Tuurspay, May 10, 1951. 
Wuittier Narrows Dam 
WITNESS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA “eet 


Mr. Razavur. We have our old friend here, Mr. Doyle, from Cali- 
fornia who is interested in the Whittier Narrows project. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyte. I wish to thank the committee for allowing me to come 
here for a few minutes. 

I am here, of course, in support of the necessity of including in 
the appropriation connected with the Los Angeles flood-control dis- 
i; the money for Whittier Narrows Dam, with which you are fa- 
miliar. 

You remember Colonel Hedger, the Los Angeles County flood-con- 
trol engineer, was here a week ago on this project, so I will not go into 
the details again, and if it meets with your approval I would like to 
speak sort of off the record for 3 or 4 minutes. 

Mr. Razavr. All right; off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rapavt. Are you going to extend your remarks? You did not 
put anything in the record. 

Mr. Doyte. If you will make a note of my appearance with leave 
to file a statement, I will do that. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLYDE DOYLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS, 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, knowing that you hereto- 
fore had the testimony of H. E. Hedger, chief engineer of Los Angeles County flood- 
control district for many years, and that also the members of this important sub- 
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committee are each and everyone already well informed as to the absolute neces- 
sity of the Congress appropriating at least the $5,000,000 which is included in 
the budget estimates, I therefore conclude that instead of making my usual 
presentation of this showing of the absolute necessity of this flood-control project, 
I would bring to your attention these two large air photos or pictures of the 
exact area at and surrounding and contiguous to the location of this necessary 
Whittier Narrows flood-control dam or reservoir. 

This large air photo, marked exhibit A, which is 3 feet wide and 3 feet long, 
shows as follows: 

Here is the site of the Whittier Narrows Reservoir which I am informed is 
about 45 percent complete because of the matching of funds by the county flood- 
control district with Federal funds these previous years. Here is the Rio 
Hondo running from the reservoir site into the Los Angeles flood-control channel 
which, as you see, runs almost directly to the south into the Pacific Ocean at the 
western area of my home city of Long Beach, a city of more than 300,000 people. 

This flood-control channel is a vital necessity, as you will observe, leading 
from the ocean northward toward and together with the Rio Hondo and the San 
Gabriel River over here to the right or the east, it is used to capture as much of 
the onrushing flood-control waters as possible in this immediate area. But you 
will realize from looking at the picture before you that these very high Sierra 
Mountains to the north of the important city of Long Beach provide millions of 
barrels of floodwaters whenever unexpected flood conditions occur—and they do 
occur. 

Over here to the west of this exit of floodwaters through the Los Angeles flood- 
control channel to the Pacific Ocean is the Long Beach Naval Shipyard, which 
again right now is being asked to repeat its spectacular performance during the 
last war. About 6,000 are now employed there. You will note that the 
already proven inadequate Los Angeles flood-control channel if again overrun 
with floodwaters would greatly hazard the safety of this necessary national 
defense navy yard. 

Looking from the western extremity of my home city of Long Beach eastward 
along this beautiful strip of most magnificent recreation beach, municipally 
owned, to the right side of this aerial photograph, is located the very vital Seal 
Beach Net Depot of the United States Navy, and the ammunition shelters. Again, 
you will note that the San Gabriel River, running to the northward of this photo 
to the snowcapped and covered Sierra Nevadas, is entirely inadequate, as is 
already proven to you by previous testimony, to have the sudden floodwaters 
which rush down these mountainsides and foothills into the San Gabriel River 
channel which you see here and finally into the Pacific Ocean at the eastern city 
limit of my home city of Long Beach. 

Again, you notice at this point that this vital and necessary national defense 
installation, costing millions of dollars, would be easily washed out by the onrush 
of unprovided for floodwaters. 

Mr. Chairman, answering your question as to what that is extending almost 
clear across the face and middle of the picture, which resembles a forest, I will 
say that is the famous Signal Hill oil fields, and all of it is in the Eighteenth Con- 
gressional District which I represent. 

And while the Whittier Narrows Reservoir itself is not located in the Bight- 
eenth Congressional District, which I now represent for a third term in this Con- 
gress, all this built-up area which you see with utmost ease between the site 
of the Whittier Narrows Reservoir and the ocean is within the Eighteenth Dis- 
trict. The reservoir site itself is within the congressional district presently rep- 
resented by Congressman Hillings and which itself, under the reapportionment, 
is thrown into the new Nineteenth District presently represented by Congressman 
Holifield. 

Several years ago the onrush of unprovided-for floodwaters rushed with its 
large stones, timbers, planks, trees, railroad ties, old automobile parts and metals, 
and garbage and filthy other debris down this inadequate Los Angeles County 
flood-control channel here to the left. It easily leaped its low sides and flooded 
and devastated millions of dollars worth of homes and ranches and small farms 
and small businesses and streets and parks and installations and improvements 
of all sorts. It would do so again as matters stand at the present. 

At this point on the graphic picture is North American Aviation Co. and also 
Douglas Aireraft Co. Here contiguous to the south is the very large and impor- 
tant Long Beach Municipal Airport, and here within its confines is the important 
Air Reserve with the location of which I am informed is one of only two double- 
wing reserve units in the Nation. 
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All this vacant area which you now see in this immediate square is now 
occupied by the homes and merchandise establishments which you see de- 
picted on this other large aerial photograph, marked exhibit B. I call your 
attention to it. Exhibit A looks from the ocean on the south to the Sierra 
Madre Mountains on the left. On exhibit B you are looking from the northeast 
of Long Beach from a point about 5 miles south of Whittier Narrows Reservoir 
location directly upon and across the largest subdivision in the history of the 
United States of single homes or residential units—to wit, the Lakewood area 
of 17,500 separate residences, and which I am informed are being sold and 
occupied at the rate of not less than 500 a week. 

Then continuing your observation of exhibit B, these tall buildings at the 
seashore as you look to the top of exhibit B comprise the city of Long Beach, and 
just beyond that the Pacifie Ocean, commonly known as the Catalina Channel, 
and then the magnificent Catalina Islands. 

Off to the right is the San Pedro-Wilmington-Palos Verdes area, ably repre- 
sented by Congressman King. 

But the two pictures taken together will forcibly show you that an onrush 
of a repeated, unprovided for flood from these high mountains to the north of 
Long Beach would fairly easily be expected to cause greater devastation than 
ever before. This is true because, as you will see, this whole area is now thickly 
built up and thickly populated with investments and homes, national defense 
Navy yards, national defense aircraft plants, and other national defense facil- 
ities, and over here to the right is that very necessary Navy net depot and powder 
aud ammunition storage acreage, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members, for telling me that these two pictures 
together are better than any figures and statistics which could be given. I feel 
that bringing these two pictures to you will be more conclusive evidence of the 
real situation, as far as anticipated damage is concerned, than any oral state- 
ments. 

This is the third term in which I have appeared before your committee, urging 
renewed and additional appropriations for this important flood-control protec- 
tion. I do so without reservation again this third time and thank you for your 
thoroughgoing consideration, which I know will mean your repeated approval. 


Fox River, Wis. 


Mr. Kerr. The committee is in receipt of a letter from our col- 
leagues, Mr. Van Pelt, of Wisconsin, and a statement from Mr. Mur- 
ray of Wisconsin, opposing the Corps of Engineers’ proposal to sus- 
pend operation of the locks on the upper Fox River. Without objec- 
tion, the letter will be placed in the record. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

Howse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN H. Kerr, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Committee, 
Subcommittee on Civil Functions. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. I wish to take this means of registering my objection to the 
proposal of the Corps of Engineers to suspend operation of the locks on the 
upper Fox River in Wisconsin by the end of the current fiscal year. It is my 
sincere hope that your committee will not endorse the recommendation of the 
engineers and will instruct the engineers to continue operation and maintenance 
of this waterway until the flood-control survey authorized by the Congress 
July 24, 1946, is completed. The authorized purpose of the survey is to deter- 
mine if flood-control improvements throughout the Fox River Basin or improve- 
ments for other water resource development are economically justified at this 
time. The engineers report they expect to complete this survey during 1953. 
I am convinced that no action should be taken to disturb the present operation 
until this survey is completed. 

For the information of the committee I wish to quote briefly from the report 
of the engineers for June 1950 describing the Fox River project. The Federal 
Government now has an investment in this waterway of approximately $4,111,000. 
It was authorized in 1872 as a waterway between the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi River and now provides a navigable 6-foot channel from Green Bay to 
Lake Winnebago. A substantial barge traffic in coal exists on the lower Fox 
while the upper part of the river is widely used for recreational boating and 
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provides a navigable connection for small boats to the Wisconsin River (tribu- 
tary to Mississippi River) at Portage, Wis. The locks, which the engineers now 
propose to abandon, are ail located in that part of the river used chiefly for 
recreational purposes. I do not have late figures but the navigation report for 
1949 shows the lockages on the 9 locks varied from 15 at Portage to a maximum 
of 1,007 at Grand River. The engineers also propose to abandon certain harbors 
on Lake Winnebago. 

It is not my purpose to mislead you about the commercial traffic on the upper 
Fox for that dwindled to the zero point after the Government discontinued 
dredging operations in 1927. Repeated efforts by citizens of that area to induce 
the Government to complete the project and keep the river channel free of snags 
and other hazards have failed. Thus the Government is partly to blame for the 
lack of commercial traffic on the upper river. Its use for recreational purposes 
would also be materially increased if the Government’s obligation to maintain 
dredging operations were observed. I shall make only brief reference to the 
fact that this waterway from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi might again 
assume commercial importance when the St. Lawrence waterway is completed. 

My chief concern regarding the maintenance of the locks and dams relates to 
current water levels and possible flood damage. Riparian values have long been 
established along this river by existing water levels. At least two lakes (Puck- 
away and Buffalo) are held at their present level by the dams and locks. Neither 
the dams nor the locks are substantially constructed and I feel certain that only 
a few years would elapse before they would deteriorate to a point where they 
would collapse under pressure of high water during the spring and menace rich 
farm land and industrial sites the length of the river. Less than 2 miles sepa- 
rates the Fox from the Wisconsin River at Portage and in time of flood on the 
Wisconsin the danger of a break-through into the Fox River has always existed. 
A rise of only a few feet in the level of the Fox River at Oshkosh and Lake 
Winnebago at Fond du Lac can cause heavy flood damage. 

This is not a new problem in the Sixth Congressional District. The citizens 
of that area are firmly convinced as to the necessity for maintaining this water- 
way and will protest vigorously any move on the part of the Federal Government 
to abandon the improvements on this navigable stream. I urge you not to lend 
encouragement to the plan of the Corps of Engineers to suspend operation of 
these locks and maintenance of these dams at this time. 


WILLIAM K. VAN PELT, 
Member of Congress from the Sizth District of Wisconsin. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Rem F. Murray, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WISCONSIN 


I appreciate this opportunity of registering my protest to the proposal before 
your committee by the Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, to abandon 
the locks and dams on the upper Fox River, Wis. 

The Fox River runs through my district and I have met with my people on 
the question of the proposed discontinuance of the project on previous occasions. 
I am, therefore, fully aware of the problems involved. This matter came up in 
June 1948 and I was advised by the Corps of Engineers that as a result of the 
information which I presented at that time, action on the report of the division 
engineer on the proposed modification of the Fox River project would be deferred. 
This was done to permit the further development of the views of local interests 
with respect thereto and to afford the Board an opportunity to make further in- 
vestigations. Subsequent investigations and studies have been made by the 
district engineer, but from the authoritative information which I have received, 
no definite plan has as yet been worked out for the State or local control of the 
locks and dams. 

It is my considered opinion that these locks and dams should be maintained 
in their present status by the Federal Government at least until such time as an 
over-all water and soil conservation program can be worked out. During the 
last few years the Federal Government has appropriated millions of dollars in 
the name of water and soil conservation and artificial ponds have been made on 
privately owned land in order to conserve the water resources of our country. 
The facts are the water level in many places in Wisconsin is causing considerable 
apprehension. In one of the counties in my district an effort is being made to 
start a program for the erection of a number of small dams and other agricul- 
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tural conservation projects to create water supplies. It, therefore, appears 
ridiculous to have the Federal Government discontinue the Fox River project 
until arrangements can be made to work out a plan with the various groups 
for the maintenance of the locks and dams by the State of Wisconsin or the local 
communities. I hope that your committee will furnish the funds necessary to 
continue the project in question until such time as a definite plan can be worked 
out to the mutual benefit of both the local and Federal Governments. 


Monpay, May 14, 1951. 


FLoopwatL, Louisvitiz, Ky. 


Mr. Rapavt. The chairman is in receipt of a letter from Mr. Morton 
transmitting a letter from Mr. Charles Farnsley, mayor of Louisville, 
and a statement prepared by Mr. W. I. Gregory, chief engineering 
assistant to the United States district engineer at Louisville concern- 
ing the Louisville floodwall which will be placed in the record. 

(The material is as follows :) 


Howse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1951. 
Hon. Joun H. Kerr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Army Civil Functions, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I enclose a letter from the mayor of the city of Louis- 
ville and a statement prepared by Mr. W. I. Gregory, chief engineering assistant 
to the United States district engineer at Louisville, Ky. Both items are con- 
cerned with the Louisville floodwall and the appropriation for such project for 
the next fiscal year. I will appreciate it very much if these documents can be 
made a part of the official record and inserted with the other items in the public 
hearings. 

Respectfully yours, 
Turuston B. Morton. 


Crry oF LovisviL_e, Ky., May 11, 1951. 
Hon. Turuston B. Morton, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morton: The citizens of Louisville are, of course, extremely inter- 
ested in the completion of the Louisville floodwall at the earliest possible date. 
We feel that it is essential for the protection of our defense industries and homes. 

I am enclosing herewith supplemental data which has been prepared by Mr. 
W. I. Gregory, chief engineering assistant to the United States district engineer, 
which I believe will be of great help to those members of the Committee on 
Appropriations in making their decision. Mr. Gregory’s report is a concise 
statement of the portion of the floodwall which has been completed, the work 
now in process and construction ¢principally the pumping stations) for which 
congressional appropriations are required. 

I know that we can depend upon you to urge on our behalf that the sum of 
$4,500,000, as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget, be included in the 
budget for the fiscal year of July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, to defray the costs 
of this work in accordance with the construction program. Anything you can 
do will be deeply appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES FARNSLEY, 
Mayor of Louisville. 


LOUISVILLE FLOODWALL, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


The Louisville flood protection work was authorized by the 1938 Flood Con- 
trol Act, which followed shortly after the maximum flood of record (1937) 
for the Louisville area. This flood inundated about one-half the area of the city, 
caused the evacuation of about 175,000 people and direct damages then valued 
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at $53,656,000. Due to expansion of industry during and since the war period, 
a recurrence of 1987 flood stages would undoubtedly result in much greater dam- 
ages under present conditions. The average annual benefits are estimated at 
$2,500,000. 

The construction, when completed, will require 12.8 miles of earth levees 
approximately 12 feet high; 4.5 miles of concrete wall, average height of 13 
feet and 14 pumping plants and appurtenances. 

Construction was started in March 1947 and has been completed on the 
following portions of the work : 


Section A, part I: Completed March 1951.’ 

Seetion B: Completed November 1949. 

Section C: Completed April 1949. 

Section D: Completed May 1949. 

Traffic gate closures for sections A, B, C, and D: Completed March 1951. 
Sluice gate for section A and gates for lower Paddys Run and Mill Creek 

pumping plants are being fabricated and are approximately 80 percent complete. 
Work has been started on awarded contracts as outlined below. 





| Percent Fstimated date 
> y ~ dh: ,< F) ao ry ; . 
Item of work Date started complete | for completion 


Section A, part 2 > eb | July 1950 | 57 | September 1951. 

Section E May 1950 42 | March !952. 

Shawnee Park, 27th and 34th Sts. pumping plants......| July 1950 31 | August 1951. 

5th, 10th, and 17th Sts. pumping plants | April 1951 (esti- | 0 | February 1952. 
mate). | 





The estimated total amount of Federal funds required for construction 
of the Louisville project is $25,700,000. The city of Louisville and Jefferson 
County are providing the necessary lands and rights-of-way. In addition, the 
metropolitan sewer district is paying for desirable changes in the sewer system 
which can be coordinated with the flood-control works. Total Federal funds 
appropriated to date amount to $14,800,000. The Bureau of the Budget has 
recommended an appropriation of $4,500,000 for fiscal year 1952 (July 1, 1951, 
to June 30, 1952). These funds, when appropriated, will be applied to the 
following items of work: 


Completion of section A, part 2. 

Completion of Shawnee Park, Twenty-seventh Street and Thirty-fourth Street 
pumping plants. 

Completion of section E. 

Completion of State fairgrounds pumping plant. 

Completion of Buchanan and Fourth Streets pumping plants. 

Completion of Fifth, Tenth, and Seventeenth Streets pumping plants. 

Initiate section AA (Belknap). 

Initiate Beargrass Creek pumping plant. 

Initiate lower Paddy Run, Mill Creek, and Lee’s Lane pumping plants. 
The estimated amount of Federal funds required after fiscal year 1952 for 

completion of the projection is $6,400,000. 





Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
Ice Harpor ano Linsy Dams 


Mr. Kerr. The committee is in receipt of a statement from the 
Izaak Walton League of America regarding the Ice Harbor and 
Libby Dams. Without objection, the statement will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 





1 Physically completed. Minor deficiencies to be corrected, 
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(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE IzAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


This statement is made in behalf of the Izaak Walton League of America, 
a nonprofit, Nation-wide membership organization, devoted to conservation of 
all renewable natural resources. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATION 


1. We recommend that no appropriations be made at this time to initiate 
or carry on construction of the so-called Ice Harbor Dam in the lower Snake 
River of the Pacific Northwest. 

2. We recommend that no appropriations be granted at this time for con- 
struction of so-called Libby Dam in Montana. 

3. We recommend that no appropriations be granted f r the initiation of any 
new dam construction program by the Army Corps of Engineers until or unless 
such construction has been screened and approved by a National Board of 
Review, set up along the general lines proposed in the report of the Natural 
Resources Task Force of the Hoover Commission. 


DISCUSSION OF PROPOSALS SUMMARIZED ABOVE 


1. The President’s Water Resources Policy Commission, the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and various State agencies and private organiza- 
tions seem to have shown clearly that great damage to the important commercial 
and recreational salmon and steelhead runs of the Columbia River system will 
be brought about by the series of so-called navigation dams in the lower Snake 
River, of which Ice Harbor would be the one nearest the confluence of the 
Snake with the Columbia River. We reject as untenable any contention that 
the hydroelectric power which would be produced at Ice Harbor Dam would be 
of sufficient importance to overbalance the prospective food losses from impair- 
ment of the Snake River fishery. The navigation benefits claimed likewise are 
all out of proportion to the fishery losses in prospect. 

In the case of Libby Dam, we are informed that construction would render 
extremely difficult the proper protection of important watershed areas in moun- 
tainous regions above the dam and reservoir. The denuding of any consider- 
able part of that watershed by forest fires, or other means, would in our opinion 
seriously aggravate flood conditions and potentialities. Further, according to 
the best information available to us, the construction of the dam and reservoir, 
as we understand it is contemplated, would have serious adverse effects on the 
economy of the area through making more difficult the timber operations and 
small livestock operations which now are a significant part of the economy of 
this region. Therefore, we urge that any construction be held in abeyance 
and a thoroughgoing search be made for less damaging alternatives. 

3. As an organization, we have long supported the proposition that there should 
be established a top-level board of review consisting of qualified and disinterested 
citizens to pass upon the merits of all river basin construction in the United 
States. The Hoover Commission Natural Resources Task Force reeommenda- 
tions were closely in line with our beliefs in this respect. It will be remembered 
that the Hoover Commission itself recommended that a similar board of review 
or: analysis be established. The President’s Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission likewise has endorsed the idea that a board of review should be put 
in operation. Some legislation which would bring about the establishment 
of a board of review has been introduced in the Congress in recent years, 
and if a new bill has not been presented by the time this statement reaches your 
committee, there is at least some likelihood that one will be introduced during 
‘the present session. It is our conviction, supported at least in part by the 
Hoover Commission Natural Resources Task Force, the Acheson-Pollock-Rowe 
minority of the Hoover Commission, and the President's Water Resources Policy 
Commission, that more lasting good will result to the Nation if the river basin 
construction projects now visuali#ed but not yet begun are carefully screened 
to assure adequacy of planning and adequacy of consideration for all the 
resources involved from the tops of the mountains to the seas. It is our sincere 
belief that the national interest and welfare, including the national defense, 
will best be served over the long pull if new construction is deferred until a 
board of review, consisting of qualified citizens of high integrity and without 
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personal interest, has had an opportunity to pass upon the merits of such 
construction. 
Respectfully submitted. 
WILLIAM Votent, Jr., 
Executive Director. 


Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
Dam ConstrucTioN Prosects 


Mr. Kerr. The committee is in receipt of a statement from Mr. 
C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, in connection with dam construction projects, which I shall 
insert in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, of Washington, D. C., a private, nonprofit membership organi- 
zation that is dedicated to the sound management and wise utilization of all 
natural resources in the public interest. 

We have reviewed the budgetary requests for the civil functions of the Corps 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, and it is hoped that you and the other 
members of the Subcommittee on Deficiency and Army Civil Functions will give 
careful consideration to the following recommendations: 

We earnestly recommend that no appropriations be granted for the initiation 
of any new dam construction projects by the Corps of Engineers until such 
so-called development programs can be considered and approved by a newly 
created Board of Review similar to that proposed by the Natural Resources Task 
Force of the Hoover Commission and by the President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission. 

We do believe, however, that the proposed Board of Review should be composed 
of about five prominent civilian members having no affiliation with any Federal 
agency but who have manifested an outstanding interest in public affairs. The 
members of this impartial Board should be appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. They should serve staggered terms of office, and at least 
one member should represent the conservation interests of the Nation. The 
Board should be required to submit an annual report to the Congress. 

Natural resources can be wasted and exploited needlessly, or they can be used 
in a way to assure continuing productivity. Public health, wealth, and national 
security depend upon the wise and scientific utilization of the renewable and 
nonrenewable natural resources. 

The suggested Board of Review should not only review the need, cost, and 
desirability of all Federal land and water construction projects, but should 
strive to achieve in watershed management, at all levels, full consideration of all 
phases of resource use and management. In hydroelectric power, flood and sedi- 
ment control, navigation, irrigation, and drainage projects, full consideration 
must be given to soil conservation, forestry, water supply, pollution abatement, 
recreation, fish and wildlife, parks, wilderness, and other aspects of the total 
program required for the long-range use and care of the resources. 

The subcommittee should not approve any appropriations at this time to 
initiate or construct either the so-called Ice Harbor Dam in the lower Snake 
River of the Pacific Northwest, or the so-called Libby Dam in Montana. The 
ultimate effects of these proposed structures has not been determined, nor is 
there adequate justification of the need for these projects. 
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WepneEspay, May 9, 1951. 
FLoop-Contro: Work, NorrH Dakora aNp WEsTERN MINNESOTA 


Mr. Kerr. The committee has received a statement from Mr. Fred 


J. ba mae of Valley City, N. Dak., which I shall insert in the 
record. 


(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRED J. FREDRICKSON, REPRESENTING THE NORTH DAKOTA STATE 
Water CONSERVATION COMMISSION AND THE GREATER NORTH DAKOTA 
ASSOCIATION 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Fred J. Frederickson, and my home is in Valley 
City, N. Dak., where I have resided almost 40 years. 

I appear on behalf of the State Water Conservation Commission, the official 
State agency having control and jurisdiction over the water resources of North 
Dakota, and as the representative of the Greater North Dakota Association, a 
voluntary membership organization doing the work of a State chamber of 
commerce. 

The purpose of my appearance before your committee is to support the full 
estimates of the President’s budget for the fiscal year 1952 for flood-control 
work in North Dakota and that part of western Minnesota bordering on the Red 
River of the North. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN, GARRISON DAM AND RESERVOIR 


The President’s budget contains an estimate of $37,083,700 for continuing 
construction and other work in connection with the Garrison Dam and Reservoir 
in North Dakota. This is one of the several key structures in that river for 
controlling floods, generating power, supplying irrigation water, regulating flows 
for navigation, providing recreational and other benefits. 

The power plant at the Garrison Dam will consist of five 80,000-kilowatt 
units. Three will be initially installed and the other two will be put in as de- 
mand requires. Power will be delivered to a nearby switchyard to an ultimate 
total of seven transmission lines interconnected with a transmission network that 
will tie in all Missouri River hydroelectric plants. 


RED RIVER OF THE NORTH BASIN, MINNESOTA-NORTH DAKOTA 


For the purpose of carrying forward the comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of the entire basin of the Red River of the North in Minnesota and North 
Dakota, the Bureau of the Budget approved and the President recommended an 
estimate of $700,000. Of this amount the sum of $441,100 is for continuing 
the contract for the construction of the Orwell Dam and Reservoir on the Otter 
Tail River in Minnesota. Another sum of $158,900 is for land acquisition in 
connection with that project. 

The interest of those I represent in this project in Minnesota is due to the fact 
that the city of Fargo—the largest city in North Dakota—largely depends on the 
tlow in the Otter Tail River for its municipal and industrial water supply. 
Moreover, the damming of the Otter Tail River will greatly minimize the floods 
which annually occur or threaten Fargo and downstream areas along the Red 
River of the North. 

The remaining $100,000 in the estimate is for continuing planning work in the 
basin, including making review studies of prior reports and recommendations 
for the control of floods. In view of the disastrous floods of April and May 
1950 and the flood threats this year, it is very necessary that the planning work 
and review studies be carried on. 

Among the several points and areas in the basin where Congress has author- 
ized flood-control improvements, and where further planning work heeds to be 
carried on, are the following: 


Red and Bois de Sioux Rivers at Wahpeton, N. Dak., and Breckenridge, Minn. 
Red River at Fargo, N. Dak., and Moorhead, Minn. 
Red River at Grand Forks, N. Dak., and East Grand Forks, Minn. 
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The lower Cheyenne River Basin, including the tributaries of Maple and Rush 
Rivers in North Rakota. 

The Otter Tail River Basin in Minnesota. 

Wild Rice and Marsh Rivers in Minnesota. 

Mustinka River Basin in Minnesota. 

Sand Hill River Basin in Minnesota. 


I respectfully urge you, Mr. Chairman, to approve the etimates for the work 
described as recommended by the budget for fiscal year 1952. Thank you. 





(The following statement was referred to on p. 90:) 
Lake Wortn Inver, Fra. (Port or Patm Breacn) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. Dwicut L. RoGers, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CoNGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I shall be very brief in present- 
ing the merits for an appropriation for this project which is known as the Lake 
Worth Inlet, or the Port of Palm Beach. 

The Congress authorized an appropriation of $305,000 (H. Doc. No. 704) 
during the Eightieth Congress, for the improvement of the port of Palm Beach. 
The improvement was so necessary and imperative in order to accommodate 
the traffic and to entice various new interest for the port, that it was necessary 
to make such improvements before an appropriation could be obtained under 
the authorization. Whereupon, there was included in the Authorization Act, 
a proviso which authorized the authorities of the port of Palm Beach to proceed 
to make the improvements in accordance with the plans and specifications of 
the Army engineers for the improvement thereof, with the understanding that 
reimbursement would be made at a later date when such improvement was 
approved by the Army engineers, 

Under this authorization, the manager of the port of Palm Beach went 
forward and made the improvement at a cost of $238,848, which was a saving 
of some $42,000 to the Government. In order to make this improvement, the 
commissioners of the port of Palm Beach, had to borrow from local interests 
some $169,000 which was done on the reliance and stipulation that this sum 
would be refunded when the project was completed. The project has been com- 
pleted, the audit has been made by the Army engineers and approved. The 
Bureau of the Budget has also included this in a supplemental budget estimate 
known as Document No. 124 approving the appropriation in the sum of $238,843. 

I would like to call attention to the member of this committee the large sum 
of customs fees that this port is earning for the Government. It has been 
something over $6 million for the last 5 years and certainly this large sum 
coming to the Government justifies the expenditure of $238,843, as contained 
in the budget estimate and which sum is being requested by the port commis- 
sioners. 

I respectfully submit to the committee that this is a needy and meritorious 
appropriation and we most earnestly hope that the committee will grant and 
approve the same. 


(The following statement was referred to on page 90.) 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN FLORIDA PROJECT 


STATEMENT OF Hon, Dwicuir L. Rogers, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I am deeply appreciative of this opportunity to appear before you for the 
purpose of speaking in support of the all important central and southern Florida 
flood control project. 

The central and southern Florida flood control project, authorized in the 
Flood Control Act of 1948, is of vital concern to me as the representative of 
the Sixth Congressional District of Florida. The very heart of this project is 
located in my district. The works presently underway are bringing about very 
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significant changes in my district. 
are all changes for the better. 

Never before in the history of south Florida has an engineering plan and a 
federally authorized project done so much to generate public confidence in the 
future of our agricultural economy. This confidence is illustrated today by the 
development of vast areas of land now going forward with private financing. 
This development is increasing daily and has been brought about by the rapid 
progress of the central and southern Florida project. 

Not only does this long-range program promise relief from devastating floods 
such as those which occurred in 1947 and 1948, but it holds out a still greater 
and more important promise to the people of south Florida whom I have the 
honor to represent in Congress. It promises that there will be for all time to 
come maximum conservation of the fresh water resources of our State. This 
is most vital in an area which is just now beginning to see a.period of rapid 
development and an expanding agricultural economy. We residents of south 
Florida believe in this program. We have extreme confidence in the Corps of 
Engineers, the responsible agency of the Federal Government for carrying out 
the works already authorized by Congress and those additional works which 
may be authorized in the future. Our belief in this program is backed up, not 
just by conversation, but by our pocketbooks as well. The State had already 
appropriated from general revenue funds 314 million dollars during the first 2 
years of this program. In addition, there has been raised by local taxation more 
than $1,100,000 to carry out the State’s portion of this program. We have moved 
along rapidly with the acquisition of land necessary to provide the vast water 
conservation area. We are more than one-half million dollars ahead of the 
minimum requirements of the project in our cash contribution to the Corps 
of Engineers in Jacksonville. We have gotten far beyond the conversational 
stage in our support of this program. 

1 urge upon you, members of this distinguished committee, that the multiple- 
purpose program for flood control and water conservation in south Florida be 
carried forward as rapidly as possible. I pledge to you the continuing support 
of the State of Florida under this program. The witnesses who follow me will 
be able to give you more details concerning the program and will be able to answer 
such questions as you may wish to ask. 

Once again I thank you for your courtesy in permitting me to appear before 
your committee and I urge upon you the inclusion in the Army civil functions 
bill for fiscal year 1952, an amount of 6% million dollars for the continuation «* 
construction on the central and southern Florida flood-control project 


I am very happy to say that these changes 





Tuurspay, May 10, 1951 
Burrato Harpor 


Mr. Kerr. The committee is in receipt of a letter from our colleague, 
Mr. Radwan, of New York, with which he encloses a letter from Hon. 
Joseph Mruk, mayor of Buffalo, regarding the improvement of Buf- 
falo Harbor. Without objection, the letter of Mayor Mruk will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

Ciry OF BUFFALO, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYor, 
January 17, 1951, 
Hon. EpMUND P. Rapwan, 
Hlouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Drarn CONGRESSMAN: I was greatly disturbed to note that the President's 
budget requested only $305,000 for improvement of the Buffalo Harbor during 
the fiscal year 1952. 


The whole Buffalo Harbor improvement contemplated an expenditure of over 


$16,000,000. Less than 25 percent of the project has been completed. I am 
informed that the district engineers recommended expenditures very substan- 
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tially in excess of the sum of $305,000, which is in the President’s budget. As 
you know, the development of the port of Buffalo is imperative to advance Buf- 
falo industry and general progress, and certainly the sum to be expended during 
the fiscal year 1952 should be at least as much as allowed in the previous year, 
$932,702. 

I respectfully urge that you exert every effort to promote a large appropriation 
for this work in the budget which is now under consideration, 

Respectfully submitted. 

JosePH MrvuKk, Mayor. 





Tuurspay, May 10, 1951. 


DeLAwArRE River CHANNEL 


Mr. Kerr. Chairman Cannon is in receipt of a letter from Senator 
Smith, of New Jersey, regarding the Delaware River channel above 
Allegheny Avenue in Philadelphia to Trenton, N. J. Without objec- 
tion, the letter will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


Unrtep STaTEes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
May 5, 1951. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CANNON: I have been informed that on May 9, 1951, your com- 
mittee will hold hearings on the question of increasing the depth of the Dela- 
ware River channel above Allegheny Avenue in Philadelphia to Trenton, N. J. 

For some time I have been deeply interested in the question of providing the 
necessary dredging and related improvements to meet reasonable navigational 
requirements on the Delaware River between Philadelphia and Trenton. In 
recent months the urgency of this project has become increasingly evident as 
plans for the development of large-scale industrial facilities essential to the 
mobilization effort have actually been implemented. 

In view of the national emergency and the action already taken to provide 
substantial industrial facilities directly related to the national security in the 
area that would be served by improved river facilities, I feel that prompt action 
to deepen and maintain the Delaware River channel and to provide appropriate 
related improvements is fully warranted and is definitely in the public interest. 

I will appreciate your having this statement made a part of the record of the 
hearing on this matter. 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Monpay, May 14, 1951. 


Toronto Dam AND RESERVOIR 
WITNESS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Kerr. We will hear now from the gentleman from Kansas, 
Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity of expressing to you the earnest hope that 
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funds in the amount of $1,000,000 will be appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1951 to start construction of the Toronto Dam and Reservoir 
which is so imperatively required to alleviate the disastrous flood 
conditions prevalent in my district. 

The Toronto Dam and Reservoir is an integral part of the Verdigris 
River Basin flood-control project in Kansas. This project is part of 
the general comprehensive plan for flood control in the Arkansas River 
Basin, which was approved by Congress in the Flood Control Act of 
June 28, 1938. The Verdigris River project contemplated the con- 
struction of four dams and reservoirs known as the Fall River, 
Toronto, Elk City, and Neodesha. They comprise a system of reser- 
voirs for the development of the Verdigris River Basin in Kansas for 
flood control, water conservation, and other purposes. 

The Fall River Dam has been completed; and, according to advice 
from the Corps of Engineers, the logical step in the development of the 
Verdigris River Basin project is the construction of the Toronto Dam 
and Reservoir. As stated, they have all been approved by the Con- 
gress and when completed will provide urgently needed protection 
from floods for overflow areas in the Verdigris River Basin, and down- 
stream to the Arkansas and lower eusemype 2 Rivers. They will not 
only eliminate devastating flood damage, which we are experiencing 
in varying degrees each year, but will increase low stream flows and 
thus provide needed supplemental water in times of drought. 

In February 1949 representatives of the Verdigris River Flood Con- 
trol Association appeared before your committee and urged that funds 
to start this construction work be included in the civil functions bill 
for the fiscal year 1950. Extensive testimony in behalf of the appro- 
priation was given to you at that time. This testimony appears in the 
report of the hearings beginning on page 656 and your attention is 
invited thereto. 

The flood conditions in the Verdigris River Valley are as emergent 
now as they were when this matter was presented to you 2 years ago. 

I have received numerous requests to press for the completion of the 
Toronto project. These requests have come from the Verdigris River 
Flood Control Association and from individual landowners in the 
valley and from city officials of the cities downstream and many others. 

In closing, may I ask that this committee give my remarks very 
careful consideration and include funds in the amount of $1,000,000 
to start construction of the Toronto Dam in the fiscal year 1951 so 
that work on this much-needed project may be undertaken without 
further delay. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you, Mr. George. 


Monpay, May 14, 1951. 


Friorwa Barce Canau 


Mr. Kerr. The committee is in receipt of a statement from the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Celler, regarding the Florida Barge 
Canal, which, without objection, will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 
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(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEw YORK 


The subject of appropriations for the construction of the Florida Barge Canal 
is one which deserves our gravest consideration. The project itself has been 
under discussion since 1935 when it was started as a relief project. Not until 
1942, however, was it finally authorized by Congress, but sufficient funds for 
its realization are still to be appropriated. 

In these days when defense mobilization is uppermost in our minds, a project 
such as this demands our immediate attention. It would provide means for 
moving essential war materials and bulk manufactured products; it would link 
the Atlantic and Gulf inland waterways, and become a link in the inland water- 
ways of the Nation, including those of the Mississippi Valley. The Corps of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army has urgently recommended that the Florida 
Barge Canal be constructed as a national defense measure. The canal would 
cut off thousands of miles of ocean route for oil from Texas, Louisiana, Mexico, 
and other Gulf and Caribbean areas en route to New York and New Jersey. 

Adequate inland water transport as a vital defense need is intensified with 
the reported activity of the Soviet Union in developing its submarine fleet. Dur- 
ing World War I and World War II, ship after ship was sunk by Nazi sub- 
marines operating off the east Florida coast. Sailors and merchant seamen 
were sprayed by machine-gun fire from these subs and died while trying to swim 
to safety. The loss of precious lives and property emphasizes the need to build 
the deep-water canal from ocean to Gulf. 

Various objections have been offered to the construction of this canal. Citrus 
growers have made the claim that the salt water of the canal might seep through 
the soil and spoil adjoining fruit lands. This claim has been found to be of no 
substance whatever. Objection has been raised on the ground that the fresh- 
water supply of south Florida might be injured. The Corps of Engineers has 
stated that this objection no longer exists because of the inclusion in the plan of 
locks and dams 

In the event of war, traffic on the rail lines and highways of the Nation would 
become even more congested than ever before. If A-bombs were dropped on 
cities and their rail lines and highway centers, the canal would serve as another 
avenue of traffic. The President’s Water Resources Commission has asked that 
all navigable water resources be developed to the fullest extent. We know that 
a Florida canal could readily be coordinated for defense with the Panama Canal. 

It is of the utmost importance that we appropriate moneys for the construction 
of the Florida Barge Canal so that this long-proposed and urgently needed 
project to get underway immediately. Plans for the project are complete and 
ready : the Corps of Engineers has reiterated its recommendation. It is now up 
to Congress to act. 


Accipents OccurrING IN Fire Isuanp INLET 


Mr. Kerr. Without objection, there will be inserted in the record at 
this point tables relating to accidents occurring in Fire Island Inlet. 
These data were not submitted in time for printing at the point where 
Mr. Weeks testified in this connection. 

(The tables are as follows :) 


Accidents occurring in Fire Island Inlet 


YEAR 1948 








| 
Name of vessel Date of occur Type of accident 


rence 

ptf BREET i FES SR TS a Sn 
Four Winds : nt Sa July 17,1948 | Aground. 

Sf ERE EAE es Paes er ae July 20, 1948 | Do. 

Wanda (10 C-691)__ 4 pe Aug. 7, 1948 | Do, 

Choctaw (247399) ‘ Oct. 3, 1948 Do. 

8. D. Maddock (235029) _ -- Oct. 16, 1948 Do. 

10-B-583 _ i Aug. 28,1948 | Collision. 

Rebound III eee : ae July 3,1948 | Piloted through inlet by 


Coast Guard. 
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Accidents occurring in Fire Island Inlet—Continued 
YEAR 1949 





Yate ¢ ‘ - t ‘ 
Date of oceur Type of accident 





| 
Name of vessel | 
| 
| 
| 














rence 
Saint Peter bey ae u..--+--..-----------| Feb. 18,1949 | Aground. 
RE RR TI 65s ohn cs wa dys aca auy ceeses | Mar. 2, 1949 Do. 
| EES RIE EA RE ER ra Re: |.....do Do. 
Tootsie (10-C-1019) ERE Sg 2 oe | June 5, 1949 Do. 
Norwest ae 3 : Hi -.-...---.| Jume 19, 1949 Do. 
Rainbow (10-A-899) Sk Reh pore: Sa | June 27, 1949 | Do. 
Esteda (222241) : ¥ a et ye July 7, 1949 Do, 
Emme ors July 2', 1949 Do. 
Harry IT. .._.-. . foasg | July 23,1949 | Do. 
10-G-1557 nis ek dl ae ’ July 25, 1949 Do. 
Rose of Tralee (10-B-1537) Aug. 1, 1949 | Do. 
Hiram Abiff (10-G-133!) ......| Aug. 14, 1949 | Do. 
Annabelle ____. teste ‘canis .....-| Aug. 21, 1949 Do. 
Maybillow II (239434) al eta 4 cael aaa _...do Do. 
10-T-743 : staaeet do-_. Do. 
Snea (10-W-1700) conse ys | Aug. 27, 1949 Do. 
Chalt (10-F-679) ‘ 5 Oct. 12,1949 Do. 
Shan-Gra-La (10B905) : ‘ Oct. 29, 1949 Do. 
Penn No. 1 (2303630) Dee. 23, 1949 Do. 
Swedick II 3 Oct. 3),1949 | Piloted through inlet py 
Coast Guard. 
YEAR 1950 
—_——__—________. 

PN inde ila tin cine Sifbte i aallleshs jis iss util dares hn e ..| Feb. 26,1950 | Aground. 
Sh Fs: eee 2 A Ny ME: tPA OES EN Mar. 3, 1950 Do. 
ME MEA OL . Sci. aasececose SE ee etinek eaeieon ae June 24, 1950 | Do. 
Flying Cloud............... bats puted soc wheats al pa eee Do. 
pS ee ener na ree, Fda Oe Do. 
Maria Elena ; pei Nin str oetadatio | July 16, 1950 | Do. 
Robroy-_.....-- es : eRe Pa | July 29,1950 Do. 
GS TREE ere eee + 5 sc sbi dh daEcks ER Do. 
a ae i ae wonwnco sah Ais eek Tee) Do. 
Ken Jeff_...... PESO YL A ot Sat | Aug. 13, 1950 Do. 
Andlo II f : Ret Aug. 18, 1950 Do. 
William D. Mangoid_.-.___.-. : oh ee Aug. 20, 1950 Do. 
10-G—286_ - antes 4 . st aden elie te aon ead ..--..| Aug. 26, 1950 | Do. 
Snapper Pye i hail do Do. 
Peg IIT Lisbind : Ween sf Sept. 3, 1950 | Do. 
yO 2 eee re eee £5: bid aahinh ee wie a ..| Sept. 9, 1950 | Do. 
Lively Lady E | : : Sept. 10, 1950 | Do. 
Marcha : aes abe at Sept. 23, 1950 | Do. 
Porpoise IV __.__-- ‘ : .---| Oct. 8, 1950 | Do. 
Ida May oe oe ‘ ae = ; i 1 Nov. 15, 1950 | Do. 
Venture Lt rr neat at Pes Se Do. 
10—S-1557___ - f Sil _.......| Dee. 20,1950 | Swamped. 
Pee te os J sh AT a -.--| Oct. 3, 1950 Do. 


ALABAMA-Coosa Rivers Progecr 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Roberts, of Alabama, has submitted a statement on 
the Alabama-Coosa Rivers projects. Without objection, it shall be 
inserted in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT: OF HON, KENNETH A. RoBERtS With REFERENCE TO ALABAMA-COOSA 
Rivers PROJECT 


With the kind indulgence of the chairman of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on Civil Functions I respectfully submit the following information relative 
to the urgent need of including in the budget estimate funds for river develop- 
ment and flood control on the Alabama-Coosa Rivers system. 


DESCRIPTION 


The initial and ultimate development of the Alabama-Coosa Rivers and tribu- 
taries for navigation, flood control, power, and other purposes was authorized 
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by River and Harbor Act approved March 2, 1945, in accordance with plans 
being prepared by the Chief of Engineers. A preliminary plan for the com- 
prehensive development of the basin, still subject to minor or even major modi- 
fications contemplates providing 1 low-lift lock and dam for navigation and 2 
higher dams with locks and power installations on the Alabama River below 
Montgomery, 3 flights of locks at the 3 existing power dams on the Coosa 
River, 4 power dams with locks on the Coosa River, 15 power dams and reser- 
voirs on the Hallapoosa and tributaries of the Coosa (2 of which will provide 
flood-control storage as well as power storage, and 1 of which would be a storage 
reservoir only). Of these developments four have been selected for initial 
construction: A navigation lock and dam on the Alabama River at the Claiborne 
site, a power dam with lock at the Millers Ferry site and the Jones Bluff site on 
the Alabama, and a power dam with provision for a future lock at the Howell 
Mills Shoals site of the Coosa below Pell City. Means for incorporating more 
flood control are being studied, and more detailed studies of water supply, pol- 
lution abatement, and recreation are being made. A navigation channel 9 feet 
deep from the mouth of the Alabama River to Montgomery, Ala., will be pro- 
vided under the plan of initial development. The plan of ultimate development 
contemplates providing a 9-foot depth for navigation to Rome, Ga., if warranted 
by future economic conditions. 


COST 
Estimated cost of initial development, $116,342,000. 
NEED 


In addition to the many other advantages offered by this construction I can- 
not emphasize too strongly the grave problem with which we are faced in the 
Coosa River Valley in the way of flood damage. During recent months road 
systems alone in the Fourth District suffered damages estimated at over a million 
dollars. The following are quotations from the Anniston Star dated March 29, 
1951: 

“County Commission Chairman Dan Gray at 11 o’clock this morning said 18 
bridges over county roads had been swept away by the flood and more reports 
were coming in.” 

“Highway 241 at Choccolocco Creek, south of Oxford, was blocked by waters 
still rising at 10 o'clock and was expected to remain closed throughout the day.” 

“Highway 78 East was closed east of Oxford at Snow Creek by high water, 
but was expected to be open by dark. Traffic meantime was being rerouted over 
Tenth Street Mountain.” 

“Jefferson and Smith Streets were blocked just outside the city limits.” 

“Early this morning water was over nearly all highways leading out of Annis- 
ton but were being cleared as water receded. Highway 78 West was closed at 
Pleasant Valley and Blue Eye Creek.” 

“Water was over the Gadsden Highway at several spots along Cane Creek, but 
had gone down later in the morning and the highway had been cleared for traffic.” 
“Montgomery-bound traflic was routed out 78 through the Lincoln cut-off.” 

“The county road from Eastaboga to Talladega was closed, and the bridge be- 
tween Oxford and the Friendship community was collapsed by the raging waters. 
It will be out indefinitely.” 

“The Red Cross evacuated eight families in the Gadsden area after Black Creek 
swirled out of its banks. About 100 persons in all fled to higher ground there.” 

“The Coosa River rose 17.12 feet in 24 hours near Gadsden.” 

“Local Red Cross disaster workers set out long before daylight this morning on 
the vital job of caring for flood victims in Calhoun County.” 

“Red Cross Field Representative Jim Jones, from Atlanta is in Anniston 
assisting local workers in emergency work and in planning for the rehabilitation 
of the displaced families. Many of the families will lose clothing, real property, 
and other necessities during the flood.” 

“Food will be served at the city hall tonight for those persons forced from 
their homes by the flood.” 

From the Report of the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission I 
quote the following: “The major problem of the Alabama-Coosa Basin is the 
provision on adequate economic opportunity for its people. This basin, like 
much of the southeast section of the United States, is an area of low rural in- 
come. Although there has been a decrease in tenancy and increase in owner 
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operation in the past 20 years, about two-thirds of the farm families are still 
tenants or sharecroppers. Soil productivity and timber resources have been 
seriously exploited by rural people in their effort to make a living. 

“Two broad approaches to the basic problem of the area are presented. One 
is to provide additional employment opportunities off the farm. The other is 
to make possible higher income for the people who remain in agriculture by im- 
proved land use. These two changes should proceed together. 

“The shift of people from farming to other employment has started. Mechani- 
zation of farms and a change from cotton and corn to grassland and other types 
of farming are factors which may be expected to contribute to further disloca- 
tion of farm families and farm labor. From the standpoint of land use this 
trend is beneficial, but the problem of providing permanent employment for 
those displaced from farms remains. 

“Opportunities to solve this problem lie in the direction of expanded indus- 
trial activity. This expansion, in turn, can be stimulated and encouraged by 
carefully planned use of the basin’s water resources. An abundant and reliable 
water supply is essential to many industrial operations, especially those in the 
textile, iron and steel, chemical, and paper industries. The Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountain area is the largest source of undeveloped water available 
south of the Great Lakes. In addition, the hydroelectric capacity of the Alabama- 
Coosa River, when developed, will provide abundant power to stimulate further 
growth of industry throughout the area. 

“Intensive use of the land resources will bring increased production of forest 
and farm crops and higher incomes for the people who remain on farms. By 
putting lands to their highest use and by improving management practices, 
crop and pasture yields can be materially increased. Corn yields can be stepped 
up from 15 to 50 bushels an acre through crop rotation, use of hybrid seed, and 
heavier seeding and fertilizer application. By good management, the carrying 
capacity of pastures can be increased from three to five times. The yields of 
wheat and oats can be doubled. 

“Much of the land in the southeastern United States was originally forest 
land and is still best adapted to forest use. This region, of which the Alabama- 
Coosa Basin is a part, is one of the principal forest regions of the country. The 
extensive forest area, rapid forest growth, and location near markets, are fac- 
tors which make this region responsible for meeting a major part of the Na- 
tion’s timber needs. 

“The present rate of timber growth in the Alabama-Coosa Basin can be tripled, 
in time, if the growth capacity of the land is fully utilized. The forests of the 
basin can grow an average of 300 board-feet of saw timber per acre per year. 
The resource offers a principal means of meeting the problem of low rural 
income in the area. Farm woodlands, if well managed, can be far more pro- 
ductive than they are now, thus stepping up rural income directly. In addition, 
a more abundant forest resource will support more forest and wood-using in- 
dustries, and make possible more nonfarm employment.” 

In view of the above facts and other statements which have been presented, 
the value of a dam at Howell Mills Shoals is clearly established. Tragedies 
such as those described by the Anniston Star would be prevented. A large seg- 
ment of southeastern economy would be vastly improved and power and re- 
sources urgently needed for the adequate defense of this country would be 
assured. 

I respectfully urge that the committee take full cognizance of these facts and 
hea that suitable funds be appropriated for the Howell Mills Shoals 
project. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER RESOURCES IN RECLAMATION STATES 


Mr. Kerr. The following statement has been received by the com- 
mittee from Mr. William E. Welsh, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association, for insertion in the record: 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMATION 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is William E. Welsh. I am presenting this statement as secretary- 
manager of the National Reclamation Association with headquarters in the 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
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This is an association organized in 1932 to represent the 17 Western States 
comprising the western half of the United States. The membership of our asso- 
ciation includes business and professional men, as well as farmers and water 
users—in fact, public-spirited citizens from almost every walk of life. The 
greater number of our members, however, are officers and directors of irrigation 
districts and other types of water users’ organizations and thus men who are 
officially authorized to speak for and on behalf of many thousands of farmers 
throughout the West. 

The association has achieved considerable success in uniting the citizens of 
the West behind a unified and coordinated program and plan for the develop- 
ment, control, conservation, and beneficial use of the waters of the West. 

The annual meeting of the association was held last November in the city of 
Spokane, Wash. The attendance at this meeting was exceptionally fine, there 
being considerably better than a thousand leading citizens of the West in at- 
tendance. The resolutions which were adopted at that meeting might well 
serve as a guide and pattern to be followed by the Federal Government for 
water-resource development in that area. 

Resolution No. 18 pledges the support of the association to a program for the 
development of the water resources of the 17 Western States including the 
authorization, adequate appropriations and the construction of projects for the 
improvement of navigation, control of floods, river regulation, and the develop- 
ment, storage, conservation, and use of waters for all beneficial purposes. The 
resolution in full follows: 

“Whereas the National Reclamation Association is dedicated to encouraging 
the development, conservation, and utilization of the water resources of the 17 
Western States under sound policies in the interests of the country as a whole; 
and 

“Whereas the National Reclamation Association, while recognizing that the 
Federal Government has important responsibilities in the prosecution of pro- 
grams for the development, conservation, and utilization of water resources in 
the 17 Western States, believes that those States likewise have important re- 
sponsibilities in the same field: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolwed by the National Reclamation Association— 

“1. That the National Reclamation Association urges upon the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Government and hereby pledges its whole- 
hearted support for the vigorous prosecution of a well-balanced program for 
the development, conservation, and utilization of water resources in and through- 
out the 17 Western States, including the construction of projects now under 
way and the authorization, adequate appropriations for and construction of 
projects for the improvement of navigation, the control of floods, river regula- 
tion, and the development, storage, conservation, and use of waters for all bene- 
ficial purposes, including particularly the fulfillment of domestic, agricultural, 
and industrial needs, the development of hydroelectric power, the improvement 
and protection of national parks, monuments, and recreational areas, and the 
protection and improvement of conditions favorable to fish and wildlife to a 
reasonable and practicable extent consistent with the essential needs of water 
conservation and development, all to the end of enriching the country as a whole 
by providing domestic water, food, and fiber for an expanding population, and 
by augmenting the source of electric energy and water for farms, municipalities, 
and industries, thus making this country strong in peace and in war. 

“2. That the National Reclamation Association urges upon the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Government and hereby pledges its whole- 
hearted support for such legislation as, consistent with the acquisition and 
preservation of rights in water under State law and with the preservation of 
the integrity of the laws of the 17 Western States in this field, will tend to 
relieve water and power users of the financial burden of costs properly allocable 
to broad national purposes served by Federal reclamation projects; to assure 
continued financial assistance from power revenues where applicable in the re- 
turn of irrigation costs that are beyond the reasonable ability of the irrigation 
water users to return within a reasonable period of years: to clarify and to 
improve the terms of repayment and other contracts for the return of irriga- 
tion costs by water users; and to provide, to the fullest practicable extent con- 
sistent with serving and protecting the broad national purposes thereby served, 
for the local administration and operation of Federal reclamation projects, and 
features thereof.” 

Resolution No. 30 also points out the value of multiple-purpose development 
to the West and the Nation as a whole in the following language: 
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“Whereas the comprehensive, multiple-purpose development of our major 
river basins logically falls into four phases—planning, financing, construction, 
and operation; and 

“Whereas development of such comprehensive programs, necessary to serve 
the public interest by enhancing the well-being of the people through develop- 
ment and conservation of all land and water resources, results in innumerable 
problems ; and 

“Whereas adequate consideration of all resource potentials has not always 
been given in the planning phase of multiple-purpose projects: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association endorse the principle 
of multiple-purpose development but urge that they be planned and put into 
effect by joint and coordinated action of existing and interested Federal and 
State agencies of Government and in accordance with interstate compacts where 
appropriate, and a prompt and practical time schedule and in such a way 4s to 
insure— 

“1. Adequate consideration of all resource potentials in each basin such as 
irrigation, drainage, power, flood control, fish and wildlife, recreation, naviga- 
tion, soil conservation, watershed protection, and other related purposes as they 
contribute to the development of industry, agriculture, forestry ; and 

“2. The proper participation of all local, State, and Federal interests in the 
planning and consummation of such developments ; and 

“3. Compliance with section 1, Flood Control Act, 1944.” 

Resolution No. 33 urges adequate appropriations as follows: 

“Whereas the primary objective of the National Reclamation Association is 
the complete development of the land and water resources of the West; and 

“Whereas the accomplishment of these objectives calls for adequate appro- 
priations by the Congress : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its 
officers to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to— 

“A. Permit the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers to con- 
tinue progressive construction programs in consonance with the needs therefor ; 

“B. Support acceleration of the Forest Service program of revegetation, range 
improvements, and physical improvement of national forests ; 

“C. Support and continue the snow survey service of the Department of 
Agriculture ; 

“DPD. Permit prompt and continuing acquisition by the Geological Survey of 
basic data respecting both stream flow and ground water resources throughout 
the Nation, and full support by the various States of this program is urged; 

“E. Permit completion of standard topographic mapping of the United States, 
if possible, within 20 years; 

“F. Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and water 
conservation, basic and essential to the sound development and full continued 
eare of the Nation’s land and water resources, basin-wide and in harmony with 
multiple-use projects development.” 

As an indication of the high regard which the members of our association have 
for the splendid work being performed by the Corps of Engineers, I would also 
like to call your attention to two resolutions adopted at our Spokane meeting— 
Resolution No. 2, which opposes the creation of valley authorities, and Reso- 
lution No. 12, which urges that development remain in the hands of existing 
agencies. These resolutions follow: 


“RESOLUTION No. 2.—VALLEY AUTHORITIES 


“Whereas the National Reclamation Association by its Resolution No. 4 
adopted in 1988, Resolution No. 17 adopted in 1941, Resolution No. 15 adopted 
in 1943, Resolution No. 15 adopted in 1944, Resolution No. 21 adopted in 1946, 
Resolution No. 15 adopted in 1947, Resolution No. 13 adopted in 1948, and Reso- 
lution No. 4 adopted in 1949 has consistently and emphatically registered its 
opposition to all proposals for creation of so-called valley or regional Federal 
authorities : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That said association does hereby again reaffirm its position as 
outlined in the above-mentioned resolutions in opposition to the creation of 
Federal valley or regional authorities and administrations.” 
oe * J * s o a 
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“RESOLUTION No. 12. FEDERAL WATER DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


“Whereas in the report of the Hoover Commission recommendations are made 
for the incorporation of the civil functions of the Corps of Engineers into the 
Department of the Interior : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Reclamation Association, That said association be- 
lieves it to be in the national interest that the water-development functions of 
the Federal Government remain in the hands of the existing agencies which 
now have such functions, and opposes the incorporation of the civil functions 
of the Corps of Engineers into the Department of the Interior.” 

We all realize the gravity of the world-wide situation which is confronting us 
today. We realize, too, that first consideration must be given to the require- 
ments of our national defense program in order that we may be adequately 
prepared to meet any situation which may arise. We must not, however, lose 
sight of the fact that we must maintain an ever-expanding economy to meet 
the requirements, not only of our national defense program, but our rapidly 
increasing population. 

Our population increase is now estimated at nearly 21% million per year. 
Furthermore, our population trend is moving westward. In order to meet the 
requirements of that trend we must maintain a program for the sound and 
orderly development of the water resources of the western half of the United 
States. This development can no longer be carried forward in a piecemeal 
manner, project by project. The great river basins in the West, where water is 
vital to the existence of many, are now being studied and developed on a basin- 
wide multiple-purpose basis. 

Flood control, which is one of the primary responsibilities of the Corps of 
Engineers, is a very important integral part of the development in all of the great 
river basins of the West. We believe that flood control is properly a responsibility 
of the Federal Government. Many of our great river systems in the West em- 
brace an area of several States and the problem is too big and too complex for 
any one State. As you well know, in many of these river systems where we are 
confronted with floods due to spring runoffs, we are also confronted with the 
problems of extreme water shortages during the dry periods of the year in the 
late summer months. For this reason it is highly important that the program 
of the Corps of Engineers, dealing largely with tlood control, and the program 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, dealing primarily with irrigation, be fully co- 
ordinated and integrated. 

Having spent a great part of my life in irrigation work in southern Idaho, 
where I had the opportunity not only to work and cooperate with both of these 
agencies of our Federal Government but also to observe their work and their 
endeavors along these lines, I am in a position to say that in that area of the 
Columbia River Basin these two great agencies are cooperating and working to- 
gether for the best interests of the region and the Nation. 

Information which comes to me from other areas of the West indicates that 
they are cooperating in all of these river basins. In that respect, I believe 
they should be complimented. 

In view of the importance of water resource development, particularly in the 
West, and to the Nation as a whole, we urge that very careful consideration be 
given to the program of the Corps of Engineers in that area and that appropria- 
tions be made available commensurate with the needs for the projects and the 
benefits which will result from them. 


INSTALLATION oF FisHways on CoLUMBIA AND SNAKE Rivers 


Mr. Kerr. The following letter was not received in time to be in- 
cluded in the record in connection with the testimony of Mr. Herbert 
G. West, Inland Empire ene Association. Without objection, 
it will be inserted at this point in th 


e record. 
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(The letter is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
STATE OF IDAHO, 
Boise, Idaho, April 10, 1959. 
Mr. Hersert G. WEsT, 
Inland Empire Waterways Association, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


DeAR Mr. WesT: Reference is made to your letter of March 23 relative to the 
development of the water resources of the Pacific Northwest. We wish to pass 
on to you and others who might be interested in the matter the information that 
the Idaho Fish and Game Commission and the department are definitely interested 
in trying to maintain the upstream migrations of fish that come from the sea 
into the Columbia River and subsequently into the Clearwater, the Salmon, and 
the Snake Rivers in Idaho. We have consistently and persistently advocated 
a policy of installing fishways in any and all dams that might be constructed on 
the main stream of the Columbia or Snake Rivers up to, but not including, the 
Hells Canyon Dam. 

It is our firm belief that if adequate fishways are installed in the downriver 
dams from the mouth of the Salmon River and below Hells Canyon that the fish 
runs which normally come in from the sea can be preserved. 

We have entered into public records our insistence on a policy and program 
that would contemplate, anticipate, and assure that adequate fishways be placed 
in all the dams to be constructed downstream from Hells Canyon. We were 
not aware of the statement which might have been made by Mr. James H. Cellars. 
Mr. Cellars has met with our various State groups at different times and is in a 
position to know what the attitude and feelings of the Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington commissions and departments might be with respect to the types of 
dams and fishways that we are suggesting and insisting should be provided on the 
Columbia and Snake River drainages. In the event you wish further clarification 
on the public statements and other information which might have been given 
in support of our position, we could probably find in our files or those of the 
hearings that have been conducted reports which would set forth the attitude 
of our commission and department. I do not believe that we have opposed the 
construction of dams as such, but I do definitely know that we have taken a 
firm and decided stand in connection with the installation of adequate fishways 
in all dams that might be constructed downstream from Hells Canyon Dam. 

We trust that this is the information desired by you. 

Very truly yours, 
T. B. Murray, Director. 


Monpay, May 21, 1951. 


SworRysvILLe AND Forty Fort Prosect 
WITNESS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Flood, you are interested in making a presentation 
to this committee this morning in behalf of the Sworysville and Forty 
Fort project, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Froop. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Foon. For the record, Mr. Chairman, I am Daniel J. Flood, 
and represent the Eleventh Pennsylvania District, and the largest city 
in the district is the county seat of Wilkes-Barre. 

My district comprises the entire county of Luzerne. The county is 
covered by one of the Army Engineers watersheds, but this particular 
project is under the jurisdiction of the Baltimore engineers, of which 
Colonel Welling is in charge. 
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This has become an old chestnut and I am rather confused as to: 
why, in view of the facts that have been presented heretofore, it does 
not appear in this year’s budget. I say that because of the fact that 
this is not, in my judgment at least, under any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, a new project. I have difficulty—personally, that is—in seeing 
how under the Executive order issued last year with reference to the 
existing emergency and as to why projects under the jurisdiction of 
this committee it was necessary to have curtailment lees of the 
defense and the emergency effort and because of the necessity for 
curtailing the expenditure of funds of several projects in general, 
and I am aware of both of those facts, but I have difficulty in seeing 
why this was not included. 

It was made clear to me by the Engineers and by the Bureau of the 
Budget and by everybody who knew anything about the problem that 
the Executive order and the attitude of the Bureau of the Budget 
with respect to the emergency applying on what would be classified as 
new construction that it certainly would not apply to a project, for 
items, for which for a number of years an authorization and for which 
money had been appropriated and authorized, and where the object 
of the project was to preserve the existence of the existing project of 
which this was a part. 

Now if that is a confusing sentence let me say this, that, in the 
Wyoming Valley, through which the Susquehanna River flows, we 
have been, because of the farsightedness of this committee, working 
on flood-control projects, and a total of around $10,000,000 has been 
expended since the project was authorized in the act of 1936. There 
was a series of four projects but so obviously interrelated to each other, 
and so considered by everybody, including the engineers, and they 
have been so considered in the authorization and in the appropriation 
and in the plans as shown on the map which I have before you, that 
they would be worked on at some time or other. 

Mr. Kerr. In other words, the engineers were to use their discretion 
as to how the money would be expended ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. And at the same time the survey work, the planned work, 
and the actual construction in all the four projects was considered as 
one program. The reason there had to be four projects was that some 
ran on this side of the river, and others on the opposite side of the 
river within an area of Smiles. Some are finished. 

Mr. Razwavr. Which ones? 

Mr. Froop. These are finished [indicating], with the exception of 
the examination details and final inspection. 

Mr. Ravaur. What are the names of those two projects / 

Mr. Fuioop. The first project is the Wilkes-Barre-Hanover Town 
plan. That isa project that was authorized by the act of June 22, 1936, 
Public Law 738, Seventy-fourth Congress, House Document 702, 
revised and approved in the act of June 30, 1948, Public Law 858, 
Eightieth Congress. That was in the amount of $3,940,000, with local 
contribution, pursuant to the act of 1936, of $216,000 for lands, ease- 
ments, rights-of-way, utility changes, and so on. That project is 
complete. 

Mr. Razavur. Was that project in your district ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; that isa part of this whole plan. 

Mr. RagBavr. All in your district / 
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Mr. Fioop. Yes; not only all in my district, Mr. Rabaut, but they 
are all a part of the same project, with these on the one side of the 
river. 

Mr. Rasaur. What is the name of the other one? 

Mr. Froop. The second project is known as the Kingston-Edwards- 
ville project. 

Mr. Rapaur. Has it been completed / 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Rasaur. Completed when; when was the appropriation pro- 
vided ¢ 

Mr. Froop. It was completed in August 1943; it was authorized 
under the act of June 22, 1938. And the amount of $370,000 is the 
local contribution for the project itself. That is a part of the project— 
a segment of the fifth project. 

Mr. Rasaut. What was that one? 

Mr. Froop. The Plymouth. This is the Plymouth [indicating }, 
right along side the other. 

Mr. Rasaut. Was that completed ? 

Mr. Fioop, That was completed within the last year. 

Mr. RaBavur. When was the appropriation authorized / 

Mr. Fioop, That was in the act of 1936. 

Mr. Razaut. When was the fund appropriated ? 

Mr. Fioop. Construction was started July 31, 1946, and completed 
in May of 1948. However, the final check and the turn-over and the 
final mechanics of the turn-over, vesting jurisdiction as authorized by 
the act, was not terminated until within the last year. 

Mr. Rapavur. This is the only one then that is not completed? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Ranavur. How are they interrelated as to the others? 

Mr. Fioop. These are immediately adjacent and contiguous on both 
sides of the river: that is, those on the east side of the river are ad- 
jacent and contiguous to the others; and the two on the west shore 
of the river are immediately adjacent and contiguous. 

The name of the projects on the west side of the river is Edwards- 
ville-Kingston project; the Forty Fort project and the Plymouth 
project are adjacent and contiguous, the east side, having all been 
completed. The ones on the west side, Wilkes-Barre project, the 
Hanover Township project, are adjacent to each other and are con- 
tiguous to the other projects, directly opposite from the east shore 
and the west side of the river; they are adjacent and contiguous and 
immediately opposite each other on opposite shores. 

Mr. Rapavr. I think we understand. 

Mr. Fioop, $10,000,000 have been expended on work that has been 
going on for several years. This creates a very dangerous flood 
problem. These are dikes, earthen dikes, with pumping stations and 
other contrivances in use there; and this may be of interest to the 
committee, if any encouragement is needed, that this was an extra- 
ordinarily successful and farsighted and sound and effective program. 

Mr. Razavut. Were either of these projects placed in the bill in the 
Senate or were they brought before us with a budget estimate ? 

Mr. Fioop. They were in the bill. 

Mr. Rasaur. And they came before us with a budget estimate ? 
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Mr. Fioop. They were in the bill until this year—— 

Mr. Rapavr. And last year? 

Mr. Fioop. This bill, which is now before you, is the second time 
it was left out. 

Mr. Rasavr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Last year the Sworysville project was not in the bud- 
ret. 

Mr. Rapavr. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. I came before the committee and testified on it, telling 
the committee about the same things that I said this morning, and 
the committee said very frankly that because of the importance of 
this remaining project they wanted to see it completed to keep it from 
washing out the whole project, for the simple reason that the Sworys- 
ville and Forty Fort project was at the bend of the river. On the 
straight part of the river, coming straight down, $10,000,000 project 
was authorized and under way on the east side and west side of 
the river. You have on that portion of the river $10,000,000 worth 
of investment, and the plan that I am talking about now was created 
at the same time these other four or five were, and they are all 
finished. But at the bend of the river, adjacent to and a contiguous 
part of the project, this part is not complete. 

And, as sure as night follows day, if this Sworysville part of the 
project is not started and completed, since the river comes down against. 
the bend—and why in the world this part of the project was not 
started before, I do not know—but as sure as the river comes down 
against this bend it is going right in behind the whole works and wash 
them right down into the Chesapeake Bay. 

Mr. Kerr. Is there an obstacle in the way of this project? 

Mr. Fioop. No. The bank is being eaten away; houses are on the 
edge of the bank and are being abandoned. We are now experiencing 
in this area a danger to the whole project which was originally planned 
to be on the south part of the river here [indicating]; right behind 
the dikes houses are being abandoned. We are now experiencing sub- 
sidence in the area immediately upstream. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you have any idea why the Engineers did not report 
favorably on this project 

Mr. Fioop. The Engineers advise me they did. I talked with 
Colonel Welling, and I talked to the engineers in General Pick’s office 
here in Washington, and I understand they recommended this be in 
the budget. 

Mr. Rapavt. Is there any defense aspect in this work ? 

Mr. Fioop. On the north side is the road, Highway No. 11 comes 
down the river. In the old colonial days in the foothills of Penn- 
sylvania, in those days, as you know, all the highways ran east. and 
west. That was true in the eastern part of the country; all of the 
roads ran east and west; none north and south, so we have this one 
highway, which is a very bad situation in this area, because this is 
the main highway and the only highway going down the Susquehanna 
River, to Chesapeake Bay, through the steel area and through the 
entire anthracite-coal area. The only highway is this highway, which 
goes along this river, and if somebody up in the northern part of the 
State should spill a glass of water at the breakfast table some morning 
this thing would be flooded out tomorrow morning. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Monpay, May 21, 1951. 
Arkansas River, Fort Smiru to Lrrrie Rock 
WITNESS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Hays, will you identify yourself for the record and 
tell us about the project you are interested in. 

Mr. Hays. Brooks Hays, representing the Fifth Congressional 
District, Arkansas. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to try to be as brief as possible. I want 
to apologize for asking for this opportunity, because this committee 
was very generous with my group which came up from Arkansas and 
I want to renew my thanks for the attention you gave us at that time. 
You have been extremely helpful throughout the whole fight that we 
have had over the years for the control of this unpredictable, this un- 
speakably treacherous river. It is perhaps the toughest one in the 
world to control; and that is the statement of General Feringa as 
you may recall. 

I realize when one asks an appropriation for an item that is not 
in the budget request that he already has two strikes on him, but our 

ple are disconsolate if this Congress does not help. We should not 
bound by the judgment of the Bureau of the Budget because ob- 
viously they are not as familiar with the project as others. 

Caving banks have already taken their toll, and the committee has 
already been told what will result, and I simply want to ask if the 
committee cannot work out some wayto interrogate the engineers on 
this project to get something specific about the amount of money 
that should be allowed. 

Our people have asked for $17,500,000 for the various Arkansas 
programs, and I know that is a pretty ambitious request. I think ev- 
erybody feels, however, that could be properly expended, but, if the 
committee feels that that is too ambitious, then a minimum amount 
should be made available. I have a letter from the district engineer 
from which I want to quote one or two paragraphs. 

Mr. Razavr. You want to put the whole letter in the record? 

Mr. Hays. I think only the portion pertaining to this subject should 
be included. I want to quote one or two comments from the letter 
of the district engineer at Little Rock, Col. Hans W. Holmer, re- 
ferring to the situation at Dardanella. 

* * * An inspection of this place was made a few days ago, and the attack 
of the river is continuing to progress upstream so that the length of work needed 
is greater than appeared to be needed a couple of months ago. As the river is 
continually changing and it is necessary to allow for changes that will take 
place, I believe that $400,000 could be used advantageously in this locality in 
the coming fiscal year in addition to the funds that were transferred, making 
a total requirement of $700,000. 

* * * * * * * 

An inspection of the bank in the vicinity of the Garrett Jones place was made 
on March 9 by the representative of this office. * * * At one place caving 
has progressed to a point about 8 feet landward of the center of the levee 
and has encroached on the levee for a distance of about 850 feet. 
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Mr. Rasavur. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. May I just add that two of the largest floods in history 
have occurred since I came to Congress, one washing out and destroy- 
ing 10 percent of all the cultivated land in that area. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 


Monpbay, May 21, 1951. 
Wesr Virernita Fioop-Contro, Provgects 
WITNESS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Rasavr. Mr. Bailey, will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for the 
purpose of the record, I am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey, repre- 
senting the Third West Virginia District. 

I appear this morning to discuss with your committee, and present 
the future status of the Sutton Reservoir project on the Elk River in 
West Virginia. 

It is not my desire, Mr. Chairman, to ask for any additional money 
for this particular project. I do want to keep the project alive, and 
for that purpose I would like to briefly recount, for the information 
of the committee, a few brief steps in the project. 

It was one of seven projects authorized by the Congress in 1941 in 
my district. They are not power projects but multipurpose flood- 
control, soil-conservation, and water-conservation projects, located on 
the headwaters of the watershed flowing northward to Pittsburgh by 
way of the Monongahela River, and flowing south and west by way of 
the Great Kanawha River into the Ohio River. 

The Sutton Reservoir project has top preference by the Army 
engineers in the Ohio Valley. It is one of the storage reservoirs 
that will control floodwaters on the Great Kanawha River. 

I want to impress upon the committee the importance of this par- 
ticular project. 

It was not until 1946 that action was taken. The Seventy-ninth 


Congress appropriated $750,000 for the purpose of acquiring title to 


the property that would be flooded. That was immediately put under 
the freeze order of President Truman, and it stayed that way more or 
less until I finally convinced him that on account of the unemployment 
situation there something should be done on the project. So they 
removed the freeze order and, when I returned to Congress in 1949, 
we made an appropriation of $1,000,000 for the purpose of further 
acquiring rights-of-way and for the purpose of relocating a section of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

A contract was let for the relocation of 4.5 miles of the B. & O. 
Railroad that would be flooded by this reservoir. That contract is 
about 75 percent completed at the present time. 

All of the mine openings on the river above the proposed dam 
have been sealed. That is completed. The relocations of some of 
the secondary roads are about 40 percent completed. 

That is the status of the project. 
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Now in the Eighty-first Congress $1,300,000 was appropriated for 
the purpose of letting the contract for the initial construction of the 
dam itself. 3 

Under the provisions in the bill whereby the President and the 
Budget Office could eliminate projects that might well be set aside 
temporarily due to the defense effort, that $1,300,000 has been elimi- 
nated, or rather, it has been frozen, and for all purposes it is the 
equivalent of being eliminated. Me! 

Now, after they let this contract, involving about $790,000, the Army 
engineers have used some of the old appropriation for the purpose 
of completing their engineering and specification work. 
~ It is all ready to be let under contract. There is about $451,000 
still remaining in the old appropriation and still available for the 
services of the Army engineers. 

It is not my purpose to ask at this time that any money be appro- 
priated for the purpose of construction work. 

I am perfectly willing to go along with the administration’s idea 
that at this time we should confine our efforts largely to defense items 
and that others can wait. 

Mr. Kerr. The record looks as if you are in pretty good shape. 
You see, the total estimated cost of the project is $24,000,000 plus; 
prior to 1951 you had $1,956,000; in 1951 you had available $1,300,000 ; 
and there is to your credit $163,000. 

Mr. Battery. I do not know; $451,000 at the beginning of the year 
was the balance. I want to get this idea across to you that the 
$1,300,000 appropriated for the fiscal year 1951 has been frozen. 
In other words, it has been eliminated, and that is what brought 
the balance down to what it is at the present time. 

Mr. Kerr. You mean that no part of it has been authorized? 

Mr. Battery. No. 

Mr. Kerr. The record shows all of the funds allocated to the project 
have been used except $166,000. 

Mr. Baitry. We never used any of the $1,300,000. 

In making a decision as to what projects should qualify, the Army 
engineers set up a series of eight different criteria, and I want to call 
your attention to the fact that they acted arbitrarily in not appro- 
priating additional money and in not leaving the $1,300,000 available 
for use. 

There are eight criteria the Army engineers set up that the project 
must meet to qualify in view of the effort in defense. 

First, the project must include the development of power; second, 
the project provide industrial or municipal water supply in critical 
areas. 

Now there my project qualifies 100 percent. 

You have a serious situation existing where the Elk River joins the 
Great Kanawha; that is, in the municipal limits of the city of Charles- 
ton—the State Capital. Iam sure that you gentlemen know that is the 
leading chemical center of the United States today. There are seven 
big chemical plants there, and most of your war potential is produced 
right at that point. The Kanawha River has locks and dams con- 
nected to the pool there at the city of Charleston in order to collect 
water for navigation purposes. The pool is badly polluted. One of 
the objectives of this project at Sutton is to store behind that 220 con- 
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crete dam the flow of Kanawha water for the purpose of keeping 
the flow of water down the Elk River a distance of some 60 miles to 
Charleston for the purpose of removing that pollution. 

There is one other thing, too, that I think they acted arbitrarily on, 
and that is on criteria No. 5. Now note this please, gentlemen, if you 
will: The project must protect important industries or major flood- 
producing areas. 

Now this Army Engineers’ report clearly indicates that there is an 
island just 400 yards below the confluence of the Elk River and the 
Great Kanawha, and on that island the Carbide & Carbon Co. has 
installations which are engaged in the manufacture of war materials. 
It has a big chemical plant there. The Army engineers report states 
that two floods have happened in the last 50 years and, if similar 
floods happen again, they would do $20,000,000 of damages to the in- 
stallation of the Carbide & Carbon Co. on Blaine Island, which is 400 


yards below where the Elk River flows into the Great Kanawha. 


So I say they have acted somewhat arbitrarily in this instance in 
not qualifying this project, because that Carbide & Carbon Co. is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of all kinds of explosives for the war effort. 
But we are not arguing with them. I am perfectly willing to stand by 
their decision that that $1,300,000 be eliminated. 

My purpose in talking to you gentlemen this morning is because 
we will be back again next year, particularly when the situation has 
improved from the standpoint of national defense, to ask that you 
make an appropriation for this project. 

It is worth while. It is a multipurpose project. It is not a power 
project, It is for the purpose of controlling floods in the Great Kan- 
awha Valley, and for the purpose of accumulating water to operate 
the locks and dams in the Kanawha and the Ohio River below there. 

Mr. Razaur. Your statement is just like you; you are always for 

your district, and always for the best interests of the country. 
" Mr. Bamery. There are all kinds of reasons why that. work should 
be started. For instance, 25 miles from the locks of this dam there 
is a mine that has operated continuously for 15 years. That has been 
closed and 100 men are out of employment. There are plenty of rea- 
sons why the project should be opened up, among others to pick up the 
slack in employment. 

I just want the committee to know that I am perfectly satisfied to 
try to go along and help you gentlemen meet the situation. 

Mr. Kerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bauer. I appear just for the purpose of keeping the project 
alive. 
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Monpay, May 21, 1951. 
Rio Granpe Prosects, New Mexico 


WITNESS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Kerr. We have our colleague, Mr. Fernandez, from New Mexico 
here with us this morning, and, of course, we will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. Frernanvez. I will only take about 2 minutes of your time be- 
cause I know how you are crowded for time. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am here on the 
Rio Grande project. I am not going to go into any details because 
I appreciate the fact, and I agree, that this subcommittee in the final 
analysis has to be guided by the hard-boiled facts which are presented 
by the Corps of Engineers, and they always do a good job. 

Last year we appeared before you with some of our representatives 
from the district, and we appreciate the consideration you gave us and 
the initial appropriation which you granted to us last year. The prob- 
lem is as presented to you at that time aggravated by the passage of 
time. Every year of delay makes it that much more difficult. 

Now the Bureau of the Budget has approved three items, one of 
$900,000 and two other smaller items, making a total of about $985,000, 
which I sincerely hope will be approved by the subcommittee and in- 
cluded in the bill when you come to mark up the bill. We have hereto- 
fore stressed the emergency character of this part of the project. 

There is here in town now a representative of that district, but I do 
not want to take your time to ask you to hear him. However, he did 
bring with him some brochures which I have here. I do not want to 
put these into the record, as I do not want to encumber the record, 
but I do have one for each member of the committee, which will give 
you a graphic picture of the situation to refresh your recollection. 

Mr. Rasavr. That is fine. 

Mr, Frernanvez. Thank you very much for giving me this little op- 
portunity to be present, and I hope the Army Engineers have fully 
Justified, as I am sure they have, these requested expenditures approved 
by them and by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Razavr. I want to say for the benefit of the record that you 
came up here on this matter, and that you have always been most de- 
voted to this project as well as you are to other things which are for 
the general benefit of the Nation. 

Mr. Frernanvez. Thank you. 


Ice Harpnor Lock anp Dam 


WITNESS 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Kerr. We are again privileged to have before us our colleague, 
Mr. Stockman of Oregon. 

Mr. SrockMan. I am appearing before this committee in behalf of 
construction of the Ice Harbor project on the Snake River in Wash- 
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ington. This project is an important link in the power development 
and navigation improvement of the Snake River. 

The improvement in navigation facilities will contribute to the 
marketing of the agricultural, mining, and lumber products of the 
region. The area has been greatly handicapped by the high freight 
rates, and this project will aid in providing more equitable opportuni- 
ties for this area to get its products to the markets of the Nation at 
prices more nearly competitive with other parts of the country, and 
will thus allow the area to make a better contribution to the progress of 
the Nation and toward supplying the needs of the war effort. 

The navigation lock and the pool created by Ice Harbor Dam will 
serve the movement of an estimated 2,547,000 tons of water-borne 
commerce annually and are essential units in the authorized slack- 
water navigation development of the Columbia and Snake Rivers. 
The pool will provide over 35 miles of slack-water navigation and 
eliminate the most hazardous reaches of the lower Snake River. 

The project will provide an initial installation of 195,000 kilowatts 
of power generating capacity which will produce about 1,748,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of low-cost energy annually. The first two 65,000- 
kilowatt capacity generating units are scheduled to be placed in op- 
eration in December 1955; a third 65,000-kilowatt unit is scheduled 
to be placed in operation in March 1956. 

Power shortages in the Pacific Northwest are retarding industrial 
and other developments in the region. The Columbia River Federal 
Power System has been unable to supply firm power for any substan- 
tial industrial expansion since 1947 and there is no surplus power avail- 
able at the present time. Under present conditions, if minimum water 
conditions should be experienced it will be necessary to curtail many 
power uses including those that are particularly essential to our de- 
fense effort. It is only because the region has experienced better-than- 
average water conditions during the last several years that there 
has been no need for extensive curtailment of power loads. Until 
adequate power facilities are constructed the power loads of the region 
must necessarily be limited to the combined capabilities of regions 
generating plants. Under these conditions a forecast of the power 
loads which are to be served is in effect a forecast of generating capa- 
bilities rather than an estimate of the power needs. 

A substantial increase in power generating facilities is needed 
throughout the Nation to meet normal increases in power demands. 
In addition large amounts of power are required by defense indus- 
tries including those for the production of aluminum, magnesium, ti- 
tanium, steel, and other sciniilintaaees metals and chemicals. Substan- 
tial amounts of energy are also needed to supply atomic-energy plants. 
The cost of electric power is of major importance in determining the 
location of these types of defense industries. The Pacific Northwest 
contains a large amount of potential hydroelectric power which can 
be made available at a very low cost. 

Except for the three generators which are being added to Grand 
Coulee there are no major additions to the Pacific Northwest Federal 
System unti! iate in 1952. In 1952 Albeni Falls storage and the 
Hungry Horse project are expected to be available to assist in meeting 
the power needs. The Detroit project and the first two generating 
units at McNary are expected to be in operation in 1953. These projects 
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including MeNary were scheduled for the purpose of providing the 
immediate additional power needs in the region under peacetime con- 
ditions. 

Construction of the Ice Harbor project will provide a substantial 
block of power to assist in meeting the critical power needs in the 
Pacific Northwest and emergency needs for national defense. 

The nearness of the Ice Harbor project to the normal power market 
and to the atomic-energy plant at Hanford, Wash., is of major im- 
portance in meeting national defense needs. ‘Transmission distances 
and line requirements are a minimum resulting in low transmission 
costs and line losses. The power developed at Ice Harbor will have 
an immediate market and its development as scheduled is extremely 
important in meeting the critical power needs. 

This project will make a needed contribution from the standpoint 
of both navigation and power development. I am advised that the 
total estimated cost of the project is $95,899,000, but the amount ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget to begin construction is $4,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1952. I recommend that the committee take fa- 
vorable action to approve the $4,000,000 item to initiate construction 
on this project. 

PortLanpD Harpor, Maine 
WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT HALE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Hae. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear in the interest 
of the completion of the harbor improvements in Portland Harbor, 
Maine, which were authorized by the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
March 2, 1945. This legislation authorizes among other harbor im- 
provements an anchorage area 35 feet deep at mean low water, ap- 
proximately 170 acres in area northwest of House Island as outlined 
in House Document 560 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, third session. 

The other work authorized in the act of March 2, 1945, has been 
virtually completed. The 35-foot channel from the sea through the 
harbor and Fore River to the railroad bridge has been dredged, also 
the 35-foot turning basin easterly of Vaughan Bridge. The stone 
breakwater from Spring Point to Spring Point Light is virtually 
complete. 

The Corps of Engineers under date of July 1950 report that the 
dredging of the anchorage at House Island and the removal of two 
obstructing ledges in the outer main ship channel will cost $1,127.200. 
I incorporate in my remarks a letter received recently from Col. H. J. 
Woodbury, the division engineer of the New England division. 

The large tankers that are constantly entering and clearing Port- 
land Harbor today draw around 32 feet of water or upward when 
loaded. It is necessary in the national defense that these tankers have 
access to Portland Harbor which is the easternmost point on the At- 
lantic coast to which they can have access. I very earnestly solicit 
your attention to this situation as one of the utmost urgency. 
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Mr. Kerr. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Hale. 


Corps of ENerNeERS, UNrrep States ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER, 
New ENGLAND Division, 
Boston 15, Mass., May 22, 1951. 
Hon. Rosert Hate, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hate: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 15, 1951, 
relative to the need for dredging the House Island anchorage at Portland Harbor. 

The River and Harbor Act of March 2, 1945, authorized the modification of 
the Portland Harbor project to provide an anchorage area 35 feet deep at mean 
low water, and approximately 170 acres in area, northwest of House Island, as 
outlined in House Document No. 560, Seventy-sixth Congress, third session. To 
the present time, no funds have been appropriated by the Congress for the accom- 
plishment of this part of the project. 

Portland Harbor has been a fast developing port during the last 5 years. The 
receipt of petroleum products in deep-draft tankers has shown a marked increase 
and Portland is now one of the leading ports in New England. Reported sta- 
tistics for Portland Harbor for 1945 through 1949 are as follows: 


Net total Tonnage of 





Year : petroleum 

tonnage products 
1945... .- - dit S ; Senistle cues 0 Ca 4, 848, 696 2, 704, 151 
_ ee saitepicitanleapedppitiedy Gé.atiny STE 5, 988, 900 4, 730, 418 
Ee Se 6, 677, 060 5, 501, 825 
1948____. r reek VERE Se 7, 583, 938 | 6, 450, 535 
eee ee ‘ 6, 847, 619 | 5, 957, 582 








It is my opinion that Portland Harbor is in need of an anchorage area to 
accommodate the increased traflic for deep-draft vessels using the harbor. 

In connection with your telephone call of May 21, 1951, on a reported ground- 
ing of a vessel in the 30-foot anchorage at Portland Harbor, an investigation has 
been made by a renresentative of this office. The Norwegian tanker Hoegh Ar- 
row at anchor in the 30-foot anchorage was discovered to be aground at about 
5:30 p. m. on Saturday, May 19, 1951. The tanker was loaded and was draw- 
ing 32.5 feet. Low water was at about 3 p. m on this date. The tanker was 
floated on high water that night with the assistance of one tug. There was no 
apparent damage and no spillage of cargo. The tanker has now left the port. 

The importance of the need for increased anchorage of greater depth in 
Portland Harbor is appreciated, and this Department is ready to accomplish 
the authorized anchorage when the necessary funds have been appropriated 
by the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. J. Woopsury, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, Division Engineer. 


Mr. Kerr. I will insert in the record at this point several statements 
from interested parties with regard to projects in this bill. 


STATEMENT OF THE WATERWAYS CoMMITTEE, Port ARTHUR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ON NAVIGATION IMPROVEMENTS AND MAINTENANCE FOR THE FIScAL YEAR 1952 


My appearance before you today on behalf of the waterways committee of 
the Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce is in support of the request of the Chief 
of Engineers for the sum of $465,000 to complete the present authorized project 
on the Sabine-Neches waterway, Texas. This project was included in the 
Rivers and Harbors Act, Seventy-ninth Congress, 1946, and is now nearing its 
completion stages. The money sought by the Chief of Engineers will complete 
the project during the year 1952. 

May I point out there are few waterway districts in the United States which 
have located on their deep water channels so many defense and strategic 
materials phants as does the Sabine-Neches waterway. To list the most impor- 
tant of these plants, I will begin with the Neches Butane Co. which draws its 
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raw materials from the five large oil refineries located on the waterway. Here 
raw materials are processed into the products which, in turn, are delivered to 
the Port Neches Rubber plant, the largest synthetic rubber plant in the world— 
naving a rated capacity of 100,000 tons yearly, but, in actual output, nearer to 
150,000 tons. Then we have the Jefferson Chemical Co., a $30,000,000 plant, 
producers of many chemicals necessary to the deiense eiiort. Also located on the 
waterway is the great Du Pont plant, erected at a cost of over $50,000,000, and 
still expanding, producers of nylon, a most strategic material and the latest 
addition in the chemical field. Others, such as The Koppers Co. and the Ameri- 
can Cyanid Co., are now in the process of laying down multi-million-dollar plants. 
We have the Great Lakes Carbon Co., producing essential carbon black and 
other carbon derivatives. The Southern Acid and Chemical Co. operates a large 
plant at Port Arthur. Also located on the waterway and which could be con- 
sidered as defense projects are four large steel fabricating plants—two at Port 
Arthur and one each at Orange and Beaumont, Tex. These industries are of 
the greatest value in a national emergency. 

The Sabine district is recognized as the largest oil-rcfining district in the 
world and, from the Chief of Engineers’ reports for 1949, indicates that there 
were 44,974,000 gross tons of commerce that passed through this district; this 
vast volume of tonnage being the second largest of any district in the United 
States, excluding only that of the district of the port of Greater New York. Of 
this tonnage, approximately 90 percent comprises petroleum products in bulk 
and, of the approximately 45,000,000 tons about one-half, or 22,000,000 tons, 
passed over that section of the Sabine-Neches waterway known as the Sabine- 
Neches canal for which funds have been asked by the Chief of Engineers for its 
completion. 

As I have stated, the Sabine district being one of the largest oil refining 
districts in the world, and its principal tonnage of commerce being that of bulk 
petroleum products, it is reasonable to assume that the Sabine district will main- 
tain its position, providing adequate waterways are provided for the district, over 
which commerce to all ports of the world may move. The development of our 
waterways in those ports where the majority of tonnage is petroleum products 
has not kept pace with the construction of tanker tonnage for transportation. 
As of January, 1951, there were 2,165 vessels of over 2,000 deadweight tons 
aggregating 27,615,815 deadweight tons. Sixty-six new ships that were delivered 
during the second half of 1950 have an aggregate tonnage of just over 1,092,000 
deadweight tous, giving an average size of these vessels of slightly under 17,000 
deadweight tons. This includes 11 ships, in the 24,000—30,000-ton class, com- 
pared with 18 such vessels during the first half of the year, or a total of 29 vessels 
of this class, of which approximately 95 percent were built in United States 
shipyards. During the year 1950, 16 vessels, of 148,000 tons, were removed for 
salvage or conversion to cargo ships, and one to a whaling factory, and, even 
with this reduction of tonnage, the second half of 1950 shows an increase of 
tanker tonnage of about 950,000 deadweight tons. Norway accounted for the 
largest increase, with just over 275,000 deadweight tons, followed by the United 
Kingdom, with a little more than 250,000 deadweight tons, and next in line being 
the United States, with slightly under 200,000 deadweight tons. 

Concerning new construction, it is noted that by the end of 1950 there were 
5,600,000 deadweight tons under construction and on order throughout the world. 
of which 2,000,000 tons were scheduled for completion in 1951, a similar amount 
in 1952, and most of the balance in 1953, although a few of the recent orders 
are for delivery as far ahead as 1954 and 1955. The majority of these vessels 
are vessels that are known as supertankers; i. e., vessels in excess of 15,000 dead- 
weight tons. In addition to this vast tonnage, it is estimated that orders that 
have been announced since the beginning of the year total over 1,000,000 tons, 
largely for 1953 delivery. Assuming that the continuation of salvage and con- 
version is on the same model scale as the year 1950, the world tanker fleet by the 
end of 1953 would reach approximately 32,500,000 deadweight tons—more than 
double the 1989 figure, and much more than double the carrying capacity on 
account of the improved .speed, size, and efficiency. The year 1989 is used as it 
was during this year that the present Sabine-Neches waterway project was first 
presented for approval by the Congress. 

Analysis of the world tanker fleet by age groups reveals that about 70 percent 
of the fleet, or about 19,280,000 deadweight tons, is not more than 10 years old. 
of which rather more than half consists of T—2, Liberty, and other World War 
II built United States tankers. On the other hand, about 12% percent, totaling 
about 3,450,000 deadweight tons, is more than 20 years old, and of which 2,000,000 
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tons, or 714 percent, is over 25 years old. Thus, by far, the most modern of 
all fleets is the United States-flag fleet, the war-built vessels having changed the 
entire character of the fleet. Concerning the T—2 tankers, which are of signifi- 
cance to American operations, as well as foreign owners who have acquired 
a good proportion of them, comments note (in view of the satisfactory way these 
ships are running today and the good reputation they have built up, it seems 
obvious that regular forecasts, such as the life of 10 to 12 years, will prove to be 
without any foundation. It is also certain that * * * current high and ad- 
vaneing building costs would tend to keep these vessels in service for their longest 
possible economical life). 

These T-2 type vessels referred to have a maximum load draft of fresh water 
of about 32 feet. While the present Sabine-Neches project calls for a depth 
of water of 36 feet at mean low tide, that section of the Sabine-Neches water- 
way, the Sabine-Neches canal, for which funds are being sought by the Chief 
of Engineers for its completion, has as its controlling depth only 34 feet. This 
depth of water is wholly inadequate for safe and economical operation of a F-2 
tanker, and for the supertanker with a draft of up to 34 feet it would be im- 
possible to use the present waterway, and even the 36-foot project that has been 
provided for by the Federal Government will be wholly inadequate to econom- 
ically operate the majority of the new world-wide fleet that has been built dur- 
ing the year 1950 and now under construction for delivery in 1951, 1952, and 1953. 

We in the Sabine district feel that a district such as ours, with its immense 
refining capacity which contributes so much to the national emergency and the 
welfare of the Nation as a whole, as has been evidenced by the recent appropria- 
tion of funds with Presidential approval to hasten the project now under author- 
ization, that the Congress should provide funds at an early stage for the com- 
pletion of this project as well as looking forward to further developments of this 
important waterway so essential to the national defense. I am listing below 
the world tanker fleet by countries as of July 1, 1950, and January 1, 1951: 


World tanker fleet, units of 2,000 dead weight and over 
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January 1, 1951; July 1, 1950 

dead weight dead weight 
United States a RIE ne alpen a ie. cook 5 Cicada te he Rael ht SE 8, 608, O82 8, 698, 297 
oo TERT TREO CSTE RT St CEES AO 2. 5, 684, 030 5, 420, 717 
Norway -_. an died Dene nD DIE I SC Pe 3, 809, 476 3, 532, 419 
aoa ha AN EE ee TN Set RS ie CTR weed AM « 2, 720, 890 2, 719, 013 
ss a all a es es led aS FRIES I CEES st 985, 682 919, 907 
a SESA AS apg eek ee” Fad See RR Oe tee lS ae red Wee 872, 876 829, 356 
eS ee Se es eee IA ee ee a 850, 636 | 809, 731 
a te al dia oe ea ee on Lie paetige gap Se eeiebds Eine ses yes. 548, 558 414, 280 
SU, ce ee toes ie te ee ete 525, 276 | 524, 746 
SES EE Sn TTP RIG ers EA SEs Ae | 3, 090, 909 | 2, 800, 281 
oe EIR idan Eadie Hall Nebel io RNA Roatan: | 97,615, 815 | 26, 677, 747 





The Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce, through its deep-water committee, 
and the other important shipping centers located on the Sabine-Neches waterway, 
urges that favorable consideration -be given to the request of the Chief of 
Engineers for the funds to be expended in the Sabine-Neches district, upon the 
Sabine-Neches waterway, during the year 1952. 

Respectfully, 
MUNGER T. BALL, 
Chairman, Waterways Committee, Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce. 





FisH COMMISSION OF OREGON, 
Portland, Oreg., May 8, 1951. 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIvIL FUNCTIONS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Inasmuch as appropriations for the proposed the Dallas Dam on 
the lower Columbia River are being considered by the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions, it is appropriate that the fisheries problems inherent in the construc- 
tion of this and certain other dams on the Columbia and Snake Rivers be brought 
to your attention, 
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In the first place it is important to emphasize that the fisheries of the Pacific 
coast form the basis for one of the most important industries of the region. 
This multi-million-dollar resource formed one of the first products of export by 
the early white settlers in the region. The fisheries of the Columbia River were 
exploited by man generations before the white man settled in this region, and it 
has been estimated (Craig and Hacker, 1940) that the Indian fishery on the 
Columbia may have yielded in excess of 18 millions of pounds annually. 

Without question the Columbia River is one of the greatest salmon producers 
in the world; it is inhabited by four species of Pacific salmon and also steelhead 
trout and other important anadromous and resident food fishes. The importance 
and reputation of the Columbia River as a salmon stream has been derived from 
the excellence in quality of the famous spring chinook salmon. This race of 
salmon enters the Columbia River in the spring of the year, fat and of an 
extremely high quality, demanding the highest price on the market of any of the 
important west coast fisheries. This fish migrates through the spring and summer 
to the headwaters of the Columbia River and its tributaries and spawns in the 
very headwaters sometimes hundreds of miles from the mouth of the river. 
Before the construction of Grand Coulee Dam on the upper Columbia, thousands 
of this race of chinook salmon migrated beyond this site and on even into Canada. 

The area above the Dalles Dam site is also important from the standpoint of fall 
chinook production, and it is very important to observe that the fall chinook 
salmon originating in the upper Columbia River are the prized fall chinook run 
on the Columbia River. 

Columbia River chinook salmon range widely at sea. Recent studies have 
proven that they are taken by ocean trollers from off San Francisco Bay to 
remote portions of Alaska. As a matter of fact returns to the Columbia River 
of salmon tagged at sea off Alaska by the Alaska Department of Fisheries out- 
numbered those from all other streams. These recent findings indicate that esti- 
mates of the troll catch of Columbia River chinook salmon are probably low. 

It is also important to point out that the steelhead runs to the upper Columbia 
are of an exceptionally fine race. They are large fish and their flavor is without 
parallel for that particular species. 

The only blueback, otherwise known as red or sockeye salmon, existing in the 
Columbia River today originate above the Dalles Dam site. This fine species of 
fish is small in size but its flavor is equivalent to that of the very finest spring 
chinook runs. After Grand Coulee Dam was built millions of dollars were spent 
in relocating certain of the blueback runs that previously spawned above the 
Coulee Dam site. These runs were successfully relocated through concentrated 
effort by fisheries agencies, and through careful regulation of the fishery these 
runs have recently been built up to a much larger size than they were a few 
years ago. There is every reason to believe that these very valuable fish can be 
maintained and increased in the Columbia River if conditions remain such that 
they can reach their spawning grounds. It should be well to point out that blue- 
back salmon spawn generally above lakes and the young after emerging from 
the gravel drop down into lakes and are adapted to feed on the small micro- 
organisms found in the waters of lakes. It is, therefore, impossible to transfer 
the blueback to other parts of the Columbia River since, except for a very few 
possibilities, there is no place that blueback can successfully reproduce themselves 
in the Columbia River except the areas that they are utilizing at present. It is, 
therefore, important to consider this race of fish along with the others when 
the Dalles Dam is under consideration. 

A remnant of a once large silver salmon run exists in the upper Columbia. 
In the area involved it is the least important species of salmon mentioned. 


THE VALUE OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON 


The Columbia River has yielded annually about 20 millions of pounds of fish 
in addition to estimated ocean troll landings varying between 5 and 10 million 
pounds each year. The large majority of the catch are, of course, of salmon 
and steelhead, with the chinook salmon greatly predominating in the catch. 

With regard to the value of the specific runs that originate above the Dalles 
damsite, scientists of the Oregon Fish Commission estimate that in the neighbor- 
hood of 9 to 10 million pounds of fall chinook salmon, 5 million pounds of spring 
chinook salmon, 114 million pounds of steelhead, and approximately 40,000 
pounds of silver salmon originating in the vast watershed above the Dalles 
damsite are produced annually to the ocean troll and Columbia River commer- 
cial fisheries for utilization by this Nation. The value of this vast take of fish 
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is in the general magnitude of 9 or 10 millions of dollars (first wholesale price). 
In addition there is a very valuable sport fishery for these fish in the Columbia 
River, and based on estimated catches the total value of the fish from the sport 
catch standpoint is well over $1 million. 

The total value, therefore, of these runs passing above the Dalles Dam site 
is in the general magnitude of 11 millions of dollars annually. It is well to point 
out that the unit value of our highly desirable salmon runs is increasing. The 
commercial cost of the salmon is rising rapidly and, also, the desirability of these 
fish for sport taking is rapidly increasing. The number of sport fishermen in the 
Columbia River is rising year by year. 

It is safe to say, therefore, that if the values be projected as they are often 
in the case of engineering projects from the standpoint of engineering feasibility, 
the value of the runs passing the Dalles Dam site will easily approximate $20 
millions within a very short time. If the increase in the size of the runs con- 
tinues, the value will be even higher, providing river development does not 
damage the population. 


FISHERIES PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


From the above discussion it is obvious that the effects on the fisheries re- 
sources of this proposed dam and allied developments of the river weigh heavily 
on the feasibility and desirability of the development as now recommended. 
Therefore, it is of the utmost importance that all phases of the fisheries prob- 
lem involved be studied and included in the engineer’s analysis of cost-benefit 
ratios. To date this has not been done to our knewledge. The engineers have 
assumed that there will be no fisheries problem involved, provided fish ladders 
are installed in the Dalles Dam. They have not considered any damage to the 
runs nor any losses in the value of the resource. If the Dalles Dam destroys any 
appreciable portion of the salmon russ now proceeding above it, the cost-benefit 
ratio might well become adverse. 

Damage to anadromous fish runs by dams occurs in three different significant 

yays. In the first place the upstream migration of the adults may be impeded 
or delayed. It has been shown in other parts of the West that delays seriously 
affect the spawning success of a run and may wipe out runs even though the fish 
eventually do pass the point of delay. With regard to damage taking place during 
the upstream migration of the salmon, the fish may be entirely barred from 
passage. Such has occurred at many dams in the West and may occur again, even 
though fishways are built, if the fishways prove unsuccessful. It is well in that 
regard to point out that the fishways were, indeed, quite successful at Bonneville 
Dam although significant delays exist there. The Oregon Fish Commission’s 
staff has shown that there is a delay in the fall chinook run of between 2 and 3 
days. If there is a delay of like consequence at several succeeding dams such as 
are planned for the Columbia River, it may be possible that the runs will be 
destroyed even though the fish are able to pass any individual dam. In the past 
the general effect of delay has been that the fish have simply not arrived at their 
spawning grounds. 

The general problems of upstream passage are not too well understood as yet 
and, the commission, recognizing both its responsibility and its financial limita- 
tions, has proposed, along with other Northwest fisheries agencies, that careful 
scientific study of the problems be inaugurated. The very best brains in the 
Corps of Engineers and the fisheries agencies have been involved in the planning 
of the fish facilities at Bonneville Dam and more recently at McNary Dam and yet 
it is impossible to guarantee beforehand that these facilities will be successful. 
When it is possible to expect success of a feature designed to safeguard salmon, 
the problem will have become much less serious. McNary Dam, for example, has 
some new features in the fish facilities, and it is entirely possible that they will 
prove highly successful. It seems imperative, therefore, that the experience to 
be gained from McNary Dam, which will shortly be completed, may well be ap- 
plied at other dams if they prove absolutely necessary. Because of the iminent 
completion of McNary Dam the Oregon Fish Commission feels that it is very 
important to study the fish facilities there before it can feel at all favorable 
toward the construction of any other main stem dams on the Columbia or Snake 
Rivers. 

A second major time when the loss of fish occurs is at the time of spawning. 
If there are no suitable riffles with water of proper temperature for the salinon 
to spawn on, they must of needs not spawn in the proper conditions and in such 
cases the spawning will be unsuccessful and the run will be killed. Since naviga- 
tion interests envision a series of sSlackwater poois up the Columbia for hundreds 
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of miles and involving miles of riffle areas, it follows that these slackwater pools 
will no longer be satisfactory for spawning and the installation of dams at those 
places will inevitably eliminate important salmon runs. Local fishermen and 
residents in the Dalles Dam area and immediately above it are of the opinion that 
salmon now utilize for spawning certain riffle areas in the area that will become 
The Dalles dam pool. These particular fish must spawn elsewhere or this par- 
ticular run must die. Since salmon are so highly attuned to certain environ- 
mental conditions, there is reason to be very apprehensive about the survival of 
any runs that may now spawn in what is to become the Dalles Dam pool area. 

The third period when serious losses to the salmon populations often occur is 
during the downstream migration of the young salmon to the ocean. Fingerling 
salmon experience severe mortalities upon going through turbines and through 
certain types of gates where sharp pressure changes or mechanical injury are 
encountered. Serious losses from such factors are anticipated at the Dalles 
Dam. The United States Fish and Wildlife Service has stated that mortalities of 
about 15 percent occur among downstream migrants at Bonneville. Bonneville 
Dam is 62 feet in height. Since the Dalles Dam will be 88 feet in height, it follows 
that the losses there will probably be larger than those occurring at Bonneville. 
Just how much larger is not known. Inasmuch as a large number of dams is 
planned for the Columbia River and its tributaries there is every reason to be 
apprehensive about the fate of the downstream migrants. With mortalities 
ranging from 15 percent up, it seems entirely possible that the runs can be virtually 
wiped out by a series of structures, none of which is in itself catastrophic. 
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The size of the runs that will pass the Dalles Dam when and if it is con- 
structed is extremely important. The approximate number of salmon that will 
present themselves for passage is as follows: Chinook salmon, 300,000 to 400,000, 
of which more than 100,000 will be spring chinook; blueback salmon, 75,000; 
Silver salmon, 3,000; and steelhead trout, 80,000. It can be seen from the above 
figures and the foregoing discussion that very large runs of salmon are involved 
in the construction of the Dalles Dam. 

The question arises then: What can be done to protect the salmon? In the 
first place, the fish commission feels very strongly that the dam should not be 
built, at least at this time. Further study may indicate that the dam can be 
built without injury to the salmon runs, but this is not evident at present. 
Hatcheries have often been proposed as a solution to the problems arising in the 
construction of dams. In that regard the number of ponds and the size of the 
hatchery required to take care of the salmon runs involved at the Dalles Dam 
is almost astronomic. Thousands of pounds would be needed; vast buildings to 
house the hatchery plant; and whole rivers for the hatchery water supply would 
be necessary. Rivers having the proper temperature and the very demanding 
conditions of water, oxygen, and over-all supply that our various, carefully 
located hateheries now require would have to be utilized. Without going further 
into the insurmountable water supply, disease, food, and physical problems 
involved it can be said that salvaging and maintaining the runs above the 
Dalles Dam by artificial propagation is utterly impossible. Only a small portion 
of the runs could possibly be maintained by any sort of hatchery operation known 
today. 

In some cases in the past it has been possible to relocate certain runs of fish 
and that proposition again arises as each new dam is proposed. In the Columbia 
River the runs passing the Dalles Dam cannot successfully be relocated into other 
tributaries for two primary reasons. The biology of the fish involved is such 
that, as will be mentioned later, a relocation program cannot be expected to be 
successful and secondly the amount of watershed available in the lower Columbia 
River is not sufficient to take care of the vast runs utilizing the area above the 
Dalles damsite. 

The alternative of not building the Dalles Dam in view of the fisheries 
problem has been suggested. Since it is obvious that large blocks of power are 
needed in the Pacific Northwest, the fish commission feels that it is pertinent 
to point out that the commission does not oppose all power projects and it is 
indeed in favor of many throughout the Columbia Basin. Attention is drawn 
to the following table which includes power projects at proposed sites in the 
immediate area of the Columbia Basin that are favored by the Oregon Fish 
Commission. 
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Proposed power projects in the Columbia Basin that will not destroy the Columbia 
River salmon runs 













































































Detroit 100, 000 | Yale. 80, 000 
Big Cliff. 18, 000 | Rock Island 200, 000 
Libby 588, 000 | Kerr. 168, 000 
Albeni Falls 42,600 | Thompson Falls 75,000 
Dexter__. 15, 000 | Sultan 110, 000 
Roza__ 10, 000 | Box Canyon 60, 000 
Chandler 12, 000 | Soda Springs 12, 000 
Palisades 112, 500 | Upper Clearwater__._-_______ 13, 000 
Hells Canyon 800, 000 | Lower Clearwater__._________ 15, 000 
Upper Scriver____---.-------- 30, 000 | Fish Creek 6, 000 
Lower Scriver_____--._-------- 90, 000 | Upper Lemolo_____.-.__-___-- 20, 000 
Garden Valley__-__._---_-_____ 60, 000 | Lower Lemolo 20, 000 
American Falls______-_------ 30, 000 | Warm Springs____-.--__-____ 30, 000 
Cabinet Gorge____-—+--------- 100, 000 | Bliss___- EES _~ 92,000 
Katka____- 460, 000 | Guffy 30, 000 
Leland Glen___----_----__--_- 40, 800 | Hopkins Ferry_-_--__.--_____ 82, 000 
Lucky Peak__- - 20,000 | Dike___ --. 60,000 
Ninemile Prairie____________- 74, 000 | Oxbow ?__---_-----—_--._____ 140, 000 
Noxon Rapids_____.____-_-__- 200, 000 | Brownlee’ cans 87, 000 
Quartz Creek____--____--____ pe MO. | eS a aaa es 110, 000 
Trout Creek_______ rile RNa et 1 292, I a RRR RE ae lee cel 115, 000 


1 These proposed hydroelectric developments are in the same area as, and conflict with, 
the proposed Hells Canyon Dam. The Fish Commission is interested in this matter only 
to the extent that it recognizes the need for immediate power and notes that .these last- 
named dams can be built much earlier than Hells Canyon. It also believes that there is 
at least a better chance of maintaining the fish populations at these dams than at the 
enormously high Hells Canyon Dam. This is not to infer that there would be no fisheries 
problem at either this group of dams or Hells Canyon Dam, 


From the above it can be seen that there are vast power sources, only part 
of which have been mentioned, that are available in the Columbia Basin and 
adjacent areas for power production. The Fish Commission believes strongly 
that these projects that will not seriously endanger the salmon runs should be 
constructed before any lower main stem dams are built. 

In regard to the power problem, attention is drawn to the fact that there is 
considerable indication that natural gas from Alberta will shortly be available 
in the Pacific Northwest. If so the power problem may be significantly reduced 
with the advent of this large power source from Alberta. 

The life history of the Pacific salmon and steelhead trout should be briefly 
mentioned since the problems that have arisen at dams and arise at proposed 
structures are hinged to the habits of these species of fish. Pacific salmon and 
steelhead spawn in the tributary streams generally and occasionally in the main 
stems of the Columbia River streams, selecting shallow well graveled riffle areas 
with adequate current and plenty of oxygen in which to lay their eggs. The eggs 
are placed in the gravel of the stream bed and covered with gravel for protection. 
After a few months the young hatch and eventually work their way out of the 
gravel. In their first or second spring the young fish drop down the streams 
and eventually out into the Pacific Ocean. There they remain for varying 
periods and then the adults reenter the Columbia River in the spring, summer, 
and autumn of their final year. The fish then swim up the Columbia and pro- 
ceed to their parent spawning grounds. 

Up-river races, such as those of the Snake and upper Columbia are equipped 
for a longer journey than fish of the lower Columbia. They have more fat and 
are generally of superior quality to fish spawning nearer the sea. The fall 
run enters the Columbia in a large group in late August and the lower river fish 
soon depart from the main river and shortly begin spawning. The up-river fish 
continue on up to the headwaters and spawn in late October and November. Up- 
river fish are not adapted to lower-river conditions and vice versa, each race being 
peculiarly fitted to make the migration that its ancestors have made for untold 
centuries. 

These considerations and much experience on the part of fisheries investigators 
can lead to only one conclusion. The perpetuation of these runs can only be 
insured in the Columbia River itself and in the watershed now being utilized 
by these fish. Safe passage for them to and from the ocean must be insured 
if these most valuable salmon runs are to be perpetuated. 
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The Fish Commission of Oregon has been studying the salmon runs of the 
Columbia River intensively for the last few years in view of the serious prob- 
lems now arising. Furthermore, the instalation of such dams as McNary Dam 
athwart the main stem of the Columbia River not only is bringing on new 
problems but may lead to the answers to the problems arising at still other 
dams. It follows, therefore, that there is much to be gained from the stand- 
point of salmon production in the ensuing years—and centuries as a matter 
of fact—in delaying the construction of the Dalles Dam and other main-stem 
dams until either we know they can be built safely or that other means of 
supplying power are available. Both of these are distinct possibilities. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion I should like to emphasize that most of the Columbia River 
salmon and steelhead, including the choicest races of fish, are produced above 
the Dallas Dam site. 

Erection of the Dalles Dam at this time may mean the virtual elimination of 
the Columbia River fishery. The fishery is already at stake in the construction 
of McNary Dam, and, since this is underway, it is very desirable to delay con- 
struction of the Dalles Dam at least until the facilities at McNary have been 
tested. 

Furthermore I should like to emphasize that successful upstream migration 
of adults past the Dalles Dam cannot be guaranteed, and virtually no pro- 
tection can be assured the downstream migrants. These problems may be 
amenable to solution, but the solutions will require time. In the meantime 
there are other desirable power sites and other basic sources of power. 

In view of the danger to the fisheries resources inherent in the Dalles Dam 
project, I earnestly request that the Subcommittee on Civil Functions not 
recommend appropriation of funds for the construction of the Dalles Dam. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN C, VEATCH, 
Chairman, Fish Commission of Oregon. 


STATEMENT OF THE SoutH DAKOTA AND NEBRASKA Missourrt River VALLEY 
FARMERS AND RANCHERS ASSOCIATION IN OPPOSITION TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE GAVINS PoINt DAM PROJECT 


This organization is a voluntary association of farm and ranch owners in 
Bon Homme and Yankton Counties in South Dakota and Knox County in 
Nebraska, organized as a unit for the purpose of resisting and objecting to 
the construction of Gavins Point Dam project which is to be located at some 
point on the Missouri River about 4 miles west of Yankton, S. Dak. 

As we have advised the respective committee handling the appropriations for 
civil functions for the past 3 years we again state that we are not opposed 
to the Missouri River Valley development program in its over-all purpose but 
after continuing an exhaustive study of the Gavins Point Dam project, now 
only in the planning stage, it is this group’s well-considered opinion that the said 
project is unnecessary and will be of very little or no value in the over-all 
Missouri River Valley program. 

We again call to the attention of this committee that in the original plan 
proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation in 1934, Gavins Point was not even 
considered, but when Congress ordered the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation to correlate their plans they compromised here and there under 
the scare of a Missouri River Valley Authority without proper evaluation of 
the merits of the several projects. 

We object to the construction of the Gavins Point project for the following 
reasons: 

1. That it is necessary to economize in every way possible in order to have 
funds available for purposes of national defense. We contend that the Gavins 
Point project is not necessary and not useful in the national-defense. program. 

2. It is our understanding that the legality of the project is based upon its 
usefulness for flood control when in fact, and from all evidences of the ma- 
terials available from the Corps of Engineers and the proponents of this pro- 
ject, the main purpose of the Gavins Point project is for recreational purposes 
and power. 
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3. It will be the most expensive of any dam on the Missouri River when unit 
costs of electricity or water storage are considered. The estimated costs of 1949 
were about 48 million dollars and now without doubt the costs would probably 
be around 60 million dollars. 

4. It is claimed that Gavins Point is necessary to level out the surges of water 
coming through the Randall Dam as an aid to navigation. Why should so much 
money be spent now during the war emergency to protect navigation on the Mis- 
souri River when records show that freight transportation has lost money every 
year and the volume is too small to be even given serious consideration? Also 
records will show that around 75 percent of the income of the Great North- 
west is derived from farm animals and their products. River transportation 
is too slow and in wrong direction for most of these products, and at most such 
means of transportation can be used only about 7 months of the year. Two-thirds 
of the United States meat production is west of the Mississippi River and two- 
thirds of our population is east of the Mississippi River. Meat products travel 
almost directly east and west. 

5. The Corps of Army Engineers of the Omaha district prepared and published 
a pamphlet in 1948 giving some general information about Randall Dam. 
In this pamphlet they state, “Studies indicate that to reach a minimum operat- 
ing condition for hydroelectric power and other purposes, the reservoir must 
furnish 1,400,000 acre-feet of storage.” According to the Engineers’ specifi- 
cations the proposed Gavins Point Dam will hold only 570,000 acre-feet, this 
being only 40 percent of the minimum requirement for storage. Why construct 
a dam of such questionable value during a war emergency ? 

6. The advocates for a large amount of hydroelectric power, within a short 
period of years, from the dams on the Missouri River will be disappointed if 
history repeats itself. The power installations have not been completed at 
the Hoover Dam on the Colorado River or the Fort Peck Dam on the Missouri 
River. These dams have been completed from 15 to 20 years; it will probably 
take 10 to 20 years to fully develop the hydroelectric power from the Missouri 
River dams, so why build them all at one time? It takes 3 to 4 years to have 
the big power-generating units made after an order is given; a war could be lost 
while we are waiting for this hydroelectric power on the Missouri River. If there 
is a shortage of power, and we do not agree that there is, why not complete 
the generating capacity of those dams already built or nearly built? Practically 
all of the farms and ranches of the Northwest will be electrified before power from 
any of the new dams will be available. It does seem then that such a project as 
Gavins Point is not necessary even if its principal purpose is power generation. 

7. Few people realize the total water storage of the dams on the Missouri River 
as planned by the Army engineers. This amount of water would cover the 
State of South Dakota to a depth of approximately 1 foot. This storage of water 
held behind the dam is certainly not safe in time of war. If one of the dams in 
the upper river valley were blown out by bombs, very dam below would be washed 
out and every city on the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers and every bridge would 
be destroyed. 

8. One of the greatest problems before the American people today is that of 
soil fertility and ample food and fiber production. To save topsoil, the water 
must be held on the land where it falls; methods and farm practices are being 
developed very rapidly to hold most of the water where it falls and save the 
top soil. The big dams on the Missouri River are not contributing to soil and 
water conservation, since the water has done its damage to the land by the 
time it reaches the reservoirs. The Pick-Sloan plan is unsound in principle so 
far as soil conservation is concerned. Dean Eberle of the South Dakota State 
College of Agriculture has emphasized this time and time again before the inter- 
agency committee. The water backed up behind Gavins Point Dam will cover 
approximately 50 square miles of valuable valley land. This land is in an area 
where farm lands sell from $150 to $200 an acre and where there is an annual 
precipitation of 24 inches of rainfall. Another 50 square miles bordering the 
reservoir would lose much of its value, as this is mostly grazing land and, without 
the feed crops in the valley, livestock could not be fed through the cold months 
of the winter. It will wreck the economy of every farmer in the valley In both 
Nebraska and South Dakota for a distance of 35 to 40 miles. The farmers and 
‘anchers definitely cannot continue their operations on a profitable basis in the 
hills or upland areas of their holdings. In each and every case the upland pasture 
lands and the farmsteads will become ghost farms. 

9. We again wish to point out that the evidence favoring Gavins Point project 
has not shown the feasibility of this project when determining a cost-to-benefit 
ratio. 
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10. By checking your own records you will find that the proponeuts of this 
project besides the Army engineers are usually mayors of some cities near the 
project or representatives of such city’s chambers of commerce which in itself 
must indicate to you that their motives are selfish and they are not keeping in 
mind the over-all benefit derived from a project but only such direct benefit as 
will flow to them through increased business during the course of the construc- 
tion of said project. 

We respect the attitude of your committee’s action during the past several ses- 
sions of Congress in denying any and all funds for construction work for Gavins 
Point project, and we feel assured on past performance that the action taken on 
this project by your committee this year will be as wise and as fair in its judg- 
ment as in the past. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. R. Cootey, 
President, South Dakota and Nebraska Missouri River 
Valley Farmers and Ranchers Association. 

Mr. Kerr. This resolution, officially adopted by the Yakima Tribe, 
was submitted by Mr. Alex Saluskin, chairman of the Yakima tribal 
delegation, to the Subcommittee on Civil Functions Appropriations 
for its careful consideration. The delegation testified before this 
committee on May 7, 1951. 


Whereas the Yakima Tribe has repeatedly and consistently opposed the pro- 
posed construction of the Dalles Dam and lock on the Columbia River; and 

Whereas it appears that, despite the protestations of the Yakima Tribe, plans 
and authorizations are being pushed to construct the Dalles Dam and lock; and 

Whereas the construction of said dam and lock will inundate and completely 
destroy ancient and valuable fisheries of the Yakima Tribe guaranteed under 
the treaty of June 9, 1855, between the United States and the Yakima Nation 
of Indians; and 

Whereas it appears that there have risen conflicting and confusing claims by 
other peoples, especially Indians of other tribes and bands who are not Yakima 
Indians, to compensation that may be allowed by the United States for de- 
struction of the fisheries on the Columbia River by reason of the construction 
of the Dalles Dam and lock ; and 

Whereas it is essential that the Yakima Tribe clearly state its position with 
respect to any and all claims or representations relating to fisheries on the 
Columbia River: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Yakima Tribal Council and the elected general couneil agenda 
committee, acting under authority and in behalf of the Yakina Tribe of 
Indians, meeting in special session this 22d day of May 1951, at Toppenish, Wash., 
a@ quorum being present, That the Yakima Tribe of Indians under the treaty of 
June 9, 1855, asserts itself as the sole and only legal claimant to any and all 
payments and compensations that may be made as a result of destruction of the 
fisheries by reason of construction of the Dalles Dam and lock; be it further 

Resolved, That the Yakima Tribe does not recognize the claim of any other 
Indian tribe or band of people to any compensation arising by reason of con- 
struction of the Dalles Dam and lock; be it further 

Resolved, That the official delegates of the Yakima Tribe are hereby author- 
ized and instructed to carry out the intent of this resolution in their discus- 
sions and actions with officials of the Government, Members of the Congress, 
and others interested in this matter. 

Done and dated this 22d day of May 1951 at the Yakima Indian Agency, Top- 
penish, Wash., by the Yakima Tribal Council and the general council agenda 
committee by a vote of 14 for and none against. 

Krutus Ji, 
Chairman, Yakima Tribal Council. 

Attest: 

GrorGE Umiucn, Acting Secretary. 


CERTIFICATION 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of the resolution passed by 
the Yakima Tribal Council and the general council agenda committee on May 22, 
1951, by a vote of 14 for and none against. 

Date of approval: May 22, 1951. 

Perry E. SKARRA, Superintendent. 
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